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CHAPTER L 

Concettmg the Prot^^rous iAai happmed 

tome Cktath. 

1. 1 K ordor to anive at a trae knowledge of the ceht. 
causes to which we are to attoibute the outward j 
state of the church, and the events which happened 'j 

to it during this century, we must keep in view the 
civil llistory of this period of time. It is, toere-the iu>m«» 
fore, premier to observe, that, in the beginning of*"W«» 
this century, the Roman ^pire was divided into 
two distinct sovereignties j of which the one com- 
prehended the eastern provinces, the other those 
of the wesit. Arcadlus, the emperor of the east, 
reigned at Cot^tantiuople ; and Honorius, who 
governed the western provinoes, chose Ravenna 
for the place of his resiaence. *11118 latter prince, 
remarkable only for the sweetness of bis t^per, 
and the goodness of his heart, negi^sted tike great 
affairs of the empire; and, insdteniive to the 
weighty duties of his station, held the reins of 
government with an unfitly hfitkd. The Goths 
took advantage this indo madb 
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incursions into Italy ; laia'w^te its fairest pro- 
vinces ; and sometimes carried their desolations as 
far as Rome, which they ravaged and plundered 
in the most dreadful manner. These calamities. 


wliich fell upon the western part of the empire 
from the Gothic depredations, were followed hy 
others still more dreadful under the succeeding 
emperors. A fierce and warlike people, is‘'uiug 
out of Germany, overspread Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, the noblest of all the European }>roviue<‘s, 
and erected new kingdoms in those fertile coun- 
tries ; and Odoaeer, at last, at the head of tlu‘ 
Heruli, having conquered Augustulus, in the 
year 47t>, gave the mortal blow to the uesterii 
empire, and reduced all Italy under his domi- 
nion. Al>out sixteen yews after this, Theodorie, 
king of the Ostrogoths, made war upon these bar- 
harian invadciv, at the recpicst of Zeno, emperor 
of tin* east, exmquered Odou<*erin several battles, 
and obtained, as the fruits of Id' vj< lories, a king- 
dom for the Ostrogotlis in llal\, uhrdi snhi,isfed 
under various turns of fortune tiom tin* 5 ear !<),'> 
to .->5*2 [o']. 

These new inonarihs of rhe uc'-t ju’efended to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the cin])or<]J^> who 
resided at ( 'onstantiin'ple, and gav(* some faint 
external marks of a dispohili<»n to reign in subor- 
dination to them ; hut, in reality, they ruled uilh 
an absolute iudependeiUM*, in their respective go- 
vemuK'nts , and, as appeare particularly by the 
dominion exercis(‘d hy Theodorie in Italy, left 
nothing remaining to the <‘astem*emperors but a 
mere shadow of power luid authority [i]. 


[rtrj for a fuller illiisMiition of tlii« branch of 
the leHiT»t*(l \^ork of De Hos, HiMoire ('ntupie Ja 

Monaifbit* Imutoiae. tom. b p. , an also ]VJasroi> s IJistoiy 
oi the Geuoans. 

Car. clu rresue, DiaikOTt. wllu ad Hintor. lAido\u’i 
8, ]». 280. Muratoiii Antiq. Ital. torn. ii. p. 678. 832. 
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II. These constant wars, and the inesqn’ei^hle cent. 
calamities with which they were attehdedj weTe ^ 
undoubtedly detrimeutal to^the cause and . pro- 
gress of Christianity. It must, however, be 
knowledged that the Christian emperors,' eepe-dcvum of 
cially those who ruled in the ^st, were active and 
assiduous in extirpating the remains of the ancient 
superstitions. Theodosius the younger distin- 
guished himself in tins pious and noble work, atid 
many remarkable monuments of his zeal in this 
matter are still preserved fc] ; such as the laws 
which enjoined either the destruction of the hea- 
then temples, or the dedication of them to Christ 
and his saints ; the edicts, by which he abrogated 
the sacrilegious rites and ceremonies of paganism, 
and removed from aU offices and employments in 
the state such as persevered in their attachment 
to the absurdities of Polytheism/ 

TJiis spirit of reformation appeared with less 
vigour in the western empire. Tliere the feasts 
of Saturn and Pan, the combats of the gladiators, 
and other rites that were instituted in honour 
of the pagan deities, were celebrated with the 
utmost freedom and impunity ; and persons of 
the IKghest rank and authority professed pub- 
licly the religion of their idolatrous ancestors [</]. 

This liberty was, however, from time to time, 

(rinnnone, Hintoire de Naples, toin. i. p. 207. Jo. Cochlsei 
Vita 'nipodorici C)«trogot}ioniiif» tegis, printed in 4t6 in tfie 
year 1G99, mth the obaemtioni mi lemaAa of Pering- 
iiikiold. 

[o] See the Theodoaian Code, lom. vi. p. S97. 

[rf] See the Saiumalia of Macrobma, lib. i. p* 190, edit, 

Groiiov. Scipio Mojfei delU Anfiteatn, p. 56, 67, Herre 
le Brun, Hiat, Oiitique de$ Pratiques Siiperatitieua(^si tom, i. p, 
w?I37. and above all, Disa, de Moriboa tempore 

Theodosii M. et Arcadii^ wtiidb is to be fouOd in Latin, in the 
Eleventh volume of the wOrks of St. Chvyisostom, and in French, 
in the twentietli volume of Ao Mwotres do TAcademie des lu* 
scriptiona et des Bellos Lettres, p* 197« 
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The External Mistot'y of the Church. 

CENT, reduced within nwrower limits ; and all those 
y- public spurts and festivals^ that were more pecu- 
liarly iiicomp^ble with the genius and stuictity 
of the Christian reli^on, were everywhere abo- 
lished [e}. 

NatioDS IIL The limits of the church continued to 
lociJi^- extend ^emselves, and ^inedgrmmd dmly upon 
anity. thc idolatTous natious, wth in the eastewi and 
western empires. In th^ east, the inhabitants of 
mount Libanus and Antilibanus being dreadfully 
infested with aild beasts, implored the assistance 
and counsels of the ]&mous Simeon ^e Stylite, of 
whom «'e shall have oocas»on to speak hereafter. 
Simeon gave them for answer, tl«at the only effec- 
tual method of removing this calamity was, to 
abandon the superstitious worship of their ances- 
tors, and substitute the Christian religion in its 
place. The docility of this people, joined to the 
extremities to which they were reduced, engaged 
them to follow the cotmsels of this holy map. 
They embraced Christianity, and in consequence 
eff their conversi<m, they bad the pleasure of see- 
ing their sav^ enemies abandon their habita- 
tions: if we may believe the writers who aibrm 
the truth of this prodigy. The same Simedn, by 
his influence and authority, introduced the Chris- 
tian worehip into a certain district of the Ara- 
bians: some allege, that this also was effected by 
a miracle, which to me appears somewhat more' 
than doubtful [/]. To these instances of the 
progress of the gospel, we may add the conversion 
of a considerable number of Jews in the isle of 
Crete } W'ho finding themselves grossly deluded 
by the impious pretenrions of an impbstor, called 


, AnasUwitts probil>iie<d, the cemdusion of tliij 

ceirtui^', the oesfifaBte wth the w3d betiitti. and other shows. 
Aswman. BiMiotfa. Orient. Vatk. tom. i. p. 246. 

[/J Assenwoni BibL Orieia. Vet. UMta. i. p. 246. 



CHAP. I. Prosperous ’Events. 5 

Moses Cretensis [^], who gave himself out for cent. 
the Messiah^ open^ their eyes lipon the truth, . 
end embraced the Chrtetisui religieai df their own i***”^_*‘, 
acoordfA]. 

IV. The Germmx n^ons, whorkit in pieces TiwcoBTCr- 
the Roman empire in the west, were not aU 
verted to ChristiaBity at the same time. Setee ttOflft to 
of them had embraced the truth before the timej^™"*"’* 
of their incursion j and audi» among others, was 
the case of the Goths, Others, after having 
erected theii* little kingdoms in the emiure, em- 
braced the gospdl, that they might thus live with 
more security amidst a people, ' who, 'in general, 
professed the Christimi reli^on. It is* however, 
uncertain (and likely to continue so) at what 
time and by whose ministry^ Vandals, Sueves, 
and Alans were ootiverted tp Christiainityl Witli 
respect to the Butgundlam^ who inhalnted the 
banks of the Rhine, and who passed from thence 
into Gaul, we are informed by Socriltes j, that 
they embraced the gosp<^ of ftieir own accord, 
from a notion that Christ, or ftie god of the 
Romans, who had been represented to them ^ a 
most powerful being, vyould defend them against 

4 

Jgr £ 5 ^] We shaU give the relation of Soeratee, eanmiring 
tins imiwtor* in the word« of the learned and ©stimahle author of 
the Reinarktsi on Ecdeeiastitml Hiefcory* ** In the time of IIibo- 
dot^ius t)ie younger, an impostor arose, called. Moses Ci'Otensis. 

He pretended to be a seeondi Moses, sent to deliver the Jews 
who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the sea, ami give 
them a safe passage through it, T!hey assemWed ^gether, with 
theii' wives and children, and foBoiv^ him to a promontory. He 
there commanded them to cast theipselves into the sea. Many 
of them obeyed, and perifdied hi Ae waters, ami many wme 
tab on up and saved by fishermen. Upon this, the deluded Jews 
would have torn tlie impostor to pieces, but he escaped them 
and was seen no more/' See Jortin s Reiaarkss fe?* edition, 
vol. iii. p. 331, 

£/*] Socrates, Hist, Eccles^ lib, vii. cap, xxjKviil* p* 3^, 

[?] Idem, Hist, Ecclcs, lib, vii, p, $71, 
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CENT, the rapines and tocur^cnts of the Huns, Tljey 
PAM I «ided witii the Arian party, to which 

t * J ' i idso the Yandaia, Eiieves, and Goths were zea- 
loosly at^ieliBei^ : AU and warlike 

nations ju<lg^ a religion eacellent, in proportion 
to the smc^ss which crowned fJje arms or those 
that ^ofessed it, and esteemed, consequently, 
thal Aoc^ine the l^st, whose professors had gained 
the greatest number of victories. When there- 
fiwe they saw tlie Boihans possessed of an empirO 
much moro extensave than th^ of any other peo- 
ple, they concluded that Omst tiieir God, was of 
ah others the most wortliy of religious homage. 

Of tte V. It was the same principle and the same 
*■ views that engage Clo'is [A] king of the Salii, 
a nation of the Fnsmks, to embrace Christianity. 
This prince, whose signal valour was accompa- 
nied with barharity, arrogance, and injustice, 
founded the king^oiut of the Franks, in Gaiil, after 
having niade himself master of a great part of that 
country, and meditated with a mngular eagerness 
and avidity the conqu^t of tire whole. His con- 
version to the Christian religion is dated from the 
battle he fought with the AHemans, in the year 
496, at a village called Tolfeiacum [/] ; in which 
when the Franks begair to give ground, and their 
aifairsseemed desperate, he implored tbeassistance 
of Christ (whom his queen Clothildis, daugh- 
ter of the king of the Burgundians, had often re- 
presented to him, in vain, as the Son of the true 
God), and solemnly engaged himself, by a vow, 
to worship him as Ms God, if he rendered him 
victorious over his enennes. Victory decided in 


[J] Be8ul€M the naiae «f Clovif*, this prince was also called 
Hludovicm^ Ludovicu^t aind Lndunn. 

[f] ToUniMnini b thought io be the present ZuJpick^ 
which is about tweive miles from Cologiie« 



CHAP. 1. Prosperous 'Eifents, 

favour of the Franks: and Clovis, .faithful to his 
engagement, received feairtism at Rhe^ 
towards the oouclus^ or that same alter 
having beep instructed by Benugius, bhliiie^ of 
that city, in the doctrines irf the gospel [aj . * TRm 
example of the king had «ueh a powar^ 
upon theipinds of his subjects, that three thousand 
of them immediately follow^ it, and were bap- 
tized with him. Many are ^ opiajjon, that the 
desire of extending his dominions was that which 
contributed prinripally to r^der Oovia faitbfil 
to his engagement ; though ’some influence may 
also be allbwed to the zeal and mhoriatiod^ of bis 
queen Olothildis. Be that as it will, nothing is 
more certain than that Ms profession of Christi- 
anity was, in eflfeet, of great im* to hiro, both in 
confirming and enlargiii^ his empire. 

The miracles, whi<h are said to We been 
wrought at the baptism of Clovis, are utterly un- 
worthy of the smallest degree of credit. Among 
others the principal prodigy, that of the phial 
full of oil said to be brought from heaven ny a 
milk white dove, during the ceremony of bap- 
tism, is a fiction, or ramer, perhaps, an impos- 
ture ; a pretended miracle contrived by artifice 
and fraud [«}. Pious frauds of this nature were 
very commonly* practised in Gaul and in Spain 


£«»] See (tK'gory of t’oiws, Hietaria Fra»conini» Bl>. ii. 
t,a|i. XXX. xxxL Henry £ouiit Bunaua Hktotia Imperii Romano- 
Gerinanici, tom. i. p. 58S. De Bos’ HUtoav Critique d« la 
Mouarcliie Franeoise, tosn. ii. p. 340. 

[w] Itie epitomiser of die history of the Franks tells 
us, that Kemi^us hamg preached to Clovis, and tliose who 
had been baptised with him, a sermou on the piuripii of our 
Saviour; the king, in, hearing him, could not fothSar ctyiiiij 
out, “ If 1 had been there with my Fra&ks,, should not 
have happened." 

[o]. The truth of this tnira^hj has been defied by Oie 
learned John .lames Chiilet, in his hook He Anqmlla Klte- 
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CKNT. at this time, in order to captivate, with more 
facility, the minds of a rude^ and barbarous peo- 
^ wear® scarcely susceptible of a rational 
ocmviction. ; : • # 

The conversion of Clovis is looked upon by 
the leari^ as ib e origin the titles of Most Chris- 
tian King, and Eldest Son of the Church, which 
haVe b^en so long irttributed to the kings of 
France [/>]. For, if we except this prince, all 
the kings of th(^ baibarpus nations, seized 
upon the Boman pmrinces, were either yet in- 
volved in the darimess of paganism, or infected 
with the Arian hmesy. 

Of fte VL Celestine, the Bbman pontiff, sent Falla- 
dins into irhlan^ to propagate the Oiristiau re- 


in folio at \Atitwerp, in the year 1651; and it 
hat* lien affiniied by Vertot^ in tJie Memoires de i*A<*4adc»)ie ^ 
des In^criptiom et dee Belle* Lrttr^e, tom* iv. p. S50* After 
a mature congideration of wliat has been alleged on \>oth sidea 
of the f]uestioni f oan scarcely venture to deny tlie fact : I am 
ihemfort^ of opinion, that in order to confepin smd fix the 
wavering faith of tbi* barbarian prince, Remigia* had pre- 
pared his measures beforehand^ and trained a pigeon, by vast 
application and dexterity, in such a manner, that, during tl»e 
baptism of Clovis, it descended from the roof of the church 
with a phial full of oil. Anmng the records of this century, we 
find accounts of many such miraeles* There is one cir- 

cumstance, which obliges me to differ from Dr. Moslieim upon 
this point, and to look upon the story of the famous phial ra- 
ther as a ^inere fiction, than as^ a pious fraud, or pi*etenderl 
miracle brought about by artifice; and that, circumstance is, 
that Oregory of Touis, from whom we have a full account 
of the conversion and baptbni of Clovis, and who from his 
proximity to this time may almost^ be called a contempiorary 
wnritei, has not made the least mention of this famous miracle. 
This omission, in a Writer whom the Roman Catholics them- 
selves consider m m ov^-ererhdmts historian, ninoirhts to a 
proof, that, in hi« rime, lim &ble was not yet invear^. 

[p2 Daniel et De Camps, Dissert*, de Titulo Regis 

Christisnisrimt, Jouma! 4m Sevens, Ibr the year 1720. p. 243. 
336. 404. 4*8. Mttmoim da TAca^ime des Iiisci^iptions, to^. 

XX. p. 466. 
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ligion among the rude inhaintants of that hdand. cent. 
This first missmn {>3 much ^ 

fruits; nw did iwfe siiceesas ll^diadliii; hear 
any propo^ion ISo his iKft^ous and pieoj^ti^Bdea* 

TOUTS. Aner his dehtii/ tihe saime pcMSliif^ i^- 
ployed in this mission* ^udCAthns* a native o^ 
Scotland, whcme name he thid^ oi 

Patrick, atod who aiiiTed Iridi in 

the year 432. The success ci’ h^ m^ and 
the number importance of 1^ poue ea^oits^ 

stand upon record as iinidbp4^b|ed# tot <aily 
of his resolufrto and pSliei|tto,';T^ his 

dexterity and addr^, atodked, with 

much nKMre simcess ^ah Jnsp^eeeawti errors 
and superstitions of tpiKavilitool pe®S*^®» 
brought great numbers Of them oyer to the Chris- 
tian religion, be Ibunded, in the y^ 472, the 
archbishoprick of jtenaghfT^^^whitoha^ewi^ since 

‘ remained the metropolitan cf na- 

tion. Hence this f^oto >hitoona]fy^ t^ 
the first who brought mnong |hat jtcople.the light 
of the gospel, has yet been,|»elly entitled. Tbs 
j^>06tle of the Iridi, and the of the Hiber- 

[y] From tile &^iae8tB!iif Aelitw dT eome lridi liybopli 
who are said to have cmmrted nistiy of tote eoimtiTmjen in to 
fourth eeatury, Ansht>iatiop<litor cet^ndea, tot PaHadHW wea 
not tfie first bkbop of Ireland, {see hte Anfi^oittes of to Brilteli 
Church.) But it has been ewdeatly pawed, aoaoa^ odiers by 
BoUandus, that tose fragJiMaita are of no earitW! date tJian to 
twelfth century, and are, bet^a, to, mbrt of tom febidous. 

Dr. Moabeim's opinitm is fttitot iWtetowd by ...tie anriiority <rf 
l^osper, which is to:»«iiTe in tbia matter-, -■ 

[fj See the Acta toictm. tomi *>• Slp(r^ JP’ ^ 

Februar. p. 181. 178. Jac. Waj«i*HilteraiS;Ba(a^ pdnted in 
folio at Dublin, 1717, TWs lattw pnblitod ali london,^^ 
iti 8vo, to Works ^ Sfc Batridt, Ito ayaoto tottotOvlield 
by this eminent mtstteunUy, we toite&ito 
Magiun Bfit. et Hitonnssii tom. i*’ p. ^ .’Wi^^l^Siiparst to Ate 
toaous cave, whudi is cafied tJte. PinpaMiy the 

leader may coaetite 1 , 0 , Btnn; JHisttto ;to Rntojues 

superstitieuses* tom. iv. p. 84. 
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T/ie External History of the Clmrch. 

ni»n church ; and is stiH generafly acknowledged 
and revered in th,^;lUMonrah% oWacter. 

. VII. The causeaand etreumstances by which 
these difier^).n«tihi» w«re abandon 

the super6tiil34m etf their anceatorsj and to embrace 
the relij^on Jesus, may be eia^ deduced from 
the fants we have in the hii^; 0 ^of their 

conyateton^ It would, indeed, be an in^ance of 
blindest and most ^rverse not to 

adcnowledge, that the ^bours and jcesl of great 
and emmienttnen cimtiibuted to fhis happy pur- 
pose, and wei'e the meam by which the darkness 
of many was turned into light. But, on the other 
hand, they must he vi^ inattentive and superfi- 
cial obsejwers of thingSSi who do not perceive that 
the fear of punishment, the prospect of honours 
and advantages, and the desire of obtaining suc- 
cour against their tsnfsmim from the countenance 
of the Christians, or the miyaculons influences of 
their relig^m were the prevailing motives that 
induced greatest pmt to renounce the service 
of their impotent gods. 

HoW %r these conversions wm’e due to real 
raliucles {dtendmg the ministry of these early 
preachersj is a matter extiemely difficult to be 
d^ermhM^d. Fm though I am persuaded that 
those pious men, who, m the midst of many dan- 
gers, and in the fece of ohsrtacles seemingly in- 
vincible, endeavoured to spread the light of Chris- 
tianity through the barbarous nations, were some- 
times accompanied with the more peculiar pre- 
sence and sucoours of the Most High [s] ; yet I 
am equally cpnrinced, tibat the greatest part of 

C«3 Ttere w. at«a)MirfaM» pjissn^, reteing W tbe miiwles of 
tills century, in JEuene Onaros’s Didiagiie otmeeming tli« iBrnior* 
^ity Off die Souk intitkd, Theoptimtufi, p. 78. 80, 81. edit. 
Bardin. See the oontfdversy cehceming tte dine when miracles 
ceaiied in ihe^ikureb, that was canned. on BOHie yean ago, on t«> 
crwioB of Ihr. Middleton’s Free inquiry, See. - 
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the prodigies, recorded in the histosies df t^s age, cekt. 
arc liable to the stronj^st su^idims 
or impostore. . Tlie siaipliciW, and iiaidariftBde of 

vourable pecasdon tte/^ercdso of firand f ^«iid 
the impudence of m otmladving 

miracles, was artjuUf pirb^i^mied to^lhe' ci^dsi 
lity of tibe Tujgar [0 ; whue.#e «ag«|:i^ and Ihe 
wise, who pw^ved these photds, oh%dd to 

silence hy the dangers ^u^;tibt!eMened thdtr Mves 
and fortunes, ; if ;^y detec*^, artshc^ fw]. 

Thus does ^t generally hhman lifh, mat^ 

when the discoyeiy and preiessbitof the l^h is 
attended with dangea^, lhe prU<Wt are the 

multitude believe^ and impostos^ ■ 

' ' ■ ■ '>• 

GI^TEH IT. 

Concerning the calommto^ &mia which ^ppened 
i» the Church dtering thik Centurg^ 

1. It has been alreli^y observed, that tbeiae Cliri$- 
Goths, tlie HeruV, the Flanks, the Hum 
the Vandals, with other fierce and waillke n^ons, nan cm- 
for the most part stiai^ers tp ChWetiSanity, bad**^ 
invaded the Itpman empire, and rent it asunder 
in the most deplorable manner. Amidst these 
calamities, tlie Christians wore grievous, nay, we 
may venture to say, the ^ principal sufferers. It 
is true, these savage natioM wpi^ Vin&ch more in- 
tent upon the acquimtipn of weadih and dominion, 

[#] Tiiift is iag^iiioiisly eonftnssed hj the 
Histoire Litterairo de k FmiKie, |>i a»4 

pi'ess«(i by Livy, Hist. lib. xxin cap# 9u Pto^^m mukm 

fiteniiata mut^ qm qm magu cred^mt fd$gmt 

iumims^ m pkim nuntiab&Mwr, ^ ^ 

[«] Sttlpitius Severus, Dial. i. p# 4S8i Eji. i* p. 4<S7. Dial* iii. 
cap. ii. [>. 4S7. f , » 
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CENT. thMi ujwn the propaj^ioii or support of the pti^n 
V. superstit^nSi nor their mielty and opposition 
^ Christiaaf ; ^se jfrom any religious prin- 

<MpIe, or ail 4esire to, ruin the 

cause pf* ^ifsl^ity W mereljr the iu- 
stiga^(^Bjio|,,t^^i^^ who rehiajnea yet in the 
euipii^/^ju^lhey^!^ eawated to ^reat with such 
seveai^nhdWippcethefollpWei^^^^ The 

j^HOufial cott^^ratic^ their ahn^ated rites, and 
the hopes of roppy4Bring ti^eir former liberty and 
privileges by the flf their neW masters, in- 
duced the worshiibl^ of ^e gods to seize with 
aridity eveiy opporttuu^ of ihspMng the^ with 
the most hitter aveieion to the Christians. Tlieir 
endeavors, howey^, were without the desired 
effect, and their expectations were entirely disap- 
• pointed- The greatest part, of these barbarians 
embraced, Cbristimiity; though it be also tiue, 
that, in the heginmng of their usurpations, the 
professor of that nedi^n heavily under 

the rigotir of their gov^ment. 
iTieau II, To destroy the credit of ^e gospel, and to 
*he hatrM of the multitude against the 
10 destroy Christiaufi^, the, pagans toc^ oot»sion, from the 
‘'““'"^cahunities tumults which distracted the em- 
pire, to iiesnew the, obsolete odroplaint , of their 
ancestors against Clwistianity, as the source of 
these comphcated woes. They alleged, that be- 
fore the coming of C^st, the world was blessed 
with peace and prosperity; but that, since the 
progre^/of his rehgioh every where, the gods, 
fUled with indication to see their worship ne- 
glected, and fbeir altars abandoned, had visited 
the earth yritli those pjaguee nnddesolatious, which 
increased eyrry day, This feeble ol»iecti<m was en^ 
tirely removed by Augustin, in his hook, Cmicern- 
ing the City of God ; a wc«rk extremely rich and 
mnple in point of matter, and filled with the most 
profound and diversified erudition. It also diew 
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a cimiplete oonfu^tioH fmin 1^6 of cent. 

Orosius, who, is a 03 e|Me» 8% for • 

tihat pui^cie^ elwiy^ , 

that not oi^y the 8B^e ca^^itieis lii^w 4^ 
of, but also plaguy ^a Idudy 

had afHioted rcU^ 

gion appeanjd'jia iftd wotM.'{*:''‘''\''t<V'‘;;'’ '' ■■' ' 

The ealaiiihao^ of t$ie 
pernicious effect upott 

the Gauls. T^ef itn^^uiic^ tiiial h^le 

the most despeiahe nhifoElb^^ %Bni 

to reject the t^tef of a 
and to exclude the 
of tlM unhreiae. 

vernmeait. ' ’ ' ':;i'::\\ _ 

HL Hith(^to we haviB jpif^ aii^ni^l Vmr ne perse- 

of the sufferiuge Of 1he^BWi|ps f itM SCT’wffer. 

proper, tht^ We ente^ into itii pii^O. dh^nct par* ed.^ 

ticular account of that thiihfer. ’ ' v C, 

In Gaul, and the n^ghbOpE^g pro the 

Goths and Viuidafe, (WbOtfe'crd^ *0id ^rile^ous 
soldiery respected tteithjBr^tto B^ religion 

nor the rignt» of huibatdty,) tsOmj^^ of 

barbarity and tiol^ce aigaho^ ‘a indltitdde of 
Cliristians.’ ' ’’ ' 

In Britain, a long s^ies "Of tumOlts and divi- 
sions involved the Chi^sfiahs in nialiy doubles. 

When the atfairs of the KO^fetOiS' ^dined in that 
country, the Brifons KPete tornient^ by ^e Piets 
and Scots, national r^narjl^le fOE;^ei^ Violence 
and ferocity. Hence, i^y and 

disasters, they chose in tibo year 445, Vorti- 
gern for their king, ; Tha prince, finding hiia- 
self too weak to make head s^in^ the ‘Ramies 
of his country, called the Anglo^^tumnis firom 
Germany to his aid, in the yeay 4^. con- 
sequences of this measure were perniciouii ; and it 
soon appeared, that this people, who came as auxi- 
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CENT. liaries into oppressed it with calamities 

moi% griovojiis l^ii those whid^ it had suffered 
^u*7[ ii ^ itsehiw^B^. For the Sakonft idroed at nothing 
less than the aneieht iphahitants of the 

coim^i, redhce the' W^oie island under 

their, ub^inion. Henoe a ihost bloody and ob- 
stipftfe ivar arose between the Bi^hs cmd Saxons, 
t^ch^ aftei^having beett carried during the 
[^jpace of a hundred and thirty y;eaS^ with various 
auocess^ ended hjjithd defeat of the Britons, who 
wi^e ffwced to yieldf^ the AnrfO-Saxons, and to 
aeeh a retreat in Bsita^a and Cambria. During 
these commotio^ the state Of the British church 
was do^loraMe boymid m^pfeasion ; it was almost 
totalfy\ overwhidmed and extinguished by the 
Anglo-Saxons, who adhered to the worship of the 
goda> and put an Immense number of Cluistians 
to the mcwt cruel deaths ■ 

In perau. IV. lu Persia^ thdChristians suffered grievously 
by the imprtMtent aeal of Ahdas, bishop of Snxa, 
who pulleddown tiie ^rsentn, whith was a temjde 
dedicated to ff Oe. ; F# when this o1»stiuate prelate 
was ordered by the hing (fedei^des) to rebuild 
that temj^, he paused to conij^y j for which he 
was put to dcfUth in the year 414*, and the churches 
of the Christians weie levelled , to the ground. 
This persecution was not however of long dura- 
tion, but seems , to have been extinguished soon 
iffter its otnnmenceimnt. 

VarareneS, the son of the monarch already 
mentioned, treated the Christians in a manner yet 
more harbarofis and inhuman in the year 4^1, to 
which he ;was led partly by the instigation of the 
Magi, and ih^ly by his keen aversion to the Ro- 
mans, Muth wham he vw at war. For as often 

See besi^ B^de aiid GiWa, Jac. Ussier. Anti^itat. 
Ecelesise Britannii^ cap. xiL p. MS. Thoyras, Histoire 

d’Angleterre, tom. i. livr. it p. Ol. 
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as the PemauB and the BomauMS w«i'« cent. 

so often did the CbristiayQB wW. dwlt ihi ^• 

feel new and i^oahfed rooh*!*^^® 
wrath ; afid this >firop» a.fi^raUhig notion, not ^ 
perhaps entirely g^oin>^h^i> thai tl^^ &v(»n^ 
the Romans, .and rend^i^d r^eJ li^mees to th<^ 
Republic fa; j.. {^i^cpladh, a .prod^io 

number of Oirist>>ans . perl^^ in theumost exqui- 
site tortures, a,iid yiwlow ^ 

meats [y]. Ifet they #e^i ;n^^ng|^, 'dd*yei«d 
from ti^se icirdel oppres^li^s % peaoe that 
was made in UtO; yi^ :d^,f^«lietween;^,y^ 

and the-Roinan,ena|>ii%'£'«;3 *.^' ^ •■<■■>''' " ; 

It was not from the pa^apt only thht the Chris- 
tians wei'e exposed to perseciition ; 

they were moreor^ har^Ased j^od oppress^ in a 
variety of ways by the,, dews,., great 
opulence, and ehjoy^ a high d^pe of favour 
and credit in several parts of wieeaat fo]. Among 
these, none treated them wh^ greater ri^ur and 
arrogance than Ganndiol, die pattidirch of tliat 
nation, a man of the .greatest power and influ- 
ence, whose authoi^ Ond violence were, (Hi 
that account, restrained. In, the year 4<15, by an 
express and particular editi of Iheododus the 
younger [5]. 

V. It does not appear^^ from any re<5ords of Christianity 
history now remaining, that aay writings against ^^^****’y 
Christ and his followers w^e published in this finetnics. 
ceutuiy, unless we ooBisider as w histories 

[a?3 Theodoret, Hist. Ecicle^. UK r- ai|>. xxxix, p. 24K 
Bayle’ft Dictioimiy, tit the aMdle AUM. BarUeyrac, De In 
Moraln des P^re»5 p. ' 

Cy] Jos- Assemaimi BibUotb. Omtitab Vniits^ tkarn* u 
p. 1B2. 24<8. 

[r] Soerates, Hist, Ecelea^ UK vii. cap. jcx; p, 3I»8. 

[a] Socrates^ Hist. Eccles. lib. vii tiap* atUi f*S0. cap^ xvi. 
p. 353, Codnx Thnodos, toi». vi, p* 2$5, ^ 

f53 Codex Theodos. totn< vi 2S2. 


>rpaisi jaSkriehBiS PwltHoLlfe 

j^cctsi. ‘ 
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CENT, of OlympiodoTOR |>3 and Zoaimiu, of whom 
FART * latter }os(^. no opj^rtanity of reviling the 
t ^ Christians^ atid loading menrwim the most unjinst 
^ ^ and hitter ^pifoaches. But thougli the number 
of books written against Qiristiani^ was so small, 
yet we are not to suppose that its adversaries had 
laid aside the spirit of oppo^tion. The schools o£ 
the philosophers and rhetoricians were yet open in 
(Sreece, Syria, and Egypt ; and there is no doubt 
but that these subtle teachers lahonred assiduously 
to corrupt ^e minds of the youth, and to instil 
into them, at least some of the principles of the 
ancicQt superstition The htstcoy of these 
times, and the wntings of sevearal Christians who 
lived in this century, exhibit evident proofs of 
these clandestine methods of opposing the progress 
of the gospel. 

ff]} jE^iitinii^ IKiltiliodi. Cod. hcxK* p. 178. 

ZoduduH liitvleR. De Opitidio Pvi, p. 165. 200. edit. 

Bamii. 
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PART IL 

tHE TNTERMAL HlfiTOHY OE CtWtiCU* 

CHAPTER 1,. 

Coticf'ntittff the State LeartUing and Phi- 
hsopkif. 

I. TiioncH, in this centuiy, the illiterate and cent. 
ignorant were advanced to emhient and important jj 
stations, hoth ecclesiastical and civil, yet We must WyW 
not conclude from tlienco, tltat the sciences were 
held in universal contempt. The value of Imm-ofiettcrs 
ing, and the excellence of the finer arts, were y«tctosuan'° 
generally acknowledged among the thinking part 
of umnkirKi. Hence public sclnKils were erected 
in almost all the great cities, such as Coastan* 
liriople, R<»me, Marseilles, Edessk, TJisihis, Car- 
tilage, Lyons, and Treves ; and public instructors 
of capacity and genius were set apart fbr the edu- 
cation of the youth, and maintained at the ex- 
pimst* of the emperoi-s. Several bishops and monks 
contributed also to the advancement of knowleilge, 
hy imparting to others their small stock of learn- 
ing and science. But the infelicity of the times, 
the incursions of the barbarous nations, and the 
scarcity of great geniuses, lendered the fruits of 
tljcse excellent estahlisiiments much less than their 
generous founders and prorootc'rs expected. 

IL In the western province's, and especially ininihcwct, 
Gaul, tliere were indeed some men eminently 
distinguished by their learning and talents, and 
I'v't'ry way proper to serve as models to the lower 
orders in the republic of letters. Of this we have 
tthundant proof from the writings of Macrohius, 

Ralvian, Vinceutius, bishop of Liris, Eunodius, 

VOL, JI. c 
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CENT? Sitionius, ApoUinaris, Claudian, Mffimertus, Dra- 
y.- coritius, and otbars, who, though in some respects 
* -L ■> inferior to tha nipre celebrated authors of anti- 
^ quity, are y^t fiu' from being destitute of elegance, 
ar\d discover in their productions a most labo- 
rious apjj^ication to literary researches of various 
kinds. But the barbarous nations, which either 
^ead desolatioi^ or fbmied settlements in the 
l^man territories, choked the growth of those 
geniid seeds, which the hand of science had sowed 
in more au^cioUs times. These sav^e invaders, 
possessed of no otlter ambition then that of con- 
quest, and looking upon militaiycenrage as the 
only source of true virtue and solid glory, beheld, 
of cxmsequence, the arts and sciences with the 
utmost conteinjit. Wherever . therefore they ex- 
tended their conqueste, ignoranoe and darkness 
followed their steps, and the culture of the sci- 
ences was oondned to the priests and monks alone. 
And even among these, leaniing degenerated 
from it® priihitive lustre, and put on the most 
unseemly and fantastic form. Amidst the seduc- 
tion of cioiTupt examples, the alarms of perpetual 
dangt'r, and the horrors and devastations of war, 
the Sacerdotal and Monastic orders lost gradually 
all taste for solid science, in the place of wliicit 
they substitut'd a lifeless spectre, an enormous 
phantom of baiharous erudition. They indeed 
kept public schools, and instructed tlie youth in, 
wliat they called the seven liberal arts f</] ; but 
tliese, as we learn from Augustin’s ac(x)unt of 
them, consisted only of a certain number of dry, 
subtile,, and useless precepts; and were conse- 
quenlly more adapted to load and j>eTplex the 
ineuiory, than to improve and strengthen the 

^1“ r«f3 Tlinst* wvev liberal arth were grammar, rlietorir, 
loffir, arithmetic, miMc, geometrj’, ami astronomy. See Cent. 
VIIT. Part II. Cliaj). IL in this voluitte. 
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judgment. So that, towards the odndusion of cent. 
this century, the soiencf^ were almost totally ex- 
tinguishcd ; at least, what remained of theairt was 
no more than a, shadowy fpntnj without eithd* so- 
lidity or consistence, . 

III. The tew that applied themtelvee to tlieTipstaieof 
study of philosophy M this ^ had not, as 
embraced the doctriim or m^hdd of Aristotle. 

-They looked upon the system nf this eminent phi- 
losopher, as a labyrih|b h«^ • with thmtis and 
thistles [e] j jind yet, haft heed able tO read 

and understand his w<nl^ it isi j^hdide, that 
many of them would haye hopimtey^h^ tefloWers. 

Tlic doctrine of Plato ha^ a naoire eStahfished 
reputation, which it had ilip ages, 

and was considered, nOt dftly as iW subtile and 
difficult than tlidt of the l^giri^ but also as 
more confonnable to the genlns ukjMl spint of the 
Christian religion. the diiBst’yaJuabieof 

I^lato’s works were translated inteXatin by Vic- 
torinus, and were thus adapted to general use [/]. 

And Sidonius ApoUinaris f o] informs us, that all 
those among the Lattns,i woo bad any inclination 
to the study of truth, fell into ifte Platonic no- 
tions, and followed that sage as t^ir pliilosOphi- 
cal guide. 

IV. The fate of learning was less deplorable in tlie east, 
among the Greeks and Orientals than in the west- 
ern provinces ; and not only the several branches 

of jwlite literature, but also the more solid and 
profound sciences, were tmltivated by them with 
tolerable success. Hence we find among them 
more writere of genius and learning than in oUier 


[ f ] TItp of diffev^nt writers, tlmt prove what is here 

advancotK are collected by Lautioius^ in bis book^ De varia Aris- 
ta i.elis Fortuna in Academia Farisieiisi. 

r/1 Augubtini Coufessioflum lib* i. cap* ii. sect. L p. 
105, 106. tom. i. opp. 

[.^3 See bis Epistles^ book iv* ep. iii. n* book ix. ep. ut. * 
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CENT, countries. Those, who inclined to the study of 
V. resorted geuertdly to Berytus, famous for its 

learned academy [A], or to Alexandria [*], which 
lattw city was ^quented by the students of phy- 
sic and chemistry. The professor^ of elwjuen<!e, 
poetry, philosophy, and the other lil>eral arts, 
taught the youth in public schools, which were 
erected in almost every city. Those however of 
Al^andria, Constantinople, and Ede'ssa, were 
looked upon as supericsr to all others, both in point 
of erudition and inethod [A]. 

Modern V. The doctrine and sect of the modern Fla- 
Pktonics. tonics retained as yet, among the Svrian.s ajid 
Alexandrians, a considerable part of their atH-ient 
splendrmr. Oij'mpiodorus, itero[/], aiul (»ther 
philosophic of the fiivt rank, added a lustre to 
the Alexatidrian School. Tl)at of AiIumis was 
rendered famous by the talents and erudition of 
Tlieophrastu^. Plutarch, andhissuccesso)- Syrian. 
These were the instruemrs of the renow-ned i^ro- 
clus, who far sui^assed the Platonic j'h.Ihtsophers 
of this century, and acquired such a high ch'firee 
of the public esteem, as enabled liim to gi \ e new 
life to the doctrine of Plato, and riiftore it to its 
former credit in Ctreece [w 1 . Marinus, of Neapo- 
lis, Ammonius tbe son t>f Herrniiis, Isidorus and 
Damascus, the disciples of Pnxdus, followed, with 
an ardent emulation, tlie traces of their master, 
and formed successors that resembled them in all 
respects. But the imperial laws, and the daily 


[AJ S<!!« IJb.de Academia Jurertonsultoruin Berytensi; 
as also De Oj>i6ejo Dei, p. i (>4. 

[f] Zacb. Mitylenfiftua, De 0|>Uido Dei, p, 179. 

[A] Mnem Gsi^m^ in Tbeophiaato, p, 6, 7, Id, &€. 

[ifj Mai-iaws, <iap. ix. ps 19. edit. Falwricii. 

[irw] Tlh‘ life of written by was puldished ia 

4iio at Hamburg?, in tW year. 1700, by Jobu Albert Fabrk’ius, 
and as enricbed by this famous editor, with a great number of 
learned observations. 
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progress of the Christian religicm^ gx%diiallx di- cent. 
finished the lustre and auihority of these philo- 
.sophers[Ml. And as there were many hf the 
Christian doctors \yho adopted the Platonic sys*- ^ 
tem, and were sufficiently qusdified to explain it 
to the youth, this hindered nataidfiy, the schods 
of tlicse heathen sages from being so much fre* 
quented as they had formerily been, 

VI. Tin* credit of the Platonic phdo^hy, andThephiio- 
the preference that was giv«m lo i^ a» BKwe ex-“P'’y^“^ 
oellent in itself, and less rejuig^abt to the genius rises into 
of tiui gos|>e] than other systems, did not.preront'’^®^**' 
the doctrine of Aristotle hNMia coming to light 
aft er a long stru^le, and forcing its way into the 
Cliristiuii clmrch. The Platonics themselves hi- 
teqncled, in their schools, some of the writings 
td‘ Aristotle, particularly his Dialects, and re- 
(•(uiiniended that work to sikdiof tijieyotttb as had 
a taste for logical discussicPi, aha were fond of 
disimting. In this, the* Christian doctors imi- 
tated t he manner of the heathen schools ; and this 
was the first step to that univer^I dominion, which 
the Sfagiriteijitfterward obtained in the republic 
of letters. A second* and a yet larger stride 
which tlu! Aristotelian philosophy made towards 
this universal empire, was, during the controver- 
sies which Origen had occasioned, and the Ariau, 
Eutv<*hian, Nestorian, and Pelagiaii dissensions, 
which, in this oeittuiy, were so fniiitful of <;ala- 
inities to the Christian church. Origen, as is 
well known, was zealously attached to the Pla- ' 
tonic system ; When,, therefore, he was publicly 
condemned, many, to avoid the imputation of * 
his errors, and to prevent their l>eing counted 
among the ” number of his followei*s, adopted 
openly the philosophy of Aritdotle, adiieh was 

[w] See iEneas Gazteii*, in Theophrako, p. G, 1, 8, 13. 
etUt. Bartliii. 
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CENT, entirdy different irorh tliat of Origen. The 
Nestorian, ; Ariaa, and Eutychian controversies 
t j were mauag^, dr rather dmwTS dut, on both sides, . 
'• by a perjie^nal recourse to subtle distinctions, and 
captious sbi»hlsn}s. And no pfailosopliy u'as so 
j)ro|jNe|* to faniisli such weajKms, as Uiat of Aris- 
totle ; for that of Plato was far fioin being 
adapted to form, the ntiud tb the Polemic arts. 
Besides, riie Pelican, doctrine bore a striking re- 
semblance of ffjo Platohic opinions concerning 
God and the human soul j and this was an addi- 
tional reason which cai^iged many to desert the 
Platonists, and tO a^ide, at least, the name of 
Peripatetics. 

^ CHAPTEE II. 

Concern ing the Hodtors pnd Ministers of the Chris- 
tian Chuirckt and Us T'omi of Govemnm^. 

Tiieeitpr- I. Seveeal causcs bohtributed to bring about 
chuKh^o-*^**' tbe external ^feeclesiastical 

ternmeut govemuient The power of the b^ops, particu- 
dZ*’*d** tlMJse of the first order, was sometimes aug- 
mented, and sometimes diminished, according as 
^le times and the owjasions offered ; and in all 
these changes the intrigues of the court and the 
political state of the empire had much more influ- 
ence, thaTi the rules of equity and wisdom. 

These alterations were, indeed, matters of small 
moment. . But an affair of much greater conse- 
% quenoe drew now the general attention, and this 
was the vast augmentation of honours and rank, 
that was at this time accumulated upon the bi- 
sho{>s of CoTJstantlnople, in opposition to the most 
vigtwous efforts of the Roman pontiff. In the 
preceding century, the council of Q>nstantinople 
had, on account of the dignity and privileges of 
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that imperial cijty, conferred upon a cent. 

placeamoaigtbe first rulers oftheChristiann^wb. ^ 
This new dignity adding fuel to thew ^ 

they extended their views nf authority Wd i^mi- 
nion, and enCQUfaged, no^doufcai- con^t 

of the emperor, reduced the ia!*d of A«na, 

Thrace, and Pontu^ und^ thew i^ostly juris- 
diction. In this century, they, grais^ at still 
further accessions of powef ; ^ only the 

whole eastern |»hji of lllyB^a Tya^ iadded to their 
former acquisitions, hut' tltoy l»rere:iidsd exalted to 
tlie highest stinitoit ^ 

For, by the aSth Oanw^ at 

Chalcedon in the year that 

the same rights and honofii#, which nad heen con- 
ferred upon the ; bishop o^SioBoe, were due to the 
bisliop iW Constantine^, <te account of the equal 
dignity and lustre of tbC 'l^’nt^eSjiito Which ttiese 
prelates exercised their lihesaine couit- 

cil confirmed also,, by aapleJ^iivact* fbe bishop of 
Constantinople in the s^rlihialgpverBnieutof tliose 
provinces over 'which & ambitiously usurped 
the j arisdictin^ Leo the Great^ bishop of Rome, 
opposed, wit*vebeinenee» the passing of these 
decrees, and his opposition wafe sfecohded by that 
of seveial othet preuites. But their efforts wefn 
vain, as the emperors threw in their wei^t iii4p 
tlie balance, and thus suppeated the decisions of 
the Grecian bishops {o]. In consequence then of 
the decrees of this fkrooue coumwl^ the bishop of 
Constantinople began tOAContend olistinately for 
the supremacy with the Roman pontiff, and to 
crush the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, so 
as to make them feel the oppressive effects of his 
pretended superiority. An.d none distinguished 
lumself more by his ambition and aipr^ahee in 

[o] Le Qui«n, OrieiiS C'htisl. toa». >• p^®6. 
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CENT, this matter, than Acadus, one twf the bishops of 
PART II imperial 

V j- * 11. It was mhdi about this time that Juvenal, 

The ambi. of Jeru^eiD, or rather of JBriia, attempted 

tion of *’ to wlthdrim^ himself and bis church from the juris- 
juvenai. dictifMQi of the bishop of Caesarea, afrd aspired after 
a place among the first prelates of the Christian 
wdril^. The high degree of venemtion and esteem, 
in which the church of Jerusalem was held among 
all other Chrifjtian societies (on account of its rank 
among the hpoeloltcal churches, and its title to the 
appellation of motber^church, as having succeeded 
the first Christian assembly founded by the apos- 
, ties), was extremely lavourable to the ambition 
of Juvenal, and rendered bis project much more 
practicable, than it woirid otherwise have been. 
Encouraged by this, arid aniniated by the favour 
and protection of l^cc^osSus the younger, the 
aspiring pre^te n^t ;Only assumed the dignity of 
patriarch of aH Fale^rine [q\ a rank that render- 
ed him supreme and independent of all spiritiud 
authorit}':, nut also inv^ed the rights of the bishop 
of Antioch, and usurped his yni^iction over 
the provinces nf Pbmnieia and Alabia. Hence 
there arose a warm coufoet between Juvenal and 


J See Beyle'fii I>ictifmafy in Eng^lifth^ at the aitirle Am iufi. 
[9^3 PuhsUm^ the reader isdesirc*d to umler^taud 

three diNtioet province*^ of which eacfj bore the name of Pales* 
tine, and acTiOrdingly .the original is thus es^iressed, Prium Pa- 
lajstinarimi Epiwedpum seu Patngi’chuin. After the destruction 
of Jeiifsalem, the faee of Plile^e was almost totally changed ; 
and it was m parcetied out aiid wasted by a suceession of w^ars 
and invasions) ttat it pres«^rved scaretdy any traiie of its former 
condition- Under Christian eoiperors there were three 
PalestineS fm-med but of the ancient country of that name, each 
of which was an ^iseopaJ see* And it waii of these three dio- 
ceses that Juvenal uButf^d and maintained the jurisdiction. See 
for a further account of the lliree Palesrines, Spanhemu Geo- 
grapbia Sam, opp, tom- i* p. 
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MaximuH, bishop of Antioch, which the eoQndl of cent. 
Chalcedon decided, by Testoring,, to the letter the y* 
provinoeB <rfPho}iiicia aad Ambia, and i^h^^ing 
the former in the epiritoai pose^ion ^f a]i I*^es- ' 
tine [r], and in the high wliich he m- 
sumed in the chuieh j>]. W 
were created, m this oentniy, fivo superior mlera 
of tJie church, who were distingtiis)^ fooip the 
rest by the title of pati&HThs oriental 

historians mention a sbc^,: i»ia!5. the bishop of Se- 
leucia and Ctesiphon, to whoin, acodsdii^ to their 
account, the bishop of Apti^lNi^flfoitintaTi^^ ceded a 
part of his jurisdlc^ioh Btd additUm to 
the number of the patnj^hs b unwdtthF<rf credit, 
as tlie only proof of it is'diawn Ctom w 
laws of the couped of Jfloe, whic^ afe notc^oosiy 
destitute of aU'- authority. ,■ . ’'"I:.'" • , • ’ 

III. The patiiardis di^^oishod by cOn- The nghu 
sidcrable and extensive 

were annexed to th^ high' ‘They alone patriarclis. 
conseemted the bishop tvho lived in the^ro- 
vinces that belonged to their jjurijsdiction. They 
assembled yearly in cottnoil ^^e clergy of their re- 
spective disfticts, in order to ri^gulate the adairs 
of the church. The ct^nitoEK^ of all important 
causes, and the determination oftibe more weighty 
controversies, were referred to the patriarch fi 
the province where they aiwo. They also pro- 
nounced a decisive judgment in those cases, where 
accusations were brought against bishops. And, 

[r] also for an account of tie Tliree Palestines, Caroli a 
8. Paulo (jcographia Sacrlt, p. S07. 

[«j See Mich. Le Quien, Oriens Cbti»ftianus, tom. ni- p* 

110 . - 

[if] See the authors who hare wnttc^i the patri- 

mTlia. which are ihentionefl and recotoumiided hy the leai*ned 
Fahricitis, in hiH Bibliograph. Antiquar* <^ap- wt, p, 453. 

[?/] AsHeinaipii Bibliotk OrlmtajL Vatiesm. i. p^ 9, 13, 
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CENT, lastly, they appointed Ticars [w], or deputies, 
clothed with tWir authority, for the preservation 
fABT order and tirapquUliiy in the reaanoter pro- 
vinces. Such were the great and distinguishing 
j)rivU^;e» of the judiiarehs*, and they w'ere ac- 
compwied tvhh others of less molnent, which it 
is needless to mcntiiHi. 

It nnist, howieyer, be cai*efully pl^rred, that 
the autlmiity hf the natriiirqhs was not acknow- 
ledged throug^h all the without excep- 

tion. Several districts, both in tbei eastern and 
western empires wer®: exempted from their juris- 
diction TibeempCTW^ irbd reserved to tl»em- 
selves the supreme pbiyer in the Ch Iner- 
^cby, and received whh gwiat facility and readi- 
ness the complaints of those who canisidered them- 
s^ves as injured by the, patriarchs ; the councils 
also, in which the «r^€^ asnd legislative power 
of the churchlmnaediately resided j all these were 
so many oWta^es to the arbitrary proceedings of 

the patriarchul order. 

Tiie incon- IV, This cbni^tutiim of ecclesiastical govern- 
wasso hw hopa eontrihuiing to the peace 
pank'd the and prosperity of the Christian church, that it 
proved, on contra^, a peipetual source of 
Ld govern- dissensions and animositi^, ancl was productive 
ment. vatious incOnvepiences and grievances. Tlie 

patriarchs, who, by their exalted rank and exten- 
sive authority, were equally able to do much gootl 
and much mischiet^ began to eucroacb upon the 
rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of 
their bishops, and thus introduced, gr^ually, a 

, [w?] Diiv., Blonde]. De la Priniaute de diap. xxv. 

j>. 332. Theod, Oe PalHo Arrla-Episcopali, p» 445. 

torn. ii. of the poethin^ou^ works of J^ahillon. 

[ir] Edward Brerewoi^ufi, Diasert. de^ Veteris EccIeHiaB 
Gulieniatiofte Patriarchali,; whitih h printed at the end of 
artdihiKhop- Usher’a Itofiki ensiled Opusculura de Origiue 
Epiacoporum €i MetiopoUtan. 
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sort of spiritual bondage into tiie chureb. And cent. 
that they might invade^ without opfNOdtiot^ the 
rights of the bishops, tliey permitted the hhhops, 
in their turn, to trample with imtHihity iipdn 
the ancient rigitts and prtvil^es of the people. 

For, in proportion as the bishh|^s mndtipUed their 
privileges, and e;thend:ed their vusurparions, fh« 
patrianAs ^ined new iiiEoe^ of power, by tlie 
despotism which they eitercased OV)^ the episcopal 
order. They; among the 

bishops, and Edited hi^We^ the 

bishops and the the church; 

nay, they went srill itrtll^r/ ^d sowed seciJs 
of discord ^.twe^.the that 

all these cdifihustapnsrmi^hf lutmsh • them with 
peqietual matter foir thi^ i^eapci^ of 
rity, and proems theih a pytithd^ hf elf^ and 
dependants. Thtey ieftipo sakhlee;uhem to 
strengthen their own adtndrit^, ah|l to raiso oppo- 
sition against Ihe hidh w f^m ''ic^esy qtunter. 

For this purpose Ipp |h^ engeg^ in tJieir 

cause by the most aliu^g poni^ 
to their interests by the tho^i dia^id^^^ acts of 
lib«?rality, whole swarti|s pf niom ks, who served 
as intestine enemies to ^ bishops, and as a dead 
weight on the side of patriarehel tyiwnny. These 
monastic hirelings contributed mbre than any 
thing else to ruin the ancient ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, to diminish the authority of the bishops, 
and raise, to an enormous an^ excessive height, 
the power and prerc^tives of their insolent and 
ambitious patrons. 

V. To these lamentable evils were added the The con. 
ambitious quarrels, and the hitter animosities, 
that rose among the patriarchs, tbemselv^, andarciT"'^ 
which produced the most hloody w^rs, and the 
most detestable and horrid crimes. The patriarch 
of Constantinople distinguisheil himseif in these 
odious contests. Elated mth the ftivour and prox- 
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imity of the imperial court, he cast a haughty 
eye on all sides, where any objects were to be 
found on whi(^ he might exercise bis lordly am- 
bition. On the one hand, he reduced, under 
his jurisdiction, 'the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, as {^relates only of the second order ; and, 
on the other, heinyaded the diocese of the Ro- 
mam pontiff, and spoiled him of several provinces. 
The two former prelates, though they struggled 
with veh*@mence, and ral^ considerable tumults 
by their dpporirion,' yirt: th«^ struggled irieffec- 
tually, Iwth for VPlHiit Of s^hgth, and likewise 
on account of a Variety dff unfavourable circum- 
stances, But the Bomcm pontiff, fi*r superior to 
them in wealth and powder, contended also with 
more vigour andobstinacy, and, ih his turn, gave 
a deadly wound to the muiped supremacy of the 
Byzantine patriarcli. 

The attentiye inquirer into the affairs of tlie 
church, from this period, will find, in the events 
now mentioned, fftejprindpal source of those most 
scandalous and deplorable dissensions, which di- 
vided first the eastq^ church into various sects, 
and afterwards separated it entirely from that of 
the Wee*. He will find, that thei^ igiiominions 
schisms flowed chiefly fronj the unchristian con- 
tentions for domiiiimi , and Supremacy, M'hich 
reigned among those who set themselves up for 
the fathers and deifeiiders of the church. 

VI. None of the contending bishops found 
the occurrences of the times so favourable to his 
ambition, as the Roman poiiliff. Notwithstand- 
ing the redoubled efforts of the bisliop of Con- 
stantinople, a variety of circumstances united in 
augmenting his power and authority, though he 
had not, as yet, assumed the dignity of supreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Christian 
church. The bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
unable to m^e head against the lordly prelate of 
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Constantinople, fled often to the Homan pontiff 
for succour a|;aiust his violence ; and the inftaior 
order of bishops used the same inelJio4 ’Wi'hMsa 
their rites were invaded the prelates nf Alei- 
andria and Antioch, that the bishiop of Rome, 

by taking all these prelates altewiately under his 
protection, daily added new d^pees of influence 
and authority to the Roman see, rendered it 
every where I'espected, mid-wm impercep. 

tibly establishing its su^rema^y. the 

means by whtch the pohti^ e^stended his 

dominion in the e*^ its increase 

was owing to offier cah^. ' 
and the supine indolei^ jW ^perors left 
the authority of the hish^ Vho predict in their 
imperial city alippst wiin^t eoi^^ TPhe in- 
cursions, moreover, and friumphs of &e inu'ba- 
rians were so far ftom l^hg to his 

rising dominion, that they raf^ eohtaibwted to 
its advancement. For the kiogs, who penetrated 
into the empire, were 

methods of ^ving a suffic^ort d6i%P(^ of stsdnlity 
to their respective goveminents.; And when they 
perceived the subjection the mnHitude to the 
bishops, and the dependanee hf the l^hops upon 
the Roman pontiff, they immediately resolved to 
reconcile this ghostly ruler ; to their interests, by 
loading him wi^ heneits honours of various 
kinds. , ; , 

Among all the prelates who nded the church of 
Rome during this century, there was none who 
asserted, with such vigopr and success, the au- 
thority and pretensions of the Roman pontiff as 
Leo, commonly sumamed the Great. It must 
l>e, however, observed, that neither he,, nm the 
other promoters of that cause, were, ahln to over- 
come ml the obstacles that weH laid in . their way, 
nor the various checks which were mven to their 
ambition. Many examples might he alleged in 


m 
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CENT, proof of this point, particularly the case of the 
Africans, whom iio weats nor promises could en- 
gage to subn# decision of their controversies, 
jjjid the detc^ination of their causes, to the Ro- 
man trilMiniij 

The vices of VIL The viccs of the clei'gy were now carried 
tiw clergy, to thc mogt enonjiious length® ; and all the writers 
of this century, whose pr<dHity and virtue render 
them worthy of „c^4it, ape unanimous in their 
accounts pf thei;|hxuiy, aprogance, avarice, and 
voluptuousness m tlie sacei^tal orders. The 
bishops, and pai^cnilai^y tho^^^o^^ rank, 

cieated Various delcgat^ or ministers^ who ma- 
naged for them ^tfaii>s of their dioceses, and a 
sortof courts wye grddhftlly formed, where these 
poraipous ccdesiastics gaPe audience, and received 
the homage of a cringing multitude. The office 
of a presbyter Was looked upon of such a high and 
eminsnt natui^, that , Martin, bishop of Toni's, 
was so audacious to ihaintain, at a public enter- 
tainment, that the emperor w^ inferior, in digiiity, 
to one <if that'hrderl^i^' As to the deations, their 
pride and lieeatiousness occasioned many and 
grievous complaiiits, as appears from the decrees 
of several councils fw j. 

These opprobrious stains in the characters of 
the clergy would never have been endur«*d, had 
not the greatest part of mankind been sunk in 
superstition and ignorance, mid all in general 
forme^l their ideas of tlm rights and liberties of 
Christian ministers from the model exhibited by 
the sacm^otnl orders among the Hebrews, the 

[7/] LuiJ* 13* Cm pin, De Antiqua Ecclesisp Disciplina, 
Disk, ii, p. 166* Leydedkeri Hisioria Ecclen, African®, 

torn- ii. I)i«8. ii. p. 505* , 

[jr] Hulpitius SewtiSy Be Vita Martini, cap. x%* p. 339. 
compared witli Dialog, ii, cap. vi, p. 457. 

See Dfiv. Blondel* Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi do 
Episcopis et Fiesbyteria, p, 140* 
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Greeks, and Romans, during the law of Moses, cent. 
and the darkness of paganism. The barh^upons 
nations, also, those fierce and imlike G«i»»®ts, ” 'i 

who, after the defeat of the Romans, ditdded ^ 
among them the western empire, bore, with the 
utmost patience and mpdmattoh, both the domi- 
nion ana vices of the bish(^ and priesl^ because, 
upon their conversion to ChHstianity, they be- 
came naturally subject to jar^iction and 
still more, bo<Wse they lb<^«d ^poii 
of Christ as invfBsted witli ^e: sgmd ri and 
privileges, which di^n^shed the ||riestB of their 
fictitious deities.' •• . 

VIII. The corrupti^^; of that who were The tour- 

appointed to promote ®*-Xn«”i-o. 

amples, the sataed , intaheste of' and virtue, ceeded the 
will aj)pearle8S surpiisit^ wheW wo oom^ 
multitudes of |>eopl6 of im binds ward eyery where 
admitted, without examination and without choice, 
into the body of the elmgy, the great^t part of 
w'houi had no other view than ^e enjoyment of 
a lazy and inglorious r)e|jdee.^ :f these 

e(;clesiastics were corrfmeo to no fixed places or 
assemblies, had no emplo 3 Titoehtb of any kind, but 
sauntered about wherever they pleased, gaining 
their maintenance by imposing uponihe ignorant 
imiltitude, and sometimes by mean and dishonest 
practices. 

But if any should ask, ImW thid account is re- 
concileable with the number of swints,, who, ac- 
cording to the testimonies of both the eastern and 
w'estern writers, are said to havie, shone forth in 
this century ? The answer is bbvipus ; these saints 
were canonized by the ignowmce of the times. 

For, in an age of darkness andl corruption, those 
who distinguished thci»selves from the multitude, 
either by their genius, their^ writings, or their 
elo()nonee, by their prudence and dexterity in 
mauag'mg matters of importance, or by their 
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meekness and modeitd.ioQ, and the ascendant they 
had gained over their resentments and passions ; 
all such were e^^emed something more than men ; 
they were revei'eneed as gods j oi*, to speak more 
properly, they ap|)eared to others as men divinely 
in^ired and f»fi of the deity. 

IX. The monksf who had formeriy lived only 
for themselves in solitary retwiats, and had rtever 
thought of assuming any rai^ among the sacer- 
dotal order, were lioyr gradually distinguished 
from the popidace^ ^d were endowed with such 
opulence, and suc^ hcmpuiti^ privileges^ that 
they found ^eiimelyes in a condition to claim an 
eminent station among the suppmts and pillars 
of the Christian csspnmunity The fame of 
their piety and swctity was at hist so great, that 
bishops and pin|d)yters w«a» (dtem chosen out 
of their order [cj* tmdidie passion of erecting edi- 
fioes and conventsi in udiich the monks and holy 
^iigins might «8rve Cod m the most commo- 
dious manner, was at this time carried l>eyond all 
bounds 

The mona^o orders did not aU observe the 
same rule of discipline, nor the same manner of 
living. Some. ftdloWed the rule of Augustin, 
others that of Basil, others that of Anthony, 
others that of Athanasius, others that of Pa- 
chomius j but they, must all have become ex- 
tremely negligent and remiss in observing the 
laws of their respective orders, since the licen- 
tiousness of the noonks, even in this century, was 

[(&] Epiphimm Export, Fidei, tam. i. o|^. p. 1094. Mabil- 
loB, ItepoB^. ClwittioiBes Eegnliema, tom. ii. of his poirt- 
luimotia Wfirks, p. 114- ^ 

[cj Suipitiiis Severus; jPe Vitiit ca^* x. p. S30. DmI. 

i. cap. xxi. p. 426« V 

[«/] Swlpitius Serenift^ Dial. i. p. 419. Norisius, Histor. 
Pelag. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. tom* i. mf* Histoire Littendre do 
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become » proverb [d], and they are said to have cent. 
exdted the most dreai^ul tumults aad sediMoas ^ 
in various places. All ihe iinanasti ctf all 

sorts were under’ tte protedimi of the bishoj^ in 
whose provitms they livMi nor d^ patPMOT^ 

claim any authority over asap^ars wi'^ the 
utmost evydnce finna the diMMes m the councils 
held in this century 

X. Seveiaiw^j^if j^tpinad^mdddn^ritadoifnedOK^ 
this century-.' ;A>mdhg'''^;‘<Ehh<^'”'^d;;C^ 
the first place h dwe lnlC^ji^ 
so famous forrhis,.1«inr«h!ll^i^^ 
rious cuntrovetndes'^h^ - tt^.ad^hged. It 

would bcuiya«thiiiean^i|^|NH^^^|>m^ 
are duo to this emiftiint a^iyilj/;!^ 
on the other hah<h: a pai«i«lhy< 

jiass unccnsundi: ^ ' i^O-hti^us 

and contentious 

\vlneh are laid to ’ r . 

After Cyril, we may ^hm ^h^oreti bishop of 
Cyrus, an eik^ueu^ cdpi^^ 1^^ writer, 
eminent for hisat^uatota^^ branches 

of sacred erudition^ laitiohftn^^ in his attach- 
ment to some of thd Ne^ris^ dspors [Aj. 

" ' ', ';' ’''>:v.‘. . -, 

[<^3 SvSp, Severus; ]>ii^ i; c«p. viiii p. St>0. 

L/J S«(S .To. L«iut«ii l;^Hwiiiio is Cbnaun baniumta*i» B. 

Gcrmwi, opp. toia. iii. pwt II. p.,-^' '<Jv dw records, 

posterior to this ceattuy, the moill^ cte fr^ently «dled clerks. 

( Set* Msbwoii. Pwf. *d Sssoi. ,ii. : Afitw. Sanctor. Ord. Bene- 
dioti, p. 1 4.) And this shows, fflOSr began to be raziked 

anwng the clergy, or midstors of d>» 

[</] The works of C^zrtl, la six voldiaies |b&V,‘ were pnhiyied 
at Paris by Auheiti in the yeto 163^. : , 

[Aj ’^e Jesuit S^mwd gare at Baris, ka the year lj642, a 
noble ediritm of the works td this prekto i« four rduraes m ddio ; 
a fifth was added by Garnier, in 1685. 1|^ Ws Bmat .tdtwrve 
in favour of this excehent eCclesiatdc, io r^wsad ft» Sanc- 
tity and simplicity Uf Iiis manners, 'dni he abtoddned the 
dortmes <d Nestoiius, ifod dius effitoed gtidn ^ had eon- 
tiwrtod by his p^soual attachmest to that bnedc, md to John 
of Antioch. 
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GENT, Isidore of Pelu^uai was a inan^ uncommon 
learning and saneii^^ A ^eat number [»] of his 
epistles are , extent, and diaoover more piety, 

genius,, erui^iton, and msdmn, than are to be 
found m voluminous ppodm^imas of many 
other.:STOt^PJ.<;:'' ■ 
l^teopliillus^, bishop of Alexandria, of whose 

writing are BOW extant, ae^piired an iinmoTtal 
name* by his ,yi!)d«mti|>|p^ and his 

V,: ; - :v‘' ■■■ 

■ P^tadius a rank among the ^tter^sort 

Ghrysostmh, ' , 

XheochuTe of liopSdN^ 

his death of the gi'^te^ *nroire, was one of the 
most learned mim ^ his time. Xhose who have 
read, *»» 

writings, which will 

lament the wantiof these €!<»np<»5tioD8, 
which areeither or, if any remain [w^, 

the Syiiae |h]*, ' 

The 2012, which 

arp (livhtetl ifiUr five llwy short, Imt adminihiy writ- 

ten, an^ are ©qWUt recomoifeO<iah!t> for thesoK^Jty of the matter, 
aw<i the polity of - 

[1^3 Epistles is that which was 
phhiWiefi ln folio, by 1638, 

[/] See Edisebi Historia )^triarchar, Alexan- 

(lrinor..|>. 109* r-' ^ 

£];m3 %e Josv S^WfWt l^Moth* Oriental. Clement. 

Vatic. ii» p. 22^ 'o- 

tnyti Jflr tfcfc k^count of the woriks of Theodore, 

that Ik. MjO^ the Dissertation# td’ the late 

Duke of OrWrie, io ope of which lliat learned fwrince 1ms 4e- 
monstrated, thiW tW CtifeOientary upon the Psidms, which is to 
he found m ^^e Clvs^,;^p of C<^dwu% end which 

liears the name fif “ k the Jir<>du^rion of Theodore of 

Mopsuestia. Tliei^ eaiiits ^so, beridfe ijie fragments that are 
to ^ found ia Fbotiiis, a n^tisoript CAmfHWfmtitty o^ this illus- 
triouB author open the twelve miimr prophets. 
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Nilus, disetple of Cfaiyao^Kwa, ^e'l^oral cekt. 

treatises of a practical and piona kind ; ' but tli^ase _ 
peiifomiances derive frdm tbe woi^y 

and iaudabld intaatnHi 
aiiy other omsuinstaiJCev!^- ^ 

We pa:^8 over in 8Ue»pe3a|dllbE of Seleucia; 
Tbeodotos of df Cyiii(«iin, 

for the ga3« ■ -5 »V\' ■•/fi " 

XL A' the The Latin 


(writera^"^”- 




of this centdry;^o,;ji 15 ie.;ivigi:^!i[|^^ 


jpemus'i 
too much iu 


which his amblidimr' 



vrever 
fint in 
fe and 


excessive f oj. .Jf ';'< ,'>v: i'‘ 

Qrosius 

putation by -idie 

cavils of the .pa|^#^^i^8i^;<i^ai^|^ty/ and by 
his books -aghiaSt^1lie i*r«scilliap- 






ists [p]. 

Cassian, aa man, in> 

culcated in Gadl, bdl^ W.l^^ 
writings, 
prevaikd among 
and was a sort of called 

Semi _ ' / ' '■'■ ' ■■ ' '' 

Maximus of 


n'lmblia^ii^s^^ 

which are yet iKj^^ti aye, for 

'[ '’ '' ' '^, ' '’•' ' ' ''ft 1*'^ ' ' ' ,‘ * ‘ 

[o] Allth^ worifiS'tif iiTtw© 
vohiroew ^blia* tie jfW 
Qucnel of the eratoi^*, 

[j»] See Bayte'^ Ht liielue^ O^im. A va- 
luable edition of tfoig ai^ 

niedaK waa publiribed in itbi -ai I«yde% hi the ye4r 173S, hy 
tlie katned HaTeroawipi , •'' ;■' '"v-' 

Hlatoite Litteraim de la ti^ pjt « j^moa» 

Critique de la Bibliotl^.Eeide^iaatl^bt pit t>u tom. L 


kk ltdio at 


p, 156, The w<u*ka of Ca»8im 
Fnmcfort, in the year 029^ iifi&k by 

Alardus Oaaseua. 
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CENT, the most part, recopamendable, both for their 
MET u. Mjd inp^. 

'- M- Eu^heriufj ^ jL)K>ps, andbisltop of that city, 
was ope jpf the ^j^t cojiidderalde moral writers 
that floortshed pip^g tW Latim in this oenr 
tury£fj., ;■ , ■'■ ; ■' 

^j'Nolaf^}, distaiignished by his emi- 
nent atid fervent piety^ is also esteemed for his 
poems and .good p^'fomai^ 

Peter, btehon il» obtained, by his elo- 
quence,, of nor m’e his dis- 

coumsoi^if^y'd^^tite.^^^^ ■ 

8alvian witw;;' at the same 
time, a who, in his 

vehement dedalmattO^fi^inrt th vices of his 
times, unwat^ly dM^v^ tl^;defeots of his own 
character {nj." ■., ' ;; ' ,, ^■"; - 

[r] See « folate, in tJw Histeire, Litte- 
raire de ^ Fnirtcej’/t^ t}. pi, 875. ; . ' ^ ” 

t* j pviw!» ^4 ecdedwtic is more jrene- 

raBy k(io«rh t>y t^Vn; See Lit^eraire de 

1» rtsitce, teBB. iii p. 1-78/ ' .llie hwtt edition of his works is that 
publhdied hy Le ^fan, i» the year .1685, in two vo- 
lumes, 4t6. .; , •:'• , 

[f J Agndli I^S(>tiS(»Ih.|E«t;ile^ Ravennatensis, tom. i. 
p. S21.' ’ ■ V:' • t 

[«] Hist. Litter, de k JFVanc^ torn. ii. p. 517. "nw 

Ku^ors of the hktory heie rekreod to, give a different account of 
SalyiWs cliar^r. Tlwy aidt^ llwt his declamations 
e^r^st the vices of die age^; in Jits Tremtiiie agniiist Avarice, and 
his Discowse cc^rnit^. iTdvudeaee, are warm and vehement ; 
hutRiey represddt Ate, one of die most hu- 

mane aAdtenemlte ten iiffW It ia, however, beyond 
aS d^ttt, tijiia^ i^.n^VexWwngahtly austere in the roles lie pre- 
scrililMl for dw' c«H®te* stif Bfe, For wintt k nKwe unnatural than 
to recoinmte^te Qhrktian^ m a necessary eoaditaon of sdva- 
tioB, tlte ka!f^ whok suhstanee to the .poor, fo the utter 
ruin of ilwir teldte and rtdadons? It teaf, howev^, be con- 
fessed, that his auitetk|; in ptet of diadpltne was acnunpanicd 
widi tlie most aotedo naotkiatioa towaoids diose who diflered 
from him in artidfesoffAwdi’ There k a moat rwnarknble pas- 
eiifte to tJik piRpoee, k hw Ttedie fioaoonning Providence, book 
V. p, 100. 
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Prtwppr of Aqaitain, and Marius Mercator, are cext. 
abundantly known to autJb as have employed any 
part of their time and attention in the atndy of i 
the Pela^an disputes* and the other controrersies ^ 
that were mana^d in this eentnry. 

Vincent of Lerins gained a lasting reputation 
by his short but excellent treati^ against the sects, 
iutitled Commonitorinm 

»Sidooius ApoHinaris* a t^id writer, though 
not entirely destitute of el^uehoe } Virgilius of 
Tapsiis ; Amohius the yc»uu§«af|* irim wrote a com- 
^ meiitary on the book of F^ihx^ ; thadontius, and 
others of that class, are of l^itjde <xitnseq[(ience to 

deserve a more paitienlpjt Wik$e. 

* S ■. V f 

CHAPTER m. 


’ Cotu'eruin0 the JOoctrim qf Church during 
this CMmyk 

I. Many points of religion were more largely Many 
explained, and many of its dochdiies determined 
with more accuracy and precision, than they had teimiiLLii. 
heon ill the preewing i^es. This was owing 
to the controversies that were multiplied, at this 
time, throughout the Christiaij; world, concjerning 
the person and nature of Christ j the Innate <M)r- 
ruption and depravity of man } the natural ability 
of men to live according to the dictates of the 

[?p] Tiii^ trotk of Vinceat, by otir 

autiior, «w*pm8 8c«ATp!y worthy of such applause. I w nothiug 
3n it, but that bliud veneratilon for attcfont opiniouap which is so 
to the disi^overy aod p}t>grpss of #uth» nud lUi Attempt to 
prove that ntrtbing hut the voice of tmditkwa w to bo eonsulteti in 
fixinj;* the stMise of the Holy Seriptures. An amide atTounf of 
Vincent, IVosper, and Arnobius, is to he fotind in the Histoire 
Litieraire de la France^ tom* ii. p* 303* 94S* 369.' 
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CENT. 4ivine law; ; the nedBssity of the ^Time grace in 

PART n *”^®**‘ sfiSTathsn the hatai^ and existence of 
'.1 human hhertf i and other such intricate and per- 
plexing ^uestidns^ irtie saiared and venerable sim- 
plicity of the priinhive tiiheis, Ivhidi required no 
more a WiC faith in the WcH#of Ood, and a 
sincere ebcdiebceto Uds faojl^law%^ appemed little 
better than wi^ieity and ignoranoe t^ subtile 
deotoi^ of this qt^hiii^;^. ; ' Yet, so ithappened, 
^at maiiy'.%f who 'at- 

tempted to remove^ the 

very ill m>:4hib''tpiai^i|r»g^ men 

into the paths genuine 

piety, theyhcv^dil^;yp«to of 

controversy and darkened 

than illustrated; ^ of religion 

by a thick snhtilties, am- 

biguous torn^4and‘«^^^ mstinotions. Hence 
arose lieW^^ matter i^foaittosity m dispute, of 
bigotry and UhcbantidtlChesa flowed like 

a torrent thiOagh im^eeding a^ and which all 
human efforts Seem uhahfo te In these 

disputes, thebeat ofmi^cmvaiid the excessive force 
of rehgious' aatipatBy and contradiction, huiried 
frequently the cbnfontMng partied into the most 
dangeiTKUS extrem^'-'/'--;. ‘ 

II. If, befojpe religion 

was clouded with superstition* aO^ divine pre- 
cepts adulterated fnth a mixtere of human in- 
ventions, this evil, instead of diminishing, in- 
created daily. Yfe l^appy teuls of departed 
Christians were invoked by numbers, and their 
aid implored by assiduous and fervent prayers; 
while none stc^ dp to censure or op^se this 
prepf>stero«s worteip. The question, how the 
prayers of mortakjlpieended to the Celestial 8pirtt.s 
(a question whi<m afterwards produced much 
wrangling, and many idle fancies;, did not as yet 
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owasion any difficulty ; for the Christians of this 
century did not iuia^ue that the souls of the 
saints woi'e so entirely confined to Uie celestial 
mansions, as to be deprived of the privilege of 
visiting uiort)d|s, and traveUii^, when they 
pleased^ through various countriee. They were 
ftti-thcr of opinion, that the ^latses most frequented 
by departed spirits Tvere those where the bodies 
they had formerly tadmated were interred ; and 
tliis opinion,^ vriMdh the borrowed froih 

the Greeks and Bomaas^^j^dered the sepulchres 
of the saints the genorad t^ndenveiiis ofonppliant 
multitudes [j»]. ' The of tliose who, 

during their lives, had rim reputation of 

uncommon sanctify, we^ utnV hpaioured with a 
particular \vorshi|» in places $ aiui many 

imagined, that this worsH^ drew down into the 
images the propititnis presence (tHf the saints or 
celestial beings th«^ represented deluded, per* 
haps, into this iffie fancy by the craBy fictions of 
the heathen pri^ds, who pohlished rite same 
thing concerning the statues of Jn|ihsier and Mer- 
cury [^]. A singulaar 6dA. irresisrible efiicacy 
was ^so attribute to the hones of martyrs, and 
to the figure of the cross, In d^eating the at- 
tempts of Satan, removing all sorts of cmamities, 
and m healing, not only tlie diseases of the body, 
hut also those of the idind^ir]. We shad not 

[^] Lax^tontiuHt IHviiifUf; Bb* i p. J64. Il<^- 

MO(lu8, Opp* et t)»eT, vFf, ISS. Compare Mith tlietfie, 8i|lpi« 
HUB Seveiua, £pmt* tu p. 371. IMab ri* cap. xai* p. 474. 
Dial ui. p. 512. io TheopbraHto, p, 65. 

Maeariuf!. in Jac. Toll} Inaignibtii^ Itawnw ItaliGi, p. 197. ntiU 
evther writei*B of tbk ap^e. 

[//] Cbmontiom Hmil x- p- 6#7. tom. U PP. ApoBtoKc. 
Aniobius, adv. Oantes. bb* p* 354. Ca^* Bartihius, a<l 
Rutilium Numantjiauy p. 250. 

[z] PmdeniiuN, Hymn, xu de Claims, p. 1J>0, 151. Sul 

piiiuB Severua, Bp. i. p. 364. SneaB Ga3U0u$> in Hieoplua'stn* 
«. 1 
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CENT, enter here into a psntt<nilar nceotint of the public 
suppUcatinQia) Itie Wly fi^grittiages, the sapereti- 
v tious services j^d to departed souls, the multi- 
plication of temples, altani, penitential garments, 
and a mulUtnde of oth^ circUfitstances, that 
showed: decline of genuine j^y, and the 

corrttpf ^kn€^s that eidip^ti^ the lustre of 
pritj^ve Cllirisiiwl^. As thfflre none in 
these times to hinder the retaining 

the opinions concerning 

departed seu^:hetpes, 3|^moi^, temples, and such 
like raattet^\'-‘linidy^^^j!’''!|i?^^ -them. into 

their reltgip#'i6m^^''|::;'|^d'd«^ intend of entirely 
abolishing; tl^ of ancient 

times, these mstiSat»^8,,;w^ with 

only sohrie flight: j '$11 this swelled of 

necessity the mirei^ of^ii^^sS^on, and dcftuined 
the m^auty of and worship 

with th<w ps^nism, which 

still subsist in 

It will not imfBxjprr to observe here, that 
the famous p^gmt d#eh|tne, concerning the puri- 
fication of dej^rW means of a certain 

kind of fire, was'oiOTe amply mpW and con- 
firmed now 'thaii it bad fmtnerly been [«]. Every 
l>ody knows, that tlife doctrine proved an inex- 
haustible source of ^/iricbm to the cleigy through 
the succeeding ages* and that it enriches the 
Romish church with its> nutrition streams. 
Interpreta- III. The interpre^atadu of the Holy Scriptures 
'mpture. employed fewer pens ki century than in the 
* preceding s^e* m wbidb the Christian doctors 
were less involved in the lahyrin^is of controversy. 
Yet, notwithstaidliig the multiplicatiou of reli- 

[fy] See, particiilarl^j^ftcerniiag 4ik Augustin, bif 

, bonk de vm. QuestionilifllPE Btdditiuiiii, toiti. vi. opp. p* 

12B» Be fide et opeiibas, ogif xvi* p» 182. Be fide, kjw, et 
dbaritiite, sect. 118, p. 222. Euamtioae, Ps&l. xxxv. sect. 3, &c. 
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gtoue disputes, a considerable nuniber^i^. leur^td cent. 
men undertook tiite useful and iinpmi^aaiit |ask. 

We shall not mentimi those Vbo confined: 
illustrations to some one, oft books of 
divine word, wcdi as Victor of Anfiochij Pdly- 
ohronius, PM|p, tS. Cordoua, 

Salonius, arid Andtew of ria. , W 
not, however, ^aS8 over in*' silerioe ,Theodoret 
mid Theodoi«^ Mopsuestia, 

the two most fiix^us ^ho 

illustrated a great paiisvi^ Scriptures 

hy their pious 

nent, both in; i j 

and, free andvi^rip|*^u<li<^:^;^^^ after 

tmth, they fidlowii^ 

given by their jurefeeiessliW^^ as they 

found them agrees^ Ip 

taries of Theodotet the 

hands of the 

on many accounts woifhyf|lici|i^^ ^ light [o]. 

Cyril, of Alexandra dmeifes a pla<^ 
the commentators pf U stiU 

higher rank, among thy u|e^ a learned body, 
is due to Isidore of f^eidsium, whose epistles 

[/;] See SinaQn, Histeiiift de$ pril^ 

tateiirs tiu N. Test* chap* xxiu p* ^ liid Critique <le 
la BHtlioth* Eccleidlaftt. ile Du ||^ Theo- 

florct wote eemmentiM^a ^e ^eoics of Mosea> Joabua, 

Juflgefi, Ruth, Samuel, Pealmm the Can- 

tic!e»t Isaiah, Jeremiah, Boru^, £zeki4> Daniel, 

the 1 2 lefssei; firopheia, anj St Paul'a 14 BfMep 

[c] Jos. Sim* BihU<^t Cfem. Vatie* tom. 

iii. sect. 2. p. ShnOn, Critique Je la ^Bililioth. Ecde^ 

de Du Pin, toim L p. 108. €17. :JW^ are by 

Fabridiis, upon the testimony of timnbectua, that Thebdote^s 
comineutary ui>on; the twelve prophete i« still in beings in 
MS. in the emperor’« library at ^||ma. See Fahr, Bihl. 

Grsec. tom. ix, p. 102. See ateo |||\au and learned 

account of the writiiiga of thk Credibility, 

hi% vol. iXf p. S89. ' , 
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-CENT. Cjcwitaiii many obseryMmus* which ca«t a ccnsWcr- 
y- able degree of iqii^Olci iseverai parts of scrip- 

IV. It j$, however* to be Jhui^ tlmt the 
roCTicaUnd greatest ,|)e^ «f thO'C'toraoentators, both Greek 
weak com- and ClbUpwing tho idle, fandps of Origeu, 
mentatoM. naittral sense of the 

words* and subtile, and hidden signi> 

dcf^ions, im^iifsXas dbe termed 

ih^) in tbp of the Holy Scrip- 

tures. Seve^ bf ;^e ((^eks, ^ arid particularly 
Theodoipt* <®n j»recisi<»n, 

in illustrsdhig; theshdoi^ Testameijt; 

and their sBCpfts^ ^eib 'i^ at- 
tributed t6:|hbirfd^j^ of the Greek 

langpajge* ahieh thof h^ their in- 

fmicy. But neifhei* cast 

intmh light upon the . which was 

cruelly toriured;h^>db^..S^ pens of almost 

all who attenii^ . ^ and explain it. 

For nothing k : batninoii than to see the 

interpreters ol; cental^ straining all the 

piuisages of that sac^^ either to typify 

Christ, and the . blewii^ of hk kingdom, or 

Anti,chitst, and the wars aitd ’ desolations which 
he was to bring upon the earth, ai^d that, without 
the least spark of judgment, or flie tunallest air of 
probability. 4 

Saint; of V. A few chosen sprits, superior to the others 
dl^an^T sagacity, and were bold enough to 

^dement Stand up s^ainst tltj^ <bitkjaJ delusions, and to 
point out a iMUGEa* an'd ^^ainer way to divine trutlu 
^is vre leain from the epistles of Isidore of Pe- 
Insium, whoi thdiigh he was not himstdf entirely 
free from this alkgorieul contagion, yet censures 

[d] See for an acco^tv 6f thaw two aotborsv Simon, Hw- 
toife des Principtnix (^inmentoteuxt) du ISouvoau Testament, 
cli. xxi p. 300. 
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juiUpioualy, in many p 1 {u;es» thoaPtiiat Abandoned cknt. 
the historical sense of the Old TeHtfiinent» and 
applied, universally, all its narrations and predic- 
tions to Christ akme. But Hone went greater 
lenj^ths in censuring the fhncifal followers of 
Origen, than^TTieodore of Mopsuestia, who not 
only wrote a ho< 4 e conoerfring allegory and liis- 
tory, agiunst Origen *d80, m his com- 

mentary on tbepi^phete, did not he^tate to apply 
the most of thw predMotl^ t<# ys^ous events in 
ancient history £/J. Thfe HSwtMier^ interpreting 
scripture was very ill reo^Nld, ««d oontnbuted, 
perhajis, more to wise |be -general ery i^ainst 
him, than alltidie erronexm^ dhdtribes with which 
he was charg^ Tbe‘% 8 tca^i»ns followed the 
examjde of this rembliwld^ and eminent man [hj ; 
and still continue to consda* him m a saint of « 
the first order, and to preserve his writangs with 
the utmost care, as prOcioos mmitiments of his 
piety and learning, ‘ 

VI. The doctrines of religion were, at this Didactic 
time, understood and represented in* a manner ‘‘““'•vj* 
that savoured little of tAteir native purity and sim- 


[('] Faenndus IImiiKn«S|U»i D<* Tra>«iJ( Capht^ Ht». iii. «^p. 
VI. in eaj!>. andv* 

[^/*J Acta Condlii Consisuttimipofs UU moi CEk^enki V. tosn* 
iiK Cojiciliocuw^ !>. 58, 

8#' Tln>odQre, alWr Wp conddiwd 8» the 

paiciit tli« Petegifti) and tbougfh duriup^ 

hiK hf(f* he yim held in thd jblgk^t and died in iiie coni- 

mmiion of the dittrch* 

[/# J This appearb by dta tnatimony of C««n»as Indioopteti«te», 
a writer of the irfttb ci^nttiry^ who wm nndi^tthtHfly a Neiitorian. 
For tint* author, in tile fifth hOoh of Ida Cbriatian Topography^ 
wliit h Montfaucon published in nw collection of tW Rj^eck 
fathers, maintain*, tW of all the Ptadnts Davids fioaiir only are 
applicable to Christ, And to cotifinii tbi^ hi* opniloOs he affirms 
boldly, that the writers of the New Testament when they ap- 
ply to Jm»H the proplieries pf the Ol^l do llm rather by ^ tnere 
nccommodarion of ?he word*, without may ii?g«trd to ihewtnie and 
ji,enuine seuse. 
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cjBNT. pltcity. They were 4rawn out by labotired com- 
mentaries beyoud j^ie temis in which the divine 
thoi^htlit to Tcvesd them ; and were 
examined witb mimiteneafi and subtilty that 
were to them with obscurity. 

And w^at Was still worse, the theoki^cal no. 
tions that gewrally prevaOedi were proved rather 
by the authorities^ and iogiod discussions of the 
aneiept doctors, than, bf the onentng dictates of 
tim divine wpid; < # does not ajypear that in this 
century atty atlesnp^ to form a ddtnpiete system 
<tf tfaeolc^, unless i^e that title to six books 
of iiistrm^bn, nhfi!^ ^d to have com. 

posed fSw the But as 

we have ahbady the pri brandies 

of religion wei^ iybottphil^^^^ the vari- 

» ous books that' the Nestori- 
ans, Eutychiati^ I’^^l^ans, 

The mana- VII. The nujptu^: jd* ,th who disputed in 
this oenti^ ^ainsf,' ^ infidelity was 

agdmst UK very cimfflderable^ y^ the exi- 

ga^»nd geocy 0^ I'hd tipjes^ and IImb freijnent attacks made 
sectories. upoD Chtistiainty^ Theodo- 

ret, in his ingeni^s apd learned treatise, De 
curandis Gimcorum ail^tiouibus, Orientius, in 
his Commottitmiuin, and Bva^us, in his Dispute 
between ^Sachaeus and Apollon iiiSi opposed, with 
fortitudeand vigour, those rtiat woralnpped images, 
and ofifeyed; their to tiic Pa- 
gan deities fAl. Td may add Pliilip 

t detes iGuia FhiloStoi|tius, whom the latter 
ackedTc^iTdil^,. and thd fonner Julian. Ba- 
silius of S^ubia j t^<^htiu% in his Contro- 
versy with lieihanmi ai^ Evagrius, in his 
Dialogue between ^eophilus and Judwus, ex- 

[Q Grninadius I)e Smpwr. Ilcelesiast. cap. xxii. 

p, 2B. edit. Fabric. ' \ i 

[A] See for ati accmuit df Omutim iii>d Hihttdre 

Litteraire de la Fr^oe, tom. ii. p. 1^1, and 252. 
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posed and refuted the errors s^d (^yils of tlw csekt* 
Jews. Voconius the African ; Syi^m, in his 
Book ctmceniing Faith ; Gennadias kUvW 

who deserves to be {daced h!) the ’ifirst raidc 5 aitd 
Theodoret in hie Treatise eOleerniog thd FaMes 
of the HeretKjs, o|ipoeed a^ii 4;^ diflferent seds ; 
not to mentiaa s^inst tihe 

errors of one or other |!a!i4)p|ii|^^ 

Vm. Those who O^e- The sefMt* 
tian sects ohseawhd a ; aaos^ hlpiril and, vicious “^‘^^*** 
method "erf’ cohtiWerejr. 

accoi-ding to-; the * ■ .sophists, 

and, what^ hf 

and In 

the Roman co«rlh,‘ tlW^ dpieult and 

doubtful nature vyet^dejea^^ of 

certain aged lawyers# ; ^ by 

their abilities and they 

happened to diffisr iras de. 

teitnined either by is plui^^si^ by the 

sentiments of the. e^ illm^ous 

members of that i^espamfe rbbd^ pro- 
cedure of the Roman t»j!»aiiids this cen- 
tury, admitted aa a iu tlw! de- 

liberations of epuncils, and; Ih ihe 
of religious eotttrowersy, to the gi«a^^ un- 

speakable ‘detriment of trhthi For by tiiis, rea- 
son, and even commmt seheei vere/in some mea- 
sure, excluded from eveacf ^f(es4oo ; and that 
w'as determined as r^it and fr^e, 'which appeared 
such to the gT(^cte8tnmi4ier, iwr had be^^ af^ymved 
by doctors of the greatest note in yareceding rimes. 

The acts of the various conneife. whi<dt are yet 
extant, manifes% show ^b| this the ease. 

And this circumstance, ect^ihed wuth what wo 

[/] S08 iJ&I^Coitte* Hwodos. i. ir. De responsw 
prudentum, p. S 2 « edit* Eittieriail« 
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cErr. have already obseire^ vdth reKpeet to the dispu- 

KACT ». ®ake 

-. i it ®asy fiw «(8 % iiniial&e the vmooe defects that 
must Imve pr^iied m the ose^tods of defending 
truth aiid up|)o«d^»e 

wltingi . law, 

in the lieiigioaB eontroveray, this 

hy human 

auth^lfes^ spurious and 

suppOMtmo^ 1 For i»aay audacious 

imj^fa^ wer^ifa^i^ publish their 

OWfi Christian 

woithidai-^ ttofs’ 'of even 
'Christ hb^f;;«0^^^;';imiy i^O^I’es-y that thus, 
in the deraetwlC^^iEj^pTO^ and In the coui’sc 

of coufedVi^:^»;;^ef t;u^it ha^ to 

oppose to .,iaut^iMes,l^^ ^I^Oee of their respec- 
tive opinions. ; The church was, 

in this centui^;/^«9pwhi^^ with these infa- 
mous cheats, ^ muductions. This 

is smd to have eiigi^ed' ^WBsius, the Roman 
pmitifi', to call'' fe®eth^; a poaod}, ootnposed of 
tlie bishops of the in which assem- 

bly, aRera^s^Otex^ii^mli of those writings 
which appeal^ dpdec gthdt ahd y^erable names, 
the famous decree jpetssed, thatciiepiived so many 
apocryphal bo^ Off^dr horr^ authority. 
Th ^^ HfetMag .of 4h|e hand really b^pened, it 

but asany lear^^ i^^ ad^rt^ that the decree 
attj^lted to iOdadOs. labours under the smne in- 
conveaiffiBcy wWi the bodca nhioh it condemns, 
and was by im thepatpiiiction ofthat pon- 
tifiT, but ca jSfid^ ^4ecdver, who usmped dandes- 
tinely his naioe adl aothority [m}. 

_ ^”*3 f^wwoHis ’Vidhhfe part iv. p. 109. 

Cave, Ifiat. LHter, Scriptar. EeeleiiMi pi l^dF Urb. Getlofr. 
Siberu*, Rafat. ad EadiiridieD Sewi, p. 79. . 
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X. Eucfaeriii.% Satviaii, and Nilus, sy^ irUJ^t a cent. 
superior lustre ammig tfeie muiy wnters this 
centuiy. T?he e^pt^le df l^benus, 

Ute Oontmipt of t^e World*' 4|e semlar^^ jTJ^ 
losophy, is an ex(^lleat botl^ in point ^ 

of ndiattep and style. ; ®lte.?5iSfiMrit9 jSt&ric^ tlie 

hermit breatiie a Wt are 

highly^-defectivp ,y 4 iia«ty ‘l%e matter 

spiouitf> . prVfp«E^:;of 

{ >osed seve«y 
)ut they 

Tiie works ■ that?- 
Prosper, 

on account of- adtich 

are to be found, 

seritenoes, tfanu^ en> 

tertainment to subh ala^ 
method, and sound^’t^tgiiM^lN^^^ indeed 

this want of methM m 

raugement of their neglect 

of ti-aoing their <tohj«^ are 

defeoto common to ^nipEt ldhilbn^to of 

this century. ' '; >■■ <,ii *; '..' '■ '■ ' '■ ' . ■ 

XL Had this, indeedi,^ 

the candid and intoa^iol wptdd haye sitopprted it 
With patience, and ;alti!ihui^ it ^ toe 

infelicity of the time^ 

and teachers of tots , age idld dh^pE^^ to 

the cause of trim pie^ hy .ti^riffiyde and 
siastio inTentiotts. “Ihe Mfstiei^ #ho pretended 
to higher degress of ' peslbetiim tl^ Chris- 

tians, drew evety wdi^to their party* paTtaculariy 
in the eastern proyliucesC e hnmber <rf toe 
ignorant and iiiconsidersto' toidtito^^ by toe 
striking appearance of their attstore and singular 
piety. It is impossible to deseribb the |%dnr and 
severity of the laa% which these seits^feite ^natics 
imjioscd upon tbemsetyes* in order, as they al- 
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CENT, ledgfsd, to appease the Mtyi aod to deliver the ce- 
* lestial spirit from Uto honde^e of this mortal body, 

f Th^y ttot oidjy iived^ d^ beasts, but 

^ also lived sdtoSthe toanner these savage ani- 
mals ; theyr rim '^alted throng the lonely deserts 
with a asj^^'^ add with all the agitations 

of fhm^ty ^^^they jsolonged th life 

oC^eir amaoi<i^b^f^%!4^ nourish- 

Bient of ^ 

and itohvef^'ldi^k:^ nlotipnless in 

certain p|beea es:p<Mied to the ri- 

gmir and and tovards 

the condtn«<mi.^/.||i^wo^•>^'dbn up 

in nariow anli n^ was 

consid^i^* aa'^ aoceptahJe me- 
thod of wot^l^hg^llte dehy,^ rendering 

him piofaiSdn^vCn'l* ! part of tiic 

Mystics wfla^ ^io this ex- 
travagant disi^ipSi^^ !i^S^ the pretended 

three of reaaoh ^ natural pro- 

})ensi%r to sdlftii^^^glos^ melancholy cast 

of mind, a^ submission to 

the" authority: hud lexar^ies of others. For the 
diseases of mb mhnlv.ai nroll asthose of the body, 
ai%:|peuerni!y spreads 

its infechou di^eadfial rapidity thaii 

super^timi and Several persons 

have the jw^epts of this 

severe ^is<dpUne,fbN|d'f^ absurdities into 

a sojrt of sy«tes^'^^^^ Jalhu>us Pomerius 

amdngf the sba many among tlie Sy- 

yiansj nfiii^ it Is np^ess to mention. 

The super- XII, ipf triple Instancy of supeabtitious irenzy 
disj^medd higher 

[»] See tte i»f MoncbidB ; tfe^ IdBiwac 

Histoiry (if its abo Sulpillts Bevems, Dial* i. 

•P]* [o] l^omeriiis trestlse/ |>e Vitii Contemp^tiva, 

tn ivhtcH the doctfiiiei «tiid precejm ^ the Mystics wate eara- 
6iliy cotliK^d. ^ 
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veneration, or excited more tlie wondca* the cent. 
multitude, ihan that of a certain i»rder fOf men, 
who were called l^lites by the Greeks, m»d y 

Columuaris, or Pillar Saints, % the La^ns. 

These were persons of a nidst singular and extra- 
vagant turn of mind, stood ^tloiiiess 
the tops of pillar^ exptest^ raised fin* this 
exercise of thehr pidieiMie, and rehashircd there 
for several yeai«, ainidst tisB. a^ 
applause of the s^id pefida^ The inyentor 
ofthisetrcm^ ridi<»ili^^^d^^ wfs Si- 

the agreeable einployda^? ^ idtepberd for 

the senseless auS|te9^ies of life. 

But his enthtt«bsin ;chinnieil hipi ^^1} greater 
lengths ; for, in ^(»iier heaven as 

he could, he paii%^ years of his 

wretched life upon\five^pHlfa^ twelve, 

twenty-two, thi]4y<«ix» and^^ f^^ euhits high, 

and thus acquhed a ihost i^kiidn^ and 

atti’acted the veneratioP’ of alt [/>]. 

Many of the inhtd^itimts Syria fuid Palestine, 
seduced by a folse anshitidn, and an utter igno- 
rance of ferae religion, f<dfowed the example of 
this fonatic, though net wi^ the Same de^ee of 
austerity :And what ie ahnOid incredible, 

tj»] See the Aeta. Sanctor(iS(i,.M«iate JaWteni, tom. i. p. 

261 — 277. where the reader -will fiitd ^hie aecotmt we hare 
)>'iren of ihie whihwieal dwcipKne. Iheoderet, indeed, bad 
i>efore yiveh eeweral hints .of it,. . atuong other things, 

that Simeon bwd gradiitdly (bd«}ed ' to .’the heigli*’ his . pillar, 
with a design to approach, by this nt^s, nearer*‘to heaven. 

Sep Tillemont Menn^et .^r servir h I’Hwtbire tie I’l^iee, 
tom, XV. p. 8i7. edit. lVw> See irim the Acts of Skpebn the 
Stylite, in Steph. Enodii Aesemmspi Actis MMtyrum, Orient. . 
ct Occident, vol. u. p. 2S7. pubtudied at . Rome, ih ftdto, in 
the year 1748. 

fy] The learned Frederic Rpanhehn, in his Ecciesi- 
aetieal History (p. 1154), speaks of a second Simeon the Stylite 
(mentioned by EvagtiuB Hist. lib. vi. cap. xxiii.) who lived 

VOI,. ir. E . 
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CENT, this superstitious, praetice coatiuued in vogue until 
the twelfth ceuturi:, whou» however, it was at 
length totally supTOrmecl frl 
The Latins had too much wisdom and prudence 
to imitate the Syrians )M»d Orientals in this whim- 
sical superstitioou t And when a efertain fanatic, 
or paaifed WuliHaicns, erected one of 

tbe»B piUam in the eoanti^ of Treves, and pro- 
pOs^ up|i^ I^ S^r the manner of Simeon, 
.the neighlmtirihg hiidiiO^ ordered it to be pulled 
down, and thus japped this specaes of superstition 
in the bud[<j}., '-'../.y - , 

Further (!«* Xm. The diseiplino and man- 

ners had a bad efl^ upon the moral writers, and 
structora, those who weib set apart fiw the instruction of 
Christians. Thus,- In instrnctiiig the catechumens 
and others, they, were l^ligept and zealous 

in inculcating a reg^d th^ parts of 

rdigion, and ah .atta<di|i^pi to,, bodily exercise, 
than in forming thb heart /and the affections to 
inward j^ety mid .sohd[;; viriue. Nay, they went 
80 far as to prescribe rqies of sanctity and virtue, 
little difl^reut irom:4tim urmatural rigour and fa- 
natical piety the Mystics. 3alvian» and other 
celebrated writers, gave it as their opinion, that 
none were truly and perfectly holy, hut those 
who abandoned all riches and honours, abstained 
from matrimony^ bgiutsbed all joy and cheerful- 

ia the , cser^ttiry* This feitt^c mem$ to haw eairied 

his attf^ntios still the chief of tlie w*ct : for he 

reirmioed\i>pon h5» pslto iiyty-^ y^ars, and from thence, 
like the Mtt SUmcmt hp or tlsi^er .deluded the 

nmltitikie, chNdaimed pretended td ca»t oat 

devils, to held diseaee^, »nd;w> fowtel/foture event«k 

[rj *See Urh* (Joddfr. Siheri I)«»f de tiancti$ Columaaribus. 
Caroli MajeUi IHaa* do StyKtls^ pujb^hed in; Assematiiu Acta 
Maityr* Orient, et jO^ideni tom^ ii. p# 246, w^bere niay 1 h^ seen 
a cttpjiet-plate ptini of Slmeon’ci pfllar^ ; 

[jr] Gregor, Turonens, Hbtor* fmiteor, Bh, >Hi* cap. xv, p. 
387, 
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ness from their hearts, and macerated their bodt^ gent. 
with various sorts of torments and mortifica^ons. 

And as all could not 8h|>port such eiase^wve > 
degrees of severity, those madmen, or frtnatics, 
whose robust coristitutlohs and savage tempers 
were the best adapted to |Ms land of life, were 
distinguished by the public applause, and saw 
their influence and authdritylnprease daily. And 
thus saints started up like iPi^hrOiMns m almost 
everyplace. ^ 

XI V. A small numbfer Of , ani-Thecon. 

mated by the laudabJ|| 4^ait' ^ ,r^oriaation,^”''5^I|^^ 
boldly attempt^, tte'plwbfc tto’^the" too o£ this rome ami 
growing supersfrtidnj , and the de-'^‘B‘™““®* 

luded multitude %iib thij!( 

discipline to the genuine 

piety. But the votaries m^ii|!«fri^tion who were 
superior in numbterj' 

reduced them soon their 

noble and pious [O* 

We have an example .of tWs; to of Vigi- 

lantius, a man f(^arkfi^fe and 

eloquence, who ivas born in CWadit and weiit from 
thence to Spain, w^here he p^orinod thfe functions 
of a piNJsbyter. on his return 

from a voya^ he and 

Egj’’pt, begun, aimutv'tbd!: of ' this cen- 

tury, to propagate sevm^r di^^anhiW, mid to pub- 
lish repealed exhortatioha>'<paitie opposite to the 
opinions and manners of the Among other 

things, he denied |h)^ ^tlie and the bones 

of the martyrs were td he honour^. iyith any sort 
of homage or worship; and thei^ore censured 
the pilgilmages tljat were made to places that 
were reputed holy. He turned into derisioi^ the 
prodigies which n^ere i^id to he wrCu^t in’ flie 
temples consecrated to inaHym, aii4 condemned 

C^] Augfustitt cotBjpItufls of tltis ia lu« &n>oaB opistlo to 
Ja»uanu*3» No. 119. 
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CENT, tlie custom of perfoorning vigils in them. He 
Y; asserted, and inn^ed'^iiJ) reason, tliat the oustmn 
topers iat the tombs of the martyrs in 
broad day was imprudently borrowed from the an- 
cient supen^tj^ of tlm paga^ Ifo maintained, 
moi^oy^^l^htpmy^rsaddTessedtodepmt^ saints 
wore void of all : <^caey } and taseatM unth con- 
tempt -^uding the celil»icy of 

the clm^, a^ ansteddies of the wion. 

asticlife. AtMtiffnailyi he aiBEirmed that the con- 
duct (rf thorn gubstarH«> 

among the ind^^jE^^ salmiitted to the hard.si.ij»s 
of a. part of their 

treasures 1U3:I^tWfiaiiem purposes, had 

nothing in it 

There were flm. ChdHC' tmd Sj>anish bi- 
shops Severn! tl^ rcljfehe^.^^ Vigi- 

lantius : Hut of the age, 

assailed this with such 

bitterness and honest presbyter 

soon tbmid th#4ici#^ hut his silence could pre- 
serve his life rage of bigo- 

try and s«p«er*t*ti<m. T^S jproje^ then of refonn- 
ing the o<mnptinit^ a #iBati^^ super- 

stitious aaeal h«^ mfepc^ucMSd into the diurch, 
was dipjced i« And tlie name of 

good Vigilantius remains still in the list of here- 
tics, which is aelnmndnd^ ^ aathentlc by those 
who, witimut any wgard tu their , own judgment, 
or Hie deciandion^ OT swptutOj, followed blindly 
the decision of anH^uity. 

Dispute* XV. TI^ Ci^Qtinvelnie^^ whidi bad been raised 
genian^ * oimceiTurjg Gr%eis and his doctrine, to- 

wards tWoimclnrion rd* the pmewding owtuiy, were 
now renewed at Constantinotde, and carried <m 
without either da^ncy or primenoe. The Nitrian 

Bayle’s Diction^, at die artide Vigilantius. Barbey- 
rat% D<J la Morale des P^Tea, p* 252* Gerhar, Jo, Vowsius, 
TliiwibijHi p* 170, IJfetok^ Litteraire de 

la Fnmeo, tom. ii. p* bf* 
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monks, banidiied from oh alWnnt of tbeir ceht. 

attachment to Origen, took reihge M Constanti- 
nople, and were treated by John Ohry80$tpai> the ^ 
bishop of tliat d^, with cleihency and b^igUUy. 

This no sooner came to the knowl^e of ThOo- . 
philus, patriajihh cd* AlhKandr^* thnn to formed a 
perfidious pro^eet ji^ainst tl»e ^doquent j^late; 
and sent the famous with several dher 

bishops, to Constai^m^e, his fall, and 

deprive him of hfe ej^(50|^‘ 4igh%» time 
could be more fovou^b^elw j^-^eeh 
project than that in',w|(,|E;b;, it' w«s fo^ for 
Chrysostom, vehi^ent 

declamations agaltist people, and 

the (jorrupt maonera of t»hl«8iiapi w the Courts 
had incurred the dlsplea^iiire df^; had 

also excited, in a mpha p^aa^bM^W nuhmer, the 
resentment and indt^tie®/ pf^ Eu- 

doxia, wife of Aroami:^ princes® 

sent for Theophiias '«md iflfo E^tian bishops, 
who, pursuant to her ordopj^r^jpafred fo Constan- 
tinople ; and having :<a#ed ;ii inquired 

into the religous aentiimmis of ChrysodPub and 
examined his morals, and the whpfo .cimrse of his 
conduct and conven^hop', wMi ffie utmosft seve- 
rity. This council, which WtS! feld in tht; suburbs 
of ChalcePon, in ^le year/i^* with Thpfjphilus 
at its he^, deelareilil Cfe*^fo8fofo of 

his high rank in tbe chiawi Of the 

favourable maimer in whleli he stood disposed 
towards Origen mid his follbwi^ ; and, , in con- 
sequence of this decree, oondemTOd him to hsu 
nishment. The peiqde of Copstantinoplte, who 
were tenderly attach^ to fheir pious arid worthy 
bishop, rose in a tumultuous manner, mid pre- 
vented the execution of this nurighteous sen- 
tence [?c]. When this tumult W£^ entirely hushed. 


l^r [w] This is not quite exact : Iw it Sppearsj hy the 
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CKNT. the same unrSentii^ jud^s, in onJer to satisfy 
PAST n. rage, and that of Endoxia, re- 

newed their "^nten<^ the year following, under 
another pretext [*}, and with more success ; for 
the pious Chrysostom, yielding |p the redoubled 
efforts of his enemies, was hanishM to Cucusus, a 
city of CUicia, where he died about three years 
after [y]. 

llie exile of this illustaioas man was followed 
by a terrible sedition, of the Johanhists (so bis vo- 
taries were CB]led),jwhi(ditira^ calmed, though with 
much difficulty, ^ of Arcadius It 

k beyond all dpdPtf th^ tfie proceedings againt^ 
Chrysostom were c^el ilitd unjust f in this, how- 
ever, he was to Idiawae, that he assumed the autho- 
rity and rank wbi<^ h;^ ^ granted by the 
council of ConstaUlipople to the bishop of Ibat 
imperial city, ai^sot him^lf u^ as a judge of the 
contixwet^y Mwaen 1n^ the Egj'ptian 

monks, which the Alexmsmiah prelate could not 
behold withoul; the utmost impatience and re- 
sentment. monks, when they lost their 

protector, were fbatored to the favour ofTheo- 
philns } but the ffiOtibu the Origenists conti- 

aecounw of Ae hpKt ifaiu tljw SjKotehce ^'was rfsilly pxc- 

cMteii, and tto wmlirnjed tfep dwee of this fii-st 

synod, by .banisfiiBg €}uys^^ into Bidiynia, w, as othfif* al- 
lege, by biift to rmre to ikef rountiy. A yioJent earth- 

quake Mid a Wriblo ♦^OWBT of hiiik wfikth were Jooked upon by 
the midtitude «s jodgw^thi dceastoned by the unrighteous per- 
00X11^0% <|^d>eir fiioHe alauned the cwirt, and engaged 

thens .to lucsl C>hi^'aosi»w W hio o^ee. 

t’a'3 Thia new jweteitlwas She ipdecent manner in whirh 
Chrysoatom m «aul id We ikektnti^ W^‘n^ Eudoxia, on aiTomit 
<rf her having Wetdd her atatne tn idlver near dw ehiircb. 

[*^3 See and llermanti who have bofh written the 

lift* of Chrysastoni ; W afectfiaiJe's Dictidnai^, In Eughsh, at the 
artide Aeacins. 

fs] See CyriJli Vit® Sabw in Coteletii Monnment. Eexks. 
Gnec. tom. ii, p, 274. Joe. Sim. Aaaeaoan. Bibiioth. Oriental. 
Vadcao. torn, ii, p. 31. 
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nued, notmthstaj^dlng aU thi», to in cent. 

Egypt, Syria, and the adjacent oonn^es^ and 
heJd their chief xesid^Qce at Jc^nsalem, ■ ' 


cm?TE9,M 


f. . ' ^ 


Concerning the Ri^s. <i^ ; ' 



in the 




Oritfl that ceremonies 

Tocords Jeft 
are the 
ft8atis> 
and 


I. To enumeircde the 
were added, in thil'^ 
worship, wotddre^a^ i; 
size. The acts ofopnriil 
ns hy the most ce 
sources from w 
factory and 
to these we 

more than a ,, 

sidemtion. SeviSrai of un 
corrupted by the conta|;ioai;|pi^i)^^ times 

in which they liyed,^ haver' 
ledged, tliat true piety and 
as it were, under thht enorfrip]^;^^ 
inoni(M>! under which" they Ihy i^i^jMng m 
century. This evil: ivas igno- 
rance and dishonesty of thd to the 

calamities of the taa^ wld^iW^Oi^^tijehm 
favourable to the oi? and to the 

culture of the niind} tod to the 

natural depravity of inipei^ct^mdid^ who are 
much more dispotK^ Vfotdhip vdih the eye than 
with the heart, and are inore ready to offer to the 
Deity the laborious pi^p of an outward service 
than the nohler, yet inmpte.oblatibn of ploits dis- 
positions and holy affeettOns. " ^ 

II. Divine Worship was now daily rising from Dew rites 
one degree of pomp to another, todrd^enerating^thfat^^ 
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c®Nt. mot'e and more intna gaudy spectacle, only pro- 
PAnT I P®*" stupid admiration of a gazing 

V * -! *,< populace. Th® sacerdotal garments were einbol- 
^ lished with a Variety orriamerits, with a view\to 
excite iu tbe minds of the multitude a gicatdr 
venemtion for the sacred order. New acts of 
devotion were also celebrated. In Gaul, particu- 
larly, the solemn prayers and supplications, which 
usually precede the i^niversary of Christ’s ascen- 
sion, were now Itislituted for the first time[o]. 

* In cdher places, perpetual acelarriatiww of jwaise 
to God were perfdraied both night and day by 
singers who sncceedt^ each Other, so as that the 
service suffered no inteiruplion , as if the 
Supreme Being took pleasure in sinii noi^y and 
turbulent shouiing, or received ur(> gratification 
from the hlandishments of nmu Th(> riches 
and magnificence of the churches cxeeciiod all 
bounds fc}. Urey were also adorned with (‘t>slly 
images among which, in conse<jui*nce of the 
NestoriaU controven^, that of the \"i)’gin Mary, 
holding the ciiild Jtisus in her aims, ohtaiin^d the 
first and principal place. The altars, and the 
chests ill which the relics were preserved, -were in 
most places made of solid silver. And from this 
we may easily imagine the splendor and expe^nses 
that were lavished upon the other utensils which . 
were employed, hi fhe senice of the chui-ch. 

Thd feaRts III. On tire other liltud, the agapsa, or feasts 
of charity. charity, were i»w s^pprcjssed on acc(mnt of 

tlie abuses to which th^ ^ve occasion, amidst 
the didly decline df thal pety and virtue which 

[«] S^e Sidamiif Epist. Kb. v, episfe, xvi. lif>. 

vi, epkt< a« dfio toin. 

T. p. 4>7, ' :;i . ' ' , ' 

[i] Gftrvais, HiMtpire tofcw. i# p. 2Si. 

S^e Mitylen^, De OpiKdo p* 1C5, 

166 . 
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rendered these meetings useful and edifying in the cekt. 
primitive ages. , , . , 

A nevj' nrK‘tho(d also 0 ;f prooeeding with jpenir 
tents was introduced into the I^tin chdrcli^ 
grievous offendensy wlp fytinari^fy been ol^Sgi!^ 
to confess their guilt in thA ^ df the con- 
gregation, were now d^if mortify- 
ing jtenalty, and obhuned, fyopi. JUed the Greaty 
a ]>em]ission ip confer^ iih^< '4^^ a 

priest appointed for, thjsd change 

of the ancient discapline,’'nifo;;'.^'|.lfoij^^ re- 
straints upon licentiptiaifo^:;il^^i^ remtdn- 

ing barrier of chastityj ,W0^',;pBS|^'remov(^ and 
the actions of Oiristiahi? >V:erfe{!^J^ no other 

scrutiny than that of the cjet^^ a change* which 
was fr«‘<(uently convenient for •tbo 
also advantageous in many sacred 

order. , ' , , Vv, 


chapteS’^.v. ' 

'u c ' U>' ' 

(’mtcerning the Dissensims . that 

trmd^d the Churc/i 

I. Several of those sdi|^ Jwl^ch h^ divided Atxcieut 
the church in the pfycej^g ^eil, renewed their 
efforts at this time, ifo j^p^l^fo thefy 
opinions, and Infooduced i^ tumulte and ani- 
mosities among the Cldris^^. We, shall say 
nothing of the ^^pvaliansy Hfert^onites, and Mmd- 
cheans, those inauspicious and fotal names* that 
disgrace the emlier annals of the chm'Ch, though 
it is evident, that as yet t^ir sects snbmste^ and 
were even numerous in many places. We ifoall 
corjfine ourselves to an actR}Unt Of the Bonatists 
and Arians, u'ho were the pests of the preceding 
century. 
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CENT. The Donatists hiaJ hitherto maintained them- 
selves with a sacteessful obstinacy* and tlieir affairs 
were in a goodita^. Bat, abontihe beginning of 
T^iw. ce»t^,Jtfee fece of things ebanged much 
tiX their dmdKantage* by the mean^ of St. Angos- 
tm, bi«^p of The ced^hbjie bishops of 

Afri^ ad^ated by the eahoitaitions, and oon- 
ductl^ % the this izealous prelate, 

exerted themsdi^es with tbe nhnost vigour in the 
defteiotion . lof this; oe^taous : whom they 

jOstly looked iftot only as taroublesoroe to the 
. church by hut hlso as a nuisance 

to the state by ;Sp^ they 

employed ip dieir oj^^ deputies 

were sent, in the yesrHtoi, from the council of 
Carthago to idle eni^peror Hpnorius, to request, 
that the laws enaclod heretics, by the pre- 

ceding emperor^ /tolj^t ltlhte lrirce against the 
Douatists, denii^^^^ belonged to the 

hereUcaJ tiihe5;^^>*«dto to desiire, that bounds 
might he Set to tlwllljmhureus fury pf the Circum- 
celliones. Th^ first that the emperor took, 
in consequepce of this request, was to impose a 
fine upon all the B^atists who. refused to return 
into the heoQm ofvhbe chtnnch, and to send their 
bishom and do^rs into banishment. The year 
foUowingioetvlaw^iEilp# severer than the former, 
were ena<^ed agaln^^iihls, rebellious sect, under 
the titla And as the 

magistratdo remiss in the execution of them, 

the coiipcH of Caiths^, In the year 407, sent a 
second time deputies tp the epipPror, to desire 
that certain persons might be appointed to execute 
these edicts widi vigbur mad im^ aiid their 

request was gttmt<d*> 

II. The faction of the Bonatists, though much 
broke by these repeated idiocks, was yet fiir from 

[<#] Th«* Circtunceltioam alres^y ine!ition«<]. 
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l>emg totally extinguisSied. It reeav^spdl a piB(|rt c«n*-. 

of its strength in the year 4 j 08, after 

been put to death %. the of^er of 

and g:Bi»ed a still fyrm&e aociBH^iim of .vt|;6itr 

year tollowtog, in irhitdi the eto]^r«*- 

law in fevour of lihj^f^ of ^ 

hibited tdl wniptMt® , iik; ^ religion. 

This law, - 

licitations of'tbe;-'t!Hnt£^'f^^ 
thage in. the 
bune WQ» 8cg| 
power to biTOg', 

unhappy, ^ eontoE^"|' iteld 

tion, heard ,lhe 

space of three days, 

sentence in farns^-nf- the- 

tholic bishops, W^o wesfe nti: liaii' ^ 

ence, were ' 286 iXk. 'of the 

Donatists 270. ■ 

aj)pealed to the eniper(^ri%|;^^tt|iei^ The 
gioiy of their deK^t who 

bore the prin^psd-part;|ji.;i^|t'^‘‘cjpS^f^ 

C^3 86e Frank,' 

tat. Mn«v. 

that this meeting,. 

termed a coid«r«see 
earned on at 

Donatists; nW .did -imy : ■i^if «nd#*iTOBr ,.w or 

defeat the ot^ ,lW confeir» 

ence, then,, was pTOfi^y * p^d4 Oiii h trhi^'Mwcelfittiis 
was, by tiie'erapMor, j^rptiwrted fBife'. of «;WM>r, of Omi re. 
ligious controversy,' npcdraii^y pw*^^ced e^terioj 
after a propr bearaif ttf the anine; It 8p««i^ 
from this event, lhat the notion of a anpremBi j»>Ag.. 

of controversy, and ndet tlw .diuM^ by (^rist, 

ha<l not as yet entered iut» «ny <H)i«’‘]S sbro. sVe see the 

Afriean bishops tiienisdves «|^aling ^ eiiiH^r .in tho 
present religious qnestitni. , ' ! 
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CENT, w^o, indeed, }ii» writings, councils, and admoni- 
tions, governed almost the whole African church, 
PA RT u.^ the and most illustrious h^ds of 

that exierriiye province. 

111. conference t|jc party of the Do- 

natisl^.w^ great^ weakened; ikh? could they ever 
get the of this terrilAle sh(^, though the 

face > 0 ^ changed «||erwards in a manner that 
was pitf^r lb The greatest 

part of of punishment, sub- 

mii^d b th6.ctnp^hir*s decree; and returiu^ into 
the bosom of ; "White tit© angerest penal- 

tie&'were incfiici^ remained oljsti- 

nate, aiid pci^i^ed in their rebellion. Fines, 
baukbnaent; (bndi^ioh of goods, were the ordi- 
nary punishments of the otestinate Donatists ; and 
even ^e pain death was indietediupon such us 
surpassed tlie lost in pervei^n^^ and w'ere the 
seditiousrinid^ad^nftthatstQbborDfaction. Some 
avoided thc^ pentd^es by fright, other's by con- 
cealing themselves, imd smne were so desperate as 
to seek deUverafrce by self-murder, to which the 
Donathte had a shocking j^tpenslty. In the mean 
time, the QrcumcelHoueit used more violent me- 
thods of warding ofr the. cbteomion of the sentence 
that wmi pronouncefr-agaliist their sect ; for tb<*y 
rwi up and down through the province of Africa 
in the most outrt^CUB manner, committing acts 
of cruelty every where, and defending tiremselves 
by force of arm^. ^ ^ ^ . 

The Bonatists, tndei^ recovered afterw'ards 
their ihriiicr hhert^.mtd by the suc- 

<*ottr and proteCiteti they recieived from the Van- 
dals, who invaded Afrka, with Geuseric at their 
head, in the yeiap 4^7, and took this jwovince out 
of the hands of ihe Btemaiis, The wound, how"- 
ever, that this sect bad received from the vigor- 
ous execution of the Imperial laws was so d(?ep, 
that though they began to revive and multiply by 
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the assistance ttf the Vandals, yet lAwy coul4 neTW cent. 
arrive at their former strength and Instre, 

IV. Tlie Ariahs, opjires^ and 
the imperial edicts, took r^age among 
fierce and savage nations who graBidjafly^/Ai^ 7!<° 
overtuining the ^hnd^a 

the Gotb^ Sneri, Hei^j a^ iSnij^h.: 

diaus, a fixed resid(^^_;:iit^':|^;.|i4^^ 

And as their Security they 
treated the Catholics^ Wfth'Wie’^^l’^l^ce '#»ich 
the latter'' had etnploy^ ,cihCT 
heretics ; and' they 

Nicene doctrin^f ■ The:''''V^^j^'; 
in Africa, surpassed 
in barbarity and injtis;^ 

The kings of this fi-iS|Ni!^''.pei^^y"P^^ , 

seric, and HhneriC' -hk''; 

churclies' of 'those' €hTsStfs^'-'''«te,''^ ,, , 

the divinity of Cbrii^ 8enfeth«lrh||Si(^,idfe^ ’ 

and maimed and torihi^ited ^ 
as were nobly firm add inikKs;|h|e)’ th :^ 
of their faith [/]. decfesf^ that, 

in using these severe and ’they 

M'ere authorized by the eEahl|de!df^i^^ 
who had enacted Jail'S of jhatore 

against the Donatists, 

who differed m opihiidrL of 

Constantinople r^j,‘ 

We must not here onut 

doris mii-acle, which is sdld tb hdvc wb wibw|ht 
during these perseebtiobS in Aj^^ abd by wfiidh 
the Supreme dBeing is siippbi«ed to have d^a 
his displeasure i^aibit tlm Arialgs, and bhi 

[/] See View Vitena* )ib/iiu:l>i^ Peraeij^iilsioiie^y^ 
which Thcoti, Ruiiuwt ptihlished at Baris intthe yeiar in 
bvo. with his History trf tte sauae j . 

[.(/] the edict of Hunenc, m the hi^t.ogp «rf VkW mew* 
tliined in the prd^eediv]^ iiole^ ,Uhk iu 'pv 
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CENT* towards their adteimries. Thi$ miracle consisted 
in enaWing those Catholi^^ whose tongues had 
been m% oiit hy Jhe Ariitn tyratit Huneric, to 
n\^$k and to |>roolaim aloud the 

diidne Sariour of the world. 

he denied, 
of the 

' AiijftSfj^toMe witnesses [/«]; 

;': lih'einerive» ocular de- 

Utica, ii5nea« of 

;|6ai» (wh« in qtn»stion. 

and found out), IW 

cnpiuts, and the empemr Justinian* 

' Upon' tlifi twiro^mies, the 

learaid ^ Ahhi^ti^ m dextantB defence of 

the niiinxs^^ ^ifi^kdiniiiy foct, in bi$ work 

&c. vol* iii. p. 

Ifcc* wheie all nf liiit ’ jand nil the ^ubtiJty of hi« 

in Ins 

CmttroTein)^ m altto 
in W» »eil»oiifif |ife^^ in the year 

md; Mkeelianeoua Tracts, tmv^e 

maintaiiied tW #fwne hypothe^ To the foituer, an answer 
was puldished % an ^ w under the followirif^ 

i^det An .Inquiry intM> mdd to have been wrought 

in tboJF^ Century, I^ipoii I^otxte ofthodu;a c^lmstians, in Favour 
of tJbii Cosine Ikio in a better to a P'riend/' 

W» inay ventuTO io that dsis answer is utterly unsatisfa< - 
tory*: tile author erf, after having laboured to invalidate the 
is^'^fovottr of . tl^ f»c.t, aeeum hiinself mtrrely 
h^ ouut for he acknowledges at last 

die p^jesihij^ty of die hut papists in denying the miracle, 

and ompfMim, cr^l dilution was so imperfmly per- 

forstoed ujwm ^Jiese coiifoftamii, m fo leave in some of them such 
a shiUu 5trf was sufficient for the use of speech* 

i>r* (tU whoiu hs.ve attributed the IWemehtioned 

Amw^x^ W&ntmm the sitiue h^^iothesis, in fiis Free Inquiry into 
tlie Miraeufoue Powers, tuppomug, that tonnes ^ the 
persons in quaatfon •KWere not entirely rooted out, which be 
corroborates by tW following c^omdemt^on, that two of the 
sufferers ^ said tOfhave utterfy lost the faculty of speak- 
ing For though ithk he ascribed to # petsuliar judgment 
of God fmatshiug the immoralities of which they were 
aftor^aids ^%y, yet tWs appears to the doctor to he a 
folded and improh^le solution <rf the matter, who unaginei 
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but whether it is to be attributed to , ft: «W|>er* 
patural and miraculous ]^wer. Is ia iraatte not 

lie Bolmi it lietter by i^upp^bg bad not beeii 

«>f tbelr entim tongue^ , He gees fit 

cases from the Memom* of the Aeac^y ^ Sdenee ifpfei, 
which prove, in Im bpiiiW* That . ^ mira^ 

ow^ its wbola credit io diir of 

The fiiat m that of ‘‘ a girf bo«^ a who yet 

talked as eiwsiily and distinctly ha If l^Ws had enjoyed the full 
benefit of that? orgati/ and ** n hoy, wlio^ at 

the age of eight or nine hy a gangpohe,- or 

ulcer, and yet retained the See Middk- 

tons Free Inquiry, > ■ ' ' '^, 

This reasoning of the scn|3(^^ irf dfiyiil^y ap{>^anBd 

superficial and unsatisfaetO^" ^ /tfe 'Mx* . Bmdwefl, 

who (saying nothing ahe^" ‘1^ ‘‘TrinitJuiiHaia 

who remained dumt^ filler and 

whose dumbness is hut their 

iimnorality,' since gifts ' 
graces) confines hiinsdli tq:;:the'''4qiWd 
rallel facts drawn thii , already men- 

tioned. To show that these 

against the mhade ih qui^tioa^ lie Juitly that though 

in one or two pmicular cases a 

formed as to utter Uttkulhte soUgdS,^ in- 

strument of speech {some 

tlie defect), yet it cannot fee afiy ilhp^ !eda mhweidous, 
that this should happen to a pmeon% 

whose tongues .were cut out to a di»- 

eouu tenauml doctrine. To deny ‘ ^ question, 

we. mufet maintain, that H is as a tongue 

a.s with it. See Mr. DodweirS''‘B^;A^)*f^'^^'!w*/'M 
Free Iiujuiry, ^kc. p. 96i, 09^ Huo,; , ■ ry ’■ .,r' ’ ^ \ k*" ■ ^ 

Mr. Toll, who defended MiMet^V hypoiieid^ ba« pro-^ 
posed an objection, d as i^n«t 

the truth of this inirUck. He occasimi on 

which it was wrought was n^ rf si^feieidi tsonsoqueneo or 
noc^»s#ity to require a diiihe interpbsilhm ; for it was not 
wrought to conV|grt infidHs to (^hm^hlpit^^ 1^ bring o^er 
the followers of Anus to the Athahasian fai^ i it was 
in a word, for the explication of a betaine,! yfrb^ch hothf^'^^i^^ 
allowed to be founded in the New Testament. Now, fko the 
Holy Scriptures are a revelation of the will of Ood, ^ it seems 
(says Mr. Toll) to cast arefiectiou on his ViHdoiai, ^ if he did 
things by halves, to suppose it lie^jesiiiwy for hiin to work 
minules, ia order to aacmtain the sense of scriptures. 

This (eontinues he) would be multiplying miracles to on iii- 
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dirt, so easily decido^ and 'W^eh 
t: plltem. 

finita of 

that diapiri^ the 

$crk»tMref;:^.),,4imt^ 'l&tetf s^memrv m isal- 

.Free In* 
Te ilm 

itt 

the true 

. . ■■ r. -. s .■ salvation; 

<l»e are exalted 

dr 'deWJ^-'«8 Vdtercdf ,tSof90'.sy»tew ; 


propi- 

‘ that, tlierefore, no 
ipee'„' .i'11«^ , aasmed on iv^iich a 

that die«e 
iw^iing thift would 
f because, at 

T; and he ohserv'en. 
hy mlmdes i« 

I since God only 
j||',vp^^ it is proper to 


dtat on 
dadoit I 

■ occ^asion jef;?! 

Wn likye Ta?ae|f^| 

(locirmea 
.prove ’ 

one ttniOM 
judidouslyf 
wdtat T 0 wi(i.' 

— j,,^,._,- 

‘alter maintain the truth, 
to 

Ilk gtJapel^k'^j;dk^i::v%'^^ .Resent interjwsition 

be not, db^^tioh, wuUiout cun- 

sidenng:'|k^|wfi|^il^^ tfianner in 

' 'vriljich‘ it k goal Reply 

■-to m m;.;' ' > 

^ 'We . 'Uak^ ;^bdei^ ; plif'Mion and -answer 
' ato merely force 'only from 
the dilF^ient oj^buO^ Mr- Toll and bk 

lOiMed the importance of the 

- dO(e^ikvin\fii;^om mira(de‘i« said to 

Imvov.beeU'; 'quik^tion, wdiose deckion 

, alpiim'';^^6»kh; whelller'the tonnes of 

theae' roptotl out, or no: 

The cnee of liie tarp spro jreniaihiisd dumb fumlahes a shrewd 
pr^imptkn, dmt was ijot equally per- 

fonOed of thaik two^ and the 

judgment God, auapeuding with redirect to them the in- 

r - "* — 11 1 .^,1 1: . ^ „ .^>i^.,^., ;, ^,... 

£ 4 ]^^ Uifitor, Per^ia^ Vandal, part II. 

cap. m p. 48 i 2 . See att>!ia£fa«qwe, Btitanniquc, tom. iii. 
pat-t II. p. SS^ im. V. putt 1 . p. 171 . 
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V. A new sect, which was the sourcie of ^ost 
, fatal and deplorable divisions in the Christian 
~^.hupch, was formed by Nesto^^os, a Syria® Wshop 
of, Constantinople, a disciple of the celebrated 
Themlore of Mopsuestia, and a man remarkable 
for his loarniiig and elbquenc^'. Wbicli were, how- 
ever, act'ompamed with m«dh lerity, and with 
intolerable arropmee. Before 'i^e . enter into .a 
particjtilar aceonnt of the doctrine of this sectary, 
it is proper to observe, by the de- 

crees of former ooai^ils, it.;ha 4.^ eo cl^riy and 
peremptorily determine^ at the 

same liimo, ti u^God and j yet no eoun- 

cil had .hitlierto d^reed a^y thing oariceming the 
manner and eifect of this tihiif!m,ofthe two natnr.es 
in the divine Saviourj hor as yet, 

become a sitbjec* , riWberi ^ dispute 

among Christiims. ''^h^ was, 

that the Christian' docb^Ves^^ili^hd'' themselves 
differently couceming this’ miyw^i.^ So^ used 
stich forms of expression as seemed to widen the 
difference between the jSori of God and the sera of 
man, and thus to diyido thohatare-of Christ into 
tw’o distinct persjcms. . (^ei% contrary, 

seemed to confound too Son of God 

with the son of mmi ; and to tbi nature 

of Christ composed of his jdirinity and hunsanity 
blended together into one^/.; H 

The heresy of Apollmmii'triil^ven occasion to 
these different ways, of spuelorig. ^'or he main- 
tained that the man Otrii^ Unas not endowed 
with a human soul, but wilhi the divine nature, 
w’hich was substituted in its plage, and performed 
its functions; and this doeti^U manlfesriy sup- 
posed a confusion of the two natures in fbe^ K^ 

fluence of the miracle, do not solve this d^cultV ontixoly, since 
(as we olwerved above) many have hmn (^H^rnatntit) 

gifts without gi'aces; and Christ telb at, %h^ mmy have 'cast 
out devils in hi» name/ whom at /the }m% dily will not ac- 
kiuuvIiHlgo as his iaithful servants* 

VOL. Tl, F 
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CCTT. smlK The %rtaii doctors, therefore, that they 
PAHT n. ’flight avoid the «rT<we of Aitollioaris, and ex* 
*' ® fl'®‘ from the coimnanion of the 

‘® e«toblishmg an accurate 
distnietaon bet«?^a the divine and the huioaii na- 
ture Hi the Sc^ of God ; and for this purpose they 
such fo^ of expressioii as seemed to favour 
being oomposed (rftwo dis- 
I ' h mwirier of speaking, adopted 

if ^^yptimis, had a different 

t^aenw, and Wm^d to countenance the doctrine 
of Apolliniria, ^ a oonfiislon of the two na- 
tures, to Wepd them: Into one. Nestorius, wlio 
^s a Sfrtaii, a^ ‘1^ adopted the. sentiments of 
ttfo doctors ofhiAiMtt^ Solent enemy to 

all the se<% int^' nd^ so mnch as to the Apol- 
Imamn ^r ^^nhe breathed nith 

^ ardent s«*al. He there- 

ffu - * the Mo natures in 

Cbnst ^r tod Hy^m and commanded 

hw discipl^ to ewefolly between the 

actjoiM and Sm of God, 

and those df toe son man £/], 

VI. The iff thkdisai^ contro- 

wray MW tornwl^ M Anastasius, 

a fnei^ of KeffMidSr '. t^is piw in a 
public discourse, delivered A. D, 4«8, ^declaimed 


J’hp occ«<- 
sion of the 

Ke»toriaa 

contro- 

versy. 


™ PJ ’Ibe ^iigind wtiidb prowriv 

Auflfera^ or naaimi. Wo W l»ei« awidotod bv t^RpnepJ teni^ 
b^.s#^«gorp«»io„ om^iM 

...W DoMiiiit at Piii*, A. D. 1716 A 

to pWo 

lM»r»fl.4^'r»3^ the saintib -and MestoriiMi among Ae 

«w Ml side* of «bi« coatroremy, 

the . 1 *' ocrouBtn gtren id this dispute by 

£2^ T ««»«««<» by Euadb. Itenandat; in hi 

> m hist BihUocL QnmU iii, part II. p. (57. 
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warmly agai'nst tlN»' litite •of ‘objjt. 

God, which we« now acH]^^ " 

to the ViPghi Mary, in <ho coadiOYmV 
the Ariana,' tIfiS it halt a , ^ 

favourite' tera;\#lllki’'|he'^ ^^''Ap^ndi^W • 

He, at the saaJSe tlo^ Opaion, 

that the ''Holy 

can neither he> 'hern n^ 

the son of liran alhiie .. 

an earthly ']>aretil^;' ^ 

^ve!^®StO«P8€!9;|;<||J' 

at Constantine^e,. ^yr|^'iti^||^i^l^ W 

of Mary 

trine against 

the discourses ireli' 

received in maay||he^^^'i^ 
their side. ' ho' s^ner 

perused them,^ ^th|hi: ''Pii^'' -h^' ’ 

ceased to' ' cidl 'the ' Bli»^ed ’ 

God. • ' 

VII. The Pioli^e, 
andria at this tiim» iwms 

haughty, turbutenh tt»d and*«>aSi^’' 

painfully jealous of tlie,i'fe!ia«J#d^j^ and author 
rity of the fei^op of . As soon 88“^“^- 

this controversy cmne td hIS knowledge, he dm* 
sured the B^ptian nionN^and ai^ ' 

finding the lidt^ Httle to ‘thhd^ 

censure, he.})roceeded to \npiesi^|‘to^e8sppi^''^i^^ 
counsel whJi Ceiestane, bwii^ of itod^; v^ 

[w] See Hu^mi Condlt*, tom. eise Joe. 

Sim. Aiwetnuinus, Bibtieth. Orieiit. VaiacAB. toitm Ui. part TI. p. 

199 . 
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CEifT. he had ^gageci on hie eide, hmi^bled a cdundil 
V; at Alexandd^t A. B. 430, and Mrled no less than 
’ twelve ^athespas at the head ^^elSto^^t^s. 'I^e 
thundep:st|i|u^k jpi^late did not sink' nlider this vio- 
lent shook ; to, ^ing himself accused 

td* der<t||^inig froth the majesty of C^ist, he re- 
torted the same %cto«dabu open his adversary, 
charged him ^tl) the Apolliiiittrian herc^, with 
coufounding me two naturbs in Christ, and 
loaded Cyril many anathemas as he had 

received from hihir, This unhappy contest lie- 
tween two Inshhp^ ' of tto first order, proceeded 
rather from conf^^ 'motives of jealousy and ain- 
bitioa, thmt,|hl» A sirtt^e and disinterested zeal 
for the tru^l^ ahd was the^ of evils and 

calamities jiHmo# numher. ; 

The coun- VIU, spirits vrere so exasperated on 

rid^ hyr^prodal excommunications and 
poleto wrifim^,'-lm no prosj»ecl of 

an mnicahte;i«^ uninto’0'^^® cotitro- 

vei:ay, Theril^sins ^the ypui^er a council 

at lEphesus, D: >31, '^jcn was the third gene- 

. ral counril th tto to In this 

comto l^ril though he was the j>ai ty 

coimerited, . and Ahe Avoided enemy of Nestorius ; 
and Im jntotod and detennhiiiig the 

midter m of Antioch mid the 

Other etoerti tohdf®; arrived. Nestorius ob- 
jected as nT^:ular and 

uidusti^ to his. YeihtoA^^ feeing without 
efifect^ he reffisod to comply with the summons 
which tolhd him to appear before the council. 
Cpil, op the hand, pushing on matters 

with a lawless vitonce, Nestorius was judged 
without being heard ; and, during the absence of 
a great numto of tbto bishops who belonged to 
the commil, hp was compar^ with the traitor 
Judas, charged with hlatoemy against the di- 
vine majesty, deprived of his episcopal dignity, 
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and sent into esJfe, ^feere he ftnfslied Ine (Idys [«]. cent. 
The tmnsfijettcmii^ of this ootnidl Will to ,j 

tiie candid' aiad <^ttitaMe reitdeif in ^ ttioal uti* 
favourable lig^lit, : tw, full; low jtatiflce* , tStndlPaiy 
to all the iidi^nf dei^tib^ • 

,tUe least air ofio^tohn' ^edoOtilli^ 

however,, ' 

le^ed 

viz. 

whom' two, 
mutely’ united, 

founded togetli^.*’’;',^ '’' ': * ’ 

IX. Nestl(M;^’ll%.,;‘ian^i^^'•^n^^ ofThejudg- 

lesK moment,:, 

tim’i of Christ Jn to with tui win 
having 

superadded to,toe; httih^iliiittttS^ Or^ idtoT itc®"'^ 
w'as forniedv^'a^'.was' 

support to tho'.; the' ’’^ole 

of his life. , N€Sito 5 rii|g;''^ii|^ii^jti^ chafge ’ even, 
to the last, 'and'.i>dlothjiiy' 'l»r^^s^;p4.<^nti^ 
approbation of this d^i^e £0]^ ’; WOr 

' '' > '''' ’J', ' ‘ 

[»] THo»e '% nf '4k>tiii€i} 

may consult the Vl^i0iiiia\ 

EpheHimim pertiiM^ntm, year 1.6829 

from Vatican md ot^t, 

Ne«tonn«, in conwqn^^ of tlm ate^nbe against 

him in this etmndl^ was fiw ba^i^i^ ji> ® and 

aft-erwards to Oasis/ a solitary jp!aW,;in,,^t|ib'^t4i^ 
whore he dM/in givoji of bis 

tragical death hy -cifSi; tiu 

md by Tbeodotita the 

entirely ^Eibulons* MosbeipV^a^ 

of Nestoriua’ df*ath is peifa^/wein^’i'' lur it apj^Ssara^ ^tati 

Neatatiua was at ;Oa»i« wl^ 

4tS9. See Sdmt^ lib. 'nu ,ci^- icxaiit, . ’ ' " vV-,'/':!;- / ■ ' 

[o] See Ganiier'a edi^/of the 
tom. ii. p. 286« ' See also.tW Iragjpiief#' 

Nestoriua wrote some time before h^ di&th> which are to bd 
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CENT. wa« tliis opinion ever proposed by him in any of 
pJt It. *’1® ^®8 «oly chaiT^ opcm Him by 

his iniii^uitotis iti^caMiEaies, as a«onee<)iience drawn 
from some ^iiimtious and ambfiguous terms he 
used, mid paHiealiiriy from his refusing to call 
the Vii^ Mother of Ood [jp]. Henoe 

many, liay, ‘^e! greatest part of writers, both m- 
dent imd inodem/ a^er a thorough examination 
df this malter, bare positively omicluded, that the 
opinions of Nestoriiis, and the council which 
condemped them, yreta the same in effed ; that 
their difference was in wdrds only, and that; the 
whole hlmne of this unltappy controversy w'as to 
be charged upmt the turbment spirit of Cyril, and 
bis aversion to Ti^estoriusfo}. 

This judgment may be just upon the whole; 
hut it is, however, true, Hhat Nestorius committed 
two faults in the couarse of this controversy. The 
first wa^ bis giving offence to many Clmstians by 

/ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' , 

fmnd in 3d»i AsiiiiiiiEtin. BiUimk Onmtti. Vutiom. tt^m. ii« 
4^|l« . . , 

(8F C!^3 that Cyril would not licar tlie etx.- 

plauations to tove of ld« doctrine. Najv 

the latter to tfce tide of MbtJier of God to the Vir- 

gin Mary>^ J^ t^t j^hing else whh thereby iHeanU but 
that the horn of hoir to die divinity. See Socnit. 

lib. vii. cap. 'xx3dv- ' 

Cy] Luther trajt fil#t of the nsodeta wrrtm wl*o diougbt 
thus. And he inveighed agal^ with the greatest hitter* 
mrnh^m hk hi»eh Be CehrShSb tom. vKi. opp. Ahenb. p. 

266^ at the att&elea ISestorius 

htid Eodoi^ Ciiris^ Augusts Saligy Be Eutyehiankmo ante 
Eutydiee, p. 200. Oi^ FjSd* Btshtlteiuii, Be Vita Ohyiam. Hb. 
ii. cap. sprtep. ]90> |.OL / Jo. Voigt. Bihliotb. Hi«toria> Hseresio- 
logilB) tom; is p^ IIL p. 4^7. Paul Etn^. Jahkmsky, Exerc. 
dc NMcmaitiamo^ puh^ at Berlin, A^D* Tbesaur. 

EpuKtolic. Cttneia^fis, tcaftsL’p. 184^ tom. Jii. p.' J7A La Vie de 
k Crosse, par Jor^n^ p. S8l^ and many others. As to the faults 
thm have been lakl to the dhittge of NeabWiis^ they are collocied 
by Ameiiian, in his Bi^katk C^ixt; Vatka*!.* tom. iii* part 11. p. 

aia 
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abrogating trite aiwi innocent term [r] j and cent, 
the second, bis pr«Nuinptuonsly attempting to 
explain* by micoutb couiparbanni and. iipipipoper 
exprosfjiorjuB, a myirtery^ iidinitdly snrp^^ 

tlie extent dS ««ir .raa*H*n* M 

detects we . add tbe desp®^ a^ ca^pes- 

give watmtii of/tyg P*^ wp^ 

difficult to (bdide as 

the priniJi^ : cp^st, 

Cyril or ' . ' - -■' 

X. Tbe coundi of jlipbegn4, ;iB<d^d of buffing 
these division^ did Irat npp# more Mid 
inore, and plnogt destteoydi lastering ism aAer 

concord and ? Jdbn of 

Antiooli, and 

. and pronounced' - the 

bishop. of 

severe a sen.ten(Oi» 

Nestorius. lienee atoSea dminate dis- 
sension between Cyril and jpo with 

John tile bishr^ of This 

flame was indeed Se^ewbdt A. D. 1433, 

after Cyril hi^ ireii^yed'^'i^^ 
drawn up by Jolm,' WP 

[r] The title ef .ll Viigiu 

Mary, ia not perh^ i« iittiorent MimbriW ntksB it, to lie. 

To the jutUcioua and it no i^,«t all, and to 

the ignwant and unwary h may f lytiM tiie mont. ^urd and 
monstrous uotionn. The inyentie^ a^ uee of aueb myeteriousi 
terme, as have no place in senptitre, ,fute undoubtedly pernicious 
to true rel^on. ,-• , / 

[«3 There is no diffiai^tit^ iUfderidin^ tius question. 
Nestorius, though pasaeaaeti ed w tgitigdnt and prisecedisg apirit 
in general) yet does not seean to deseive, in tiua paitieuldr case, 
the nq>roacheK that are dueta CSytih ' Auaataeius, and twftT^ee- 
torius, tins die first who-kindted tiie flame; gnd Neatmtiuawaa tiie 
sufiering and petneeilted patty hum the hegumii^, pf the eomtru- 
versy to his death. His oilers of aceotanMation; retitsetl, 
bis explanations were not md, his aubBsipsiQiir W|^ iwjttited, and 
he was condemned unheard. , 



T/te hfOenmt Mistor^ Vfmrch. 

CEKT. and expresMCWEHS, nf wtiich titfe litigwVns^ inig^ht inak<^ 
a pernicious iai^. But; tire cOMUmotions whieb 
arose frcw coBferoyca*8g(f ^ere «h»« dii- 

’ ruble |u ^le C#]. Nothing eeuld oppose the 
progreas - llpi^fiTiawisin tn . pailt. The 
disei|^i»4; ^lleiids dd' Ihe per^eiEyEdlid prelate 
ca»i^ hb d^cl^e thrcbgh elt the Ofiehtiid 
idptee% i iaud ediete eoi#ie^io«8 

a^ch piylfeeMed «m invlpw t# the 

dedreei^ oftl^ The Fersians 

aipoi^ others*; itippo^ C^yril i» the, most Vig^rrous 
anidani^, litiiudtaiE^ been up-* 

justly ceoideiBa^ l^faes^ jsiijdediar|ed Cyril 
with removing WM Subsists be- 
tween, the two But nothing 

tended scr %ndh <tp nrcpaga^ with rapidi^ the 

doetriueof Ifesio^^ia^ in the 

famous sohocd for adtaig time fiouFbh- 

ed £dos% dpctOlw ef this renowned 

academy .fostructi^ the youth in the 

24 estonjEua tenets tire Greek 
into the ^ydae Imrjpi^e ^e books <rf Nestoriua, 
(rf his master Theodcwus of Mopsoestia, and the 
writing also of t^if^Oytts^ of Tarsus, and spread 
them {foroad' thjEpib^^ Aaeyria and Peivsia [ «}. 

Barsama*, XI. Of hU the pTOMtiOit Nestoriar» cnuse, 

of there" was oon^ saeh weighty 

Kcstorian- obligati4^lis to Baiminas, wlio wm 

' ejected oiit \i£ Mb pMce*, in tbe Bobool of Edesnia, 
and Imhnp of NfeiMe^ A. IX 435. ThiB 

laWwc4 with inctedible aBsidoity 

[^3 ' A^. ''SaA%^ J>e' antt? Euty- 

cbem> p. : 

[tt] 800 ' Jm* Simim. Biblioth. OnmaL ChmcfiU 

Vtttican* t©m. u p. Hi. psrt IE p* 6^. Ttniis lnaniBd 

author may ^ a4v«»tagi^«ly biaud to wrr^ct Eu.HP.biu^ 
liBfiaud h*MS saifl (in tihe second tonne # Iria Lttnrgine Orim- 
tal<?8, p. 90.) concftmbg tHe fir«t tfan*, M tli0 N^Htqmn dot^- 
trmo ip <b« e««u*rn imiidiicsea. $00 afco Eedes‘ia«ti(^al HiV 
tory of nicjotloms the Bt^adeiv boolt it. p. 
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and dexterity, from the year 4 'i <0 to to pro- cpnt. 
core fot tho Ne^oriaiis a tolid and' pri*tnanent 
settlement in and he %ow«sl^ se^ 

oonded in tWis ttodertaif^ hy IMbnes hialMm of 
Ardftscirai J^remaricafete was Ihi& imccess whli#| 
crowned the lidwttrs of BftriWmaei '^at his frme 
extended tl^n^ont the east ; ai^ the Nestorians, 
which still riWian M ^ Peraia, Assyria, 
and the a^idcefrtooiiint^^ idone, and 

not without fema^, as aihfr paritot and founder. 

This inddatigable e(X*IeriMdojttot only pern 
Pheroxes, the PeifsianmAnt^r^#^^ 
dominions such Chri^‘aii8 as W ‘the 

opinions of the'Gteekf^; Nesto- 

rians in their plaoS, hut he'hi^'eOgi^ed him to 
put the latter in poSs^^pifi pfhbe Seat of 

ecclesiastical aulhi^^iia^^ew^'' fr»e fee Of Se- 
leucia, which the PuMawi ^pr -^aihcile of the 
Nestorians, has alwa3%/l|lle^?%tiEm^ d to our 
time [*f >]• "fh® zeal ahid Ptesumas did 

not end here he canted a frsmOwS school at Ni- 
si his, from whenoe isspi^ Ne^tprian doct^^^ 

who in this and the fr)hhiyhag^ 
abroad their tertCtis iSj^ Arabia, 

India, Tailary, and’ China i ’ 

XII. 'fhe Nestorians, Ifej^re <Sh«r sdfeirs wercniedivi- 
thus happily s^ed, ' had hePh ’dfrided among 
themselves with respect to ife toefliod of explain- ctase. 


The tuBliop ot wjfte, by th«i tweety-thinl 

c*inon of ihn coue^ of Nice* boiiOfilW Wiitb jmerke of 

distinction, atid among 

was inveifttif^d mdtliil' the pdWer of arcbldsbops (a , ^nvi* 

lego which belonged to tbo ,pattiai?clij§ jibne), exalted above all 
the Grecian bialmps, feaoOti'^ and in the meu* 

nionical councils Waa the aixfb in tail k the bis^hop of dec*i- 

salem* Soe Acta CoftCilii Hk^a^i/Arab/ Alphon% Pisan* lib. 
iii. cap. Xhiii. xxxiV'. , ’ ' ‘ , 

[,t ] See, fot an atfipte account 6f tWa Jos. Sim. 

AKSornannt Biblioth. Ol'fentai Cleinetit Vliiitin. loin. iii. 
part II. p, 77. 
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CENT, ing their doctrine.. maiuteiaed, that the 

manner in which the two natui^ee were united in 
Christ was absdialdiy unknown ; o^^hexs, that the 
^ union of the dirine nature with the Jesus was 
only an union eCudil, dper^m* and.d^uity^^J. 

Nei«toiai3a were gatliei^ hc^ne^er into; «Bie reli- 
giotts cxuBBumify, and in 

tihedr own eoclesiastical gtw^rni^nuit and laws. 
Their doctrine, as it was lh<^<Qte>toiMiied in several 
councils as^no^led .ntCSeWoia, amounts to what 
foHows;: “ l^tin tite Sui^ouy of the.woxMther^ 
were /?«» wnwri^e; erf* which the one 
was divine, ev^ Ihe eternal Word and the other, 
whidi was hmUan^ was tire i^ran Je^ thcd these 
two persons had only one the 

union hetweew.. the, ,Sou,^o^ tl*e/son of 

man was formed i|a?*he lUonaeB* of Jbe yirgin's 
couoep^n> *Mid jwai never tohc dissolved j that it 
w'as not, howeytsr, an tmion crf ipatiTO of person, 

but only ,of.wm,ahd . ade^i(m,} ’4^ was, 

therefore, to he car^lly distingunhed from God, 
who du'^elt in hhn M in his temple ; and timt >lary 
was to he ^M.t^ mother Cinist, and wot 
the 'motbmr>'of!i(»04^, , 1.^. 

The ahidfrwB of ^il$sdoctritie bold JMestorius in 
the high^ veneisnd^, as a man of singular and 
emiiiehtsanctity, add worthy: to be had in per- 
petusd renieminnnoe : hut they maintain, at tl«e 
same time, thid ihedoe^lantm he taught was much 

Byxaiit. ]%»tcyrittn, et Eutydiian. p. 

537* tom* I* Canisii* Jac. Basimj^. 

ddl t ejtp* iu p* 1*9* 

[z} TTils tj>e 4miy way I know of tmnislafing the 
tt oni harmp0^ whWi wm die term |^y Nehtoiius, mid 
which thft (^eekr lentl^ hjr the The wprd 

jjermm. would hajwe done better iu tfioe itutateBi^thle pbime, 
had it not been uied immediately l»e%e.iin a different lionse 
frowi that whkh Ne«toriua would Jbo^iyey by the ofertiiins 
tenn 
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older than himself, and bad be«i handed down cent. 
from the eariiest times of Chrisdan cbtitdi ; 
and for this reteson they ahsdately nesfosed Ihe 
title of Nestoriaaift. Audi md|^, if we eEamhie ■» 
the matter attestively, we shall ffod, tl^-Barsn^ 
mas and his followers, n»^O0d ^ tOoeliang theh* 
disdples precisdly the doctriair p|^lleste«iii»^^ rather 
polished tmd iai|roved his iiH^idh system to their 
own taste, said sdded to it serhhd tm «i which 
the good man lu^er dreamtw ' 

XlII. A violent avemon to |be I9totorian fwrors The Euiy- 
led many into th® ^ppodto eactrOiiie. This was®*"*”**^- 
the case with the fanmns ahhoi of a 

certain o<mvent of monies sd OMO^ntinople, and 
founder of a sect, which w»s iiiii ifoeet <^^ 
to that of Kestotius; yet preyTOcial to 

the interests of the C^stlsm hy the peg. 

tilential discords and - sffi^ointtos it prodneed. 

The opinions of tins ne^ liJce light*' 

ning tlirongh llse eost j/ im soch 

strength in its prK^gress, as td chefdemuch nneasi. 
ness both to the iihd Keii^^ 

most vigorous efforta w^ not mafS^oat to pre- 
vent its rising to a hlj|:h dejgtoe credit atul 
splendor. Eutyebes began llfoto tootd^l^ A. 

4 18, when Im was for edelatp^ in yenm ; and to 
exeii; his utmost force and toh^^nchoe in Opposing 
the prepress of the he ex- 

pressed his sentim^to honof^ng the person of 
Christ in the very temas Which the E%yj^ans 
made use of for tha^ purptWie, and taught, that in 
Christ there was but one itototo, viz. th^ of the 
incarnate wor4 CaJ* Hea^ he was thoi^t to 

[fr] That CjTil hhuswif m this tmtiK ap- 
pealed, for hi» jti^tificatien in m ^ the anl^cinty of 

Athanat»iitfi^ isi evident * heyotfcd aB 

tion* But it in itncertaiu whedw or ne thia nutnner af ex- 
pre$)6ion mm adopted by Athaususiiue, eince laatiy . ate of 
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CENT, deny til»e existence of tl>e human nature in Christ, 
and was accused of this, hy Euaehius of Doryleeum, 
in the cOuncU tliat wa® aasenabJed by FlavHinus 
at Constantinople, prol!«Wy this same year. By a 
deoi-ee of this eooncil he was ordered to renounce 
the above-tnetdioned i^inion, 'which be ol^inately 
refiised to do, rad was, on that aocmmi, exoora- 
mnnicoted and deposed ; iitlfo di«i»se4 however, 
to ac(j|[uiesee in this sentence, he af^ealed to the 
decision of a general oottncU» ' ' : 

Thecmincn XIV. In oonsequepce of this appeal, the era- 
c“- peror Theodiwios assMKDahled an cecunlenica! coun- 
vontus La. cil at Ephcsus^ 449, at the head of which 
tronum. placcd DioscoWMi, Mshop of Alexandria, the 
successor of C^riii the faithftd imitator of his 
an-ogance and fury, dud a'Mansd enemy to the 
bisliop of (>nBto]dhlppla; AcotMrdingly, by the 
influence and c«^alli^ of Ais tarbulent man, 
matters were carried on in this eouncil with the 
same want of equity tod decency that had dis- 
honoured, a fonher]^pheriad coil^ charac- 
terized ^e proceedings of Ojuil again.st Nesto- 
rius. For UioScoriis, in whose church a doctrine 
almost the same with that of the Eutychians was 
constantly taught, ormfeunded matters with such 
artiflee and dexterity, that the doctrine of one in- 
carnate itotdto triuoii^edj* rad Eutyebes ac- 
quitted of the chajt^ «f e4T«r that had Wen 
brought egoine® hin^ Plavkthus, on tiie other 

camion,, diat dm bode iS Wtrirl^ it m tbuttd. ha8 beem /dimjy 
^ hid* Se« Mich. Im QaicB Dissert, ii. in D«- 
inasenuin, p. Sb, Cto«t- , Eutychianisjuo 

ante Eatyehen, p. piS* It «l^em, by Olmt we #earf in the 
BiWioth. OlHmntiri. Amem. tom. i. p. 219, that the 

Syrians expreffled theniselres' ib flra inawDer before Eu- 
tyehes, thOngb dealing thri'^ to bi-oarh any 

new doctrine, but rmiCher withbtit weM kMd«’in|? what they 
add. We atand yet lA need Af A imiid ai»d accurate hiatarj* 
of the Eotyddbn (roubins; notwHbitattidiSg^ the Uboun of 
ihe learned Salig upon tlut'mAjoet. 
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hand, by tite order of tiiis uarighteoi^ p(3«in- cent, 
cil, publicly soooi^ed in the motsf barbas^ ntan* ^ ^ 
ner, and banbb^i to Epipas, a city pi! Xydi«. 

•jchere soon .after he. pudpl hie days £63* . 

Greeks called this Ephesiaa oopiteil, a bai^> w 
assembly of roWters, tp signify that 

every thing was oaiTied ia Jt by b^aud or vip' 
lerioe [c]. And many pcmncil^ ihdeed, both in 
this and the foUpvtitig ftW equally entitled to 
the same dishonourable appi^atioGu 

XV. The face of affi^t^ Sbpn changed, and The 
assumed an aspbet utterly .nij[||eronrable ta the^'j^*^^’***" 
party whom the Ephesi^ oopnpil had rendered 
trinw pliant, T3aViantia . a^ his followors not 
only engaged Lep the C3t»i^v 
in their interests (for pontiff was the 

ordinary refuge of the oppwessed and conquered 
party in this centtpyX ^ i^so retnonstratt'd to 
the emperor, t|tat d matter of such an arduous 
and importitotiibature req^h^odv in order to its 
decision, a council camp^m OPt Of the church 
universid. Leo ijaunind^ thi^ latter, request, de- 
manded of Theodosw a ^npial copntab which no 
entreaties couM perladdd giunt. 

Upon his deaths how«i^i ,hili.succsi?SS<W* Mm cian 
consented to Leo's denttah^ and palled, in tlie 
year ‘k51, the couapU pf i^itik^on {d% which is 
reckoned thefourth geuei^prpNmineuicalcouiKil. 

, ‘ ’ ' ' ' ^ 

[Zt] Sm the Jo* topft* i. p. B2. Ijfee^-ati 

Breviariuin, cup, xiu p, 76„ Jil* EJpfet. iSfciii y. 62o- 

Nit epluwi , Hittt. Ubf xiv* IxviL p* ^$0, &e. 

ISy [«?] Tboiu^) siwp Ae csouticit of 

Epht»su», of brtiittoft he had rec*siy€4 frop Dioscorim ^aod the 
other bishops of Ms party in that horrid asseunhJy, yejj;^ Wore his 
death, he itad appealed to Leo; and thi^appo^h puW^dhy Leo, 
i>ecasioasod the council, in whk^ wm cootMmood; and 

the bloody I)|io««ion»s depo^* 

6Sr Cflf} This. eoUBcil wa%., by the e^i^^or’s' suipmons, 
first assembled at Nice, but aftscnvai’ds reis^dvad to ; 
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PART ir. 



Warna con. 

t(WtS sue.* 

ce«d ibe 
councii uf 
C^lc«don. 


The Itttemai ffiatonf of the Church, 

Tlje legates of in his jfiunoiis letter to 

FJavianns, bad aliieadjr coildaniBfhd tbe.£uty^^ 
doctrine, presided in this grand and crowded as- 
sembly. jEWscorus conden^ae4 deposed, and 
banished info P!a|^lla^nia, fhje acts of tae council 
of Ephesus were annuli^ the epidle of Leo re- 
ceived ps a rule oS feilh [e] ; Euj^ches, who had 
been already sent into haiilsiunf»i|i and deprived 
of his Sacerdotal dfgiuty by the enib^^etimr, was now 
condemned, though ahSefitt ; inw the following 
dOtSrine, which is pt this lime almost generally 
received, was immileated , upon Christians as the 
object of fidth, m. "jThat in Christ two distinct 
natures were united in ode person, ^d that with- 
out any change, or oonlii^dn.” 

XVI. Tlie conncil, to 

heal the wounds of a torh mia ^^vid^ church, 
proved really Vrorse the disease. For a great 
number of 

of vainous chpiaiC^rs and d in 

other I’eS^pects, tuiited in opposing, with the ut- 
most vehemence, t&e eouned <£ Chalcedon and 
the epistle Leo, which it hpd adopted as a rule 
of faith, «dd were Unaxdmous in maintaining an 
unity of nature, as yrell as of person, in Jesus 
Christ. Henipe " arcaie d^ior^e discords and 
civil wars, WbcMa$ lUlc^ were carried 

that the on imipti^oi of the Hun& 

into lar from Comitantinopley 

might aHsiiftt at it fa 

iSF' [e] ‘Piia was tlm hstliyr ivijich JUo hart to Fla- 

vianuft, fmving hv h^ of what hi^ paeised in 

the council of Jh this ejuatioj too ap^vow of 

the flecUions of tfiifct the of Eutyches 

heretical impiom^xplaiii^, with great ^ perspi- 

cuity, die diM^ine of thi Catholic chtiitJi ^ott tbiw perjdexed 
subject; m that diis letter was esteemed a niaetlapiece hotli of 
logic md eluipieiice, and was constantly read, during the Advent, 
in the western churches. ' . 
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to the most excessive iijcpedible lengths; cbst. 
Upon tile dektii of th^ empetor Marcian, the 
populace assembled tuihbltuoitsly in £% 7 pt, mas» ^ 
sacred Proteri us, tUfei successor of Biosebrus, j and ~ ^ 


substitttted.il) his 


! ^m^i^eus .^lunis, 

u-as a zealttus defei^er of ||feie JSiitychian doc- 
trine of otte incaniate nattti^. iiif; (^rist. This 
latter, indeed, wa$ d^ttieejj ii^d by the 

emperor Led ; but & tt'tts restored 


by BasilicuS li^h td 



ttind 


dignity. After the dettt^eCi’^^^1^^ 

‘ dbwe in Jiis 


fenders of the co^cil of CM 
place, Timotbeiis, suroamidl \vhile 

the partisaiis of the ]Eu^dlntti^ of.tho 

one nature, elected schisB^^l^ly' Poter ;|d^gU8 

to the same dignii^; Aa’ oiS^ . ein^rOT 
Zeno obliged the laefteir Jflie fawnajih, 

liowever, of the C^alO«^dn|i|^ 
was l)ut transitory }' fpir, ttp^ip'^e d^#^ 
theus, John Tal^fc ^OttvtffljSy J^ttd^pho8«BP in his 
placx*, was remov^ bythp-*^^ 
and Moggus, or Mon^s^ W 
and the favour of Xt^Uj^ Gdnstanti- 


nople, was, in 
Alexandria 
XVn. Tlie abhot 
must be cai’eful 


See of 

.reader, Contests ir 

aasof®r““!’‘* 


Nisibis, the famous prdldQiei^dftlie Kii^^ doc- 
trines) having been condemned by tW cpuncil of 
ChalcedOn [^], broi^t opinions 

into Syria, and, by the mitdblry ol lUs dkcip 


[/] See Libemi Breviftiium^ cap.,^. xvii, xviii* 

Hist. Eecles. Ub- ti. c4p. yiiu lib. iii* Lequien, ifeiens 

Cbrifttianus, tom. ii. p, 410 . , 

1^*" Iff) The Barsiimas, here ip^tionetV 
assisted the bishop of Alexandria ^ioeoorus) and the, ea>lij|ers, 
in beating Flavian us to death iii ^e eopneil 'oi* md 

to shun whoae fury, tlie orthodox bishops were fiirced to creep 
into hotes, and hide themselves uuder beiiche^, Sti that pious 
assembly. 
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CENT. Samuel, spread then) amongst the Armenian* 
about the year 460, iTlii* doctrjne, however, a* 

' 7 " ' ^ commonly explained, bad something so 

barsli and shocking in it, tliat tiie Syrians were 
easily engaged to abandon it by the exlmrtations 
of Xenaias, otherwise called PlJiloxenns, bishop of 
Hierapolis, and the iamons Peter Fullo. Tlieso 
doctors rejected the opinion, attributed to Eu- 
tychee, that the hum«p nature of Christ was ab, 
sorbed by the divine (h), and m<»3ified matters so 
■as to form the following hypothesis; “ That in 
the Son of God riiere was one nature, winch, 
Borivithstandiag its uiiity, double and w)m'- ■' 
pounded.” This notion Was not Im repugnant 
to the decisions ofl^e council of Chalcedon than 
the Eutychian dg»dtrine,. and wn* therefore sted- 
fastly opposed by those who acknowledged the 
authority of that councijl (li). 

The trou- XVfll. Peter, surhamed Ftillo, from th<‘ tratle 
a fidler, )vhioh he exeridsed monastiis 

Tailer, state, had usurped fh© se® of Antioch, aiid, after 
liaviug been severed times depdsed and condemned 
on account of tlie bittei^less of his opposition 
to the council of tSiaioedon, was fixed in it, at 
last, A. D. 435 ^ by the authority of the emperor 
Zeno, and the ; Wofir of Acacius, bishop of 
Constantinople'^). ,,T1hs troublesome and eon- 


Ernydm mrmc uBnmd wfmt in Jiere uttrihuted Ut 
him ; tsimply, that two mturm^ which 

ia Christ hefoi^ hk iacarnation, became one after it, by the hy- 
)Mjstatical uaion^ Thia misetahfe dispute about woitk was 
nouriAed **y the c^)ce|i.ciijag parties Jiaviuf no ckar ideae of the 
terms person mid nature ; as also by an invindble ignoianr e of 
tile sul^ect in di«pute« 

[Q X Sim. AiiisewuWrtni Bibjiotb. Orient Vat tom. ii. p. I— 
10. See also the Dissertation of this author? Be Momjphysitis? 
which is pi'efixed; to this volume. 

, fA] ValcNii Dissertstio de Bet Bullone^ et de Synodis ad- 
versus emu collectis, which is sulde^ to the third volume of the 
Scriptor. Hist. Eeclesiast. p. 173. 
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tpntiotts man exdted new discords in the chmtdi, ceht. 
audseemedimilHtimi^offcHtniiigajBeirei^n]^^ 
the naine of Iheopa^^ites 11 } ; foir |o titee irpid®, 

“ O God, mcwt h<dy,*^ Jfec. in the famoiw. ^ 

which the Gredcs ePlie^ I'riev^um, bs otdii^Kid 
the following phrase to’ theedltom 
churches " yao hn# !^^ fiir os upon the 

a new sOd;, in the 

mincb' cd'^tbe./ppo^^ . 0e natare 

in Obrkt, to waiii|h 
His adver^iesy 

pontiff, mterpnptod odi^ilNft. fp tjhe hymn 
above-mentimieid in n dpiep^ manner^ and 

chained him pdth nipii^eil]|h^ all ^ thpae 
persons of t'he''GplHhepd.ipipp :M|iid 'hence 

those who 

was, that ihe wed^n 

dition inserted hy, |t^^d re> 

lative to the wh^ wlllte.^^ CMeirtals 

used it constontly d^il^ |a^o4 
out giving ihe least oifetips^' h^^mee ^«y applied 
it to Christ alone [wjr', . a '-h;'. ' 

XIX. -To put, iiiVii^lP; 'this ' aSEitipversy, iTw Heno- 
which had produced thLP ni<^j;unhsii^^ 
both in churdli and statOi Zeno, by ^ 

the advice of Acaclus^" hishop>^ Cotv^Ontinople, 
published, A. D. 48f, the %auni8 Henoticon, or * 
decree of union, Whicjh was i^i^|ped to reoonale 
the contending parties. This 4#ree jnepeat^ 
confirmed aH that had been pimpted in the ooim* 
cils of Nice, Constaiftinople, ’l^phesos, and Chid* 

[/] This word expresses the enermiHis eitor ef thdflss 
doctors, who imagined thnt the. Gadbend m; mid t^ith 

Christ 

[m] See Noris, Lib. de Uno ex Trinitate CW»« Bss80« tom. 
id. opp. l>iss. i. ci^. iii. p. 782. Assemanni BIWGith* Orient. 

Vatican, tom. i« p. 518* tom. it. p« 36. 180. 

VOL. II. 


Q 
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CENT, oedon, e^imt the Arians, Nestorians, and Eutf- 
chiam, without msddng any jprtioidar mention of 
v the council of Chalqedon [»J. For Aoacina had 
^ jiersaaded the emperor, that the presdntopposition 

was not cani^ on against the decrees that bad 
passed in tliOomuicil of Cbaloedoo, bat against the 
councU itself; with, respect to whi^,; ^er^re, 
an entire filence was nndouht»<iiy jwodent in a 
proposal, winch, instead of reriyii^, was deeagned 
to pat an end to all dilates, and to reconcile the 
most jamng principles. 

In the means time, Sfon^s and Fullo, who 
filled the sees oI ddexandria and Antioch, and 
beaded the sect of the Monqdiysitm [o], sub- 
scribed this decn^ of onion, vraich was ^so ap- 
proved by Acaiaus of ^pppstantinople, and by ^ 
those of the two ctmteiii^ng parties who were at 
all remarkalde for t]^r candodr and moderation. 
Bat there were on ail sides violent and obstinate 
bigots, opposed, , with, these pacific 
raeasui^s, and<ieom|d{dnedoftl^ Menoticon as in- 
jurious to the. honour and authority of the most 
holy councti of Clialeedou lp% Hence arose new 
contests m^d new divwicms, not less depIorid>le 
than those which the decree of union was design- 
ed to suppress. . . 

Produces XX. A consMfe^le l^y of the Monopby- 
te^,am«iig sites, orEutychimis, io^ifd upon the conduct of 
the Monets, who bod sul»mrth^ the decree, as highly 
cbieti!!. ciiminai, apd consequently formed themselves 
into a pew i^ibn, pnder the title of Ac^iaJi, 
i. e. because, by the Mon- 

[w3 Evagrius, Histr Liberal Bre- 

viariiim Htate eap* 

[<?] Tliis worii ej^prefises itoctaripe of thorn who bo- 
that in Christ th<»re wi» blit Om nature, 3W*d is, m most 
i^espeets, the same with die tettH EutvdiiAns. 

f/)3 Facuudtts Triuiw Ci^tulor* BJ). 

xK* csip, iv., 
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gas, they had been deprited of theiP cent. 

ITiis sect was idlei'iirards divided into three otiiers, 
who were called Ajathropomorphites, Baetwaou- 
phites, and Esidantste ; and these again, it# Ihe 
following century, were the unhappy occasion of 
new factions, of wl^icb tiie andeut writers make 
fre<]uent motion £r|.,’ It is, bdi^ver, necessary to 
observe here, fm* the fnidmiia^<m eif those whose 
curiosity mterests them in of this nature, 

that these Subditisk^ ’hf 0e l^iihtobian sect are 
not to be adopted with tckr^lntidh IteiMty^ Some 
of them are entirely Jbtitiow t pUiers are charac- 
terised a nominm, and net %r h real difference ; 
the division is in words and not In tfaiiigs ; while 
a third sort is distiUguii^li^' not by their peculiar 
doctrines, but by eertain^li^ti^' ah4 institutions, 
and matters of a nature. 

Be that as it will, thiesenutoetotaai ^’t^h^ bfthe 
Eutychian iactioa did ni^ flpinrkh long ; they de- 
clined gradually in tibei^j^i^hg^ni^ury ; and- the 
influence and auihO^y 

contributed prindpu^y ^ tfe^r ^toted extinction 
by the union he establi^ed'^amoi^ tl^ numbers 
of that sect. “ 

XXX. The Rcmdh; And also 

assembled an Italian council, jcdtpyserd Of sixty- 
seven bishops, oond^ppd, ; offui“*:^noca 

from the communtoh W' ehttrdi, Acachis, 
bishop of Constantinople,; as a peiffdtous enemy to **' 
the tirath. Si^eral articles Wtffe (digged against 
Acacius, to furnish a pretext fbr the severity of 
this sentence ; Sut^ as his attocl;i^ent to the Mo- 


[^] Eva^. Higt* EccL lib. iii, cap- xili. Xeomiiie 
De Sectifi, tom. i. Lection Antiq. Canisii, p* SS7* m 

Cotelerii Moniixnetit. Ecdegiw Giiwcas, tofla^ lii- p, 4(M9f; 

[r] Thene sects are etitimerated by Basxtage, BnplegoaoD- 
a<i Hen« Canisii Lection. Antiqu. cap.'^. wl l^/^Aiseiiiati^ m 
bin Dissertatio de Monopbysitw, p. 7. 

G 2 
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2'he iJistmy (^ihe Church, 

CENT, nophysites, and thmr leaders Mongos and Folio, 
PAM II «>ntetttpt wit^ lie treat^ the ©oundl 

V /i of Chaloedon, iirtd cftlifflf aiocusations of a like n»- 
tore. Bot this trde reasons of these proceedings, 
and of til® inpeeoiicileahle hatred sHiwdi the Ro- 
nian pmdilfe ii^idged against AeadoS, were his 
denyii^ 0 e 8ap)rettiac5r of the htshop of Rome, 
MS opp^lng it thiot^hOttt the course of 

his ministty f» 3 » his aiOihtUom effiMts to en- 
!ttlgia> heydnd all hounds, the atithinityjand prero- 
gatives of the Sfee of GonstantinopM. The Greeks, 
however, dOjfeiBdOd character w 

their Mshop all the aspersions which were 

ca^ upon hhGh hj^ fh^^ arose a 

new mto, a^’he# ooniMSt ifhioh were car- 
ried dn with ’^^ the following 

century, yrh^ tiint^sd^ithi^and perseverfi^^ 
the Latina ^iniiph^' pver vh» dppodti^^ of the 
(mental Chiffeifians, hro^it ahout an agree- 
ment, in the names of 

Acacim and Fnib wei® *mt of the dip- 

[a*] Tills again i» iwie af ;ibg periotb of eceJtfsiastlcal his- 
tory, in wfakh we a inult^ud^ wliich are ho many 

proolk how far tie sujme^iiilAOy bf the^tti^op of Rome was from 
1»eit% oniverttally Fehx IL defutaes and ex^ 

Constanttnoplcs vrho not 
^olliy 'rooeif'o^ tifc hot» in hh* turn ana- 

fhematiaos and tlie pope, and orders his name 

t6 be oirt <l|the Ttiia condud. of Acaeiaa is ap- 

proted by the of Cottatantinople, f>y tdmftst 

all thb isastSBhi Andreaa of Tfiessalonica, 

who was gt that tiirie llie a near far Bast Illyrioum. This 
was the oocaaioh of tftat.feneiml scliisin, whieh c'^ittiiiue<i for the 
s|>ace of tw^ty-A^e yms, between tiie eastern imd western 
ehiirdies. It is htTe 'Voftiiy of tihservation, that tJje easteiTi 
did not fidbene to lw cause of Aoaoiua; from any other 
imaetphs as appJwim tmm the most authentic iw>rdB of those 
times, than a pcmmskitl of the illegality of bl« enoommunicaiion 
by the Roman pontifFt who, in therr jiid^ent^ hml not a right to 
depeiiethe ^rstbishs^ of the east, wi^out the ooftseat of a gene- 
ral council. 
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or eaored registers, and thn# braiiwied wHii cent. 
pejrpetoal infewiy W- _ p ^ „ 

XXII. These det^psi^We dissensions and con- y 
tests had for their ot^eot a imd^r of the soaaUe#^^^ 
importaaaoe. JButydhes gener^y sppposedtnnes of 
to have maintaiiied; ‘‘ llmt tife divine 
Christ had fd)Sorhed hnmani and that, c<mi- Monopby- 
sequently, in Idw th^e w»a jnd one natu^ viz,"*®*- 
the divine?” Wt the tfulh aniM^o^^fion 

is as yet dentate How- 

ever that may have h(^^.;,|h&, .s^ as also 
Eutyches, its piieteoded ; nnthor,^ rejected 
and oondetnnea by tihos^ Of|)aiS<^ tlio eoun-. . 
oil of Chalcedony and Indend^ by ,Xe- 

naias and Fnllo, who 

called Entychians»iln%i#ks^^p^ dass of 

the Monophysites. -Th^iVW-dsp^^ 
title held, *' ll^t t^ #Vti^ of 

Christ were so miiied« :fts hatare* 

yet, without any (^Ij^e^.ooii^uild^ 0 ^ 
of the two natures Wd that thi^ caution might 
be carefully ol>served, amidh^b* nmaning be well 
understood, they freuwentfy ibcpremed Ihemselves 
thus? “In CWstj.!3;^el{1|/’j6^ hut 

that nature is twdrfold ^i^aid- 
They disowned all reh^i|n:^l^ atte^^ to 
Eutyches ; but ri^fardi0i'' |#^ lughest vene- 
ration, Dioscorus, Ba^Uujfii^ and Fullo, 

as the pillars of their sed.,i': dfid* oot 

only the Eptslle of Xoio, is^t Jdim the decrees 

'V5:K 

f <] H€fn* Valeaitte, l>iis»ert. ^ Syiic^fc? Eomaii* m 
damiiatuLs Bst A43aciHaT a4 tiorn** Uu ^eTiptar* EccL p. 179. 

Hiftloire de K%lt8e, torn, is SOE 389»>^Bl. ikffea 
Dieti^mary in English, lit thi^ article Aemi^ .David BIhki^), 

De la Primaut^ (kaa l^Egliae, p. 279, Aeta Satictenrm, um* 
iiu tVhmar, p. 502, ; 

[w] See ilie drawn from Ae writing M^nophy- 

Bites by the most teamed, and, frequimOy, k^nte} ABHeinan^ iit 
his Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 25, 2fh 2S), 24«, 117, 

J35, 277, 297, kc. 
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CENT, of the council Of Ch^ccNlon. The o|)inion of 
the Monophysites, if ju4ge of it by the terms 
in which it is herfe deHvei!!^ does not seem to 
^ differ in, reality, bat only in the manner of ex- 
pression, ftoin that which was established by the 
council of Chalcedoh {w]. But, if we aitimd care- 
fully to the nt^ip|>hysical and subtil- 

ties which the firmer to confirm their 

doctrine [ij. We' sbadi, be induced to 

think, that the ebhtroVersy between tlie Mono- 
physites and Chulcedonians is itot merely a dis- 
pute about words: , 

The Pel*. » XXIIL A nCw ooU^VeTsy arose iU the church 
during this centi^j aud its effects 

wmy. them^IvOs trough the following ^es. 

The authors of it lyere Peipus and Cstflestius, 
both monks ; the 'fottnor a !0Htoh, and the latt er 
a native of Irelah|i : they lived at Home in the 
greatest roputataoit, fioiA were estecmi'd 

on SMJCouht of th^ cdtrabrdiOary piety and vir- 
tue \z\ These monks lOokt^ upon the doctrines, 

IS ' , ' / 

Mwtif ]«ar«i«<i mm a* a mere dis- 
pute ab<mt Gwjgmy a Moiu>|d)y- 

site, and the most lemtu^ dedares this an his opinion. 

Asseman. Biblkid)* ih p. 291. Add to tins the 

Bihlioth. xm p. SSjiS* Xiii Crozei Hi«:tuire du 

Christianisme d^ Indes, p* Hiatoire du Chribtianisme de 

Ethiope,, p. 14. ^ » Edaiaii hy birth and by re- 

ligion, seems in a mfs^ture to have adopted the same way 
of tbinkin^t as appi^^ h^ ^ 297. ,0f the tome quoted almre. 

[«?3 ^ subttip largumeniati^ df Almlpharaius, in the 

Biblioth. Orient, of Afiiieipah. lom«. H. p. 29S. 

[y] jS^otbiiig v&ry certain can be advanced with respect 
to the native countiy ofClri^ttus, which some say was Scotlafid, 
and odiers Campania in Italy; We know, however, that he was 
descended of an illustrious family ; and that, after liavingf applied 
himself to the study of tlie law for ^me time, he wjtired fiom 
the world, and embraced ihe monastic life. See Gennad. De 
Script- Ecclmast- cap. xliv. 

[|^* [jr] The learned and furious Jerome, who never once 
thought of doing common justice to those who had the mis- 
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which were oomtnonly received, ‘*ConC4?miag 
the original corruption of bumcoi nature, , and 
tlie necessity of diviae grape to en%liteQ t.fae un- 
derstanding, and piU^ .tlie heart, as pre}u4ipi^ 
to the progress of hplineie ai^ virtue, and tending 
to lull and fal^ se- 
curity. They malni^nM doctrines were 

as false as of our 

first pareniswere it4|fe^idt^t|,alone, and nottb 
their posterity 4 t!^ wl from 

their fall, but ai« 

as Adam e^e out of the of Iiis Cre- 

ator } thid; ntdmlri^d, 

pcntance and the 

liighest degrees 

their natural mde^ 

external grace' djndea- 

Ttni- ^}iaf fkttVA Iptpmal 


vours, but i^iat : 

succours of the diy^ 

some others intima^ljf^f^^Pi^W^^ 
were propagated a.|^vateinan- 

ner, by the two fidje^y who, 

retiring from that city, “3pi. 410, upon the ap- 
proach of the Go$^ <^weut 
afterwards into AmeUi!^ 



fortune to diSfer 

tony and intemporanee^ i^er lift ms enters, though 

he had admired Atigustiii, 

more c^did and 'the tmth ; 

and e^^en whUe lie ^-frotes aj^iist that 

he had made great pi^gress iJi piet>s that his 'Hfe wan 

chaste and bis m^s^rs l iiidf^d^ is th^ trui^t 

of the matt^^ , ^ i ^ ^ //>* 

I^T [aj Tkp dfKtrihm t'^tw imhw^ia^lyfetoi^^ 

with the main ptinc^^ of 

w as not a sign e^l of the Wmii^ioB of shtiiji |rOt a mfetfe of 
admission to the kii^dhm of yirh wm^''i>nty o|)en to 

the pure in heart; that good worhs were m<^iim^0u% and the 
only conditions of salvation ‘Wiih many othe^ tod K^dious to 
mention. 
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doctrine with more Sreedom. From Africa Pe- 
lagius passed into Palestine, wJale Cs^esto re- 
mained at Carnage wift a »iew to perferment, 
desiring to be Emitted s^onong the presbyters of 
tliat city. But ^ discovery of his opinions having 
blasted hopes, and his errors being condemned 
in a council held at Caarthige^ A. D. 412, he de- 
purM fi»ni that <»ty, and infee the east, 
it wasj&om this Ume that the famous 

bishop of Hippo, bieg^:|o ai;acJk Bie tenets of 
Pelagius and C^lesi^s'ljx Jiis learned and, elo- 
quent uTitiiigs ; tb hj^ indeed, is ^neipally 

due the glory of haying 'i%'pres$)^ this sect in its 
very birth f^]. , ' \ 

X^HV. l%ii^ w^nt iuons sn^ Pe- 

l^us in the eai^^sdtere he ts|||eyhd the proteo. 
tion and fevour of 1^^ of Jernsalem, 
whose attfkhment to Origen 

led him natuipliy to couii&iifince those of Pe- 
la^us, on acccmi^ eC that there 

seem^ to he beftfOen two lystems. Under 
the shadow of this |idwerihl,|^ Pela- 

gius made a piddic piplees^Ki of his opinions, 
and foinried places. And 

though^ in the yae** jflA* ho^^'vas accused by Oro- 
siiis, a Squish, whom Ai^stin had 

sent into Pi^^i^ioe wthat pui^pcw^ before an as- 
sembly of bishops inet at dernsalem, yet he was 
dismissed without the Ipast c»^t^tiire | and not only 


[^] The Pelagian c<»i>troiW«y t«en Itiatoncilljr (xnated Iby 
many learned wrbeni, ad Ustar, m li* Ecdes. 

Britannicffi; Laet,; (5^, VossIm*; Nona: GanuCT, in hi* Supfde- 
ment. Opeir. Janaeoiiu in Augv»t»no: and otliere. 

Longiieral also, a ’Pnemcb Jesuit, wrwte ahiatdry of die Pelt^ians. 
See the pre&cc to die «inA wl. of his Hjatma Ecdesiai GaHi- 
canm, p. 4. After all, it must be C4KDfmed) that' of all these 
learned writers none hare exhausted this interesting imhiect, or 
treated it with a sufficient degree of impartiality. 
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no, bat was soon after fnll^ aixpiitted of all errors csnt. 
by the council of BiospoUs {^c], 

This controversy wtts brought to Bovne, imd 'j 
referred by CtelesdUs and Pels^us, to Mie deci- 
sion of Zosiitaus [rf], who was riused to the pOn- 
tificate A. D. 417.‘ TlWs hew ^ntj^C, gained over 
by tlie ambiguona and seeming; dithod^^ con- 
fession of faith, tfejiit ,€S»lesduj^ w was now 
at Rome, had artfully dra^^ by the 

letters and protestsrtaonS 

in favour of these monh%’ them sound in 

the faith, and unjustly |)N^^eiiind by th^r adver- 
saries. The Amchh at 

their head, little affected this declaration, 
continued obstinately, 

they had pronounCi^j W to 

strengthen it by theif ' jesKhni^iOn^^^ 
and tlteir writings: per* 

severance of the AfHean8,'dha|^ed hia itaud, and 
condemned with the uWoSfc Pelagias 

and Cselestius, whom had honduifed with bis 
approbation, and cov^iffed' With hiS protection. 

This was followed by a train of ertls, which pur- 
sued these tw'o mahW withdnt They 

were condemned that wrae S^h^ian council 
which had launched* its tl^dwP.id: the head of 
Nestorius: in short, iSie Gaui^ Britons, and 

[<r] S«>e Daniel, Histoire tlu de iDbipolifl, B*^hieK is to 

be found in the Opuseuia of that eloquent ahd leapned Jesuit;^ 
published at Pans in the y^ar 1724? in thi^ee volumes quarto. 

DiospoHs B^as a city of Palestine, known in scripture hy the name 
of Lydda ; and the bkimp who folded in this council wa<s Eu- 
logins of Ceesarea, MetropoKtaii of FaJestihe. 

[#/] To preserve the thread of ihe history here, and pre- 
vent the readers bein^ surprised lo 6nd Pelagius and Ciidestjus 
appealing to Rome, after having been at?qttitte<l at it 

is necessary to observe, tliat after the councit pf DiospoVm, these 
two monks were comlemned anew, A. D. 416, by the African 
bishops assanbled at Carthage, and those of Kumidia assembled 
Ht Milevum ; upon which tlicy tippealod to llome« 
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CENT. Africans, by tlieir <M>un^liB, and the emperors, by 
their edicts and penid demolkbed this sect 
" y in its infancy, and sunjHressed it entirely before it 
lia(i acquired any tolmlde degnee of vigour or 
consistence {[ejv 

The Pf^ XX¥. ^he unhappy: , dispnteS' about tl»e tqw- 
^.nnan. Pelflig^^ ocCadoned, ^ usnally haiqieus, 

of tte (^unen, 

anity. In Augustin had 

delivered Ids necessity of 

divine grace in; and the 

decrees of Gpd the future condi- 
tions of men, always consistent 

M'ith himseli^ or others, U«i|ce cer- 

tain mdnks ig€ Ad^tiaotU^ others, were led 
into a notion, *.* predestinated 

the Avicked -to but also to the 

and that thus had actions of ail 

men wpre by a divine 

decree, and fixed- necessity.” 
Those who emhrao^ were called 

Predesfiimmms. Adlu)^ bis utmost in- 
fiuence and the spreading of 

this doi^rine, and;i^^ true sentimouts 

with moi« pempicid^ might not be at- 
tributed td 11^8;^ seconded by 

the councils df AtW/^nd .I-foni in which the 
doctrine wi questloh Wfis, pubh rejected and 

- ^ ^ v-, > \ H - w - 1 ^ ^ 

- C«] , Se« ipf ..life' Pelftgia«m Hb. i, 

cap. h. p. ISO? j»a !6^ P0 have be<?ii 

made ufH»n this itel tlie torn. 

V. p. 74. Hie vmt^ by Jo. Fnrnc. 

Buddeuft, m bis ad ii. p* 1071. The 

learned Wall, in bii» Mi^tory ot' Iwtol Baptiaip, vob i. chap* xix. 
has given a ctMicmo and imcaiot <rf the Pebigiiu} contn»- 

voTNy ; an ac^count wbidii /^oagh impoiiect in saveral respectH> 
fibouadfi with solid and uaefnl eniditiciii* 
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condemned [/]. But we must not omit ot»- cbjtt, 
serving, thst the existence this Predet^iiairhm ^ 

sect has been denied by jtaany learned mmi, Atid ^ 
looked upon as an inven^ob ofthoSenii-Pela^aBBi 
designed to denary the followers of Augmitm, by 
attributing to them hnju*^^ ti!^ dangen>U8 and 

peniicious error' ^ 

XXVI. A new wa«semi-Pe. 

given to the doctrine' monk'"®^ 

Cassian, who came lirtOTi tbe^il® i^th'fVanoe, and 
erected amonastej^ hear '^f^br was he 

the only one wbif!laitl»tti|pl|fedlb -^btp^, * 
temperature l»etw«feh 
the opinions of the 
sons embarked in 

430,^ and hene e^^^^ t were 

The opinions of 
scnted,' by its eu^ie^' 
such is generally 



See Jae. Sernwniii. 


Dioa^ 


k tOille iVe 
VI, p. 


[/] 

dpp. p. 27 i. 
cap. ii- p. 698* 

108 , 174 , he. . _ 

See Gilb. Mitugi&i 

whi(‘h be aubjoified to die -iiiwk iii- 

titled Collediio viurioiniiit Seri^ritl» ‘^ 
natione et Gratia »cnpae*rii|it. jfrrfe Sf^ Jn-tr^ «d His- 
torian! Ecclea. tom. i - ojip- p- 4^ Adiiot* «d 

Prosperi Chronlron et Pt^. $4 tom# i* 

Lection. Antiqu, Heo* Canfeii, p. 

the life of Launoy) observes, had aolieited Laaiooy 

to wnte against Maugnin, exi^ of the Pro- 

destiuarian sect ; but that the llmiaai^ tevibg examine# the nmt^ 
vnxh care and application, adiiq[lted the »en^ of Mtuguin* 
The whole dispute about tbe ex}ftten«5e of ^is swit will, when 
ly looked into, appear to be little more, jwsrhapa, ^haiisa diapule 
about words, f^T It may be very true, that, aimt ifcfa time, 
nay, from the time of St; Paul, oertam persona embraced the 
Predestmarian opitiions here mentiorjed. But there ia no solid 
proof, that the abettors of these opinions ever formed themselves 
into a Kpct. See Basnage, Hist, de f Eglise, i, p. 700. 
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CEKT. ous controversies. Tbek doctrine, as it has been 
V- generally explained by the learned, amounted to 
r* ^ J tliis : “ Tliat inward j^eventiufg’ grace was not 

nece^aiy to fiwm in the soul the beginnings 
of true nefientance and ai»e!idm«»)t j that every 
one was capfdde of pn^aciug these by the mere 
power of their natnral feeulties, as aho of exer- 
oisiiig fidth in and forming the pur. 

poses- a and ol^^ But 

they ac|ciK»w}e%ed^ at the siane time, “ That 
none couM pes^^vere or advance in that holy 
and virtuous naurso th#y had the jK>wer 

of beginnii^, wdth^;#e peri>etual support, and 
the powerful a;|8i«^nde of the divine grace [/<]•” 
The disdples ^#^^^!^ in Gaul, attacked 

the Semi-Jp^hlgllilBe^^ vehemence, 

without being ilhte ' ^ or overcome 

them {]*3‘' " was so suited 

to tile capciett^Nl generality of men, so 

among'''/t|iIj'''in<^)^(^^Oidfe^*> , so^ W’ell ^-eeeived 
among tM gravei^^i^ n^ learned Grecian doc- 
tors, that neither thefeiai nor Industty of its sulver- 
saries cotdd stbjp’lts rapM mid extensive progress. 

, , .'i. , ■ 

fg* £A] TTfwp o tlie S<)mi-Pelag3sm6 were 

«m«f, more ihm ^ of Pr«»destin8tion, si*#?, 

uft otenoi) ami hm was willing to wive all 

mea/ lf of bis j 2 :osf>el 2. That 

( !hrkt died fear all anew* pme pun based by Cfirist, 

ami to aidvislio^ ^ olfeml' to all mm* 4. 1 bat 

man, liefojre be wiia f5a|mliilo of laitb anil holy 

desires* 6* 1%»t idaii, liot# mm imaaeqoently eapabk of 
I’ewfiting tbe ioiittsmsos irf or with its sugges- 

tiotts. See Baaoi^^ Histrdm do rEs^iso, tsom. i livr, xii. eap. i, 

696^ ifcc. 

[f] Jac. Baimage^ Hist, de rE|^ifite> tiHW^ litr. xVu eap. i* 
Hist. Litt^emre de la France, tom. ii. Pr«ef. p. 0* Vwsii Hint or. 
Pekgiana) lib. v. p. 53S. l^do Maffei funder the betitiooH 
fiaiiie of Ireneeus Verooensls^ l>e Hscreid !Vli%Hana in tomo XKix. 
Opuscul. Scientif. Angeli Calc^ei'se, p. 399. 
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Add to its other advantages, that neither Angus- cent- 
tiii, nor his followers, had ventured to Oondetnu it 
in all its pturts, nor to brand it as Onim^ons 'tmi 
pernicious heresy. 

XXVII. This was tbe ewttMmeneeinentof't^^ Vatiouti 
nnhappy ooMeste, suhtde niMl perplea&^X*^]^' 

disputes coinjerning gr|^^- j^ nature mad c^cerniDg 

ration of that divine is essentially 

required in order to rent the ehurd^ 

into the toost Hie 

whole course of '^e 'ai^ which, 

to the deep sorrow and 

generous Christlil^jhcili!^^ down 

to the present ;Angustiu, 

who was of opinion^ conmv 

sion and sanOti£i(^ii^| to 

a divine eneir^,,Vi^,%;^*^'lP:^^ agency, 

had many foiloh^flid/^'fypl" ; church ; 

though his 

agreed about 'the what he 

taught upon that |^d of 

Ciissian were, hq'#e^,'''ili(dt^^hto^ 
and his doctrine, yt^o^l^ ei^lhhaed, was 

received in the gifehl^ 
sthools in €ranl, n^cmi i^t^atd itself far 

and wide through the Edron^ifjorovinces. As 
to the Greeks, and othef I^HbHians, they 

had embraced the Setoi-f^^hh' before 

Cassian, and still adh^ to ’it. The gene- 
rality of Christians Iddked upf^ the of 

[^] It \s well kiKJOT J^8eiiietR aad Jesuits 

both plead the aathorit;^ ef St* in J[M?half erf their 

opposite systems widi respect tp ^d^ttnation aad grace* 

This knotty doctrine has e^stfi^rcised Severely the prcteindtHl 
infallilility of the popes, and expo.sed it to the laui^hter ol the 
wise upon many occasions ; and the famous Bull Unigetutus, 
which of late yeai^i lias made such iioise^ set Clement XL iu 
direct opposition with sevei^al of the most eelebiated Komau 
pontiffs. Which arc? we to holme ? 
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CENT. Peiagius as daring and presumptuous ; and even 
V. to those who ado^^ them in secret, they ap- 
peared too free and too fei* removed from the 
notions commonly received, to render the public 
profession advlsal^ and |mident. Cer- 

tain, however* it is, that in 'all agre o£ the church 
there hav^heen several pej'sons, who* in confor- 
mity with the dodrine attributed to this heretic, 
have hdieved manKipd^ <ffldowed with a natural 
power of payii^ to ties divine laws a perfect 
obedience. . ; ' ,, 
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wkit'k Imp- 


I. The zeal of the of Goi»^tot^ cent. 

seconded by the protedio# load influence of the 
(irecian emperors, inet^usedlihe'iiiHnber of Oiris- l‘t 

tians in the east, and bonttihuteii Jto the 
siori of some barbarous nations; ^ parti 
cnlarly, who lived up<Hi the libw^rs'^ the Euxine • 

sea, as appears by the most authentic recmrds ofl^'S.™ 
Grecian history. AmoE^ these nations were the 
Abasgi, who inhabited the ^coiHitry lying between 
the coasts of the EuxhtOsea^ and mount Caucasus, 
and wlio embraced Chtidianity under the reign of 
Justinian [a] ; the H^sruli, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who were converted under tlie same 
reign [A] ; as also the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, 
with other uncivilized countHes, whose situation# 
at this time, is only knoivn by vi^e and imper- 


[a] Procopius^ De Belte GotWco, Ub. iv. cup^ iii, IjC Qutea. 
OiiptiH Christianus, torn. i. p, ISdL * 

[^3 Proe<>pittS; L c. liV* ii* c»p» xiv* 
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CENT, feet conjectures. Tliese conversions, indeetl, 
however pompously they may sound, were ex- 
! treinely superficial and imperfect, as we learn 
from the most credible accounts that have been 
given of them- All that was required of these 
darkened nations amounted to an oral profession 
of their faith in Christ, to their abstaining from 
sacrificing to the gods, and their committing to 
memory certain forms of doctrine j while little 
care was taken to enrich their minds with pious 
sentiments, or to cuteivate,^ in their hearts vir- 
tuous affections. So t^t, even after their con- 
version to Christianity, tltey retained their pri- 
mitive ferocity and savage manners, and conti- 
nued to distinguish them^lyes by the most horrid 
acts of cruelty and raj^ne, and the practice of 
all sorts of wlckedne^ la the gi’eatest part of 
the Grecian provinces, and even in the capital uf 
the eastern empire, were still multitudes 

who preserved a secret^adtachment to the })agan 
religion:; ' ^ vast numbers were brought 
over to Christianity under the reign of Justin, 
by the ministerial labours of John, bishop of 
Asia [[c3. 

In the west- H. In the western parts, Remigius, or Remi, 
bishop of Rheims, who is commonly called Tlie 
Apostle of the Ganh), signalized his zeal in the 
conversion of those who still adhered to the an- 
cient superstitions j and his success was con- 
siderable, particul^y after tlmt auspicious period 
when Clovis, king of the Franks, embraced the 
gospel. ’ 

In Britain, several cireomstances oonemred to 
favour the propagation cS Christianity. Ethel- 
hert, king of Kent, and the most consider- 
ed] Jos. Sim. Asststnwnus, IMbliotk. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. 

p. 8.‘>. 

£</] Ilistoire Litteraire de la Fcaace, torn. ui. p. 155.. 
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able of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, among: 

that island vmi at thi« tiro© diviAed, roamed ^ 

Bertha, dai^hter of Oherdbert, kh^ of Pa^ 

wards the coticliifiion thk century. Thiepeh** 

ces«, partly by her wn inflaaoce* and 

the pious efforts of iiife 

into Britain, gradnsfijr forU^ H fhe mi^^of 
Ethelbert aOeTtein to ^e Christian 

religion. While the k^wns in fovourablo 
disposition, Gregory aeWid 
A. D. 59(), forty BeweifiiS^ 
gustin at tbw head [e3, hi Or^ 
perfection what the ]|^(i# Sae^ W h^ily • 

begoin. This rooflb, seOoroM bf tb© .«0al ana 
assistance of Bertha^ ro 

the greatest part of 

and laid anew the British 

church [/ }. 4'v‘; 

The iahwjrs of Gsha^ba^' monk, 

were attendail irtth a^ 

Scots, nmny of whom «m^8eed\^ie^;|S0^r o^ 

Christ {g\ ■ ' :■; '■ ' ■• ■'"' ';i V ; ’ . ^ ' . 

In Germany, th« BohenSiolts^^^T^ and 

Boii, are said to have ahandonied,, .in this ^ntnry, 
tlieir ancient sapeiwti^Oto re- 


^ [el This British 

St. Andrew, of the ord]® . 

arrival in Engbuiii, he ooWiwAj^ i^e hfe^wSa.li^P^ 

of Christian wowAip, a ’ 

oiiened a seminsry <rf ^ A^ejr of 

irimtitt, received epi^tJBpal fr<)aist ijifi 

.wa<» invested by Pop* Orsg# W*^ 

hk\m]n md Saxon prel«teis» a®a arofelmhop ^ Can- 

Bede, Hirttor. Eeddw. G*»Si» Ai^jlwr. ®». h «»p. p. 
5.5. Chifleti. Rapia’s History of En^d. Act* feanctor. 


toin. iii. Febmar* pw :0O^ , 

[o1 Bede, Iliator* Ec^das* lib* liw Ufk ir* p* 13% 

Ihi Henr. Canisii lection. Aixtiqufiaw liom* m. pa*t IL pi 
Aventintifi, Annal. Boiomtw- ^ . 

VOLs IT* 
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c£MT. ceived the light of dinne truth ; though this fact 
appears extren^ly doubtful tfO many. 

‘ these OQQTensions and sacred exploits will 
lose much of importance in the esteem of 
such aa eici^ine with attention the accounts 
which hhye Seen given of them by the writers of 
this and t^e suoceechng ages. For by these ac- 
counts it appears, that the converted nations now 
mentioned, retained a gmat ^art of their former 
iinpiety, supem^on, and licentiocttness; and 
tltat, attach^, to;Cl>rat mere outward and 
nominal prmessio^ they, in effept* renounced the 
' purity of his doctrine, and the, authority of his 
^pel, by their flt^iiops lives, and the supersti- 
tious and idolatrotts rites and institutions which 
they coidinued to ohserve [*3. , 

I'be Jews ni. A yasy.multita4^, of 4^W8, converted to 

Oiristianitf in to the 

plam. church durk^ tho oowse o^ this century. Many 

in the east, {^ideuiarily hbe Inhabitants of Borium, 
a city of I^^a;, ;!were hiP0®&ht . «»y«r to the truth 
by the pemnnsmn emperor 

Justinian i^]. In the west, the xeal and autho- 
rity of the Gallic and, Spanish monarchs, the 
effi^rts of Grc^y the Great, ax^ the labours of 
Avitmi, of Ttehna, engt^od numbers of 

that blinded natsdp to receive the gospel. It 
must, however, W Acl^wledged, that of these 
conversions, t^e greabwt part were owing to the 
libeiality df ^Christiad jprinces, or to the fear of 
punishmdut, ratheyij^ to the l^rce of argument, 

This % l>y the Bwdietiim naonkft, 

in die Hkteixie hm*^ iti. Intmke. |i. S. 

1 1. 13. See^lso the ordem ^iven to the An^lot<>i^xorm by Gro- 
gory the Greats in fh* p. 1176. tom. ii. opp, 

edit. Benedict* where fimlhim peymt ti^ them to sacrifice 
to the Haints^ oil their respective hohdaj^jBPHi^ which they 
imtl formerly offered to die gode. See Wilkins’ Concilia 
Magnm Btitannim, i^mi. h p. IS. \ 

[^} lProcopm¥i» l>e iEdfcUs Justinianh Vi» cap. ii. 
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or to the love of troth. In GaW, llte Jews cent. 
compelled by GhiWeiie to receive fflb ordtoiuSce ^ 
of baptisM f «ttd the same deepotic tnethod of < ^ 
convertine was praetls^ in Spatoj]tj. ' Tthis 
method, however, feh|b‘rely di8aj^y^,% 
Gregmy the Gi^» yh^» ext^ely 

upon tlW faet^fics, violence t6 be 

offered to tlfeJeWTSiwI.-' ''-'"V . 

IV. If credit is ofThetni™. 

this centtiry, the 
nations to Christi^i§^ ^ |^^ 
the prodigies imd ralwicier ® of 

the gospeh^^ve enhhied 5h» behalf 

But the conduct of the ooiiViisIt^ 
dent to invdKdate the-i^iroe 
for ceilainly hiai Sflach^l||i^l©8^^'iW 
among them, 'Weir ■ 

and obedience to the lavra bf tbe 

gosj>el more"8tedl^ '■tt*^' .Ox^ipc^ji^r’i^an .they 
appear to have heehV ;,Beddefe,;as vfemve already 
had occasion to' olisitvejl' m^'^^^^ their 

ancient soperstitidEis, t^e ^ea^t cf them 
were hiore infltt^^' by 
rity of their princes,' % fhne of '|B*guW 
or the power of a rtitioiNll borii4pidbn. And, 
indeed, if We oonsidfeir the i^etibhed banner in 
which many of the'i|it^ <^it|8l^ per> 

formed the solemn iicsk hM ^pderteken, we 

shall perceive that Stfey tvanlfed, not many ai^- 
mcnts to enforce the docihSnes th^ taught, ^ 
the discipline they iv8p«w®»eiided > for they re- 
quired imtlring of these harbiafouspec^e^t w^ 

' , , .i*,' ■ ' ' . , 

[/] Grefif. Tnrmi* ffii. n* <caj»* kiwi- 

De -cteri mote b||^imn(U Judmos et Infidrfee, ^ p. 70O. 

704.. tom. U. partfiP«pp.. 

[w] See hk Epistles, book i. ep. xlrii. tom. il. ojjW- ^ 
edit^ Benedict, psrticulsrly those wmch he wrote 1» Vk^Uus of 
Arles. Theodoras of Marseilles, and Pater of taracina. 

M 0 
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CENT, difficult to perfonoed, or that laid any re- 
markable u|!on their appetite and pas- 

sions. The pijwcapal injunctions they imposed 
u|>ou these rade.4)C(^lytes were, that, they should 
get by hea,|^ certain summaries of doctilne, and 
pay ^ tlie, Imapis <rf! Christ and the saints the 
same n^ligibns slices which they had formerly 
otiered to the Statues of tihe go^. Nor were 
they al aB delicate or scrupulous in choosing tlie 
memis of establi^thg tlmir Credh; for they look- 
ed upon it as l^wfid, nay* even meritori<ms, to 
deceive ah %n<^Qt and inattentive multitiolo, 
by rept‘esenting’^^ them as predigie8||}ung^ that 
were merely natural as whlearn from tlie most 
authentic reem# of times. 

\.CaA,PTEEIl. 

Coucerm^ ^ Cakmitom 'Events urhie/i hay- 
. pmed to ^ Chvrvh dimnff tfito CeiUury. 

Some re- T nTHOjjGH th© aljjuTatiuh pf pagaiusuj whs, 
.".eiiis of }jy impmri^ laws, made a necessary step to 
ore t<'. to preferment, and to tjm cxea'dsing all public 
fti’s’cei'’ offices; yet several pfuisons,! reputed for their 
tuo- ™' erudition aud gravi^ of manners, persisted in 
their adhereiice’ fo |bie ancient superstition. 
Tribonian, the fomoW Compiler of the Roman 
laa% is theught by some, to have been airumg 
the number of tliose who continued is their 
prejudices i^insl the Christian religion ; and 
siuh aho, in the cpiidon of many* was the case 
of Procopiu^ the oi^ebrated histonan. It is at 
least undoubtedly certain, i^at Agathias, who 
was an emifient lawver at ii^ym||tond who had 
also acquired a comuderable repulHfein a« an his- 
, tmical writer, persevered in his attachment to 
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the pagan worship. These iHtistri0«8 Oentile«i cekt. 
were exempted ftom the severities which Vnspe 
employed frequently to engage the Idwra* oa^fers 
to abandon the serviifefe of the gOdS; The itgour 
of the laws, as it u^ally happens in .haiiiaa Kfe, 
fell only upon thcwq ydio bad neither rsaik, fytixme, 
nor court-favOur to Ivatwl off thehf exeottHion. 

11. Surprised as we may be M protection stycrai 
granted to the persons now mentlc^hd, and that^'^^^t 
at a time when the gca^ was. In aGtahy instances^ chribii- 
propagated by unehrist^ niethods j it will ap.“”*’=^‘ 
pear still more astonishing, that the; Platonic plii- 
losophers, whose opposition tO Ohtfetia'hity was 
universally known, should hOpeitnitted/th Greece 
and Egypt, to teach puWiCly the tenets of their 
se<!t, which were absolutely inoos^patible with the 
doctrines of the go^l. These doctors indeed 
affected, generally spiking, a high degree of mo- 
dertttion and prudence ; andi for the. i^ost pai't, 
modified their expressions in sudi a manner, a« to 
give to the pagan system an evangelieal aspect, 
extremely adapted to deceive the unwary y as the 
examples of Clialcidius [w]* and jWexander of 

[?f] Tb© hm'bib^ i^b ciispRtPfl 

among thp learupdL Cay© ipglipml to Mm aiocmg 

tho Christian wTiteia, |be aomo uncertainty 

about the iiiattor. Huot, fer* J# Twfws, : Ealw^ciitS iBild Beat*- 
Hobro, fjpf ide tvith fnomoi^dud; liiKib* l|mt Chidddiw« 

a Cbriwtian. Some leaned ifio©u baW otii the eon- 

trsiry, that mimy thiitgB in thc^ irntWe him 

to a place among the philoeoph^nh. Our learned author, 

ill his notes to his Latin td^slatkm Iut©|lectuj^ 

Synteni, and in a DI«Mi(1«ttiuu De tu^ta tecentiores JPla- 
toniros Ecelesia, lays dptrri an hypotHesia. trbich bolils the middle 
way between AesO two eactrenW* He is opiiuiuiy diat CiUdei* 
dius neither r«^eem||jtor embraceii the W’boje systcM of tlte 
tmn doctrine, bu^™|ected out of the religion of 3mm and ihe 
tenets of Plato, a TOly of divinity in wlncfi, Iwmever, Platonisin 
was predominant ; and that be was one Of ihose Synebretist or 
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CENT. Lycopolis, afeiEadaatly testify [o]. Some of them, 
however, were dess modest, nay, earned titeir 
j auaajcioitts ^irorte agaitist Onristiariity so far m 
to i^vile it ]>EiDiaseiti$^ in the life of 

Isodbnia^ other places, casts upon the 

most ignominiions aspersions [jf>] ; 
in hm illustrations of the Aristotelian 
pbilosophys threni^ out several malignant iminua- 

Edf^tkic ph^oga^eirst who abounded in the h»«r#h and fifth cen« 
tunes, and who attonipted the uniting patron i-tn and Chrwtianity 
into one ladi^ The? memni <»f ihn nmiun*, howev^v 

appear^ too fragile' to the <*e}el)ratefl ainhoi thn Critical His- 
tory of Philosophy, M* Bnickec. This writer ajiiccN 

with Dr. Mosheim in tins, ^ hat Chalndi?*'' Tollowed the motley 
method of the eclectic Plat.misfs, hut doe.s inn see iiny thing in 
this ineonsiste^it hi?^ Imtnng puldiely proh-.-^sed the Christian 
religxoiL For tlie i|ne»tioii is not whether this philosophc^r \vm 
a soumi and orthodont Chriaian, i^hich M. Brurker denies him to 
have hef^ii, hut wbetliet he had abaudoued th(‘ pagan rites, and 
made a public prt^fession of Cbristiauity ; a«d ihls out pJuli^so- 
phietd histmimi looks upon m evidf*nt. For though in the 4’om*' 
mentary tipon JF^atos Timxnna, Cbahridms tearfu,^'^ ♦^erei'a) doc- 
trines, ^hat seem to strike a- the h>un<krions of o«r holy religion, 
yet the same ntjsiy be said of Origen^ i Jlemeos Aietkaiuirumj^, Ar- 
iiobius, aiml others, who arc, reckoned among the 

professo:^ of Cbi^ianity» Thl^ reader ndll find a most excellent 
view df the itifFdi^nt (!^mion8 eonc^sming the religion of A!IinU‘i- 
dioist, in the Hist, Oitica Hxiiosophiie Bnickeri^ tom. iii. p. 472 
4S5, Jlie truth of tluj naatter aeeins to be tJiis, that tJio 
Eclgetii;^ before Clinaimity bnoapio the religion of the state, 
enriched thiStir system from the gospid, but ranged tliemselvea 
under tlwi'ikaiidardli o^ il^thdt they repaired to tbos<* of 

Christ of their system, wliew the 

examplex ^nd aiwniity of iho mnperovs mider^ the profesKlou 
of the Chriatifu a pat^^ prudence, as well as its own 

excellent rend^d^t lud^ justly a matter of choice. 

ISP" Aies^ander yrtte It tm against the Manichspans,. 
which is puhlhdsed Coa^beis; in the seemu! tome of his Auctor. 
Noviss. Bibliotib, PP, CmnbeM und our U<!anaed Cave 

looked upon Alexander ks n proselyte to Christianity, But Beau- 
sobre has demonstrated the cmtmry, S€ 0 ;®^istoire de Mimw 
chetsme, part II, Discoum Pi'elimiii^ sect. 13. p, 236, 

{jp] Pimrius, BtblijOihocm CmL eexliu p, 1621 !^ 
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tions against the doctrines of the gospel ; and cent. 
the Epicheireraata of Prodas, written ©xpresdy ^ 
against tlie disciples of Jesus, were imiverBaiiY 'y 
read, and were, on that account, accurately r©' 
futed by Philoponus [9]. All this shows^. that 
many of the magistrates who were witnesses < 
these calumnious attempts against thfe gospel Were 
not so much Christians in reality, as in ap^ar- 
ance, otherydse they would not have permitted 
the slandei^ of these licentious revflers to pass 
without coiTcclion or restrainL 

III. Notwitlistauding the extenrive progress of The suffer, 
the gospel, the Christians, even in this century, 
suffered grievously, in several places, from the8a-3n»eycr,ii 
vage cruelty and bitterness ol their enemies. 

Britain, the Anglo-Saxons, wdio were masters of 
that kingdom, involved a multitude of its ancient 
inhabitants, who professed Christianity, in the 
deepest distresses, and tormented them with all 
that variety of suffering, which the injurious and 
malignant spirit of piusecution could invent [r}. 

The Huns, in their irruption into Thi*ace, Greece, 
and the other provinces, daring the reigjn of Jus- 
tinian, treated the Cliristiaws with great harha- 
rity ; not so much, perhaps, from an aversion to 
Christianity, as from an hostile spirit of hatred 
against the Greeks, and; a derim of cWeiturning 
and destroying tlieii’ en^r)^ lllM?e ojf affairs 
was totally changed in Italy, about middle of 
this century, by a grand revohitimi wludb hap- 
pened under the reign of Ju^ttian I. This em- . 

g eroT, by the arms of 
ingdom of the Ostiogotl^ subsist^ 

ninety years ; and subdued aU Italy under Ins 
dominion. The state things* howevw, which 
this revolution j^^rodUced, was tmt of a very long 

[^] See J. A. Fetricii Bibliotliec* GixMa, vol. M.p. 582. 

[r] Ussierii Index CbroBld. Aotiquit £«^ Brittana^ sulgeo- 
tits ad a. 508. p. 1123. 
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duration ; for the Lombards, a fierce and warlike 
people, headed' k^ Albcnfitutlbeir kin and joined 
by several otiier German nations, issued forth 
irom Paniionit^ in tlw year 568, unikr the reign 
of Justin, invaded Italy, mid having made them- 
selves masters of the';whioie country, exwpt 
Bonm and Ravenna, e^^ded a new kingdom at 
Tadnum. Undd who, to 

the natund j^rc^ity of ilhdlr dharactei^ added an 
aversidn to the ren^bh hf Jesus, the Christians, 
in the beginning; endbrbd calamities of every 
kind. Bat the fery of these savage usurpers gra- 
dually subsided; and their manners contraded, 
from 6me to time, a milder character. Autba- 
ris, the third monarch of the Lombai-ds, em- 
braced t^iristianity, as it was professed by tbe 
Arians, it) the year 587. But his successor Agi- 
luhj who marHed Ms widow Theudelinda, w as 
persuaded by {bhnjess to abandon Ari- 

anism, . and tb adopt' of the Nicene 

Cothoiics £«]. 

But the ealfitoittee of the Christians, in all other 
countriei^ were light and inconsiderable in crmi- 
pai'tsoh ^ those whtih they suffered in Persia 
under Chosibe^ l^ie iiihum^ monarch of that 
nation. 'This mohair of impiety aimed his auda- 
cious and despite ei^]^ i^ainst heavim itself; 
for he publicly declsuedj^^^ i^ he would make v'ar 
not only upon Jnsttnifai, biit also upon the God of 
the Chi^ans j tddj of this blas- 

phenmi^ mmiace, he vented his rage against the 
follovfi^ets br Jesus in the most barbarous manner, 
and put midtitud^ of them to tihe most cruel and 
ignominious debRiap]; 


[*] PimL De Gestie Lottgi(*«!^onttH, lib. i». cap. ii. 

sxrii. p. ei9. 2Sl. wik. Lisdexibrogu. Mvrtitcirii Antiq. Italia*, 
tom. i. p. 14. teiii. if. p. 397. GiaiHivne HtMoive de Naples. 
i« p. S02. 

[^] Procopius, De BcUo Perfeico, lib. ii* CRp- 
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iwiB— IOWH»» -r~ 

cmhmu h 

Concerning the State pf Ls^tt^ artd PhUosophif, 
during ttu4 Centurg, 

1. Thb inoursion^ of tbo l>arbaron8 nations cfat. 
into the greatest part of thie western provinces 
were exti'omely prejudidal to the interests of^ ^ y 
learning and philosophy, as roust he known to all The,»at<>of 
who have any a<^urontancse wjtk the history ofietu-^ui 
those unhappy tiroes. During those tumultuous ‘'*® 
scenes of (lesolation and horror, the liberal art. 
aiul sciences would have been totally extinguished, 
had they not hmnd a place of refuge, such a« it 
was, among the bishops, and the monastic orders. 

Here they assembled tlieir scattered reniains, and 
rect'ived a degree of coIttti’C which just served to 
k('ej> them from perishing. Those churches, 
which were distinguished by the nad^ cathe- 
<lrala, had schools weeted under their jurisdiction, 
in whi(!h tlie bishop, or a certain person appointed 
by Inui, iufltructeu the yoylh in the seven liberal 
arts, as a preparatory introduction to the study of 
the scriptures Per^ws of both sexes, who 

had devoted themselves to the monastic life, were 
obliged, by the founders of their respective or- 
ders, to employ daily a certain portion of their 
time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, 

[rtj Henry, DiwDur® sur VHistoire Eedas. depuis Fan 600, 
he. »eft* 2\\ !>* 56. tom. xiii. de THistoire Ec‘d«»!s.~IfistoiTp 
<Ip la FituwP, tom. in. Intn 8#*ct. 3S. p. llj, Herni. 

I’onnugii Antiq. AcademicfP, p. 66—167. edit# Ilenmami, 
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CENT, whose writings wsere hxs^ked upon os the rich re- 
PAOT ii nf oelesrift^ mps^KHo, in which alJ the 

,7 treasun^ of Hence 

~ ^ hbi»rie« we®f ^jijaJB^ ha adi the «^ and 

the piras M»a l^iirfied |n»diicth»3s of^^the. Christian 
and othi^;ii^eiat ‘W^ by 

the diH^noe oC.li;{u»ei^il^ f<w that 

pi«-fM3fee,r'%hoiWe*« moal»^ as, hy 

wefi^esai :4d‘^AaoIl«^tu^<^ bodiJy infijnni- 

tieB,".iW«(e6 iQni|idide> of bardar labonn 

To esiablMhmeidis the ^preservation 

and possemon of hU.the authiae, sacred 

and prophanei who esefi^^ in this noaoner, tlie 
sava^ nny of Codbio %tioia^, and are happily 
transmitt^ .to our ^ee. , It is also txf he observed, 
that, besides the .scbc^ tht^ ibekniged to the 
cathedixds, th^eoreroedheiSiO^nediatiiei^ 
steries, in which ^e youth who were set apart 
for ^ monastio 1^ ,w^ ^ihstraded by the ah. 
hot, or soine ofhiseoderiiia^cs^ . iB the arts and 
sciaai^,£h3ir„,.' ‘v' ' ■ ', T . - ' .• '•■ ; , - , ■ ' < , 

Tb« II. estafelishomnts, 

ui^h*^howeyer landahle, d^ not .produce such happy 
impeifecu effects ;as aaigbt i^e lM^ expect from them. 
For, not to ^pioah <ff eertain ah- 

l>ots and bisb<^< who iiegie^ed entirely the duties 
of their stathms, nosr bitten- aversion 

which othe^ discovei^ every sort of 

leamii^ and orudhthm* * iferhich titiey consideied as 
perhidOns to i^te of piety [^] i not to 

[i] heni^c^ itfiwMniiih' C&iso(W®a EmdarmS, lib n. p. 
55. 64 SO.' 100. M>. hl/p. 10-41, Jte. edit. H«g. 

Menerdi. Jo. MiiOlflen, BEwr. .etd Sato, i Actor. SS. 0*4 
Bened, p, 44- 

[c] Benedict- Ci^eprdl Hegt lili- iu p 2B$t, MftbUlonp 
Actor* SS- Ord. Boned* tom. i* p. 314* 

M the Oreat m ,naid to. lijiwo heen of this niinir 

her, and to have ordered a midtit^do of the produetionn of 
pagan wrUers^ and among othem Livy a Roman History» lo bo 
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speak of the illibera} ignorance which, several pre- cent. 
lates affected, iHid which they injadicioB^ con- 
founded wi^ CbiMian si^]dici|y£e3^ eveirfhose 
who applied <heneis^<iM^ to Iho etu^ and' prbpa* 
gation of the sciences wei^ for tW tncst vra^ 
extrewdy iinddihl and the 

branches of leainhi^itaiy^lDribOse schools were 
inconsiderable, their 

number £/]. Gh^edc almost evety 

Vhere n^lectcd 

had dem^A themselves lb lij^fdllliripe <«f Latin 
erudition, spent Ihdr itoiie ibid gram* 

raatical subitMes and ^idblllesj hs 
examples ctf Isodmns abdX^assiodmtis abnndan^^^ 
show. Eloqu^ce ;Wm- degraded into ja rhetorical 
bombast, a ndi^ hind of dsdahiatoin, wdiidi was 
composed of and#jgM 
barons terms ; as mliy even ajf^ fibm severd 
parts of tlie writings of those supt^^ 
who surpassed #eir oonhto^l^onirM^ in precision 
and elegance, such as Boo&it^ Obniodorus, En- 
nodiiis, and bthers> iAs totTO arts, 

tJiey shared the comibon calam% j and as they 
were now cultivated, had nothu^ymy llheral or 
elegmit in their a{!ipetu(ixnMB,HDomib^^ in 

a few dry hiles, which, bf a bcmiiplete and 

finished systen^^prodaced oidy wghat^^ life- 
less skeleton,' ' 'i'-i ' 

111. PhiloiH»phy|%u^ tibm litera. The study 

tui’C; for it was ^*®s4>by'dL 

seminaries which Were imder the ^spection andafcd. 
government pftheeci^^l^Otd cn^ek Tlie great- 
est part of these 'Zealots totm the study of 

philc^ophy not oi% ah ni^es«^ Wt even pemi> 

coromiUod to the , iNones. See Gehtiel Liroii, Singalantes 
Histon et Litter, tom. L pe ,, i ' 

[i?] M4rf>iHoii, Pn»f. mi Sme. U p. 46- 

C/3 ^***’* C««wio^<wi liber 4e «ppted|» Dfedplini#*, 

whidb ie extaiii amoDg bis works* 
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CENT, dons to those who had dedicated themselyes to 
the service of The most eminent, nay, 

fAitT lu ojtdyF Latin phiJosophet* of this age, was 

the celeharided Bodhim, prhT counsellor to Theo- 
doric, king cdithe Ostrogoths in ltd Thisillm- 

tiions senate had emhiaced the Platonic phi- 
losophy -£^3, but apwoved also, as was usual 
amodg, the modeiiT; INatoiuc^ the doctrine of 
Aristotle, and illustrated, il in his writing. And 
it idis undoaldcdiy owin^to the ddligence and zeul 
with whid) he ve^ain<d mid recommended the 
Aristotelian philoso]^^/ that it arose now among 
the Lahns to a highcx* df^gree of t»cdit than it had 
hitherto efigryjissd. 

The state of IV, The State pf 41)6 liberal arts among the 
Lm'^the Greeks was, in seyeraA places, much mort; flou- 
Grecks. rishiiig tiitUi wh«^> WO have left them 

among the dnd the emperors raised and 

noarished a spi|it of Ifti^prii^ by the 

noble rewards and ? the distinguished honours 
which they attached to the pursuit of all tl»e va- 
rious branchd) of Imraihg £A2« It is, however, 
certain, that, notwitostandiog these encourage- 
ments, Ihte sdenih^ were cultivated uilh less ar- 
dour, amdlpen of Imtrning and genius were 
numerous hhan in the precoding century. 

h) the beginhing of th***, the modern Plato- 
nics maintained %a their credit, and their 
pbilc^phy in vogito« iThe Alexandrian and 
Athenian fchoola ftrai^^ under the diicdion 
of B^uni^cins, Eulamhis, 

[^] Tib will miSknt to mdb a% witli a corappteiit 

of Plattiniftai, attep^rely l>o<>lvs of 

Boeihiufiif De Caiwuolatione, &€• $ee ali»o» m this ttaKjeet, Rtmat, 
Vail. p. 10. 50s m Vita F<3^fpfeyrii> p* 7. edit. Cnntal>r. 

Set? abo Mamitjov. fii^tof* lam* u* p. 

[A] See the Codex Tfeeofbe. tom* ii* Hh- vL p. 113. Ilenru 
Conringiu^j 0e Stttdlis wtlis et Constantinop. in a 

Di»eertatioii subjoiited to hia Antiquitates Academic®. 
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Hermias, Priscianiis, and others, who were placed cent. 
on the highest summit of iitaary^^oiy. But 
when the emperor Justinian, by a pi^iealar edict, 
prohibited ihe teaehkig phBosophy at Athene \i% 

(which edict, no doubt, wfi® lei^Ql^ at the modern 
Platonism already mentioiied), and when his re- 
sentment b^an to danm out agm those who 
relused to atoidon the Pa^h then all 

thesi(> celebrated philosd^heia t^mk jrefoge among 
the Persians, who were, ^thatthb^ ^ie enemies 
of Rome [4]. They, indeed, returned IVom their 
voluntary exile when the peace was concluded 
between the Persians and tite' Romans, A. D. 

5ii3 [/] ; hut they could never Recover their 
former credit, and th^y gradually disappeared in 
the public schools and'^ seibiharies <d‘ learning, 
which ceased, at lengflj, to be ^ udder tlieir 
direction. ' ' ' 

'Hius expired tiiat fomo^ sect; #hich was dis- 
tinguished by the title of the Modem or La ter 
Platonic; and which, for a series of i^es, had 
prfMluced such divisions and tumnlts in the Clms- 
tiau church, and Iteen, in otlifjr respects, preju- 
dicial to die interest® and progress of the gospel. 

Jl was succeeded by die Aribtotelmn - phacfeophy, 
which arose iii^roeptiWy ,b«t of ifo obscurity, 
and was placed in an advantageous light by the 
illustrations of the learned ^ but fes|^^ and 
principally by the cbtebrated mtomenlaries of 
Philopouus, And,, indeed,' the knowledge of 
this philosophy wUs .necesssitty ftaf the Greeks; 

(/] M«^ln, Historia Ofaroniea, |Nirt IL p. ISt. edit. , 

Oxon. Abotber testimdmy this malter is cited from 

a certain Ciiromckv yet puldiahei by Nic* Akmatoue, ad 
Proct>pii Ilistor. ArvBMxvh cap. jcxrL p. edit- Venet, 

[A] Agathiasr De Rebus Justmiawii Ub. ii. p. 49, e<lH. Veoet, 
t.oBL ii. Corpor. Byzaiit. 

[/] See WessclioKii Oliservat. Variar. lib. I cap. xviii. p. 

117 . 
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CENT, sine© it was fiwn IJie d«5ptl^^ 

wisdom; ttot llkd wm N^torians 

paht II. galjipi^i#|^ w^ tSiey ^dc^vonr^d 

to ovmTt^lMilna Ejliestan and 

’’' "'V '.' ^ 

In the east. V, "Pie |^ei8»o^ 3Jondj»l:^tes, wdio 

lived ^ md <s^> tamed e^aBy tl|«ir eyes towards 
Axii^tle ; and, in oid^ to ^ii^ 

with the sahdlties of ;4i oontentiom logic, trails- 
kted the hcMl^ of that deep philoso- 
pher into theiy «iH^^ ^rgius, a 

•, femslated the hooks 
|i»3.; ^Sranias, a Syrian, 
of il^ phdtwopher in 
In tlMr ^vdnr Choaroes, 
aeealons 
Tlie same 


Pendat 
tlie 


and'd 



prinOe" 

Greenly 


•Hi ^e'^Nestorian faction 

MS exclusion of the 
time ttnrivailed in Per- 
m)a hriyii^t^ef Persian 

m Wy % fee^ ohserved, that among 

ir^ some who re- 
iind Aristotelian doc- 



jeetod hhtb tite^ 
; and;; nn 
fm thdr 
terns 

mmcaltiial 
daas of 



An he tdiliged to others 
■ ' *_ invented sys- 

vrope inexpressibly chi- 
ai^arditiee. Of this 
ein was Cosmas, a Nest> 


.GfWaniiM 4in^gmi^^^ |Ii$a>na .I>ynM^- publwhecT 

by Dr. 

tn] Sm ini J|)S Ji^dinuik lib. u. 'p. 48. Tliat 

Uiunim node use w 'tbe JiibitMtffiiiii |^lilo8d]diy in the Einy- 
chbm controveray, k ei^dent ev«n e«Bi this single dreuin* 
nt»nM, that i^^thiae tepraaeota baa di^tbg amcerning die 
pamibility and ioiiHisctbBhty of tSod {mu' r« nat 

A^vy^vrov.) 

[oj Agadtius, 1. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. 
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toriaii» oommonly called Indioopleustes, whose cent. 
doctrines are extremeljr sii^lar, and resemble 
more the notions of fl»e Orientals than the opi- 
nions of the Greeks fjo]. Such also was the 
writer, from whose Exposition of tlie Octateoch* 

Photius has drawn several citations [$]. 

IP 

CEAI^OTRii 

’ 

Concern^ the Xhx^ors and Mmidera of Me 
Cfmvh,^ 

* 

I. The externa] fiirm of (dnwdh ^eminent oisputM 

continued withoutanyrei*mihabiealter8tiondnringy^7i^** 

the course of this century. Ent the jlnsheps of* Rome and 
Rome and Constantinople, whotrere ootisidered as 
the most emiuetit and principal mlfoa of tiie Chris* 
tian church, werh engaged hi disputes 

about the extent and limits oftheirxespe^ive juris- 
dictions, and seemed both to aspire at the supreme 
authority in ecclesiastioal matters. The bitiiop 
of C'onstautinople not only chdmed an nnrivaUed 
soverei^ty over the eastern ^nrehes, hut also 
maintained that his church Vi^ in point of dig- 
nity, no way infrrior to that jUf Home. The Ro- 
man pontiffs beheld, withirdpatience, these lordly 
pretensions, and warmly a^rted the pre-eminence 
of their church, and its undoobted superiority 
over that of Coustantincplo. Gregory the Great 
distinguished hixpself in this violent contest ; and 
the ftdlowing event furnished him with an op- 
portunity of exerting his zeal. In the year 588, 

.Tohn, bishop of Constantinople, sumamed the 
Faster, on account of his extraordinary abstinence 


[ />] Bernard de Montfaucon, Prtefat* ad Cosmaiit p. 10, tom. 
li. Colleetionis Novaj Fatrum Gripcorunu 
r f/] Biblioth. Codio. xxxyu p. 22, 23. 
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CENT, and austerity^, amembled, by bis own awthority, a 
jfK^Tu Coi^tft&t^SK^e, to ii>q<inre into an ac- 

c«8ati<«i broi^t of An- 

tio<jh ; ai^> the title 

of nnivi^^ [r]. Now, 

althoQ^ ttitS title had been enjoyed by 

the bt^o^ of ^^n 8 tol 1 ti»<^p^ Oxid Was also sus- 
ceptible of tan intc^rOtatlbii that ;inight have pre-' 
vented its ^ving huibi^e or offence to any f#], 
yet XJTCgoiy fius^^cted* ^th fro^ time and 
occasadn bf 4<dm*'s..i4newing his claim to it, 
tlitatbew'^asBinain^aftasN^H'emacy over all-the Chris- 
tian chqrehes ; and tbemtoii^ he opposed his claim 
iri the most vigorous i^toet, in letters to that 
pdi^se, ^dres^ to thij emperor, and to 8iu;h 
per^is as he jm%ed:,pnd|>i^ to second his opposi- 
tion. Bulldl htSi^^dbs'i^ and 

the lnshOj^pf |^)|^titot^ eohtinned to assume 

the m the sense in 

which tt, the Botnan pontiff [#J. 

1^8“ f r>] «iaii^ «TOid taWilig nntks of some imfitak«» 

*^70 ia his nar- 

ratEOik at ‘this /MOB*. ':’.!|ii^' Tto '.eottned ' hero nieiaionod was 
luM. ahd not of Grogivry 

the Gtw^ 'Vho ' wi» ‘ "lii^^^ 'fhotseB ‘ hi«h^ of Rome before 
A. D. S0(K' $eC0^y, befoSs this council 

was iKKt hut_Gti«^-'i|W)h«^ Antioch. ' Hunlly, It 
dom not oMonv fito Mtinmoned by John of 

CanstantiBO}W. hnt hy the. an^porar Mauridu)*. to whom 
Gr^tmy hnd gwooaor of dm e«8t, before 

wboTO,Be 

^dr C<i3 The dlfe’of h^mp, which bad been ^ren 

l»y Leo s^d JustiniKR .tb .potriandw of Coustahtinople, wa 
luit attoeAid'.wl^b imjr tKsMdb»'''Of power.' ‘ ' 

[t] Grc^. ;Mh.'k, r. Vli.' 'AH the pasw^i'es 

in these epistto thWfc m&to to thin hMOious wiitest haye hwn 
extracted and iRustratod .^jr, Launbius, in his AsWtio in 
Privileg. S. MedwidL tom. !u. opp. part 11. p. 266. See also < 
Leqiuen, Oiiens Christiaitns, tom. ^ 67. I^sffii Dkiser- 
tatio de lltula CEciuuenuMw, in the Tempe Helvetica, toin. 

iv. p. R9. ' 
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II. This pontiff, however, adhered tenaeiously cent, 
to his purp(^ op{^ed with vehemenee the hn^op 
of Constantinople, raised new Inanidts and dis- 
scnsions among tiie saered wdw, and aimed atn® 
lesti than an u^ifnited aapreitiaoy oyer the Orris* imn pootiC 
tian church. Ihis amlwoos dewgn 8ncceeded“™8«^“ 
in the west; whiles in tite eaa^ pronncses, hismivei^ 
arrogant pretensions were aoftreely respected by^"^ 
any hut those who w«*« «t fsimkf with the bishop 
of Constantinople ; irndt^iiaptrelatewaa always in 
a condition to make he»#tt^j|i«t tlih fir&grem oi 
his atithority in the east. 3^W the opinions 
of some were Bivonmhle td ^ 4bciumds of 
the Roman pontiiBfe, may bfe easily yampted ff»in 
an expreshion of Shitlomns, that m&mous and 
extravagant flatterm* cd! %nimaohus, who- Was a 
prelate of but amhigoons paratitical 

panegyrist, among olliel* hii^i$l!%W!nt assmtions, 
niaintuined, that the Homan |K^^iiff)Was.coii8ti. 
luted judge in the place cf Cfo% he filled as 
the vicegerent of the Mopt lii^ On the 
other hand, it is certain, from a vadiet^ of the 
must authentic records, that hath the emprors 
and the nations in gerrarid wew lEhr wwn being 
disposed to bear with pati«sda ^ yblm of servi* 
tude, which the see of Home ams aitQ|iatly im- 
posing upon ttie Indian Ghmeh 1%e Go- 
thic princes set bounds to the pwer of the bishop 
of Rome in Italy, pimitted ndne to he rrdsed to 

[tt] Sw his Apot^^^ethnan pro Syao^o, to dW vrth voloine of 
ths Bibliothpca Massa Patnum, p. 348. eCH. Ihri^i. Ona 
would thiuk that ihui senile pdakter 1^ toed the 4th 

verse of the 2d chapter of St. Btolk ipeo^ to the Thes- 

saloiiians, whete the Anti-Cbrist, or Wao of stn. u i^jsscsobeif ia 
the ver^ terms in winch he repSeeeOW the aaUiOrit;^ of die papad' 
SymmathuH. 

Im"} See partieidarly the troth of this aasertion, with reboot to 
Spam, in Oeddes' Dimartathm on the Ptpal SuprasiHU^, chiefly 
with reUuou to the auaent S^ish church, trhioh is to be hHind 
m the serond volume of hie MteceHaneoue Tracts. 

VOL. II. 


T 
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CENT: the pentifloate vithofo^ their approhation, and 
reserved to themaeives the r%iit of jtidgii^ oon- 
tbe'Iegid% of every netv election [«]. 
Hiey enacM^ «piritQaI laws, taiiHed ttie religious 
mdxitn hefdi^ dt«hr tribun^ and eummoned 
cotmdlk by their legal aatheirfly [y]. In conee* 
qaenee of all this, the pontiidh, anddist aU iheir 
»%h preteitoiona, reverii^iced the UH^eaty of their 
kii^ and ctt^erfi^ and eabmitted to their au- 
thority urith Ihe inost profiKBMdi hnmility ; nor 
were riieyi» a* ae» hMt to pH sense of shame, 
as to aiea at the aohjeclion of kings and princes 
to their ghostly dominion {;e]. 
viceiand HJ, The tfpits oold ’j^rileges of the clei*gy 
tfTh!frfe!l w?re -Very oonndei^ble brifore this period, and the 
gy riches, vriiieh they had aocnmulated, immense ; 
and both received dsiiSy assentations trom tiio 
growth of in this eemtuiiy. The arts 

of a r^rious priasthoOd ware pradised upon the 
ignmofit deviman'irir’the dmifde j and even the 
remorse of the wichod was made an instrument 
of increastiig the ectdesiasfkal treasure. For an 
ophtton was proj^ated with industry among the 
people, that tlie remisskm of thrir sins 'ivas to be 
purchased by their liberalities to die churches and 
monks, and4liat tl|e prayers of departed saints, 
whose efficacy was yidiorious at tiie tlirone of 
God, were to be hou^ by curings presented 
to the teniples, whkh were consecrated to these 
celei!^ Snediatofa. But, tn proportion as 
riebes of th® churcSi increased, the varioosnrders 


S«e J’o. y«o. fI|<)tor. GvmaAor. ton. S. not. 

]>. 113 . 

Cir] EmSsk*, Hwtsiiv d«8 SiriitNti Bdbrwai, tom. i. {>. SSI. 
f*3 Se** tiie dtstiMM from Crfogmy thft Gmst ocSlSrted by 
Leiinoui, Do poteRtfae w Dwtrimoio tom. i. port 11- 
P* 601. and in niK Anertio ip Frivi&gium S. Mwlawli, «. 872. 
tom. lii. opft. part 11. Soe dwo GiaiMne, Hint. 4e Wopki, 
torn. ii. p. 2S2. 
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CHAP. u. 

of the eieiiy irwe inlMed wii^ vkm cbijt. 
«re toe often tihe oanseqneBoes fqf m 
proefteritj. This eppediie, wHfe W- 

denoe, ftom ^impirM e^etnend tk» dB&pm 
coundH whidi were bo fteqtMMfty leveled 14 ftie 
immoralitieB of ^thoewiwho w«d diiitiagakibed iy 
the neme of dett^ ; wheooe bo many bwB 
to restrain the irioeB» and td weeem tHie mwala 
of the eodeeiaOtloBl otdei^ Sltibw hid ftildJled 
even Uie ohligt^fton# or 

showiu in fhe gea«rnl>|etior of tbdr » oer< 
tain de^ee cf reepec^ fop itl^oQ fnid vi^ne ? Be 
tliat as it will, the dM m dl lyb^ laws and 
odiots was to Hteohetdordlle as tol|>e emroelywr- 
ctnved } for so higdl> wnM the vwneritShR e.t 
this time, to the l^tehr moat fiegi' 

tious crimes were jRoer<Mlted hy tim dig^iest and 
gentlest piinidtmehto j im d)mmnBtoiK% 

which added to iMr pi}eBn«mdle^« wd rendea*^ 
ilietn more daring mamdsm&ta ip loii^ly, 

IV. The bishops of Boo^ who comddemdfhem' Tbebid>ops 
selves as the chle^i atid toiOrB of tJie Christian 
church, are not to hw exoeptod ftoto this censure, «d. 
any more than the dbrjgy who Were imdbr thair 
jurisdiction. We rnmn’^me noiioo dt their 
humility and viftue by lol^ atol vehimient 
contention, VlftchtoPUie ill the year between 
SyintnachuB mud limutooidu^ wiiO-were <m the 
same day elected to dOP^Oato ,% Afferent 
parties, and whose <£^to iBve, at length, de. 
eided by Ilmodolto ofiBb Baeh 

of these eccltoiostiOs mtmitBdued ohstmately the 
validity of his el^oo } feotorocelly accused 
each other of (he molt dptitome erimesj and 
to their mutoal djehttoeiwTu)^ foouButioas did 
not appear, on either ‘side, enftrely desritote of 
foutidation. Three difiisrent itomidils, aaeemhled 
at Borne, endeavcmred to terminsde 'fbds odious 



n(> hOemei (f the Charck. 

CENT, schism [tf], hut wjlthoixt: auocww. A fourth wsm 
PART V "Hiiioidarte, to muutnine the accusa- 

V tiona broagfht SymmiMihiig, to whom this 

|)rinoe ha^, itt the* «tf the aohism, ad- 

judged ^h« fafsik dMw. This cooim^ was held 
about ‘1^ cxHiul^iii^ineitt of ihk century, aiod iu 
it Ibfmtm pcmtiff was aOfcdtted of the crimes 
laid to his chail^a. But Ihe Mverse party reftised 
to aofuihme in this dadthm j and this pve occa- 
sion to Eupodiua df TtShnm, now Favia, to draw 
up his edahUory apolt^ the council and 
Sjiniaadittsf h], la this apoli^, wdiich disguises 
t the truth tmler soduchsg eoiottra of a gaudy 

ihetOficv the readd' liHll jpnwi'se that the founda- 
tions of that enmeums whidb the po|>es of 
Rome afl^'hilidh ae^ied, were now laid ; but 
he will seek ^ vahS mlhis iahom^ prodiiction 
anysatishadeny^pfSt^ of the charge 

brought again#' %|oititl^ud 

Tbcgrpwth the ntunhmv and infiuenee of the 

monks a^jmen^d daily hi aH jparts of the CJiris- 
tian woiid, f tmm nil^i^lied so prodigiously in 
the east, that 'whoie axtntes mjglit have hi^n raised 
out of the nupasde ordm*, whliont auyseusihlc 

^IT £(si>2 Hiii) adymft way Haratf «dwu% »> a wa» 
larthi <m «y amwinMitiRiMf, imNnusiil^ snd«n tie crunl proceud- 
injw of » dec|>«ntM pItO 0m> $*» iW Otflowiis, Ub. xril. 

lP2 Ittis ftpK)%c tmf ho M# 0i he fiftmtdi voiume of* tb* 
M^n. Mlii. BiOVOi p* 

l!h|t %amn#lp Mriy «cqwtt«dl, tnay b« 

piv<uin«d lltm dielMIr 4t« jmstsd StaM tlip seciwd, of tfap fol- 
lowing Hw llHKMkHVV Sfiw wfo » WM« 

Rlid p^ViuybJIf RIM who W Rttentividy pxamineil the 

<’hai!f^ ImupISenninet him, wotttd net httve renoTMi thi> cleriMioo 
to the if dm aMtterM lMw> efoer, hot woaM have pro* 

Bouneofi htmadl^ «i W had fonmiriy dtiim eiwMienmig 

tlte leftaihp ot laat efeetien. Hm eAcand <*ireuinHUiiice agaitint 
S) fuBia* hun ia, Uiat the council acquitted Uum without ho uiuch 
an heariutc those who aocaaed him ; amd ha Inmaolf thd not ap- 
pear, thou^ frequenUy aumiiMmed. 
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diminutwa of that ^ormous bodf. The too- 6ent. 
nastic life was also highly Itonoored, and had an 
incredihle oumher of patopons and followc^rs io all 
the western provinces, m t^peanr the ndce 
which were pre^oiihed in this hy various 

doctors, for ojredhiMthe condltot of the doister^ 
monks, and the holy rixginst that heal sacrideed 
their capacity of being nsdol in fhd wodd, to the 
gloomy dharras of a conyeatfidl., Ih Bri- 
tain, a certain aldtot, paTOpa Casn|^, tssaid to 
have persuaded an iucnrodime nUiMiW of pemns 
to abandon the afEdrs, ob%a|inos, and dnUes of 
social life, and to, s|W»nd th^ rTOPalnder of theh' 
days in solitude, undi^ a rule df discipline, of 
wliich be was the inyentwrej- ^Bisjdiscipla* 
travelled thro^h nijiTOy^ooTOdriee,'^ wBich they 
propagated wife such ‘suceess fee^contf^ion of 
this inonaslie devotion^ feat, in dis^e time, Ire- 
land, Gaul, Germany, and Swita^lapd, swattned 
with those lazy orders, and were^ In a manner, 

('overed with convents. Tim moat illustrious dis- 
ciple of the abbot now inentimiod Vas OoIuTO'^ 
ban, whose singulm* ruk of diisibtpline is, yet ex- 
tuTit, and surpasses all fee rest to simplirity and 
brevity [/]. The monastic ordera, In general, 
abounded with fanatics and prodigaM*4 fea latter 
were moiTi numerous than the IbrTOer in fee 
westeni convents, while in, thpse of fee east the 
fiujaties were predomifUTOt. 

'NT. A new order of monks* wlndb In a manner The rise t i 
absorbed all the ofei^a thahwo)^ esiaHifeed in fee*',,®® 

der. 

ffi!] Thesis ihr© in CSndWe pdrt II. 

i«^ork wiaa publkM nl Rmm'hk 4t0y in tiui 

yeav 16GI. Son nlso Edin* Mnt^e tciJtiiui. Diirnmt iW^ur. 

\necdot. Nov* tom* i* p* 4^ 
fje] J»c. Uiwerii Ahiiq- Bcclufe Bntwfi* 

[/3 Uaseni Sylloge Autiquiuv Epiatolnr* 

Holeitenii Codex Uegulttitiio^ tom* ii* 4B. VmU nd 

8«ectdu]» ii. BeoedictiiiUin^ p. 4* 

i 
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The JtOemal ^the dhureh 

CEUT. west, was insfjtatc^ A. I>, 5^, by Benedict of 
Kiiniiat ft mail of* meil^ and repn^tii^, ht the age 
he Uvea fTOm bfe rule of discipline, which is 

f yet eactapl;,' Ve leam ihat it was Wt Ws intention 
to im|i#4 11; upcm the iedeties, but 

to %«» w iwdet^ whdse ®iBd|)Jl!ie should be 
meii’ esftaldilsbnient tbore i»olid, and their 
fban those of the other 
roonaidle bo^bl]i members, during 

the emiwe of ft hm'km life, were to 

^tidie theh time wet^em* piftyer, reading, the 
(^uoatton (Nt ahd pione and learned 

laboumr^l* Bbi'm' ^tnee^ of time, the fol- 
lowers of £ld« d^'ucraied 

sadly fimn plO^ *0f thofr launder, and }o<)t 
sij^it and the great 

end of lh^ Haying arquirod 

immense liebftstS^fti^'^ liberality ot' the 
opulent, thy^f' lakiiry, intemperance, 

and sloth, to afl: sorts of 

vioes, extondil'il^ lasad ftii|i attention to worldly 
Itii^iiiuftle^ thbfiftMs tniio the oalunets of 
ny$uooS)i4 todb part in pohtiiDftt Oftbals and court 
Ihd^fl^'made a vult augmehtittion of supersti- 
tiohs rites d«d leeriNtmJq^^ ofder, to blind 

the iDttmi^de> adSid thfe'paaee of their ex- 

phinfttbrtue} ft»d#s ftmd*|g'b(her meritorious en- 
tet|Mdees. )aboftr^ most aroedtly to swell the ar- 
rogance, ei^iur|ii^ tim power and authority of 

the mM- Benedict never 

dreamt ptirpoiim of his institutiou 

were lo le.llnm jp^rted* much less did he give 
any enno mfftg imesaf ftr psemission to such dagrant 
abuses. IW'^le di8<d]|^iiie was neither fa- 
Tonra^ to lufthry nor iimoitkm : and it is still 


8» Aftft 8»<?*or. Ord. BtaeS. Saw. j. and 

ftnna&s.tOrdin. tas>. i. 8«« Uelyntiiti and 

Oie ntlier writen tvjto bare givea (uwootita ot' tli<> monastic 

ondkrso 
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oelebrnted on fMBctmut of its excetlenoe, tfacnigli it ceni. 
has not been dbisefred for many ages. „ 

ft is jpuper to here, Ibat tbe ins^tion 

of Benedict «ltnnge4 in jMwrtd re^peet^' the 
obligations and dptiMoflaKB jtionastic life as it 
was negtdhtod in 1m ether things, 

he obliged i^bo«ie <p!toto4 into hfe order to 


promise, at the 
noviciat^ and ' 
members ofthb 
enoe to the roles m 
tempting to 
was extremely 
institution, this partly 
prudent ; and it was to'l, 
that, betore hhi time, 
of altering the !a^ 
often as they todoghll^ 
Vn. This new 


; rifCeived as 
awhssion lOi 
Htt an obedi- 
without ai. 

A» be 
Ihty^nffiis 
ia wise and 

serose 
lersas 

i.% nUflftiimid pro itsnpid 


gress in the west, h| ids ^Oire sjhMite of wine, 
arrived at tho *008* j|^ris|i| ■ ' ' * 

its interests weare nropoted ' 


Oaai, 
I, by Au* 
re- 


and Sandinia, by llao^ua't. 
gustin and Hedli&ia^ to<ito 
tries, by (^m ^ 

ported to have been for $&m l»vmAnsmi^ of 
this K>dety [t 3 j iBls^ jin 

Germany by idto This 





la- 


ad 

ad 


Hafk. 

Sate. BeaedBot. |h> to- Itt* aki|KRii|<^^ bawimii, w ^akwd 
hf soma wntetsj) end anwaf ttmb^ by O^iiswSK ooa^rauig 
dboso book upon that fm l.ettm Caohte^ 

tom. lu. p. 03. 

I.A3 Aaton. Dadini Altespma OHgiues Rei Mt^ktwkUB, lib. i. 


•'ap' 

tlie 

ad 
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CEKT. sudden and amaaing fnr^ess of the new order 
was ascribed by the Benedictines to the wisdom 
i and sanctity of discijpdioe« and to the miracles 
’ which were worficed by their founder, and his fol- 
lowerSk But a mere attentive view of things will 
oonviaoe the kofiartial obsarver, that the protec- 
tion of the |tiKX9^ pemtifib, to the advancement of 
whose grandeur ai^ authority the Benedictines 
were mdst servilely devoted, contributed much 
more to tihe lustre and induence of their order 
ihan any other CircumstanceK, nay, than all other 
eousiderations muted iogiether. But, however 
universal their credit was, .they did not reign 
alone; Other orders subsided in several places 
until the ninth centpry, when the Benedictine 
absorbed, indeed, all me other rel^ous societies, 
and held* unrivaSed, the tsdns or the monastic 
empife [f }4 ^ , 

Tb® princi- vlll. The moa^eehRlmitad Greek and Oriental 
md writers thatdburhihed in thk century, were those 
tal wnters. whkh follow; 

Frooc^fd^ of Gaim, who ktanreted suctcess- 
fi»Dy several boohs of scripture j* 

hlaxetitiiu^ a monk or Ant^n. wbo, besides 
several treatises against the sects of bis time, com- 
posed Sebolhnns on XKonystus the Areopagite. 

Agapetus, whose Sdtim Eegia, addressed to 
the emperor Jo^nihiiir procured him a place 
among the wisest toast judicious writers of 
this e^tmy. 

Euloirius, « wreabyt^ of Antioch, who was the 
tmror mheretlm, and h warm and strenuous de- 
fender of the nrthodiuc Ikth. 

Jolm, pahiiirih of Cohstantinople, who, on ac- 


Len&nt, HiioHn da C<^(^ ^ CanMtaMaF, ton. ii. ii. 
Sa, 38, . ' 

fat3 S«<> Simon, Cntimm de t» 1Ji]|^oUjbqS« Ikclesimtique 
d« Du Pm, tom. i. p. 197. 
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CHAP. ir. DodSottt ChwrcTi-GinTrrtnmif, &c. 

count of bis aoitcre method of life, was sanaamcd cENt. 
the Faster, and who acquiiad a oertatil degree 
reputation Weevertd IMetnuduetiolDS, andtnure '’j 
particulaidf W bis Penitemial. ^ 

Leontius of Byzantium, Hrhose book s^nst the 
sects, and other wtWiS^, Ure yet <ext8Ut, 

Evagrius, h echdlastio w^tcf, whose Ecdesias- 
tical History is, to eotfupted with 

&ba]ons narraitlom. , ** 

Anastasitttof Sin«d/«^!»»n Itb^ U'tfters con- 
sider as the author of performance, 

written against a sort mh^mthxt ^ed Aeephali, 
of whom we shall hiem oeoagion to spettk afie/- ‘ 
wards ' ' 

IX. Among the Lathi wri|t(era Ih# tolldwing Soretaun »«- 
priiicipaUy worthy of * **"■ 

Gregoiy the '<5rto«^ 'tt Bome, wlio 

united the most and eontradietory 

qualities ; as iu some oatoi) a sound 

and penetrating jud^iie^'i^ the roost 

shameful and supersti^us ; and in ge- 
neral manifested anetttoiue kinds 

of learning, as bis imd Inwk^es suf- 
ficiently testify '' 

Cfesarius of Arles, w^ tome Utoral 

writings, and drew up a‘rule m totodnfet afid dis- 
cipline for the Holy vligiaaB QaQ. ' 

Fulgetitias, btsbop'Of7lhaPi^ #ho attacked, 
with great warmth, fibo 'dtrhfm aM Fela^ians in 
Africa ; but whoto si^la cmd ifitomer were bmsh 

-.t «• , , 

[rt] Sw for m hoisiki I ^ i. p* 

2S2 , a» al^ CWttait^ ^1* 

[o] A wplendid editkm of worfen rf wis*? p*iWid*od 

at Pans» m tbe year 1705, in ftmr voliuaM^ Wi5, hy St. 

Mardte, a BFnedirtiite monk. See an accoutit of tbJia pal^if» 

Acta ^tictoC. tom. lu Martoi, p. 12L 

[/?] Of thn writer the Bfmedicttae mojifea hay© ^yen a 
Wmed account in thrir Histoire de la Fiance, 

tom. hi. p. 190. 
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cEiffT. and uncouth,* as was generally the case of the 
African writers 

' Ennodius, of Tlriaiyssi, now Pavia, who 
wm nom <4^ meme4 afitlaors of this century, 
whether we neiisraer his oompesilaons in prose or 
in venseti he disgta^ his talents, a^d 

di8h<Mao«^ his eloquence, by his in&n>ous adu> 
of the Boman poOfaS^ whocn he exalted so 
b!£^>ahove all irSsirials, as to tnaintaindhat he was 
aaaswerahle to none ujKNa e«m Sxr his conduct, 
and subject to ijo human tribuiiial 
Benedict cf ^uiria, who acqairi^ an iramoital 
mune, by thfi roik) he had tor the order 
which be ija^aitoted, and’ the aMthnde of reli> 
gions sorieltos tha^s^mih^^to hiS discipline. 

Dionyeiits, who was sutwaned tW Little, on 
account nf Ms and was 

deservedly esteaiaMi^ MW of the An- 

riontOnmau^l^ Imdalto^le^lds dbrorraJc^eal Ke< 
seardiest i 

«E| Adncatt, who acquired 
a d(|9rae of nqnitatiofi by several 

toeariseSj,,hnilc 14s Abridgment of the 

Canonst Hhwi^ Ms stji^ diction were en« 
tire^ d^totoiCf hMi^ Msd ^Bpiioe, 
Pa^m»dii% a dapader of the Three 

Chs^ptoehtr of at aha^ldve an account in 

th^ , '* V s ' ' ^ 

A«wldf*<il>d|» tinfHlIhM with tolerahle success, 
The hfto Ladn verse. 

Primastsfs or Amwihiih,* whose 0»ni»entary 
n{Kmtlto%Mb« as also his book Con- 

cerning ]i«s»^djpta> afe yd esttmrt. 

Uherattsb Cwto|»«ndiow» IBRstory of the 
Nestorian and BUtynhian Omtmmries; intitle 


Sep, for m aemrn* of lUlsmtaini, dtv Arts So&ctoruin, 
tona i. 4aiHiar. a* Sw, 

f r]} Hutoire liiwroiie de le Wnma^ Kmo, ia, p. %• 
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him to an eminent rank among tba wrlfuini of cairr. 
this century. * ' ’ ►'< „ 

Fortunatos^ 0 xhan *of 'rariona efndl^. v«vW 
whose poeiic oomj^ioiiifjoQa are jBnr firom 4e-f ^ 
stitute of 

Gregoiy of Tours, irho Is the father 

of Gallic hiatmy; an4 ifho htai'e 

scended with honour tO not his An. 

nals of the FrdhOCa aM jl|lO M'Of hfis writings, 

sold 


cariy so many iiHUdoi 
weakness [<3* ** ' j. 

Gildem, the most of thollNd^wTii^ 

who eoin|H)sed a hooh OmOerning the ]>efitmc. 
tion of Britain, ih whhdi l^ieieK^liae several thii^ 
not altogether Onwm#/ # ttwi *ewrh>fi% «f the 
learned. ) . i ’t * i» • , "-i 

Coluxnhanus, 

famous on aOoMmt ofll^ monittllO rales fm ppe^ 
scribed to his 'hill ItW 

religious orders, aha his poetical taOduellcms fwj. 

Isidore, hlshi^'of 'Seriftr^ adlkiif 
theol<^ca], and Mhtorici^ 
more learning d»d nedSHoStiyi'^lhai^ jawan^ and 
taste. . ' * ' * 


We may ooindude llfil «Atdtwtmi4®n ‘Of the 
Latin writers with the halUHm Of Boe- 

thius and OfiOadodorns,' iHbo Itr shrpatsod all 
their contemporarias in leamte and kenrO^ledge *, 
tlie former sheam fbrili #ilh1hOW|htO«0 Itn^ in 
the republic of UVtM, iOf « |liHeeh|)h<^, nn ord- 


[«] Himoire data 

[/J 'fV life flf Omfgtnf in j» ^ Oftwnt, is. *h» 

Ki8toiTs Littiaraiiie do.h iwMSWt wM. w OOhi aw BM»rumed 
by Pi^, tn lus £^asfl^ di» )iSS. p> 10. 
i« a<i^ to the fotaOi Mam of ntd Smimim ftimUtfiMulMir. 
Laoimis defiwd<) this biatoriut bk vamy llOi|S la bis woiiu, tom. 
i. {HHt II. p. ISl. 

t«] None baye ^yen niore Sed^Sntte fUMUUo 0l tlitiiHi snd 
CoimnlMin than the Irarned Benedictines, IHShtsira Litlteniiro do 
la Fntnee, tom. lu. p. 279. 50S. 



hH The Imemdl HisMy the C9mrck» 

CENT, tor, ap^, iaid a knid both in elegance 

and sumilty of po kpoepor, nnor indeed 

though in 

^ m*uiy'r*e»ip©^'|!ll^i^ nevet^iel^a far 

from ,; pro- 

ductiibp#^:<ilj|u^ t>e^'''trc^«Knitled 

dowp'^pi^-'Wee;' '’'*'" ' ' "■'’' ''''■"" “ "’ ' 

■ !, \ '- ■’ ''' : 


crease of 


Chnmrtm^ 




1. 


r ‘ Tv ^ * 




tbe cliurch 




purity 


of divinW of hoirmn 




ti to Set bounds to 


daily nml- 
£roin its horrid 
fecutira^‘'‘m;'i^^|piS|Pi^^ .of al^Urditics, 

of -Christ and 

his .writers .in the 

eastern' .to render, perplexed 

apd'. doctrines of 

Cmri^flahk|;'^^ d^iiH^ons which they 

philosophy, 
of the pco» 

ple_ fte'fijMatolic charac- 
ter; else than 

in 'jieir minds . 

all se:^'' w of ga-miue 
piety, and W«db^ in'ith^ place of religiow 

principles, a tdind ti^Citdton ^ th^ arid 




[«] 8 e^ SivK^, CiikfM de E de M. .D11 Kb, 

tom. i. p. sllL , ^ ' 
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a stupid aeal for a senseless round of ridiCttloBS cent. 
rites and ceremonies. This, perbt^ will appear 
less surorising, when we consider, thal the Wind ^ ^ 
led the Wind ; lartlie pnWie ministersand teachers 
of religion were, f«r the most part, grossly igno- 
rant ; nay, almost fhs mtadi so ae & midUttide 
whom diey wore af^ided to instnijct 

II. To IwD conv}n<m of the tmth W Ute dismal i>y 
representation we bare here given of the state 
religiou at this time, nptiWiig pW« is nevessary^e 
than to cast an eye hmii tbe doWrines now taught 
concerning the worsmp of iinn^ and saitsW, the 

fire of purgatory, the m g*^ ww^ *. c. • 

the observance riitm ana nistitntions, to> 

wards the attainniep| of, ss^vathnab lihe power of 
relics to heal and mind : and 

such like sonhd andn^iiaon^ls nmo^ whtdh are 
inculcated hi ntany ol tha aQ|M»idtioiis prodno- 
tious of this eentuiY, and piurldciilortf ih tne e|ds- 
ties a])d other writ^pgs df i^e^ny the Great. 
Nothing more ridicdloos (m tho Wga hand than 
the solemnity and Utsendil^ w|& pmlrh this good, 
but silly ptmtifi^ distr^mh^'lho wondcr-wtHrkmg 
relics ; and nothing mdre gmumtahle Oh the other, 
than the stnpid eaget^neas aiMi4eVotjbii with which 
the dehtded muldtude received dbiein* and suffered 
tbcuiselves to be persnaded, that n portion of 
stinking oil, taken Ihtm the lamps wbk^ homed 
at the tombs of the martyrs, had d. saperoatural 
efficacy to s&nctify Its posse^rs, apd to defend 
them from all‘ dangers, both of a temporal and 
spiritual nature 

III. Several attempts were made in this cen-nwaat* 
lury to lay down a proper and jadicaous method 

of explaining the scriptures. Of This nature ptu»tory 
were the two books of JnniKns the African, **^**^‘ 

[a-] Soe the lint of wred oils wWch Ore^^My the Qmt sent 
to queen TbeuUeluuin, in tlie wuA of Kainart^ httWiKl, Acta 
Maityrum sinccva et seleeta, p. 619. 
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OSKT. ConoamhigtbeTarioB® PttttSof the divine Law [.y] : 
FACT n desUtate fceomnn and method, inul 

^ which it af»e«r» ti^t the aathov had not suffi- 
cient knowlm^ jEmdipisnetratioa ffia* yi« tadc he 

Caei&fMlEhtiMalso, ta hid two bo^ihs Concerning 
the #*Hae LaWa^^ haadetiveired sevarai rules for tl»e 
interprdHaMon tlie Holy Scrifitures. 

rlukixennH the^yvian* tratsdated, into his na- 
sjtive laar^u^ the F^ms of wad the Books 

of the New Ti^tamentCa]. 

The munbcw nf inli^eters was oonsideralde 
in this c^itnry. ThosOk who made the gi'eateet 
jfigure amon^ <i>e Clreela'ln this character, were 
Prooooius ol' tGla«a. Sowtw Antaoch, Julian, 
and a few ^ers j the digidi waa m ejqpositor of no 
meanahititaiesCoi. The mottoniiifait rank among 
the Latin ootnromdatofa is doe to Gregorj' tlie 
Great, Caanodo^ Pi^nfeshis fij, Isidore of Se- 
ville {cl, and Beilatcr.' 

The defects IV^ It.mugi, however, he widctiowledged, that 
p,^ ”'the»e WOTtem seaaro^y deserve the name of expo- 
sitors,, if wo esdMpt a snndl number of them, and 
among these the eastam Kestorians, who, fol- 
lowing the eti^j^e o| Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
were 'Cardli) in exploxki^ tite trae seme and the 
inative enmgyof thowoips employed in the Holy 
Soriptttrei. So'lhat Wo may didde the ccMonmen- 
tatois «f this ago hito tW-o classes. In the fiiwt, 

- t i 

[|i|, See jSiincHk. (Qriiiqw de Is BiMHiue de Da Bn, 

W J®* eip. Bibiieisli. Oriesi. Viotcan. tom. ii. 

P* SSe 

See Siyeai* Let;tre$ toxti* it. pt IS20. of the new 

edittoe. 

[5] Simon Hkt* Cr]li<|iie dbe ptiyic^Aic Commentateuj^i 
tin N. T. ehap, xxiv. p* 337 ; m also bia Criti^ de lx Biblio* 
theiiiie des Aateurs EecijU de Bit Pian^ tom. i. p. 2^6. 

^ [<?] Sitnoo, Critique de k, dtc. de M» Du Pin, tom. i, p. 
259. 
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w« rank those who dk^ nothing moiw than odfflie<c^ cent. 
the opiniiKae iatcEprvtations wl»^~.hii^ 
received by lihe naoieht doctors of tl^. chtixtdt i 
which 4SDie(^ns were aftera^irds oaQedoiMi^iky ■ ''' 
the Latins Such the Oialn ^ 
odoras on Jid^f the C3l^ of 
upon Fear lahd the Ck^oaien^Ty of 

Primasim on the wlndli 

was eoni^iled 

Antbrose*' of'Ckiza 

nmy be tanked so 

much reason es the sow hten* 

tioned; siace^ Jn $0 

the dictate hIs &il- 

voice of aotiquityv beloBg 
those fanc^^'.eA|»^l^ier8^/^h^ np' Ori< 

gen as thek giefl^ ihciM^ oveiioidc 

entirely the- sen^ of the hy^the 

sacred writers, lose theEnsdy^&^i^idtuiBl refine* 
raents and all^gcna^al . digyosdi^ by the 
succour of n iiy^ 
diaw from the aESdp^tnnes 
every whim they l»ve thoi^M^’jpimi^ 

Siinh wad An«»f»ti«sthe 

Contemplations ;npi^ [e], 

betray the levity aiud ; 

upon the Book have un- 
merited commendatioiM. Olso ^ere Isidore 

of Seville, and PrimaMC^COs-inab sq^ars 

by the Book of AllegmteS upo^ Holy S^p- 
tures [/], Avhioh was ihirehi^ i^'i^^ 

[(^] Se« Ste>pb. Le Moyne, Brol»{ip»a«aiij||^d^ p. 

S3. Jo. Albert, FbbricU BMoOi. 

vol. vii. p. 727. . '. >■ ’ 

Ce] 'n»e title is ContemplatioRes m Se«»e- 

meron. • .■ . , 

i/2 Liber AUt^riimim in Scri]aurna 'SMTMn. 
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ciasT, tbe My^icsi Exposition (^4lie Book of tiie He?©* 
ktirai £ (jrJ* ’*t«kai was by tbe latter. 

PART n.^ would Jb% piwdless to ea^NSct fifom the di* 

^ ^ aocurate view*' or a clear 

doctrine, 

tb^ reasoned! and disputed 


vines 

The me- 
thods of 

explaining Tbe.1 
the Chrts- 



tun doc- o©Hc»j^aa^ 4|ie' tirttl^ as the blind 

trine wfaicb sib^ut %ht ttp ioM^ned 

S.'** tbfd hii4‘ Jiobly, wbm 

they li^ buta bi^ of ^de and Mig^ted 

notions, ai^ werwhidaaefl advoraaries with a 
torrent' of wbtds. ■ '■'.•■ ■ ■>:'> 

We naay peixjeivi!^ be^ of 

this age, asnie evident of the tliree differ- 
ent methods df the 

doctrines^ of religion,^ wliBh are yet practised 
among tlm Ckeeka'i^ For some col- 

leisted ti^tiier alRe«|)«r;^ a system of 

theoiogk^ of tlie 

aaeientdoi^c^ii^NmB^#^ councils, and 

fitim 'the' Holy jgi^^ures, sodi were Isidore of 
^ryille aos0iig’'1l^ three Insdi's of 

ispiieROi^ eir andXieon- 

emnnrnnei!^ .or o(mf^(H|'«i^ce book of divinity, 
which he had writings of the 

ancients, These au- 

tb<M» gave rieb to of divinity, which 

the XiCdap^ distiii^iaiNIl^ wterwards.hy the name 

explain the wious 
daetrines^bf (^riatiahity h^ upon their 

aatnre, thefi^^i^cdlcaiey, and fitness ; and thus 
it was, eveMjjlpj the waapoas of reason and aigu- 
ment, thafel^p -most of the Christian doctors 
disputed agamst* the -Neumans, the Eutychians* 
and the Pelagians. Thw metaphysical divines 


[ijr] Expositio My»tic‘a. in Apnealyfwin. 
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CHAP. III. 37*f Ihx^rim qfthe Chamsh. 

were called schodbien, axid tiieir wriitingiB were ceki^ 
afterwards charaetem^ uudea: the genew t«raa 
of scholastic divinity. ' ' 

A third class of theological teach^, very, dif* 
ferent from tb<»e already m^tftioned, pMn|Kre> 
bended a eeitain species tsS fanatics, who main- 
tained that the knowledge of dSvlne truth was 
only to he derived from i»wai4 ifedBog* and m«i- 
tal coutemplatidn. TMs' claas ae^med the ap- 
pellation of mys^rai.; t’hese three metiiods of 
deducing and nnftdding -the^^ of the 

gospel have been trensmifted doim to <mr times. 

No writer of this ci^itwry compoaod a indfcious* 
or complete system of di’^ty; though ^several 
branches of that sacred s(»eii^ were ocoasimially 
illustrated. - ' ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

VI. Those who eeme^^ai^ 

virtue aimed at the ftlMlIhng this puipose, virtue* 
partly by laying down prece^fl^ and fwatiy hy ex- 
hibiting edifying exam^es. *i1mywm> pr^ 
the cause of {dety and rii^ in the toner way 
modided their preci^, aceori^h^ da to s^ and 

designed. Oim sort of |»reeepts wto aiybessed 
to those who had imt ammdonod to <n<>nhosio&s 
of civil society, but lived ■ amidst the harry of 
worldly adairs. A differeift of . rates was ad- 

ininisterml to thto who aspired'Stor hi^er de- 
grees of perfection, ^d lived in aretkeaaefflt firmn 
the contagion and vanittes of the w'orld. The 
precepts addressed to to toaaer, rpjwesent to 
Christian life, as consisUng' Im oertem external 
virtues, and acts of religioHa f as aj^ears from to 
Homilies and Hxhortalfons of (Wirias; vthe 
Capita Parwnetiqa of .^gapeftusj aa^ especially 
from theFonwulahonestse Vitee, a. e.to tottoary 
of a virtuous life, drawn up Martin, archbi- 

VOl.. II. , K • 
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CEMT. sliopof Bnj^fA], The^nikn admiiuBtered to the 
r\CT n ^*^**®'' were more spiritual aud 
'j sublime : they; were eKhorted to separate, as far 
as was pcmil^^^e soul frpm the body by divine 
c»mti0DapIati^^ ^md for that purpose, tb enervate 
and CTUaalibe ^e latter by watch ii^, tastings, pcr- 
|>e^al and eiug^ng of pstdms, as we dnd 

in %[l$lp^«»er^on of Ifplgentilu^ upon Fasting-, 
and #080 of Nieet^ yigils erf 

tbe ^rvants of ,<)!«Q!d^ dind; the Good Effects of 
Bsalmody. l^e fjlreeks ado$>ted for tibeir leader, 
in this mystic kb^p#, l^onyslus, falsely called 
#e Areppamte, wbpte pfePpaM writings Jdin 
<rfJ^y^e^is dlisstrated Pd# annotations in this 
century. We need #4 be at any pains in point- 
ing out tl^deliiM^ df,#ee^ udddidom zealots; 
tlm smallest anf[ialiiti#ce;wi# #at ratiotud reli- 
^oii, which is<p^kii:kd is idte; gospel, wilU)e suf- 
ficient to opep the eyesr^ lhe impartial upon the 
absurdi^es of that Chi^wcal devedion we hav** 
now bcHita desedhing. 

itie livea of VHk Tlsey wbe . duties of Christi- 

tWkflinta. anii^y^ -^ ^hibitiijsg^^e^^ piety and virtue 

to the yiew/trf tbow ibr vdiotn fbeir instructions 
were desig^, wi^C,v:#r tMspuipc^ tl»e Lives 
of the. Saints ; and; there was a considerable 
number of tli||i J{ind:^f luograpbers both among 
the ^0^8 ^nd li(adp«. Ikdod Eugippius, 
Cyril of Sm#dpoh<^ the LitUe, Co- 

grfosusy; and ptneiP, ; are to- be ranked in iJiis 
class, pot, k»wever -pious tiie intention of these 
biogiwpliers tpay have been, \it mtkt l>e acknow- 
ledge, tba^ they CZ^Cuted it m a most contemp- 
tible manner, No Models of rational piety are 
to be found among thope prtdended worthies, 
whom theypr^)ose to Chdatians as objects of 
imitation. 11)^ amuse their rewlers with gigan- 

’ 1^3 See the Actwr. Siinetor. Mwtii. tern. iii. p. 8S. 
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tic faWeis and t^ing rdmances; the «xa*nfp]e8 cent. 
they exhibit at« tho8e d" certain deKrions faaatine* ^ 

whom they call saints, men of a cornipt* i 

verted judgment, irhd oj0f©red tn rdiwsn ^ 

and nature hy the hoitnrs of an exti^vs^n^ 
sterity in their own oondocti and by the severi^ 
of those singdlar and inimnian ndhs which they 
j)reseril>ed to others. hy what iiieans were 

these men sainted?' 'l^eterving with 

a frantic obstinacy, < attdheaiingihe i;i^lee« bard- 
ships of hunger, and uielemcmt seasons, 

with stedfastness and persetaimice; by running 
abchit the eountiy Hke^lhadmen, in tattered gars 
meats, and someflmW half aii^hed, or shutting 
themselves up in a nailf^spaie^ where tb,!^ con- 
tinned motioiileae ; l:y stypsling lm'a kmgtime in 
certain postuTi^ v^th the en< 

thusiastic expeatahion of ^9ihe light. All this was 
saintlike and glorimisf smd #a niore that any 
ambitious fanatic dbpai^' frbM the dictates of 
reason and common sen^, a;^bonntaiffeited the 
Mild gestures, and t|ic incnherant ccm^ct an 
idiot, or a lunatic, the surer was his prosped of 
obtaining an dnineiit rank’ ampng the heroes and 
demi-gods of a eormpt and degenetafe cliurch. 

VIII. Many wiitetw'lsilmn^ to Polemic 

terminate the reigning CohtroTj^hsv ^ none '‘'''‘"’y- 
with success. Nor shah WO Winmch sm^ 
that these efforts wer@ ine£le»i^i^r ^ con- 
sider how they were conducted } w ssKireely can 
we name a single Writ^, whose^pp^tiou to the 
Eutychians, NestoriaOs^ ' and Pelagians, was car- 
ried on with probity, tnodeiration, or prudence. 
Priinasius and Philc|MhitU8 wrote ocHiceming all 
the sects, hut their works are lost } the treatise of 
Leontius, upon the same extenmyC is 

still extaiit, but is scarcely worth perusing. Isi- 
dore of Seville, and Leontius of J^eapolis, dis- 
puted against the .Tews, but with what success and 

K 
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CENT, dexterity wiU be eitsily imagined by those who are 
^ acquainted with tlie learuiiig and logic of these 
' 0)09^, ther^lwpe, any further mention 

' of the mis^n#^ dieputimts of this century, from 
a |)er8uaa|^Wiit it wih be more usetul and enter- 
taming to’j^ bdTore the reader a brief account of 
the (knidi^er^ that now divided and troubled 
the 

i'i‘e con. Ihou^li' the credit of Origen and his system 

“werai^g seenaed to lie eatidying tmder tl^ Wows it had re- 
Origen and oeived froin the awW of the orthodox, w^d the re- 
rinewrf?“'P®«t®d thundet of eyiHods and oouuoiK 7^ it was 
very fhr firohi behi|;: toMy sonic. : On the contrary, 
this great aiid hhi dm^triin# held by many, 

smd especially iwon^Mn l^hest venera. 

became west, 

Bellator tmo^ided into the 

Latin language. In; and 

particulariy in Syria ah^ Pali^he, v^tch were the 
princnp^W^ds^fhngehis^ monks, seconded 
by s^vf^ bisho]^, iu]^ Ohiefty hy' Thec^ of 
Oeiar;^ ih Oaf|iad04Sla,^.i^^ truth and 

authority <^ |be dod^ein#!ilf^^ all his 

adve^rsanes and con- 

tention of mind TO Was, at length, 
ln«^bt ^fbi^ %lN*» in a long and ver- 

stantino|de[4]> pas^d^aevere condemnation upon 
Oi%en doetriiie, add ordered it to be 

ctttiiidly 8|^^pre«ied|fl[^' The elleots of this edict 

„ ' , "SV# 

[iT Cpiiliii^ Vita wfckb k to be fourui 

in Qmcsi^ S70* Ilenr. 

N^oria, De SymAt^ ci^* i. il fK ^34* tom. i‘ 

This ediet is published in Hfwduta's ConciHa, tom, iii. 

O] Hus udfet waa^|mcu>W by A# soKcitatioo of Pels- 
giui, wba Vigilius at ^ fstwirt of Coitstawtinople. 
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were more Solent thim dui^Ie j for, up(^ CENt. 
breaking out dT Ifee controversy cofiM:;d*niiig thn' 
three chapters [»»], bo(Hi after mfe <>B§!raa- 
ism was not onl;^ revived iii l^sd^tlijite, l^t 
recovered new ingotitt and spi^Oad, itself fhr s^d 
wide. Hence m^y CpOiinjO^ons were raiiied 
in the church, whiedi wei^ terminated 

by the fifth gener^ copn*^ at Con- 

stantinople, by Jij^inii^, A. 333, , and in 
which Origen and ' bis fb|k^e^ Vrere . again con- 
demned [«j. . , V 

X. This <mnt3*ove]:^.|i^ddttced which The con- 

continued mucl^ 1oi*|5dt|; w^;,carW iHtb still 
more excessive degirescs Jijf «Mipo»ity ^ ^olence, the three 
and the subject df tyhM3|t,yiA^^ naucb less mo-®*'®*’*®” 
ment and imponaoDciti ^ Justinian 

was eagerly n^t dj^jn violent 

branch of thC 1iim9|pp%slt0s,^ : Was distin- 

guished by the nmnA w J^^bab^ j apd Consulted 
upon this matter ''l^eod^ie,,, biippp ^ Csei^^ 
who was a Monopjbysite,"'*^, (ft time 

extremely attachira d of Ongen. 

The artful prelate epAdder^ ilds* as^a jfevourable 
o}>portunity of procuii^ |a me' followers 
of Origen by exciting a as also 

, of casting a reproach C^at- 

cedon, and giving s mot^ iddw Nedorians 

with a Tiew ia emfonUd thi^ iartinii W? of 

Ori^i*n, and partM^ulhi^jr to of f^ecKit with 

the enapeiWj Fela^i^ wm It Wf» to return 

this afl^>nt» as well as to the purposes mentioned in the 
followinfr section, that Theodora set im foot the controversy con* 
earning the three cliaptm«» * whioh stich todious, erueh 

and fatal dissensiims in the church* • Sc^ Basfiage, Histoira de 
TEglisc^, IbT. X, ell. vh p. 580. ^ 

[ui] For an explication of what is meant by the three dtap<« 
ters, see note foj of die Xth section. 

t«] See Hanluini Concilia, tom. iii. p. 883- Evagrius, Hist. 

Eccl, Hh. vi. cap. xxxviii. Bastiagf®, Hist, de TE^hie, x. 
chap. vi. p. 517, &c. Fet. Ban* Huetii Oiigenian^ lib. ti. 284* 

Doucins Singular. Biss, which is subjoined to hb Historia 
Ongeuiana, p. S15. 
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CENT, and their cause. In order, therefore, to effect 
these three ioij^rtant purposes, he persuaded the 
emperor, AcopbaK would return to the 

bosom of ,j||||i|i^^ch> under the following easy 
and reasonl^pi.oohdBtions ; namely, “ That those 
passages ih of the council of Chalc-edon, 

in which Theodore of Mbpsucsstia; Theodoret 
of Oyfedsi' and lhas of Edessa, had been pro- 
noimoed orthodox, shpuld.be effaced ; and that 
the productions of these prelates, which were 
known by the appellation of the three chap- 
ters [o], as al^ 'Other w:|dting8 of theirs which 
discovered , a ihahifert'^;"drti|»eiisity toAvards the 
Nestorian arore, shbhld ^'^pdemned and pro- 
hibited.” The enipferor fent a propitious ear 
to the ooani|eJs tff ibW by an 

edict, published A. 1 ). 54^, ordered the three 
chapters to be dbn‘deti»ted aind effaced, without 
any prejudice,'^ hbWeyerj'tci the authority of the 
council of Ch^ceddn This edict u'as wannJy 

opjKwed by the 'African and Wesden^^ bishops, and 
particttlariy hy ^^ptis,'lhe EomUh pontitF, who 
considered it as b^hly injt^oini not only to the 
authority;pf the couhr^ now tnentioned, hut also 

fo]) The ilbol hy the appelia* 

tion of the three o}iaptei% I- of Theodore of 

^Mopsuestia. 2^‘Tho hc^js WhirfV of Cyrus wrote 

ftgaiaat the ttvelve At«atlimtH^ \wh^ Cyril had puWhshed 

The letter which Iba« of Edesaa had writttm 
to on© a Persian, concerning tji© cooitcil of Eph©8u.s and 

the coodefmimtbn Tbett© writings were Huppowed 

to favour ilie ^NeatoCiao 4o^^h*ei end »uch indeed v\’afi their ttni- 
deucy. It i«, howeverv he oliserved» that Theodore of Mop- 
Kuestia lived before the tii^e of Netetoriui, and died, not only iu 
the commwdon of the cht^roh, hut also in the higheii^t reputation 
for \m sanctity. Nor were the writing® of the other two either 
condemned or cenmm?d by the council of (^hakodon ; nay, the 
faith of Theodoret and Ibas ws» tliere declared entirely orthodox. 
The decision of the council of Con«tanthnopk, in opposition to 
thi«, allows that eounfdk, ^ well m doc difiTer. 

r/>3 flardniiii Concilia, tom. lii. p. 287. Evagriub, Hist. 
Eakbiast. lib. iv. cap. xxxvtih p. 412. 
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to the memory of those holy men whose writings cent. 
and cbaractersit covered with reproach £-?]• Upon 
this, Justinian prdered Vjgilias to jr^igair 
diately to Coitstontinople, thiM^ 
power, be might compel hito ^tK fflPfe fticiUty to 
acquiesce in the edict, and tlie three chap* 
ters ; and this method tvae att«Pide*f .w^ith success, 
for the pontiff, yielded. On tbiie>^ther hand, the 
bishops of Africa jutd lSyn^^^ Vigiluis 

to retract his Judicatpm,^^ % whiicb, in, a eWncil 
of seventy hishops^ he had condemned the three 
chapters ; in ohedi^nce^ ■t3b,e , emperor. For 
they separated theojMy*® 
of this pope, ami him as 

one of their brethren as an 

apostate, unfri he d^hat be had been 

obliged to condjemhi, : ,^e eflfe^: retracta- 

tion redoubled 

who, by a secoijfd A. D. 551, 

condemiied ane>y ihdjthjnie chaptor^ 

XI. After many bal)als,v emnmdtion^ and dis- Tlie cecu- 
sensions, winch y#ire occaai^^^ 
controversy, it 

final decision of it than' a«s^a|^ 
church. This assembly aCCoiPi^^ sum- 
moned, by Justinian, fortoeet # Ck^nstantinopl^ 

A. D. 553, and is consider^ asilii 111^1 oBCume- 
nical or general coundh: ;^c dtjBp^ror gained 
his point here; for, bi^^ef il^; dpcfrbies of Ori- 
gen [rj, the three chiqitors, tibe csoi^em^^ of 


[^3 Hen. Nnris. De $yn 0 A>quiii^ oapw x*p.^79. 

Basnagtv Histnu^ ide tnm. i*^r* jc. vi. p, 523. 

S®* C^] We do not find in tite M thk conwl any onfe 
which cmidemns tlie doctarinea of Origon. It %», honrevar* ^ 
nerahy imagined, that tlteae doetriiw were condemned by dm 
ns.seinbly ; and what gave iw to thb notion was probably tlie 
fifteen (Ireek canons yet extant, in which t\m principal errors 
of Origeu are condemned, and which aim mtitlM, 11 h? caiuin,s 
o( tlie IfiD fathers asseinbIfKl in the council of Comtantinople. 
fhe tcrietK of Ofigen, which gave the ipmi ollence, were 
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cEMT. which be had etdely in liew, were, by the biehops 
PAttT n there were veiy fiaw western pre* 

-T^ vlateg, pre$^/i^;|^s .eebncil), declared heretical 
and whe was now at Cou> 

staQ!tin0p)a^|P|i^ assent to itlie d^^rees of 
thif €K>vuj^iv|iw wbic^^^ after having re- 
ceive^ he was sent in ta exile, 

froin Vh^inca he was not penmtted to return be> 
fare be Itad aicq^uiesoed in ^ deetstons of tins as- 
sembly '[«] ; an^ changtn^ biS|^sesitin)ents for the 
fEmrth tiiEW^ had ibela^ the dinhions contained 
in the three e|wpt^ tn he exei^ble blasphenti^. 
His wioeessor^ Fela^ofy rmd a^ the Roman pon- 
tiffs that have 4mieeio#ed;in^th^ papal chair, ad- 
hered to the decre^ of idiia bouncil } but neither 
their authority, nor that df emperor, could 
prevail ujpon ^ ^t«ni bldbppa to follow their 
example m this riefepet^ ■ S^y of tbaie, on the 
contrary, earrifiid.imBt^ wo far as to s(‘paratc 
themselves .fiyra^^se’.ccOnmmiioa of the pope on 
this acoomit ; and divkaons, th^ arase from hence 
in tibe ckircii, weto top violenet to admit <rf an ex- 
peditiousm'iE^ reomiOiliatmni and could only be 

healed by !loo0h< of ^n|e £4t}. 

Ote foiHawiii^: 1. Ttaa ia dfe die Fitbcr k greater than 

ii%.8«a, aisl'llw Scmt^MnOie Hob^'CrlMMS. >8. Tliepre-esktence 
of aotiK wbicb Oi%m fi«tMdpr«4'W *et>t .into mortid bodiesi for 
the puniahmeat pf 4s » fcainer state of being. 

S. Tl^ the sotil of CluiW.vOta wiiUeiii to the toord before the iti- 
caniatioh. #. Th&t.-d«'«iai Uora,' and star^ ftc. were aniitmted 
and emtowed with, raOtmaJ aouh. 5. Ihat after the reauntetion 
all bodies he <rf a fintoi figure. 6. Tlmt the torment* of the 
datnued will have mi wait aafi that as Clwbt had bean cnicified 
in tliis wwid'io Hiave matddnd, he is (• be mielfied in the next 
to save the datdla. ' , . 

[*] See Petr, db M«re«j Diinert, de Deereto VigtKi pro Cen- 
firmatione Sjmedi V. .idife}i i» to be fiHiiid among the Dissee- 
tadons s^jmned to fan learned woth. Da Concordia Sacerdotii 
et Imperii. 

C#] Tlie best ancotmt of this mutter is to be foond in None, 
De Sgnodo Quinta ..iFlcanieniea, though e*cn this exeefient 
author cannot be Twdicated fnma the imputation of a certain 
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XII. Another oontrov^y of ma^ iB04^ ini- cxnf. 
portwioe had been carried on before this poriini 
among the Greeks } it ilret Ich^ the 
year 519» and it arose nj«m tibe ||||oo)idti||^ ^oes- * ’ 
tion} ^iNiether it coiiM be 
that one of the Trinity suiieli^dcKQt 

was doHgned to embarrass the Nesloriaas, who may bo said 
seemed to sepM*ate too much the two natures , 

Christ ; and the Scythian monksi, whh seconded aebSt a.' 
this design, and ^ whom the rise of this contro- 
versy is principalfyte be. impii^ed, maintained the 
affirmative of this ince andfdiffioalt question. 

Others asserted, on the oontimy, that this manner 
of speaking wm by tto nieans to be ad{q>ted, since 
it bordered upm ^ erremeotts expressions and 
tenets of the Theopakhites, who eeanposed one 
of the sects into uhidi tiie Sutyehians were sub- 
divided [«]. This latter opinion was oonfinned 
by Hormtsdas the Boman pontiff/ to whom the 
Scythian mmila h»d appealed in Vain } but this, 
instead of allaying tim nkt of the present oon- 
tnwersy, only added new Ihi^ to the flame. 

John li. who was, case of ^ iobeessora of^Hor- 
inisdas, approved the prc^ioiitioii wMch the latter 
had (X>ndeamed} the opinion 

of the Scythian xnonk% exposed the decisions of 
the papal oracle to the lac^ter of the wise ; his 
sentence was afteiwards approved by the fifth ge- 
neral council ; and thus pbak was restored in the 


degree of parhiEitty* See alsio Chriiili XftipiiSi Not* ad Con- 
iilium quintUBi^ in kk Ad CamaXk Adeotet* 

l|^r [«3 Tike deaeon Victor^ and who opposed the Scy- 
thian monks, expressed their opinion in the following proposition : 
vi*. One pmm of the Trinity suffered in the fledh* Both aides 
received the council of Chalc^o^ ad'knowlodged two natures in 
Christ, in opposition to Eutydies* and only emo person in opposi- 
tion to Nestorius ; and jret, by a torrent of jar^, and a h>ng chain 
of unintedigihle syflogismis the Bcytliiin linonfcs aornsed their 
adversaries of KeetoiTanism, and were accused hy them of die 
Eutychian heresy. 
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The Internal Hi^scnry of the Church. 

CENT, church by the oonclttsion of these nniutelligible 
VI- disputes 

now mentioned, there was 
another namely, 
Whetlmr thb^liabn of Chiist could be considered 
as oomqpiM^Qi^id? Of this question the Scythian 
mfmkft m^nihined^ t^^ and their ad- 

versaiies the neg^ive. 

' ' 1 '' 

Gmcemmff :^ Mites and .: Cp$imonies used in the 
Cftmch tMs C&^ry. 

Kilos mui. I. In this oentuiy the oa^se true religion 
»'pi>ed- apace, and tlie:^teN)iny rieig^ of superstition 

extended Hself in |W0pmrl3«ii totbe decay of ge- 
nuine piety. decay was supplied 

by a muldtiide:^ ceremonies. In the 

east the Keslodan«.iM controversies 

gave occasion' to itfe Invention of various rites 
and^l^ternid ih^^mns, which ; were used as 
marks to' distinghi^di^ e,a<^ other the con- 
tending paitiest ^ churches w'ere 

loaded with rites by Ore^iary the Great, who had 
a marvellous fecundity, ^nius in inventing, 
and an iiTesistible in recom- 
mending Nor will this 

appear surpming td^n^ Who know, that in tlie 
opinion of this pehtii^: l|ie Wwds of tlie sacred 
writings were images it^ mysterious and invisible 

See NeiiiSi tli^m Co^tfoverdi^ um t?x Trinitate 
toiw. ill. |k« 771* The aiMSieilt writer#; who mention 
thin (entrovorsy call tfie moiths, who it orr foot, Scythians. 
But La Croice, in his Thmmr* tom* ui» p* ISO* imagines, 
that the country of these tntmks was Egypt, and not Bcythia ; 
mid this conjjiH'ture is sap}iorted by reaeons which carry in 
them at leaiit a high degree of probability^ 
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things ; for such as embrace this chimerical ayi^teai cent. 
will easily lie led to express ail the doctidBCS and ''*• 
precepts of religion by external rites and j^mbols. 
Gregory, indeedj is lyorthy of prate ih this, that ^ 
he did not pretend to force Others to He dbsmranoe 
of his inventions ; though this, ^haps, yras 
much owing to a want ttf powei^, ««Bto a principle 
of moderation. * M 


II. This prodi^ous augmentarion of rites andTiworfa- 
ceremonies render^ an augroentOtion of doctors “j,e“°i|ves- 
and interpreters of thi^tinysiteries iiidispen8iblyt>ga»e<J. 
necessary. Hence a new kiitd of science arose, 
which had for its o|gec<^«,*he expli^'on of these- 
cerctnonies, and t% in'TOSti^tioa of,1he causes 

and circumstances fmifl w|ieace they derived their 
origin. But tlie most of 'mcee, who ei^^ into 
these researches, neter went Ja tbei'lsuntain-head, 
to the true sources of these line taventions. They 
endeavoured to seek ^eir in reason and 

Christianity j but in thfe ih^dieiwt^ themselves, 
or, at least, ^deluded otWw^ and delivered to the 
w(trl<l their oWn fanries, instead of letting them 
into the true muses of ' fe ^ey been 

acquainted with tlie opinjcfl^^jiMOd custdins of re- 
mote antiquity, or 'stadied the pontifical law of the 
Greeks and Rcanans, they<had oome ai the true 
origin of many institotimis^ which were falsely 
looked upon as vemsr«dde;aind sacred. 

III. The public wop^i^iof! .-Gi^ wa® a® y©t oe- Puwic 
lebratod by every naiionib its ovril: fimgwi^ ; but 
was enlaiged, from time tOrtifhe, by addition 

of various hymns, and odWlltin^ of that nature, 
which were considered as proper to enliven 
devotion by the powOr of /novelty., Gregory 
the Great prescribed a new method of a^i- 
nistcring the Lord’s Suiqier; with a magnificent as- to® aijini- 
semblage of pompous ceremonies j this iaeditutioii ^ 
of his was calletl the canon of thp maas ; and, if chariot, 
any are unwilling to give it the name of a new 
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CENT, appointment, they at Jeast acknowledge, that 
it was a consideraWb augmentation of the ancient 

PART 11 .^ canon for celebi^tipg the eocharist, and occasioned 
a remarkp|i>le chpi^ in the administration of that 
oi'dinanoe. Idmiy ages, however, passed before 
this Qrc^gOrian canon was a^ by all the Latin 
churdh€»|«}. 

Baptism, Baptism, except In eases of necessity, was ad- 
ministered only on great festivals. We omit men- 
tioning, for the salm qf brevity, the Litanies that 
were addressed to the saints, the different sorts of 
strpplications, the staticais, or ttnsemblies of (Gre- 
gory, the forms of conseemtion, and other such in- 
stitutions, which were contrived, in this century, 
to excite a species of eternal devotion, and to en- 
gage the outward sesasei^ in rcdlgiotis worship. An 
inqiury into these matters wmild of itself deserve to 
be made the subject <d'a separate work. 

IV, There was ap incredible number of temples 
erected in boumir^^ic^ the saints, duiing this cen- 
tury, both in the i^astern and western provinces. 
The places set ^art for public Woi'ship were al- 
ready veiy humerotts j but it was now that Chris- 
tians first begmi to consider these sacmd edifices as 
the means of pimehasing the favour and prottHdion 
of the saints, and to be persuaded that these de- 
parted spirits defended and guarded, against 
evils and calamities of every kind, the pro- 
vinces, lands, cities, aiid villages, in which they 
were hos^ired witit ' temples. The number of 
these tmnpfos was dmost equalled by that of the 
festivals, which were now observed in the (^iris- 
tian church, and many of which seem to have 
been instituted upon a pagan modeL To tlawse 
that were celebrated in the preceding century 
were now added the festival of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin, mvented with a design 


[icj See Theod. Chr. Lilieutlial, De Cwone nrissa Grcgorjalio. 
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to i-emove the rnieasine^ of the heathen eonterte cent. 
on account of the loss of their lupercalia, or ifeasta 
of I*an, which ha<i been fotnMjrly ob8€arif'e<i iri’tbe 
month of Fehnisury* the festival qfihe InHnacniii.te 
Conception, the day set apart to dommemo^te 
the birth of St. Joto,. and othe^ worthy <rf 
mention. 

CHAPTER 'V.i''"'; 

Cmu'.eming .&)e Hivisims and Heresies titat 
/rotiffled the Chusreh during /ifew O^Sdurg. 

i. The various seots whfeh had fehjented di-niere. 
visions among Cbnstians in the e^y ag^ 
the churcli were fer feom feeing effe<J<nally sup- hareae*. 
pressed or totally extirpated, inough they had 
l>een persecuted and aB^ieted widb an infinite 
diversity of trials and OEdanaities, yet they still 
subsisted, and continued to oscidt© dm^^ons 
and tu mnlts in many places. The Bfoiiiii^eans are Manicbe. 
said to have gained such a ch^ee of ijafipence'^' 
among the Persians, as to havifif comipC^ even 
the son of Cabades, the monarch of thftt iSatidn, 
wlio repaid their zeal in tnakli^ proselytes with 
a terrible inassam^, in which otmiberl of that 
impious sect peiisfa^ in the xcKad droadfel man- 
ner. Nor was Persia only cbttritiy lyhich 
was troubled with the attempts of the Manit^ans 
to spread their odious docirine ; other provinces 
of the empire were, undoObtedly, infected with 
their enors, as we may ju%e from the book that 
was written against thenv by Heracliah, bishop of 
Chalcedon [y]. In Caul and Africa, dissensions 
of a difierent kind prevailed ; and the controyemy 
between tl»e Semi-Pelagians , and the disdplesg^nj; 


Cy] See PliotiuS) Bihlieth, Cod. csir. p. Sd). 
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of Augustin, continued to divide the western 
churches. 

ll. The Donatiste eiyoyed the sweets of free- 
dom and taratiquillity, as long as the Vandals 
reigned id AfHca; but the scene was gieally 
changed 'with respect to them, when the empire 
of these barbarians was overtunud in the year 
534. They, however, still remained ii» a sepa- 
rate body, and not only held their church, but, 
towards the conclusion of this (‘entur>’, and ja.f- 
ticula"iy fn>m the y<;ar 5<>1, defended them- 
selves ndth new degrees of aif Oiosify and vigour, 
and were bold enough to uftonint (he itiidtipl'<‘u- 
tion of tiieir sect, GregO! \ the If.nniin pontiff, 
opposed these efforts witli gieut spirit and as- 
siduity ; and, as appears from his c. ist Ics [ r ], tried 
various methods of dep!*cssjng tins faction, ndiieh 
was pluming its wings anew, and nu nacing ilie re- 
vival of those lamentable divisiojis whi«‘h it had 
fonnerly excited in the chureln No; irsts the 
opposition of the zedous ])onfiffwiihn!i I effen *, it 
seemsi bn the contrar}^ to have been altejjd- <1 ‘.vith 
the desired success, -.ince, iri ibis < entury, tlu* 
church of the Donalists dnindled away to no- 
thing, and afrer this period no lra(;es of it an* any 
where to be found. 

HI. Towards the commeneement of this (xui- 
tniy, the Arians were triunupbanl in several parts 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Many of the Asiatic 
bishopb fevoured them* secretly, while their opi- 
nions were openly professed, and their cause main- 
tained, by the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in 
Italy, the Spaniards, the Burgundians, the Suevi, 
and the greatest part of the Gauls. It is true, 
the Greeks, who had received the decrees of the 
council of Nice, persecuted and oppressed tin? 

C*3 S®® lus EpihtW, til>. ir. ep: xxxiv. xmtv, p. Tl^, 715. 
lib. vi. ep. Ixv. p. St'l. q,. xxxvii. p. 8^1. lib. ix. Pp. liii. p. 
lib. ii. ep. xlviii. p. 61 1. tomi. ii. opp. 
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Divisions and Heresies. 

Arians, wherever their infiaenoe and aotJiority cent. * 
could reach ; but the Nicenians, in their tarit, 
were not less rigorously U-eated by their 
saries, particularly in Africa and Italy, where thc^ 
frit, in a very severe manner, the weight of the 
Arian power, and tlie bitterness of their resent- 
ment [«]. 

The triumphs of Arianism were, howeter, but 
ti-ansitorj' j and its prosperous days were entirely 
eclipsed, M hen the Vandals were driven out of 
Afi‘i(Ui, and the Goths out of Italy, by the arms 
of Justinian [Z>]. For the other Arian princes 
W(>re easily iiidneed ft* abandon, themselves, tlie 
doctrine ol‘ that sect ; and nol only so, but to em- 
ploy (he Ibi ee of laws and tlje authority of coun- 
cils to preveid its further progress among tJieir 
subjects, and to cxtii-jiate it entirely out of their 
dojniaions. Such was the conduct of iSigismund 
Ixing of the Burgundians} Tbeodlmtir king of 
the Siievi, who had settled in JLusitania ; and 
Recearod king of Spain. Whether the change 
UTought in these princes was owing, to. the force 
of leasou and argument, or to the .inflyence of 
ho{>ee and fears, is a question which we shall not 
pret<'nd to detennine. One things however, is 
c(‘rtaiu, and that is, that froui tins period, the 
Ai iai» sect declined apace, and could never after 
re(;ovcr any considerable degree of stability and 
consistence. ^4 ^ 

IV. The Nestorians, after having gmned a firmThentateof 
footing in Persia, and estahlitlfrd the patriarch, 
or head of their sect at Seieticda, extended their 

[a] De Bello Vikudajl. lib. i, cap. viji. and De 

Bello (lothitM), lilj, ii. cap. ii. Ev^iux, Hist. Ecdeataat. 1U>. 
iv. rap* XV, 

[^3 See Mascovn HiHloria tom. ii. p. 91. See 

also au account of the harbariuu who abaiuloneil Arianism, 
and received tlie doctrines of the Nicene coum^il, in tlie Acta 
Sanciomm, tom. ii. Martii* p. 275. aoil April, p. Iii4. 
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CEOT. views further, tod liieir doetripes, with a 

success equal to the ardour of their zeal, throuj^ 
f* i ”T ”7 the provinces thi^ ’ia^ beyond the limitB of the 
Rmnan ewpircv' There are yet extant authentic 
records, £rtol which it appears, that throughout 
allPtoshi^'’ as also in India, Armenia, Arabia, Sy- 
ria, tod countries, there were vast numbeivi 
el^Neslorito churches, to under the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Seleuda fc}. It is true, indeed, 
that the Persian mtotwchs were not all equally 
favourable to this growii^ sect, and that some of 
them even persecuted, with the utmost severity, 
all those who bore the Christian name throughout 
their dommions [dQ ; hut it is also true, that such 
of these princes, as were deposed to exercise mo- 
derataou said beidgnity towards the Christians, 
were mudh nawe intolgent to the Kestorians, 
thmi to their adversaries who adheised to the coun- 
cil of Ephesus, since the latter were considered as 
spies en^loyed by the Greeks, with whom they 
were connected the ties of religion. , 

Eniychian V. The Mtuiophysites, or Etttychians, flou- 
TO j ^ vCT. rttoed ’ahw) in this centuiy, and had gained over 
to their doctrine a considerable part of the eastern 
provinces. The emperor Anastasius was warmly 
attached to the doi^rine and sect of the Ace- 
phali, who were reckoned among the more rigid 
Monepbysites [«} j and in the year 513, creaf^ 
patriaito of Antioch, ini^e room of Flavian, whom 
he bad^expeiied frmn that see, Severus, a learned 

{c^ CoBipiMf Tat>ogmplnse Chri^tumuBy lib. ii. 

p. 125* ^lidb iai to be fomd in Mcmt&ucon's Collectio Nova 
PP. GT9Mx»rum. 

[«?] Joflu ‘ Sim. Am&xsm* Bibliotlu Oitent. Vatk. tom. iii, 
part L p, 109. Wi* 411. 441. 449. tom. iii. part H. cap. v, 
sect. ii. p. 83. 

[c] Evagriiia, Hiirt. E^^deaiaist. lib- lii. cap. xxx. xlir, &c. 
Hieoidoras the HotMler, Eocleaimit, Kb. ii. p. 562* See 
the Index Severi, as it coUccIamI from 

ancient MSS. in Montfuncou's Bibliotheca Ooistiniatta^ p. 53. 
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monk of Palestine, whom the cekt. 

were oalkfd Sev'enoitt f/|. l^ihis empeiW 

ed all his infln^noe and.anthoiity t04$^fiof tjh^ 

credit of the oonncil nd* Chalcedon in ^ ^ 

and to maintaiii the oaoise of tibos^w!^ 

to. the doctrine of ' one imture in % 

the ardour and vehemence of his zeeh he excited 

the most de|plomi3h^ ,«e^i<m9'^4^hil^l^ 

churd) . A3^' the';,4ee^ \m - 

which happened A« 

had mamifdned m 9 dr^epe$al^ inch zesl ^ 
and assiduity: W OfMfed and de- 

pressed by his sudcemor idt^ a^^i^ldlowin^ 
emperors, in mch a tndhhf r$ l|ia,t it |«(^ed to he 
upon the very brink .(^.rmpt imt 
it had created 

SeverUS[A], /I ;;.'4 ,1 ,;■ 

VI. When sa. 

in stich a desp€»*ate ritumdop, tj^shhcntd^ 

of their recoveiw was im^ed^ fnad;^ hbhops the Mono* 
were reduced, »y death.. and, i^ aP^y***®^ 

very small numte, an 
was Jacob, and who wds 

so called, by the surpaix^ of Bioihip^^ ufnn- 
xalus, restored this ea^rfa^ se# tpfl^ 
prosperity atul lanti^ |;i|. tlm 

"’ ' ■••-'mV,''., i'..'' ; h ■' , ' 

[/] See Jo. 

ii. p. 47. 321. £t»«ek It«uui4f4 IliBloifili Ale^ 

drinor. p. 127. 12t), 180. 186, ia 8 ,: &^ 

[. 9 ] Evagniffi, Hteb. Ecide«i#stivl^.ei, ,^. xjcdu; ; CyrfUas, 
vita SalitK is Jo. Bept. Cot<dom M^utSent. iEcelesbe Oiwcte, 
tom. iii. p. 812. Bfty^le’a Dicd<«aty, Bt Mtidp Anoetasius. ; 

[A] See AbulpiMtnu Shades ia 4we- 

ioan. Biblusli. Orie»t.,Vmw>ii. *®®?' H*' ,•> , : 

[i] See Aeseuuin. BibUoth. Orient. Ac. tom. ii.;.,cc^. 'tUi..'p, 

02. 72.'32S. S3,l.,414. jEusebii 

endr. p., } 1 9. }^.. 425. atkd tbe Liipi^;i«li Oi^t. ji^ <a. p. 888 . 

842. BauetuH Nmcoope, EuflipHa Syitinna 

nionamentis, put 1. p. 40, 41. 

VOL. II. 
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CKNT. grandeur of whose views was ^nuch aboye the ob- 
rAOT It. of .his statii^,^d whose fortitude ajid pa- 

lieiWi© ad; diU)gei4.:^iCOu}d- daunt, »€«•> any iahoure 
exhswst, y^ ^i^nied to the episcopal office by 
a hau^fo^/.:i^:.^ bishops, traveJMl on foot 
throng east, establif^bed bishops apd 

w^ drooping spj- 

and produced ^uch an 
a^h^bu^ bba^ l^^ )d}«dr affiairs by the p^er of 
h}s eloquence, and by bt^ tfon^^ble activity and 
dili^QC^ tlud Wbeu ,fae died bishop of ^Sdessa, 
A. B* 588, bid i^dt ip a mok fldurisliing 

state in 3yii^ Egypt, 

Nubia, Al^!^inlai>^ ^h]. This 

dexterous :inortb !.bii^ pfi^ to contrive the 
means of sudeej^ to put them 

in execution for bp i 8l|ipfc totally extinguished 
all the animosities, all the tactions, 

that had divld^ ,iW-^^o^bys^ 5 and when 
their chur<ffieii^t:^ ifo in the east, that 

they copild ttpt^ dl 11^ co&Vj^iently comprehended 
under Jflfo -foidJiO^sdi^ of the patriarch of 
Antiof^ hq qpppipted, as hb assii^ant, the pri- 
inate the was at Tagiitis, 

on the hddd^ The laborious 

4i^h Eg)^, and the 

adjac^iopiipl^^ bishop of Alex- 

aiidria i .aiEid that ail the 

: Mdnb^j^ti^ of the ea^, him as tlieir 

second and are to this day 

called of their new diief. 

[A] AT)y««ini«jj«t $6® As^nomi. 

Biblioilt. 4>ri^t« 3^0* Voya^^e il’AbysamBs 

tom. ii. p, 36^ l4i<lo)^ik. Comm^tsr* i)4,Htstori<Mivi Aitfeu^l«mn, 

p. 451. 401;446. 

[/] Ammm. Bibliotli. VaitSom- toUa. ii. p. 4!0. 4M. 
418. ako ihi« lefliraed Dksertfttio <le Mooo- 

' jjiygitia, whicb is preiixi»4 4» s©c<m«l of ili(» wmk 

wow dted« 
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VII. Thus it happened, that hy the cent. 

zeal and violence which the ena^toyi^ in 

defending the truth, the MonophirBite» ^ 

considerable advances, and, at tength, phteined ^3Xteof 
a solid and perffiwaent settlei^d|it. IFifiiJm this tlw Maiw)- 
period then' sect h^is been j«w'^iAibnP*>y^ 

of the patriarchs of Aldtan^^bnd 4Mioch, ivho, 
notwithstanding the diffisiwpe^^bf which 

subsists, with respebt to h^ween the 

Syrian and Egyptian Idoriopbysii^^ 
careful to inaintaiii' connniihhiftf adth'^^ «^r, 
both by letteis, and by the eichange of gocwiof- . 
fices. Ihe pritnate of the subject to 

the patriarch of jyexandH#? 
the east, who resides at Ss hfhi^ the 

jurisdiction Of the pa^fhdf|;-^' ^ 

Armenians are 

and are distinguished by c^i^h^pphtfons and rit^ 
from tilie rest of the MOn<^ys^l» “ '* 

vm. The sect of ^ i[oiioph|i%f, Wore it Controver- 
WTis thus happily e^bhsh^; #^ 
tions and intestine di^tO^'^and aphjMtes. 

particular fnann^,*hroih tl^hice sa]^ 

kindled at Alexanlchib^- ilnlian, bidit^ Of Hali- 
carnassus, afhrmed* A. H. thsit the divine 
nature had so insfnhiitod ihtO the bbtl^ of 
Christ, from the t^ 5^ 
conception, that : idte licod changed 

its nature, and heil^b This Opi- 

nion was lyso emh^c^ ^'bl^ Calacrns, bishop 
Alexandria; from whc^ those who adojf^Od it 
were called Caianists. Il^y weip* Imww di- 
vided into three «ecte* two oftwbidh dented this 
question. Whether the body of Christ Un created 
or inoreated?, While.the thiiiid as^mted, that our 
Lord’s body was indeed eoirup^Ie^, hut never 
actually corrupted, since the ^ithe divine 

nature must have prevented its dissolution. 
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CENT. This sect wts warniiy oi^posed by Sevenis of 
Antioch, DamlEiitis, who maintained that the 
P ART u. Ctei^ b^«re his resnrrection, was truly 

’ corruptible, ft jp. subject to the affections and 
chang^ hnmah nature is getiemlly at* 

tended^!: who eauhraced the opinion of Ju- 

lian w^iii^i^|i.pblhai1odo<^ DocetBP, Phan. 
tasia^ di!|^ e^ it wias snp* 

ppsed i^ h^l^thesis, that Christ 

did net anger in r^lity, but only in appeattaice, 
hunger and thmt, peJm and death ; and that be 
did not actually assume ihe t^mmon aifections 
and prop^ies of h^inan nature. On the dther 
hand, the ^rotaries df iSereius were distinguished 
by the names Ththartolatraef^’ Ktistolatrse, and 
Creaticol^. ' "TOis mitife*^^ contrcKtersy was car- 
tied on with i^inat reign of Jus- 
tinian, who 5 soon 

after. It subsid^^^fddttaliy ? apjd, at length, was 
happdy ho^b^ td^^lence XetoaiasofHiera- 

polisattndc tmt Mh hypo upon this knotty 
matter. Which se|^^r«q[aiily those 

of the cbntehdihf p4fii^ i^f&t he maintained that 
Clm^ had, iddeeC/%u^ the various sen- 

satiems to Whiidi bWhianity is exposed ; but that 
he siilFeied thein but by a sub- 

missive ircfcWfhli 

t'ln? Agno* IX Sdhie of tha (for so they 

were oafled nfid ifocSfced n|»oii tfie body of Christ 
to be ^ihTupdbie), Themistius, a 

deacon of a bishop 

of that city, dserridd b^ the inconsiderate heat 

^ . ,'t4 1. V ‘ - 

[m] Be IlBcN^^cme Hajrelact*mm m Cfi-telttHi 

Moaumeiitits Ecetesinfeip tona. iE p, in 

Byevimio Ccmtmv. ixx ^m}mn Hifttodco* 

Th^ol<igic«i, lit. iii. ci^. xvlEvp, ^semaa, JBibliotli. Ori- 

fjtttai. tom* liL |>art 11. p. 

£?»3 Ammm* Biblmh* OHent^' Vatkan. t^jxi. ii. p* 22, nm? 
168 . 
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of corntrovergy into another opinion, wJoiidi pro- cent* 
doced new oomm<^ious in the church to^m^ the 
contusion of this oentiuy. They affiirradt ' < 

to the divine nature of Christ all #in^ iret^e 
knomit j but that from his hn^m^ nature many 
things were conoe^i^. The rest of the sect chaii^- 
ed the authors of this jOpmion with imputing ig- 
norance to the divine nature pf Oriat j ance they 
held, in CQuimoa with thpm was but 

one nature in the,-So» Ilience the vo- 

taries of this new dpetririe were called Aguo- 
etfc [o] j but their se<?t u?as ^ wc^ and ih-eup- 
ported, that, notwithstaadlngi^teir eloquence and ‘ 
nctivity, which aeetned to proinj^se h^er success, 
it gradually declined, acthing, 

X. From the 

sites arose the chief 

u'as John Ascusnt^ a^yiimi plii^ and, 
at the same time, a-Moh^hysite [||>]. Tliis mait 
imagined in the l^ty three UhttRes^, or substances^ 
absolutely equal in all respect, an4 jeined tegether 
by no common essence ; to which opiidon ms ad- 
versaries gave the name of 'i’ritheii^. Ope of the 
warmest mfe^sders of th^4t^c^nem^ John Phi- 
loponus, an Alexandrian {^ilosopher gram- 

marian of the bi^iegd; reputation j and hence he 
has been considered by many ^ the^author qf this 
sect, whose ro^hma have qons^uientiy dt^ved 
from him the title of IPhiiopom^^ f^j- 

[o] Jo. Cofeimas, 4d Graeco, 

torn, in* €4'}. ^ Mffirte- 

mbas, tom. t.|i. 104*. 

lib. iii. cKp. xix. i>. 119. J^eofaiis, fi. 883. 

S<M Gr^or. ^^balfdlttraiuB, Orient 

tom. i. p. 338«\ ^ ‘ " 

[yj See FabricU Gnec. 12b, fcap. xsrrii. p. 358. 

Harduini Concilia, liiHn. Ui. p. 1288. '^uimb^ns, De Recep- 
tione Hsereticorum in CotelWii MonuMinnta Ecelesiee Graecm, 
tom. iii. p. 414. Jo. pamascenus, De Fh^pribue, i&m. i. opp. 
p. 103, ^it Le Quien. 
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CENT. ' T}»i8 sect was divided into two parties, the Phi- 
loponists and the Cooonites j the latter of whom 
I. " j were so called firom Conon, bishop of Tarsus, 
their chief [rjy They a|treed in the doctrine of 
three persons In the Godhead, and diflFered <mly 
in their manner of explaining what the scriptures 
taught oowoeming the rosurrecUon of the body. 
Philoponus maintained, that the form, as well as 
the matittsr, of all' bodies, whs generated and cor- 
rupted, and that both therefore were to be re- 
stored in the resurrection. Conon held, on the 


contrwy, that the body never lost its form ; that 
its matter alone was subject to <!orruption and 
decay, and was conMen^uentJy to bo restored when 
“ this mortal shall j^it on knmortality.” 

A third Ihction was that of the Damianists, 
irho Wi^ so called jD|||ian, bishop of 

Alexandrif^ and wliose apinkm^Wncerning the 
Trinity was difierent fiwJiw dbose already men- 
tioned- Th#y distinguished the divine essence 
from the three pfflaons, via. the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghosh dmied that each person was 

Crod, when cooridered ib itself, and j^traetedly 
from the <>^d9ier two ; but il'ey aftirmed, at the 
same time, that there was a common divinity, by 
the joint participation which each person » as 
God, 'Iney ther^re caHed die Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, hypostases, or persons, and tlie 
Godhead which was common to them all, sulv 


stance or iiatftjtej[v]. 

[r] Aanraian. Orient* 

[h] JoH. Bi{4iotb» Ori^t* Vatictiiu toixi* ii* p* 

78. BBS, fcc. 
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I. Jn tliis cp-nta^ cent. 

was mightily Jn extern and 

western bemisphem^ »ttd'Mg,divine^ was di£- 
fused far and wide Ihropn^ the darki^ed nations. 

The NestorM% who dwelt in Pe^ aiid^r^’®' 
Indian eontributad fUPcIi IP its in the «■»“»"»">- 

east, by the zeal |md ^1|p^(K>eir4jhe 
(‘fforts and tnde^'^alde ■ 
tlmy preached it those 
nations^ who Uyedin thexomot^i^BS^ and de- 
serts of Asia, mid among whom, as we, team from 
authentic , recoi^^ their pihistry was crowned 
with remarhabte^^cceBi;^^ by the labours 

of this sect, that the l|ght of! the gosj^ frrst pene- 
trated into the itfruthnse dibpire of China, about 
the year r»37, when dfesuiabas of Gadala was at 
the head of the N^ihmuns, as will appear prol^- 
ble to those who look upon as getiunte the famous 
(Chinese monument, wJiich was discovered at 
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CENT. Siganfu, by Jesuits during the last century [<r]. 

PAB^T r. ioolc upon tbig: u^oQUBient to be a 

/esui^ tliough^ perhaps, 
mtl^ut re^h :.,ibere are, .however, other unex- 
ceptlon^^ that the; northern parts of 

Cbin^^ eitwl^ore this ceiHtury, abounded with 
Chrieii^nSf^^^w for \n)any,jMKiM^ ages* a’^ere 

miderjtlte inspeo^on of a tpetropolitw sent them 
by Chaldean pr ||estoiniiii patiiardh [5], 

[a] Thk hs^ ten piiblmh^d and 

plaia^ by particularly by ICircbcr, m bia 

China {!lut$trata, p. S3 ; by^^ Mailer, in a traaiW puhliabed at 
Beiiin in ; by in%ia Relations anciennes 

des Jndna et da.)ia Mabomotans, p. 

pi4jW^^ 4I^ #0;'3r<i«r 1718, ill 8vo : and by 

AnaamaiUM Biblip^i jFa^can. tom. iii* jKiit li. 

'cap.^ tv. SSlgL ' ; arriuatn 

Bayer^ i^rudition; 

but lii^ dan^ baa Tdr my part, I sen 

an reason lo;«|uni^ *hi$ monutnem. nor can 

I undertteW to the Jesuits from 

the invendonifllf ^feb b See Singularites Jlisiori- 

qxm et ''Ul p#' SOO. 

; [i] ^ee Ren<pdi9^^ L ^sem^ni Bibliotb. 

1 ( 0 . cajp^,_ lea^d ie bb preface ^ to 

bis Musetm p* us lliat lie has in his 

bands si^i pwfe of tm ajflirmed. m 

puts the See on tbk subject 

a wy leai^ dbwrtetldft 5^1i<dmd by M. de Gtiignes in 

i3m mriMi valimie of the Mj^naoiras de Ijtisratare tir^ 

dee jleg^tres l!Ae^^ dea Iiimiptioiis et Belles 

Letttes, U Wbidti ptovea the Christians were settled 
in dbSm so m dbe aeveiilib ic^turj% He remarks, in- 
deed, that for a 
long tko^ rNfmlouade^ ife the Chbiese annals wi^ the wor- 
shippem of ipg idol, whose rites were intiednced 

into the 'hi, of Chmt; 

ami that this di^ihslahce has deeehed De la Ci^e, Beau-* 
sobre, and some otbelt ieartoed nien, wlm have mised, specio^^ 
objections a^nst hypothesis that mmntams the early in- 
troduction of ChriitUty into this great eihpire. A reader, 
properly informed^ 'wffl lend t^tle or <io att^itten to the ac- 
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Pr99pemts EverOs. 

II. The stteniacm otid activity cent. 

were «o entirely OfXinpied by tiieir inteetixie divi- 
sions, that they were little sdidteng s^nt the 
prt^ress cf Chrhttiaai^*, la thewest, Ai^gn«tm_^^^ 
iaboui^ to exti^ad Hunts vS the i^urdh, and td STuon*’ 

spread the %ht of ihe goi^Tj^^ 

Saxons ; and, aft(^ htejoealh, other nEKi^kB were 
sent fix»n Borne, to exert tHerttsehm k the same 
glorifMn^ ffliuse. 'X%eir 
the desiied imcGewi, and the ^leaey cd 
hours was manifest^ hi ti)e oonvemon of the eix 
Anglo-Saxon Idngs, wfm h||d hitherto . lemm 
under the darkness ^ the i^ent mipffrstitions, 
to the Christian fidtii, whk^ gamed^ig^^ by 
degrees, and was, 

throughout all 'We are nofe how- 
ever, to change in 

favoxir of C%»dpl8|l^ dee to the dis- 

courses of tite Bcn^ niouks doctims ; for 
other causes were^ crtldlnlj’' iti id ac- 
complishing this gt^ And it ia not to 

be doubted, tiiat the 

tian queena aud ladies of high <dhitiiietioii had 
over their hv^haads, addi^ palbs to 

convert them to Chrtstianiily, seal^ the severe 
and rigorous lawn, thdt Wide aAeiwacfH enacted 
against idolatm eontiib^ed muidbi to the 
progress of the gospdi. ' 

III. Many of the ' Irish As also the 

ecclesiastics, traveled adioi^ the Bai^vxan, Be^gii^ ‘'‘® 
and German n^ons, with the pious intention offviesiand- 

j m, the 

count given oC diis matter by in the fiint volnmie of 

hifi Efititin sur rBisto^v Gen«T^» hcp A poet, who recounts 
fact^, or ftenies thein^ wi^^t lteig|nnig ta produce bin nu^ 
thoritiee, miiat not expect to meet with tbo credit 4iiat h due 
u> a bktorian* 

[c] Bed«e Historia Ecclesiast. Gentis Angior. UK it eep, iii, 
p. 9l« xiv* f. M6« Uk ui. cap* xxi* p* edit. Cbifieti. 

Tn^ms, tom. 1. p. 227^ 

id} Wilkins' Concilia Magna! Britanni&B, tom. u p. 222. 
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CENT, propagating the kBODi'le%e of the tmtb, and of 
pJrt I chttrdhefi and fonaiiigi^iigioue estahlish- 

merits every swhtete. l]bi« wtuK lhe trae reason 
^ which iztdin4d the in aft^>tinies, to 

found so iiiiiauy eonvmts for the Scotch and Irish, 
of winch stpie wre yet in heiag Ce3*=‘ 

Gtdiiu^ban, ah jRionk, ^ee(x>nded the 
ladMKtrs h few eotnpaniom, had happily extir- 
pated, in the preceding tbe.wdent simer- 

in €»nh and ^e ^iariil ad|aoeiit, where 
idolfttiy bad token thin de^pedt noot ; he also cor- 
ned the lamp of cideatial hrath among the Suen, 
the Boii, the iF^raxIni,^ na- 
tions [/'], dnd perai^r^ fe pkH^ and useful 

labours until ||tt' de^ which happened A. D. 
615. St .who companions, 

p>reached^tii^-i^^p^ ■; ^^v etii»^ and the 

place his exendsed the ministerial 

function amoi^ the eastern 

Frmdts, tifet them embraced 

Christianity of this 

century, > tlfe' fehdtofm Williferord, by birtli an 
Angio-iWmi, sox^pahied : wit^ <rf his 

coUntrywiep, .via; Acca, 

Wilifesild, iJniimld,^ ]^ two £w«dds, 

Werenfridi MarcdHn, and Adalbert, crossed 

over into Bafev% to Britain, 

in ordler to cmttert thp^i^ai^ to the religion 
of Jesus. ) year 692, they 

M Ihtpm, iir Fehr. p» S6S. 

[/] Mabplox^ A<^ S««cii»iv C^r&is SeihRdieti^ ixm^ iu 
p. -560. torn* iiv p* SSO. S0O. Adftmiufiiti ]ik liL S. 
Columban©, Cittfen Amtkf^ um» u p. : 

[j 7] WtkiiifrMi Vit. Ss tAeiH SS. 

Ortl. BeniHtbi lj» p. i2l2^ Ciiiiiifidi-L<pip.]fci{Oi»s tom< u 

p.783. 

[/f] Vita S, in Ca®i«i) Ln^eti^. Antiq* tom. iii. p, 

17L Jo. Pet. cle Scaiptow feornm Wurzbiiriic^®* 

p. 066. 
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went into Fosteland, whi<^ iH08twritjemi(^ti|Kni cent. 
to have heen the iMaai© with the isle of Belg^and. ! ^ 

or Heili^and ; hut being csmeliy treated dhere by a ^ -n/ 
Radbodi king of ttie FiS^landfflrs, wlio jp»t Wi^ y— ^ 

bert, one of the odmpany* to deatl^ tiuey <d^«r^ 
hence for Cimbria;, and the jparte 

mark. They, howe-far, retired to.,, 

A. D. 693k tpd 

they had fofmerJy been ha 

Huperstitioae, and . Rte jbi<^ed^: of 

pontiflF, archMshop (rf W:Siteb«i]^ JP^opht, 

and died among the gbtid dld^age ; 

while his at^o<datea edntinn^'^p^ the light 

of the gospel among tro 

neighhouring^cmal^ef^^^J.'■^" y/' ’m.v.,-/ , ., ‘ . 

IV. These yqy?ige^l8^^:iS^y‘’dt|iPih»':ttoder+-;^^ 
taken, in the-''ca«w ^ 
a specious appeaianee of pety but t}ie *f Acne 

im]mrtia] and attontim i^^ will****^*^ 

find it impossible 'to 

judgment of (hem aB;?cTib® 
lincfion, the motitseft^ji^ .ani^dia^^ labori- 

ous missionaries.’ :Tbat 

them were tridy pious, ^tli- 

out reproach^ is anqoeidipE^iidy it 

is egusdiy certain, that IhiSiVbB' h^ 
of,tltem a}I, norey«^of tbe^red^vp^ i*f them. 

Many of dlsprw^i?^ i^>w»^ ,ofAbd^^ 

noured the Mov^oip eiiliJ^ lia .wlui^ th^ were en- 
g^ed, by mdir their 

avarice and cruelty/ 

which they had rei»yefi fiw tbe Ttomau |w)n< 
ti^, of forming leli^m j^tabjishmente a^mcwig 
the superstitious nations ; dnd^ instei|^ibf fining 

[«3 Afcttmi Vita WilUbrardi in SS, Otd, 

Benedict. 8w. Hi. p»rt I. p. W3. Jo. Cimbria Lit- 

terata, tom. ii. p. 
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CENT, souls to Christ, they usurjied a despotic dominion 
over their obseqi^us proselytes ; and exercised a 
t princely anl^hcmty over the countries where their 
ministaiy had heea successful* Nor are we to con- 
sider as ^txrely groundless, the suspicions of those 
who a&e^e that many of the monks, desirous of 
rule and authority, cpnoealed their vices under the 
ma^ of religion, and endured for a ceriain time 
the austerities of a, rigy mcTtificatiop and absti- 
nence,, merely with a view fo rise in the church to 
the episcopal dignily- „ 

Tlw Jews V. The conyetiam* Iho seemed at a 

to cmbr^ in this cantury ; fbw or none of that obsti- 
chribU. Hate nation tibe gospel in consequence 

of an inward q^vldtion <» its truth, though in 
many plai;es they were barbarously compelled, by 
the Cnristiami, fp optward smd feigned 

profession df thpr Christ The emperor 

Heractius, inceh^ against that miserable people 
by the ipsinuatiic^ as it is said, of the Christian 
dwtors, pemdc^iiM in a auel naanner, and 
ordered , multitudes of tUem to be inhumanly 
dragged into ^eChristian churches, in order to be 
baptized liy violence mid compulsion [^3* The 
^tme colons method of convearting was practised 
in j^pain and Caul, the mcmarchs of those na- 
tions, against which even ^ bishops of Rome ex- 
pressed tiieir displeasure and indignation. Such 
were the hoi^d and ahbminable practices to which 
an knnri^c^ W^the ^ of Christianity, and 

the baihprous gimius cjf mis age, led the heralds 
of that divine reiijpoti, which was designed to 
spread ihrpad charity upon earth, and to render 
mankind truly and rationally fiee. 

Ramies EeelestMst. ^teauuk. t«m. ii* p. 212. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Coneerii^inff the Caimmtms Mvmts thkt keippm^ 
tothe€lh^hd^9nfftkf»43^jtttry. ; 


I. TiJe tal^^ CENT, 

in the pi^c<Eh| isotne- p^”‘, 

times pereeCuW i^^ 
stUl rec^vei^d 

sitoiy scenes of Ti<^e«ice jUid 
land, the con^irfs ChH^ etiiSiered 
various calarnKtes" the^tt^^ 

governed iii thc^ ' j ' httt these 

ki ngs embraced ihe^ and then 

the sufierings of ^e In the 

eastern cowitriCs, ' %^a'fhttd 

Pal(«tine, the Jewish at 

Christians with a ittetCiless hot, how- 
ever, Avith so HtUe inCcess, tltaft tht^ had 

reason to repent of theiT tCiroeii^, ^i^^ was se- 
verely chastised. It is tm^ the tlit^i^ had other 
enemies, even tho^C ^c^i, tmdCrt^^^ 
profession of Christtwf^, . wj^ laying 
schemes for the testoiaUtni hat they 

were too wmU aaid too ihcohsidieiayd kny 

attempts that coaid endanger thk Chi^^tfkfe canae. 

It. But a TJtew and jpolriSilflil to the Mahomet 
Christian cause alerted tp lio *Ai^% A. D. ©12, 
under the rmga ^ Ma^ 

hornet, an Siiteifate ^ TO^ bnt feodoired hy 

[7] Eutyehn Aii»a.le», tom* tji* p* J 0 , Henn Hottingeri 
Historia Orieiitalis, life, cap!. m« p. i%9, ^ 

[m] MaliomEt himself c^fire^sly declared, tJiiftt he ym to* 
tally igRoraEt of aH brandba of leanriiif lawl mA was 

even unabk? either to vmte or read; and his foHowm have 
drawn from diis ignorance an argument in favour of tJie divi- 
xiity of bis mission, and of the ]i*e%$oxt he taiiifht. It iSf how- 
ever, scarcely credible, that his ignorance was $mh m it h 
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nature wHh the most lowing and attractive elo- 
quence, and wi^ a and penetrating ge- 
niuB^n^/dis^ligtiished also by the advantages he 
enjoys of his birth^ whicli added 

a Ini^ W W *i^e and his rniderfakiii^. This 
adver^^it^i^ d^ared pnMidly; that he 

W{^'h<^mlsliimed» bytJod, to destroy ^lytheisni 
and hhd tM to refbrm, first the religion 

AmMii^ ^d afterwards the Jewish and 
C^i^an. w For these puipOses he deli- 
vered a new law* whi^Si is known by the name of 
the Kwad^o], or AlwMtin ; and having gmned se- 

here bfe eec^ bum calted in qu««itu>n 

tJie decli^ 0 »i^ of to this point. See Char- 
din, Yo3r8gi&si!9i % If we consider that 

Mftl)omet e^lrfled Ini, a 8uccetj‘%ftil com- 
merce in Arrfitta, imd alone will 

cooFitice wir income m0mkve^ instructed 

in the arte of with the knowle<lge 

of which a ca^^ot ^t^en^e* 

£n3 Tlie we We iiidehted for the accounts of 

tlw tie i«iiW l^%ion ai^ by Fftbricins, 

m hi« et SySahna Aii^nineotorv pro Veritate Iteiig. 

CiiristiasKeev t ji. 7^?. To which vm,iaa»,y add, Boulainvil- 
liers, Vie de MiifaoBiiet, pnh^ed at I^iiidoni^,Jn Byo. in the yeai’ 
17S0, and wbfc9i deserrea rafliet tJie charWter of a roiwance* than 
of a hiiftory t 0|%iiier, Vie de' Miiihomei, printed at Amsterdam 
in two volomeft 8vow in mtd ccmmentlable both for the 

jearning and caii4our with Whicl^ jt appears to haye l>een com- 

C d ; andi abq^e aB^ the ^amed and judicicms Sale s Pre- 
imy prehxWl to his English Translation of tlie 

to} aJscdwnt of the Konm, see prindpall^ the learned 

Sale’s ftefccc to Ms EtW^isfi^ trnnslatlbii' of that worfe. Sec 
also, XHscoW sur' TAlcsomn, which is subjoined to 

the third ToMMe of M« History of the Knijd^s W Malta, and 
Chardin’s Voyages en Pd*se, tom. S. p* S58U The hook 
which the Mahometans <Wl the Koum, or Alcoran, is com- 
posed of sei^rai papers Wnd dtscourses of Maliomet, Which 
werfi discovered and collected after hie deatJi, *» by no 
means that same law whose excfdleace Mahomet vaunted 
so highly, Tlial some parts of the WTio Koran may Inj cnipied 
in the modern one, is indeed teiy possible ; but that the Koran, 
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veral victories over, his enemies, he compeliW cent. 
incredible multitude of j^rsons, both m . p7«ti. 

and the neighbouring nations, to receive his dbP- -t,> 
trine, and range themiseJiVes Under his standards. 

Elated with this ri^d and wne¥|>^ted success, fhe 
extended yet farter Ms amihi^us views* and 
formed the VD^ founding 

au empire. i^n f ud^ his^ 

venturous ^ with 

such intr^udity id^-jiimipdei^ .thaf be died 
master of idl Arah*8^^ ^U®al adjacent 

provinces.-'; V 

III. It is, perhaps, ittjpt^w, at this towhitjadg. 
form such an accurate |u^3»!i^ of the character, 
views, and conduct of would en-ofMaho- 

tirely satisfy the curii^fy 
after truth.; ■ To giye;!i^|^'‘|a^e^,,w.,tb6 '^rec^n 
writers in this mUtter/iS norsafb, 

since their hitter reseutihent ^ hostile 

invader led them to invent| wdibnf_s^ or 
hesitation, faWes and hb 

character, i The ArabiaUa,, on the ow* hpid, are 
as little to he trusted to* |b IfedlV ^ are 
destitute of v«;acity aibf|c^doiur, p«»^^ 
and enormities of 'tti^-;,chief\;;;4^,;*5ef^ 
as the most diviiie person 
upon earth, and aa wie best gift of to the 
world. Add tothb, that a 
Mahomet’s life, and, ind|^» ;thui j|iirt of it that 
would be the most proper to leaA us to a tiTio 

or Law, friv€»n by Mahomet to the ' Is tlistinet 

from the niodeni Alcoran, h mai^fesfl fr^om ^hai ia the lat^ 
ter, Mahomet appeab to, and the former, and tbetefore 

they muwt he two difforetit ^ompoaition^u May if n# be con- 
jectured tliat the true was m Ai^ic Maho- 

foet recited to Ins followeris ’wii^nf gjw it to them in miting> 
ordering tliem only to commit if to fheir moii¥>fy ? %«h were 
the laws of the Druids jn ftimh m^d audt ajifo thorn of tlie 
Indians, which the Bnwims rocow by oralfmdi^^ hy 

heart, » * ,r 
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CENT, knowledge of his eharaister, and of the motireB 
irom which he acf»d, ahsolutelf unknown. It 
is hi^ly i^babih, ^at he was so deeply aifeoted 
^rith the odiohsioid ahoinintd^lesttperstition which 
dishonoin^ hia country, that it threw him into a 
certain ilfpi^ciid disorder of mind, and made him 
reafly im^ne' that he was supeniaturally wm- 
to i^rm the' religion of the Arabians, 
and in Tesfore airnh^ them ihe worship of one 
f^odl It is, hoyever, at the yaBe time, nn- 
douhtedly etident, that^ When h saw, his enter- 
. prize crowned wi^ thO desired success, he made 
use of impious fira&ds to establish the work he had 
so happilj^ began, delnded l^ credu- 

lous multitu^ % fariot® artifices, and even 
forged oelestiii visnms to confiim his authority, 
and i^move the : ^at fiequentiy arose 

in the cduiree ^ Ss afiwS. This mixture of im- 
postofe h by ho in^ns inOmupatible with a 
spirit of eiitliUSp^ } for the fanatic, through the 
unguit^M iraimth of upon the 

artit^ias that are nsOiM to hfs cause as pious and 
aobe^ble to the l^pretne J^iUg ; and therefore 
deceives when he can dO It with impunity {^p~\. 
The mlig^on Wliich taugnt, is cer- 

tainly different ®diHi what H would have been, if 
he had met wilh no opj^ition in the propagation 
of his o^nions. The difiSiCultiee he had to en- 
counter oblig^'him to yield, in some respects, to 
the reigning %^mS} the ob^inate attachment 
of the Aorainans to the religion of their ancestors, 
on the one hand, arid the fond hope of gaining 
over to his cause both the Jews and Oiristians on 


fp] Tto, mutlHHks, is th« b«rt wsyilt ad^rting the wmtiwemy 
tliat has been carried oti by some bakrawl men wpon tWs carious 
<|ii8stion, Ti*. Whedier Midiomet was a ^uiatic,- o»’ an impostor ? 

BsyVs Dictimtaiy, M the article Mahomet. Ockley’s Crni- 
qnest of Syiia, Persia, and %ypt, by dfe jSaracens, vol. i. p. 62. 
^e's Preiace to his Transiation of tlie A'icocan, sect. 2. p. 39* 
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the other, engage^ ^ doubt, this iknaticai im- cent. 
jMistor to admit into his system several tenets, ^ 
which he would have rejecA^ without^. hemtaiion, 
had he been free frOTa the restraints of ambiiioit ’’ 
and artifice. ^ 

IV. The rapid sucmss which attended thee pro- The cause* 
pagation of this new religion was owing to causes 
that are plain and endent, and must i%move, or the rapid 
rather prevent our eiurprise, when they are atten- 
tively considered. , . TKe tew»r Of Mahoinet’s ams, «»«»" reii- 
and the repeated yi4ofrie8, whi<di were gained by«““- 
him and his successm^s, ware, po doubt, the irre- 
sistible argument that perspadi^ auph multitudes, 
to embrace his religion, and sulmait to his domi- 
nion. Besides, his law was artfoliy and mar- 
vellously adapt^ to the «o®T«pt nature o£ man ; 
and, in a more pai1ici|dar.inanja;^,,to ttie man- 
ners and opinions of thii^;«)a$t^rai nations, and the 
vices to whitch they were hattnally addicted.^ for 
the articles of faith whieh it propos^ were few 
in number, and extremely simple j prid tlie duties 
it required were neither many nor .difficult, nor 
such as wore incompatiHe with, t^ enmire of 
appetites and passions {^]. It,. is to be wserved 
further, that the ,^086 ignoraiMje, imder which 
the Arabians, Sytsaos, Persians, apd the greatest 
part of the ea^ni nalimis, iabouned at this time, 
rendered many an ets^ jany to tlie ai^ifice and 
eloquence of this bold adventurer. To these 
causes of the progress of Mahometism, we may 
add the Idtter dissensions and cruel animosities 
that reigned l(to<mg ffie Oim sects, pmticu- 
larly the Greeks, Nestorians, putychians, and 
Monophysites, dissensimis that filled a great part 
of ilte east with caiiiage, assassinations, npd such 
detestable enormities, as rendered the very name 

[^] See llelaiul, th Preli' 

iniiiaiy Discourse. 

VOI.. lU M 
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CENT, of Christianity odioias to iliany. We might add 
here that the Monophysites a«d Nestorians, full 
of resentment against the Greeks, from whom 
jjjgy jjjyj sutfered" the bitterest and most injurious 
treatment, asHasted the Arabians in the conquest of 
several pro#noes [r j, into which, of consequence, 
the religion of Malmmet was afterwm'ds intro- 
duced. Other causes of the sudden progress of 
that reli^on will naturally occur to such as con- 
sider attentively spirit and genius, and the 
state of the world at this time. 

Thetreau V. After the death of Mahomet, which hap- 
M.rcirril^”pcned A. 0. 6SS, hfe foftowers, led on by an 
amazing intrepidity, and a fanatical fury, and as- 
MahOT(i^”*sistcd, as we have already observed, by those 
Christians whom.the ^eeks had treated with 
such severity, extended jdieir conquests beyond 
the limits of Arabia, ahd subdued Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, and other eonntri^ under their dominion. 
On the other band» ^eGreeks, exhausted with 
civil discords, mid wholly .occupied by intestine 
troubles, were uriable to stop tliese iutiepid con- 
queroi'S ia fiiieir rapid career. 

For smaie time, these enthusiastic invaders used 
their pre^erity with moderation, and treated the 
Christians, and particulariy those among them 
who rejected the decree the counrils of Ephe- 
sus and Chedeedom with the utmost indidgencc 
and leaity. But as im uninterrupted couiise of 
success jppe^sperii^ renders, toe generally, 
corrupt mcmtals insok^nt and Wimious, so the 
moderation of this by 

degrees into seyerity *, and they tr^^d tlie Chris- 
tians, at length, rather like slates than dtizens, 
loading them with insupportable taxes, and obllg- 

[j'] See Orltley’s Conquest of Syria; Pei'sia, and Efrypt, by 
the Sai-amta, die first part of whicli was published at London lit 
the year 1708, and the second in 1717. 
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ing them to submit to a variety of vexatious and . cent. 
oppressive measures. ^ 

VI. The progress, however, of this feriumphant 
sect received a considCT^le check by the <^*^xhe Maho- 
dissensioiis whicli arose among them immediately metans di> 
after the death of Mahomet. Abubeker and Ali, 
the former the father-in-law, and the latter the 
son-in-law, of this pretended prophet, aspired 
both to succeed him in the empire which be had 
erected. Upon this -arose a tedious and cruel 
contest, whose dame reached to succeeding ages, 
and produced that schism which divided the Ma- 
hometans into two great factions, whose separa- ‘ 
tion not only gave rise to a variety of opinions and 
rites, hut also excited the most implacable ha- 
tred, and the most deadly animosities. Ctf these 
factions, the one admowledged Abubeker as the 
true calif, or successor df Mahomet, and its mem- 
beiv! were di.stingai8hed by the name of Sonnites ; 
while the other adhered to Ali, and were known 
by the title of Schiites [«]. Both, however, ad- 
liered to the Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule 
of faith and manners ; to which, indeed, the former 
added, by way of interpretarion,.the sonna, i. e. a 
certain law which they looked upon as descended 
from Mahomet by oral tradition, and which the 
Schiites refused to admit. Among the Sonnites, 
or followers of Abubeker, we are to reckon the 
Turks, Taitars, Arabians, Africans, and the great- 
est part of the Indian Mahometans ; whereas the 
Persians, ^g|i|pie sttbjec||s>^ of the g^and Mogul, 
are genertoHpiiBidered as the followers of Ali ; 
though the'^lllp^ indeed sCem ratlier to observe a 
strict neutrality in this contest. 

[,v] Sep Relanil, De Reliji^one Turcica, lib. i. p. 36. 70. 74>, 

85. Chardin, Voyage» en Perse, torn. ii. p. 236. 

M 2 
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CENT. Besides these two grand factions, there are 
\ ***'*^®*' subordinate sects among the Mahometans, 
V. J- iHiich dispute with warmth coneeming seTeral 
points of religimi, though without violating the 
rules of mutual toleration [<]. Of th^te sects 
tliere are four, which far surpass the rest in point 
of reputation and importance. 

For an account of the Mflliometan meXfh see Hottin^er, 
Hicitor. Orient, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 340. Kieaut, Etat ile TEmpire 
Ottoman, Hvr. ii. p. 242. Chai’din's Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. 
p. 236. Sale’s Pretmimary Diseeiurse; sect, iriii. p. 151. 
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PART II. 

THE IHTERKAI. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Cmuxrning the State Jitters ‘and FhUosc^hi/t 
during mi$ Cmfmry. 

I. Nothing can equal the ignorance and dark- cent. 
ness that reigned in this eentuiy j the most im- 
jiartial and accurate account of which will ap- > ... j 

)>ear incredible to thoie who are unacquainted 
with the productions i||lhi8 barbarous period. of learning:. 
Any remains of leami^P^d philo^pby that yet 
survived were, a few particular cases excepted, 
to be found principally among the Latins, in the 
obscure retreats of cloistered monks. The mo- 
nastic institutions prohibited tlie election of any 
abbot to the head of a convent, who was not a 
man of learning, or, at least, endowed with a 
tolerable measure of the erudition of the times. 

The monks were obliged to consecrate certain 
hours every day to reading and study ; and, that 
they might improve this appointment to the most 
advantageous purposes, there were, in most of 
the monasteries, stated times mariced out, at 
which they w^re to assemble, in oi^er to commu- 
nicate to eaeli|i||b)er the fruits of their study, and 
to discuss the letters upon which they had been 
reading [aj. The youth also, who were destined 
for the service of the church, were obliged to 
prepare themselves for their ministry by a dili- 
gent application to study ; and in this they were 

[fltl See MabilloA, Acta SS. Ord. Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 479. 

513. 
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CENT, directed by the monks, one of whose princTpal 
occupations it was to preside over the education 
‘ of the rising pnesthood. 

It roust, however, he acknowledged, that all 
these institutions were of little use to the advance- 
ment of solid learning, or of rational theologJ^ 
because very few in these days were acquainted 
with the true nature of the liberal arts and 
sciences, or with the important ends which they 
were adapted to serve; and the greatest part of 
those who were lookM upon as leamed men threw 
away their time in reading the marvellous lives of 
a parcel of fanatical saints, instead of employing 
it in the perusal of well-chosen and exi'-ellent au- 
thors. They, who disti^;uished themselves most 
by their taste and gei^p, carried their studies 
little farther than jSieflrorks of Augustin, and 
Gregory the Great } and it is of scraps collected 
out of these two writers, and patched together 
without mudii uniformity, that the best produc- 
tions of this century are entirely composed. 

The igno- II. The sciences enjoyed no degiee of protcc- 
^“^^‘‘"'tion, at this time, from kings and princes, nor 
did they owe apy thiiig to men of high and emi- 
nent stations in the empire. On the other hand, 
the schools which had'been committed to the care 
and inspection of, the bishops, whose ignorance 
and indolence were now become enormous, began 
to decline ap&ce, and were, in many places, fallen 
into ruin [il. The bishops in general were so 
illiterate, that few of that body»ere capable of 
composing the discourses which *ey delivered to 
the people. Such of them as were not totally 
destitute of genius composed out of the writings 
of Augustin and Gregory, a certain number of 
insipid homilies, which they divided between 
themselves and their stupid colleagues, that they 


[ft] HiBtoire Litteraire d€ la FraiiC?, tom* iii. p, 428. 
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might not be obliged through iitcapacity to dis- cent. 
continue preaching the doctrines of Omstianity 
to their peoide, as appears evident by the exatti- 
pies of Ciesarius bishop of Arles, and Eloi bishop 
of Noyon [c]. There is yet extant a summary 
of theological dokrine, which was unskilfully 
compiled by Taion, bishop of Saragossa, from the 
writings of Augustin ailtt Gregory; and which 
was so highly exalted in this illitemte age, that 
its author was called* Iw the rest of the bishops, 
the true salt of the earth, and a divine light that 
was sent to illuminate the world [rf ]. Many such 
instances of the ignoranpo ahd bmbarity of this* 
century will occur to thbse who have any ac 
<juuintance with the writ^ it produced. Eng- 
lajid, it is true, was happier in this respect thar» 
the other nations of Eurq|>e, which <ifas principally 
owing to Theodore of of whom we shall 

l)uve occasion to speak dfterwards, who was ap- 
pointed archbisl)op of Canterbury, and contri- 
buted much to introduce, among the English, a 
certain taste for literary pursuits, and to excite 
in that kingdom a zeal for the advancement of 
learning [cj. 

111. In Greece, the fate of the sciences was Tiie sden- 
truly latneii table. A turgid eloquence, and 
affected pomp and splendor of style, which cast cl ing sunk 
perplexing obscurity over subjects in themselves 
the most clear and perspicuous. Was now the high - corruption, 
est point of peifeetion to whidh h<dh prose writers 
and poets aspirod. The Latin eloquence was still 
vastly below tiat of the Greeks ; it had not spirit 

[ffj In the original we read Eligiu« Noriomagcnsis, 
which is a mistake either of the author, or printer. It is pro- 
bable tlmt Noviomaprensis has slipt from the pen of Dr. Mosheini^ 
in the place of Novioduiiensis ; for Eloi was bishop* of ^«foyon, ‘ 
and not of Nimep^uen. 

[f/] Malnllon, Analecta Veteris iEri, tom, i. p. 42. 

[c] Wilkin's Concilia Magnae Britannia, tom. i. p. 42. 

Conrinpii Aatiquitat Academic®, p. 277, 
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GENT, enough even to be tuiigid, and, a few coinposi- 
vART*n excepted, was sunk to the very lowest degree 
> of barbarity aoid comiption. Both the Greek 
and Latin writers, who attempted historical com- 
positions, dreaded most miserably that important 
science. Moschus and Sopbronius among the 
former ; and among the latter ^aulio, Jonas an 
Hibernian, Audflenus, Dado, and Adamaiinus, 
wrote the lives Of severd saints ; or rather a heap 
of insipid and ridiouIOos fables, void of the least 
air of probability, and withotit tbe smallest tiruj- 
ture of eloquence. Tlie Greeks relate<l, without 
discernment or choice, the most vulgar re|)orts 
that were handed about concerning the events of 
ancient times ; and hence that nraltitnde of ah- 
surd fables, which the Latins afterwards copied 
from them with the Utmost aridity. 

The fate of IV. Amoog tho Latiiis philosophy was at its 
philosophy, jf tiiigyg any that retained some 

faint reluctance to abandon it entirely, such con- 
fined their studies to the writings of Boetius and 
Oissiodorus, from which they committed to me- 
mory a certain mimher of phrases and sentences ; 
and that was all tfaeir plnlosophical stock. Tlie 
Greeks, abandoning ' Plato to the monks, gave 
themselves entirely «p to the direction of Aris- 
totle, and studied, with eagerness, the subtilties 
of his Ic^, which were Of signal use in the con- 
troversies carried on between tbe Monophysites, 
the NOstorians, 'and Monotlielites. All these dif- 
ferent sects cedled the >Stagirite to tiheir assistance, 
when they were to plead their cause, and to de- 
fend their doctrines. Hence it was, that James, 
bishop of Edema, who was a Monopbysite, trans- 
lated, in this century, the dialectics of Aristotle 
into the Syriac language [jf]. 


[/] See Asistoakfini Bibliotb. Oriental. Vatican, tom. i. p. 
498 . 
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CHAPTER II. 

Concermng tike Doctors and Ministers <jf tko 
Churchy and its Form of Govermnent dwrmg 
this Cenhury, 

I. The dispute aboHl; pre-eromepce, that had cent. 
so long subsisted betvi^epn the bisliops pf Rome 

and Constimtmpple, proceeded, in this century, 
to such violent lengtmj as laid the foundations of 
that deplorable schism, which afterwardsseparaffed putes about 
the Greek and Latip chnrches. The most learned SencTb^ 
writers, and those wib are most remarkable for tween Hie 
tlieir knowledge of antiquity, are ^morally agreed 
that Boniface III. engaged Phocas, that ahomh co^tanb. 
nable tyrant. Who waded 'to the imperil throne"^'®’ 
through the blood of the emperor Mauritius, to 
take from the bishop of Constantinople the title of 
oBcumeuk^ or universal bishop, and to confer it 
upon the Roman pontiff. They relate this, how. 
ever, upon the sole autbority of Baronins, for none 
of the ancient writers have mentioned it. If, in- 
ileed, we are to give crecUt to Ansastasius, apd Paul 
Deacon something like what we have now 
related was tramacted by Phocas ; for when the 
bishops of Constantinople maintained that their 
church was not only equal in dignity and autho> 
rity to that of Rome, but also the head of all the 
Christian churches, this tyrant opposed their pre- 
tensions, and granted the pre-eminence to the 
churidi of Rome ; and thus was the papal supre- 
macy first introduced. 

II. The Roman pontiff used all sorts of me- The supre. ^ 

thods to maintain and enlarge the authority and ^ 

pre-eminence whkih they had acquired by a grant jS by*^ 

many. 

AnaRtamus, De Vitie Pontificum* Paul. Diacon. Dp 
H ebus Gentm Lon^obiurd. bb* iv. cap. in Muratnrii 

Scriptor, Rerum Italicar. tom. i. part 1. p. 46. 
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CENT, from the most odious tyrant that ever disgi aced 
the annals of history. We find, however, in the 
PAHT IK authentic accounts of the transactions of 
tjjjg oentuiy, that not only several emperors and 
princes, but also whole nations, opposed the ambi- 
tious views of tibe bishops of Rfwne. The Byzan- 
tine history, and the Formulary of Marculfus, 
contain many proofs of the influence which the 
civil magistrate yet retained in religious mattei's, 
and of the subordination of tlie Roman pontilfs 
tOjjtbe r^al authfwity. It is true, the Roman 
writers aifimi, that Constantine Pogonatus ab- 
dicated the privilege of confirming, by his appro- 
bation, the election of the bishop of that city; 
and, as a proof of this, they allege a passage of 
Anastasias, in wbii;h it is said, that accHirding to 
an edict of Pogonatus, the pontiff, who should be 
elected, was to be ordmned immediately, and with- 
out the least delay every one must see, 

that this passage is insufficient to prove what these 
writers assert witli sudi confidence. It is how'- 
evcF certain, that this emperor abated, some say 
remitted the sum, which, since the time of Theo- 
doric, the bishops of Borne had been obliged to 
pay to the imperial treasury before they could be 
ordained, or have their election confirmed r/ 3 . 

The ancient Britons and Scots persisted long 
in the maintenance of their religious liberty ; mid 

[/i] Anasta^ii Vit Pontif. in Betied* , p* 146- in Muratorii 
Scriptor. Rerum Italinar* tom. iii. 

[<] Ana^taa. V3t. Pontlf. in AgatWnp? 144. compared with 
Mascovii Hist. German, tom. ii. p. 121. in the annotations. 

It will not he amiss to obselpve here, that by the same edict, 
which diminished ti*e ordination money paid by the bishops of 
Rome to the emperor, Constantine i-esumed the power of conhrm* 
tJie election of the pope, which his predecessors^ bad invested 
ill tlie exarchs of Ravenna; so tliat the bishop elect was not to he 
ordained till his election Was notified to the court of Constanti- 
iiiople, and the imperial decree confirmii^ it was nweived hy the 
electors at Rome. See Anastasius, in bis life of Agatlio. 
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neither the threhts nor promitfieig of the legates of cent. 
Rome could engage them to submit to the decrees 
and authority of the ambitious pontiff, as appears V 
manifestly from the testimony of Bede. The 
churches of Graul and Spain attributed as much 
authority to the bishop of Rcmne, as they thought 
suitable to their own mgnity, and consistent with 
their interests ; nay, even in Italy, his supreme 
authority was obstinately rgected, Since the bi- 
shop of Ravenna, and other prelates, refused an 
implicit submission to his orders Besides all 
this, multitudes of private persons expressed pub- 
licly, and without the lea^ hesitation, their ab- 
horrence of the vices, and particularly of the 
lordly ambition of the Rpman pontiffs : and it is 
highly probable, that the V^enses or Vaudois 
had already, in this century, retired into the val- 
leys of Piedmont, that they might be more at their 
liberty to oppose the tyranny of .those imperious 
prelates [/]. 

III. The progress of rice among the subordi- Vices of 
nate rulers and ministers of flie church was, 
this time, truly deplorable ; neither bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, nor even the cloistered monks, 
were exempt frotn the general contagion, as ap- 
pears from the unanimous oonifesrion of all the 
writers of -this century that are worthy of credit. 

In those very places, that were consecrated to the 
advancement of piety, and the service of God, 
there was little else to be seen than ghostly ambi- 
tion, insatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
pride, and a supercilious contempt of the natural 
rights of the people, with many other vices still 
more enormous, lliere reignm also in many , 
places the most bitter dissensions between the bi- 
shops and the monks. The former had employed 

[A] See Geddes’ Misoellaiieous Tracts, tom. iu p* 6. 

[/] See Afit<oine Leger, Hfstoire des Vaudoises, 

livr. i. p. 16. 
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CENT, the greedy hands of the latter to augment the 
PART^i treasure, and to draw contributions 

> from ^ parts to support them in their luxury, and 
indulgence of their lusts. The monks perceiv- 
ing this, and also unwilling to serve the bishops in 
such a dishonourable character, fled for refuge to 
the emperors and princes, under whose dvil juris- 
diction they lived ; and afterwards, for their fur- 
ther security, had recourse to the protection of the 
Bpman pontiff [?«]. This protection they readily 
obtained, and the imperions pontifls, always fond 
of exerting their authority, exempted, by de- 
grees^ the monastic orders :l^m the jurisdiction 
of tlie bishops. The monks, in return for this 
important service, deVofod themselves wholly to 
advance the interelii, an<l to maintain the dignity 
of the bishop oi Home. They made his cause 
their own, and represented him as a sort of god 
to tlie ignorant multitod^ over whom they had 
gained a prodigious ascendant by the notion that 
generally prevailed of the sanctity of the monastic 
order. Jt is, at the same time, to he observed, 
that this immunity of the monks was a fruitful 
source of licentionsness and disorder, and ocxia- 
sioned the greatest part of the vices with which 
they were afterwards so justly cliarged. Such, at 
least, is the judgment of the best writers upon this 
subject 

The state of IV. In the mean time the monks were every 
tt«e monks. jjj jjjgj, jujj tljcir causc was accom- 

panied with the most sar}>rising success, particu- 
larly among the Latins, through tlie protection 


[am] See I.4»iiioli AHsertio laquiaitionie in Cbavtam Imniii' 
iiitatiK Se Germanij, opp. torn* iu. pmt 1* p« Baluaii Mb- 
<‘f‘llaru torn. ii. p* 159. twn. iv. p* 108. Muratorii Antiq. 
Italk*,. tom. ii. p. 944. 949. 

[w] tSee LauiMiu Exatnen Priviiegii S. Getinani, tom. iii. 
part L p. 282, Wilkins Magnss Britannbp, tom, i. 

p. 43, 44. 49, &c. 
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and favour of the Ro»aan pontiff, and their pha- cent. 
risaical affectation of uncotnin(Hi piety and <levo- 
tion. The heads of &milies, striving to surpass *^**^-^*< 
each other in their zeal for the propagation and 
advancement of mottkfflqr, dedicated their chil- 
dren to God, by jotting theha up in convents, 
and devoting them to a solitary life, which they 
looked upon as the highest felicity [o] j nor did 
they fail to send with fbseSe innocsent victims a rich 
dowry. Abandoned ^cdilgates, who had passed 
their days in the *most enormous pursuits, and 
whose guilty consdenoes filled them with terror • 
and remorse, were comforted with the delusive 
hopes of obtaining pardon, and making atonement 
for their crimes, hy leaving greatert |>art of 
their fortune to some monastic society. Multi- 
tildes, impelled by the unnatural dictates of a 
gloomy soperstilSon, deprived their children of 
fertile lands and rich patrimonies, in fiivour of the 
monks, by whose prayers they hoped to render 
the Deity propitious. Several ecclesiastics laid 
down rules for the direction of the monastic or- 
ders. Those among the Latins, VvW undertook 
this pious task, were Fructuosus, liidore, Johan- 
nes ^rundinensis, and Colutnha [n]. The riile 
of discipline, ptmuibedby St. BCheoict, was not as 
yet so universally followed as to exclude all others. 

V. The writers of this age, who distinguished The Greek 
themselves by tlteirgernus dr eru^lion, were very""*®'^*- 
few in number. Among the Greeks the first , 
rank is due to MaximUs, a monk, iTho disputed 
with great obsfcihacy and warmth against the Mo- 
nothelites, composed some illustrations upon the 
Holy Scriptures, and was, upon the whole, a man 
of no mean capacity, though unhappy through 
the impatience and violence of his natural temper. 


[o] Ci^^rvaiH, Hktoire de Sui?er, torn, i* p. 

[/>J Ltitae Holateuii, Odex. liegulur^ tom. iu p. 2S^5. 
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CENT. Isychius, bisliop of Jerusalem, explained several 
books of Scripture [9] ; and left behind him se- 
veral Homilies, and some productions of less im- 
^ portance. 

Dorotheus, abbot of Palestine, acquired a con- 
siderable name by his Ascetic Dissertations, in 
which' he laid down a plan of monastic life and 
manners. 

Antiochus, a monk of Saba in Palestine, and 
a monk of a very superstitious complexion, com- 
posed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, i e. 
a summary or system of the Christian doctrine, 
which is by no means worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. 

Sophronius, bishop of Jerusalem, was rendered 
illustrious, mid attracted the veneration of suc- 
ceeding ages, by the controversies he carried on 
against those who, at this time, were branded with 
the name of Heretics; and particularly against 
the Monothelites, of whose do<;trine he was the 
firet opposer, and also the fomenter of the dispute 
ivhich it occasioned [rj. 

There are 'yet extant several Homilies, attri- 
buted to Andrew, bishop of Crete, which are des- 
titute of true piety and eloquence, and which are, 
moreover, considered by some writers as entirely 
spurious. 

Gregory, suniamed Pisides, deacon of Con- 
stantinople, besides the History of Heraclius and 
the Avares, composed several poems, and other 
pieces of too little moment to deserve mention. 

Theodore, abbot of Raithu, published a book, 
which is still extant, against those sects who 
seemed to introduce corrupt innovations into the 
Christian I'eligion, by their doctrine relating to 
the person of Christ. 

[93 Se* Simon, Critique de la Bibliothcque des Auteurs 
Ecclesiastiques de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 261. 

[rj See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. ii. Martii ad d. xi. p. 65. 
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VI. Among the Latin writers, a certain num- cent. 
her were distinguished from the rest by their su- 
perior abilities. Ildefonse, archbishop of Toledo, 

Wits reputed for his learning ; the Spaniards, how- 
ever, attribute to him, without foundation, certain wrUers.**^" 
treatises concerning the Virgin Mary f#]. 

We have yet extant Two Books of Epistles,, 
written by Desidei-ius, bishop of Cahors, and pub- 
lished by the learned Canisius. 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Limoges, left behind 
him several Homilies, and some other productions, 

Marculf, a Gallic monk, composed Two Books . 
of ecchjsiastical Forms, which are highly valuable, 
as they are extremely proper to give us a just idea 
of the deplorable state of rpligion and learning in 
this century [i? ]. 

Aldhelm, an English prelate, composed several 
poems Concerning theChristian life, which exhibit 
hut indifferent marks of genids and fancy [a]. 

Julian Porncrius confuted the Jews, and acquir- 
<‘d a name by several other productions, which are 
iKiithor worthy of much applause nor of utter con- 
lemj)t. To all these we might add Cresconius, 
whose Abridgment of the Canons is well knoum ; 
Fredegarius the historian, and a few others. 

r*’] Sfp the Acta .Saiictorum, Janiiar. tom. it. p. 5.%. 

[/J Histoire Litteraire <le la France, tom. iii. p. 565. 

‘ [wj This) prelate certainly deserved a more itunoiiralile 
mention than is liere made of him by Dr. Moi^eim. Hw poeti- 
cal talentH tvere by no means the most distin^uishmfr part of his 
cJiaracter. He was profoundly versed in the Greek, Latin, and 
Sasou lantriiai^es. He appeared also with dignity in the pasch^ 
controversy, that so long divided the Saxon and British churched 
See Collier’s Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. i. p. 121. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Concemmg the Doctrine of the Chrvdian Church, 
in tMs Century. 

CENT. I. Tu this baTbarons age, religion lay expiring 
onder a motley and enormous heap of super- 
Vj stttious inventions, and bad neither the courage 
The depiQ. force to raise her bead, or to display 

rable slate her native charms, to a darken^ and deluded 
of religion. Jji earlier periods of the church, the 

worship of Christians was confined to the one Su- 
preme God, and his Son Jesus Christ ; but the 
Christians of this century multiplied the objects 
of their devotion, and paid homage to the re- 
mains of the true cnM», to the ims^es of 
saints, and to bones, whose real owners were 
extremely dubious [wj. The primitive Chris- 
tians, in order to lexcite men to a coui'se of piety 
and virtue, set before them that heavenly state, 
and those mansions of misery, which the gospd 
has revealed as the diflerent portions of the 


It will not !>e amifts to quote here a remarkable passatre 
out of llie Life of JSt. Elions, or Eloi, bkhop of Noyon, whicli 
i« to 1)6 found in Dacbenua’ Spierlegnim re ter. Sciiiptor, tom. ii. ^ 
p. 92. This paasa^e^ which is very proper to give us a just itlea 
of the piety of tins age, is as follows : Huic sanci;iBsimo riro 
inter cetera yiitutum auarum fniracula id etiam a Domino omi- 
cesswi erat) ut aasietortfm martymm corpora, qtm per tot sseiuila 
ahdita populia Imet^us habeUantur, eo investigani^ ac nimio ar- 
ilfire indagante, pateiaeia prodemitur/’ It appears by this 
passage, that m* Eloi was a zealous rcdicdiiaiter, and if we may 
give credit to the writer of his life, he waa T<ry successful at this 
khid of game, for he smelt and unkennelled the carcases of St. 
Quintin, St. Plato, St. Crispin, St. Crispinian, St. Lucian, and 
many more. The bishops of this age, who were either ambiti- 
ously desirous of popular applause, or intent upon accumulating 
riches, and filling their coffers with the oblations of a supersti- 
tious people, pretended to be endowed with a miraculous sagacity 
in discovering the bodies of saints and martyrs. 
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rig^hteous and the wicked j while the ChiristiaBS cent. 
of tins oentniy telked of nothing else but a cer- 
tain fire, which effaced the stain$ of vit»j, and 
purified souls from their corruption. The ftumer 
taught that Christ, by his sufferings and death, 
had made atonement for the sins of mortals ; the 
latter seemed, by their superstitious doctrine, to 
exclude from the kiuigdoni of heaven such as liad 
not contributed, by thear offerings, to augment 
the ruilies of the clei^ or the church [«]. The 
former were only studious to attain to a virttums 
simplicity of life apd manners, and employed 
their principal zeal and diligence in the culture 
of true and genuine piety ; while the latter placed 
the whole of religion in external rites and l)odily 
exercises. The methods also of , solving the diffi- 
culties, and dissipating the doubts, that often 
arose in inquisitive minds, q^ere of a piece with 
the rest of tl»e snperstitious system that now 
prevailed. The two great and irresistible argu- 


[a*] 8t, Eligifis, ^OT Eioi, expresses liiaiself upon this matter 
in ifio fullfnving manner: IJotms Chritstianm^ es;t, qui a<l ect'le- 
siam frequenter vcuit, et ohlationeui, quae in altari Deo olieratur, 
ex hi hot ; qui de fmctihus non ni»i prius Deo aliquid 

ofterat ; qui, quoties f^nct«e fjokmiiitates aflveniunt, ante dies 
plureM etiam eum propria uxore cuntodit, ul wecura 

eoiiudentia Domini altare atx!edere possit; qui poetmao symbo- 
lum vel (nationein Dominicain menjoriter tenet,*?— Redimite aoi- 
irias vesti-as de puma, dum bahetie in poteatate remedia — oh!a- 
tiones et decimaR ewleeiis offerte^ luminaria aanctiB lod«, juxta 
quod habetisj exhihite— ad eecleeiam quoqiie frequentiu« conve- 
nite, »ai»ctt>rum patrocinia humiHter expetite--quod si oiiserva- 
veritis secnri in die judicii ai>te tribunal a?term Judicis venientes 
dimis: Dr, Domiiie, quia dedimus,” We see here a 

kr^e and ample fleseription of the charaeter of a good Chri«tian, 
in which tliere is not the least mention of the Jove of God, resig- 
nation to his will, obedience to his laws, or of justices benevo- 
lence, and charity towarfls men; and in which the whole of 
religion is mafie coiitsist in coming often to tlie church, briiig-^ 
ing oUerings to tlie altar, lighting candka in c<mfiaci»ted places, 
and such like vain services, 

VOL. n. 


N 
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CEKT. menta against aJl doubts, were the authority of 
II chuirli, and the working of miracles : and 
the production of these prodigies required no ex- 
ti*aordiriary degree of dexterity in an age of such 
gross and univei’sal ignorence. 

JlrofT”*' II. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied 
iroiys.'r4)- themselves to the interpj’etation of the Holy 
turcb. Scriptures during this century. There arc yet 
extant some commentaries of Isychius bishop of 
Jerusalem, upon ceitain books of the Old Testa- 
merit, and upon the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Maximus published a solution of bcv questions 
relating to the Holy Scrijitures, and other pro- 
dindions of the sjime nature. Julian Poincrius 
attempted, but witliout sueces.s, to reconcile the 
seeming contradictions that are to be found in the 
sacred wTitings, and, to explain the j>ro]>het!y of 
Kalium. All these writers were manife^tly in- 
ferior to the meanest expositors of modern times. 
The Grecian doctors, particularly those who pre- 
tended to be initiated , in the most mysterious 
depths of theology, were continually hunting after 
fantastic allegories, as is evident from Ihe Ques- 
tions of Maximus already mentioned. The Lju 
tins, on the ixintrary, were so diffident of t heir 
abilities, that they did not dare to enter these 
allegorical labyrinths, hut contented themselves 
ivitli what dowel’s they onuld pluck out of the 
rich collections of Gregoiy and Augustin. Of 
this we see a manifest example in Patorius’ Ex- 
position of the Old and New Testament, which is 
entirely compiled from the writings of Grt'gory 
the, Great [//]. Among the inteipreters of this 
eeutur}’, we must not forgot Thomas, hishbji of 


[//] This prothirtiou has hepn u-snaHy puhlishod wiili 

tlip WHiks (jrfpfm’y the Gw^at: in cionseqiience of wliitii, the 
J^nwiiptine moiikH have inseil-ed it in their Mplendid edition of 
the works of that pontiff', torn, iv. part II. 
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Heraclea, who gave a second Syriac version of all cent. 
the hooks of the New Testament 

III. While philosophy and theology had scarcely 
any rctnains of life, any marks of existence among 
the Latins, the Greeks were wholly occupied with theokgy. 
controvei'sies alxuit certain particular branches 
ol' religion, and never once thonght of reducing 
all the doctrines of Christianity into one regidar 
and i-ational system. It is true, Antiochus, a 
monk of Palestine, composed a short summary of 
the Ciiristian doctrine, which he entitled, The 
I’andftct of the Holy Sexiptures. It is, however, 
easy to perceive what sort of an author he was, 
how void of dignity and true judgment, from 
many <*.ir('uinstaHces, and particularly from that 
rueful poem which is subjoined to his work ; in 
which he deplores, in lamentable strains, the loss 
of that precious fragment of the true cross, which 
is sjiid to have been carried away by the Persians, 
among other spoils. The most elegant and judi- 
cious summary of theology that a]>peared among 
the Latins in tins century was the Treatise of 
Ildefonse, De Ct^iitione Baptism), which was 
saved, hy Balusius, from the i“uins of time ; a 
work, indeed, which is not extremely necessary, 
since the impious frauds of superstition have been 
so fully brought to light, though it contains re- 
markal>le jn-oofs, that many of the cornipt addi- 
tions and inventions, which distigure Christianity 
in the popish churches, were uot contrived till 
after this period [o]. The dry and insipid body 

[r] Jos. Sini. Assornantii Biblioth. Orient* Vatican, tom. li. 

[f/] Sop Baliirii Miscollaripa, tom. vi. 1. From tlu* work 
«r lldpfon.siH it appears evident, that th<» moiLstrous doctrini* 

IVansuhsiantiation was al»soJutely unknown to the Latins 
in this cputiiry ; see C. 137. p. 99 ; that tfie Holy Scrip- 
tures were in tin* haudi» of all Christians, and were perufettl 
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CENT, of divinity, composed by Taio, or Tago, bishop of 
Saragossa, under the title of Five Books of Sen- 
V ^ tences, and con)])iled from the writings of Gre- 
gory and Augustin, is scai’cely w'orthy of mention, 
though, in this century', it was considered as an 
admirable and iinniortal work [^]. 

Several particular bi-tmches of doctrine rvere 
treated by the theological writers of this age : 
Thus Maximus wrote concerning the Nature of 
Theology, and the Manifestation of the Son in 
the Flesh, and also concerning the Two Natures 
in Christ ; and Theodore Raithu composed a 
treatise concerning Christ’s Incarnation. But a 
small acquaintance with the state of Icuining and 
religion at this period will enable us to form a 
just, tliongh disaavantageous idea of the merit of 
these performaiKses, and also of their autliOTs. 

Aiora! wri- IV. Tlic morul writers of this rrentury, and 
their miserable mnductions, show ttM» plainly to 
what a wretched state that noble and irnportaiit 
science was now reduced. Among these nioral- 
ists, the first raiik is due to Borotlieus, author 
of the Ascetic Disfau tations ; Maxinms ; Ald- 
helm ; Hesychius ; Thalassius ; and some others ; 
yet, even in their productions, what groveling 
notions do we find ! Avhat rubbish ! what a 
heap of 8U|K'rstitiou8 fancies ! and how many 
marks of extravaganec, perplexity, axid doubt ! 
Bi^sidcs, the laity had little reason to complain 
of the severity of their moral directors, whose 
custom it was to reduce all the obligations of 


by witbout the least iuolet^tatiou or refitraiBt, C. 80. p* 59. 
Iltb'fonsus, it is true, iis zealoitu in barnnhiiipf reason and pbilo- 
^<opby from religious matters; be, however, estabJiMhes tlie Holy 
Sn iptures and the writings of the ancient doctors as the Kujircrne 
tribunals befoiv wbkrli all theological opinions are to be tried, p. 
14. 2:>. 

[5] See Mabillou, Analecta Vetaia iEvi, tom. ii. p. 68. 
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Christianity to the practice of a small number cent. 
of virtues, as apjiears from Aldhelm’s Treatise 
concerning the eight principal Virtues. Nor was 
the neglect of these duties attended with SUch pfr- 
nalties as were proper to restrain c^enders. The 
false notions also, which prevailed in this age, 
tended much to diminish a just sense of tlie nature 
and obligation of virtue } for the solitude of the 
monastic life, though aeconoipained with no marks 
of solid and genuine piety, was deemed sufficient 
to atorte for all sorts"of crimes, and was therefore 
honoured among the Latins with the title of the . 
second baptism ; which circumstance alone may 
serve to show us the miserable state of Christi- 
unity at this time. The greatest part of the Gre- 
cian aii<l Oriental monks laboured to airive at a 
state of jierfectioii hy mere contemplation, and 
stiltli(msly endeavoured to form their temper and 
cliaracters after the model of Dionysius, the chief 
of the Mystics. 

V. Theodore of Tarsus, a Grecian monk, re- nie rene^r. 
stored among the Latins tl>e discipline of penance, 
as it is commonly termed, whidi had been for ft cijllilK*. 
long time almost totally neglected, and enforced 
it by a body of severe laws borroivod .from the 
Gr<*cian canons. This zealous prelate, being 
raised beyond his expectation to the see of Can- 
terbury, A. D. formed and executed several 
pioiis and laudable projects ; and among other 
things reduced to a n^guiar scieao.e that branch of 
ecchisiastical law, winch is known by the name of 
}>cuiteTitiaI discipline. He publislied a Peniten- 
tial, which W 51 S euth'cly new to the Latin world, 
hy wliicli the clergy were taught to distinguish 
••sins into various classes, according as they were 
more or less heinous, private or public ; to, judge 
<*f them and determine the degrees of their guilt 
by their nature and consequences j tl>c intention 
of the offender ; the time and place iti which they 
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cs.yiT. were committod ; and tlie cirrunistanccs with 
VII. ^vliich tliey ii'ere attended. Tliis new Penitential 
contained also the methods of proceialing with 
respect to offenders ; pointed out the penalties 
that were suitable to the various t'lasst's of trans- 
gressions ; presi'ribed the forms of consolation, ex- 
hortation, and absolution ; aial dewribed, in an 
ample and aeiMirate manner, the duties and obli- 
gations of those who weie to re<.^eive the eonh's- 
sions of the penitent £e]. This new diseiplim*, 
though of Grecian origin, was eagerly adopt (‘d by 
the Latin churches ; and in a short space of 
time, passed from Britain iiitf> all the ivestcni 
provin<*es, where the book of Tlamdore became 
the model of all other jienitentials, and was mul- 
tiplied in a vast number of copies. Tlie duration 
of this discipline was but transitory 5 for, in the 
eighth century,, it lu'gan to decline, and was, at, 
length, entirely supplanted by what was called 
the new canon of inurilgenci's. 

Tbesuteof VI. Tlic docMirs w lio opposcil tlu^ various .sects 

thwbgy. scam'ly worthy of mention, and would de- 
serve still less aii attentive j>erusal, did not tlu'ir 
writings contribute to illustrak* the history of the 
times in whicli they lived. Nieias eompos<'d 
two books against the Gentih's ; and Pliotius in- 
forms us, that a certain wniter, whose name is 
unknown, embarked in the same controversy, 
and supported the good cause by a prodigioi|| 
number of arguments drawn fimn ancient re<‘or(!l 
and monuments [f/J. Julian Pomerius exerted 
his polemic talent against the Jews. Tlic views 


[rl Tftp Penitential of Theoilore is yet extant, thongli tnaiin- 
Cfl anti imperfect, in an edition paldisbed at Paris in the year 
lti7!), in 4to. hy Petit; and enricht d with h'amed dissertations 
ami uoms of the editor. We have also the exx Capilula I'in-lc- 
siast. Theodor, published in Dacherius' Spicilej'ium, tom. lx. and 
in the Concilia ITardiitni, torn. iii. p. 1771. 

[f/] Bihlioth. Cod. cKt. p. 37‘). 
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of Tiinotheus were yet more extensive ; for be cent. 
gave an ample destiriptiou and a laboured con- 
futation of all the various heresies that divided 
the church in his book Concerning the Reception 
of Heretics. 

As to the dissensions of the Catholic Christians 
among themselves, they produced, at this time, 
fcAv or no events worthy of mention* We shall, 
therefore, o>dy observe, that in this century were 
sown the seeds of thoi^ fatal discords, which rent 
asunder the bonds of Cliristian communion be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches ; nay, these 
seeds had already taken root in the minds of the ‘ 
Creeks, to whom the Roman power became in- 
siii»portable, and the pretensions of the sovereign 
pontiff odious. 

In Brituiii, warm controversies concerning ha])- 
tisni, the tonsure, and particularly the famous 
dis})ute concerning the time of celebrating the 
F^asUT festival, were carried on between the an- 
cient Britons, and the new converts to Chris- 
tianity which Augustin had made among the 
Anglo-Saxons [ej. The fundamental dtustrincs 
of Christianity were not at all affected by these 
controversies, which, on that account, were more 
innocent, and less important than they Would have 

[r] (‘tuiimfliii Kpistola in Ja<*. liHgerii 8yllo!:»*o Epistolar. 
MilxH-nicjir. jc 23, Histwria EccleKiagt. ffBiitig Aiifjflor, 

lib. iii. cap. xxv. Wilkins’ Concilia Britaim. tom. i. p. 

42. Acta Sauctor. Eebniar. toiu. iiL p. 21. 84. Soo 

uIko Dr. Warners EcclosiaHtical Ilislory of Enf^ljuni, books 11 . 
and III. lliis history, which has lately appeared, deserves the 
highest a]>]>laiiso, on account of that noble spirit of liberty, can- 
dour, and mo<leration, that seems to have guided the pen of the 
judicious author, it were, at the same time, to be wished, that 
this elegant historian hud less avoided citing authoriiieH, and 
In f‘n a little more lavish of that erudition which he is known to 
]K)ssess : for tlien after liaving surjjassed Collier in all other r*'- 
spe(‘ts, lie would have equalled him in that depth and leaniing, 
udrn li are the only meritorious circumatanees of his partial and 
disagreeable history. 
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CENT, otherwise been. Besides, they were entirely ter- 
minated in the eighth century, in favour of the 
L _ , y Anglo-Saxons, by the Bene(hctme monks [/]. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Cmo^ing the Rites and Ceremonies used in the 
Church during this Century, 

Religious I. In the council of Constantinople, which was 
tipiied!**^' Quinisextmn {g]^ the Greeks enacted se- 

veral laws concerning the ceremonies that were to 
be observed in divine W'Orship, which j’endcred 
their ritual, in some resjiects, different fi-om that 
of the Romaic Tliese laws were publicly re- 
ceived by all the churches, which were established 
in the dominions of the Grecian emperors ; and 
also by those which were joined with them in com- 
munion and doctrine, tliough under tlie civil 
jurisdiction of barbarian princes. Nor was this 
all : for every Roman pontilT added something 
new to the ancient rites and institutions, os if it 
was an essential mark of their zeal for religion, 
and of their pious discharge of the ministerial 
function, to divert the multitude witli new shows 
and new spectacles of devout inumm«Ty. Thes«‘ 
superstitious inventioris were, in the time of 
Charlemagne, prop^ate<I from Romo among thd« 
other Latin churches, whose subjection to the 
Roman ritual was necessaiy to satisfy the ambi- 
tious demands of the lordly pontiff*. 

[/] MabiHon, Pra?f, ail Sip(% iii* Beneiiict* p. 
cii»o lir. Warner's EwJemaftU Hi«t. li«)ok III. 

8#" Ff/] Tl)i« ccHHiril was called Quinisextiim, from its bciiip 
Consitlercfl an a supplement to 1;be fifth and sixth councils of Con- 
atantitutpbs in which nothing had been dftctood conmoing the 
morals of Christians, or religious ceremonies. 
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11. It will not be improper to select here a few cent. 
out of the many instances we could produce of the 
multiplication of religious rites in this century. '■» 
The number of festivals under which the church „ 

, , j ^ , Some ex- 

already groaned was now augmented; a new ampicii of 
festival was instituted in honour of the true cross 
on which Christ suffered, and another in comme* 
moration of the Saviour’s ascension into heaven. 
Boniface V. enacted that infamous law, by which 
the churches became plac^ of refuge to all who 
fled thither for protection ; a law which prociired 
a sort of impmnty to the most enormous crimes, 
and gave a loose rein to the licentiousness of the ‘ 
most abandoned profligates, Honorius employed 
all his diligence and '/eal in embellishing churches, 
and other consecrated places, with the most pom- 
pous and magnificent ornaments ; for as neither 
Christ, nor his apostles, bad left any injunctions 
of this nature to their followers, their pretended 
vicar thought it but just to fsupply this defect by 
the most splendid display of his ostentatious bene- 
ficence. We shall pass in silence the riches and 
varicly of the sacerdotal gannents that, were now 
used at the celebration of the eucharist, and in the 
performance of divine worship, as this would lead 
us into a tedious detail of minute and unimportant 
nialtei’s. 


Ip CHAPTER V. 

C'otuxminff the Divisions and Heresies fJud 
trmdAed the Church duri-wj this century. 

1. The Greeks were engaged, during this The re. 
century, in the most bitter and virulent contro- 
vei*sy anth the Paulicians, whom they considered sects, 
as a branch of the Manichemi sect, and who 
were settled in Armenia and the adjacent conn- 
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CENT. trie.s. Tins dispute was carried to the greatest 
height under the reigns of Constans, Constan- 
Pogouattts, and , Justinian U. ; and the 
Greeks were not only armed with, arguments, but 
were also seconded by the force of military le- 
gions, and the toiTor of penal laws. A certain 
person*, whose name was Constantine, revived, 
under the reign of Constaus, the drooping fac- 
• tion of the Paulicians, which was now I’eady to 
expire j and, propagated with great success its 
pestilential [AJ doctrines. But this is not the 
place to enlarge upon the tenets and history of 
this sect, whose origin is attributed to Paul arnl 
John, two brotliers, who re\dved and modified 
the doctrine of Manes. As it was in the ninth 
j’auiicians. (rerjtuiy that the Paulicians flourished most, and 
acquired strength suflicientto support the rigouiy. 
of an open and cruel war with the Gi’»ieks, we 
shall reserve a more particular account of them 
for our historj’^ of that j>eriod, 

Aiiaus. II. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the 0}>i- 
nions of the Arians to the doctrine wlnoli was 
established by the council ()f Nice. In Gaul and 
CeUgians. in England, the Pelagian and Semi-pelagian con- 
troversies continued to excite the warmest animo- 
sities atid dissensions. In the eastern provinet's, 
the ancient sects, which had been u'eakened and 
oppressed by the imperial laws, hut neither totally 
extirj>ated nor destroyed, began, in many plac<'s, 
to raise their heads, to recover their vigour, 
and to gain proselytes. Tlie terror of penal 
laws had obliged them, for some time, to seek 
their safety jfi their obscurity, and therefore to 
conceal their opinions from the public eye ; hut 
as soon as they saw the fury or the power of their 


[//] PltotiuH, i. poiitra p. Cl. Petri Siciili ITis- 

t<yn« p. 41. Claorif* Cetlreniiw, Compeiul. lliiMt. jn 431. 
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a<lv(T8aries diminish, their hopes returned, ttnd cent. 
their courage was reviewed. 

III. The condition, both of the Nestorians anil f > 
Monopliysites, was much more flourishing under 
tile Saracens, who were now become lor^ of thcand Moni 
east, than it had been hitherto under the Ciiristian 
erniierors, or even the Persian monarchs. These 
two sects met wdth a distinguished protectioi^ from 
tlicir new masters, while the Greeks suffered 
under the same sceptre all the rigours of persecu- 
tion and banishment. Jesuiabas, the sovereign 
pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty, first 
with Mahomet, and afterwards with Omar, by' 

W'hich he obtained many signal advantages for his 
sect [?]. There is yet extant a Testamentary 
Diploma of Mahomet, in which he promises and 
bequeaths to the Christians in his dominions, 
the quiet and undisturbed enjoyment of their reli- 
gion, together w'ith their temporal advantages and 
jiossessions. Some learned men have, indeed, 
eallod in question the .authenticity of this deed ; 
it is, howevei’, certain, that the Mahometans nna- 
HMHonsly acknowledge it to be genuine [ii.]. Ac- 
cordingly, the successors of Mahomet in Persia, 
employed the Nestorians in the most im|>ortaiit 


[/] Jos. Simon, Assemanni Biblioth. Orient, Vatican, tom, iti. 
il. y». 94. ' 

[/t J TJiis ianunifs Tcfttarnent of Mahomet was brought from t)»e 
east, during the last centmy, by Pacificus Scaliger, a Capuchin 
monk% and was published first in Arabic and Latin at Paj’is, by 
(iabriel Sionita, A. D. 1630, afterwardu in Latin by tlie learned 
Fahricius, A. D, 1638; and also by Hinckelman, A, D. 1690, 
See llenr, Hottinger, Hist. Orient, lib. ii* cap. p. 237. AfSi- 
*^einanni Bibl. Orient. Vat. tom. iii. [lart II. p. 95, lleiiaudot. 
Ilistor, Patidarchar, Alexaudr. p. 168. They who, iuconfoi'inHy 
with die Opinion of Grotius, reject this Testament, suppose it 
foi*ged by the Syrian and Ambian monks, with a view to soften 
the Mahometan yoke under which tliey groaned, and to nmdor 
their tlespotic masters less severe. Nor is this representation 
the matter at all iricredable; for it is mtain. that the 
monks of mouril Sinai formerly showed an edict of MiJunnet 
of t«ie same nature witli the one now under condderafion, 
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CENT, affaii-s, both of the oabhiet and of the provinces, 
and suffered the patriarch of that sect only to re- 
side in the kingdom of Babylon The Mono- 
^'^physites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an equal 
de^ee ^ favour and protection. Aiprus, having 
made luipself master of Alexandria, in the year 
ti44>, ffxed Benjamin, the pontiff of the Monophy- 
sites, in the episcopal residence of that noble city j 
andiiom this period, the Melchites \jfC] were with- 
out a bishop for almost a whole century [n]. 

which they jMretejid wa» drawn up hy him while he was yet in 
a private station. This edict vw extremely advant-ugetmst to 
them, and was undoubtedly an artful piece of forgery. The 
fraud was plain ; hut the Mahometans, in consequence of their 
ignorance and stupidity, lielieved it to he a genuine protfuction 
of their chief, anti continue atUl in the same opinion. I'here is 
an account of this fraud given by Cantiinir in Im Histoire de 
TEinpire Ottoman, tom. ii. p. 269. The argument therefore 
which Renaudot and otlicrs draw in favour of the Testament 
in question, from the acknowledgment which tha IMahonietans 
make of its autlwmticity, is of Httle or no weight; since the Ma- 
hometans of all otheivi are the most liable to he deceived in 
things of this nature hy their gross and ufjparallelfHl ignoi*ance. 
On the other hand, several of the airmen U used by thoHe who 
deny the authenticity of this Testament, are etpially unsatisfac- 
tory ; that particularly, which is drawn from tlie difference that 
tliere is between the style of this deed and that of the Alcomri, 
proves absolutely nothing at al! ; since it is not essential to the 
genuineness of this Testament to suppose? it penned by Ma- 
iiomet himself, because the iiii|K»stor might have employed a 
secretary to compose it But ipt this Testament be genuine 
or spurious, it is undeniably certain tJiat its contents were true, 
since many learn<fd men have fully proved that Mahomet, at his 
first setting out, prohibited, in the strongi^st manner, the commis- 
sion of all sorts of injuries against the Christians, and especially 
the Neatoriims. 

[/] Aasetnaimi I. c. p, 97. Euseb. Eenaud. Histor. Patri- 
arch. Alexandr. jn 163, 169. 

I^“ [wi] The Melchites were tliose ChriatiauvS in Syria, 
Levant, who, though not Greeks, followcnl the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek church. They were 
callfMl Melchites, u <?. Royaliats, hy their adv^*rsaric“i, by way of 
repr<mcli, on atxount of their implicit submissioii to the edict of 
the emperor iMarcian, in favour of the council of Chtdcedoii. , 

[ w] Kuseh. Renaud, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 168. 
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IV. Thougli the Greek church was i*!«ady cent. 
torn asunder by the most lamentable divisions, yet 
its calamities were from being at an end. A r_, 
new sect arose, A. D. G80, under the reign of the 
emperor Heraclius, which, in a short sj^ace ofut^ 
time, excited such violent commotions as engaged 
the eastern and western churches to unite their 
forties in order to its extinction. ITie source of 
this tumult was ah unseasonaMe plan of peace 
and union. Heracliiis, considering, with pain, 
the detriment which the Gredati empire had suf- 
fered by the migration of the persecuted Nesto- • 
rians, and their settlement in Persia, was ardently 
desirous of reuniting the Monophysites to tlie 
bosom of the Greek churdi, lest the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. 
Pursuant to this idea, he held a conference during 
the Persian war,- A. D, 622, with a certain per- 
son named Paul, a man of great ot^it and au- 
thority among the Annenimi Monophysites j and 
another, at Hicrapolis, in the year 629, with 
Athanasius, the Catholic or bislmp of that sect, 
u}M>u the methods that seemed mo^ proper to re- 
store trantjuillity and Concord to a divided church. 

Both these persons assured the emperor, that they 
who maintained the doctrine of one nature might 
he induced to receive tlte decrees of the council of 
Chalcedon, and tliereby to terminate their con- 
troversy with the Greeks, provid^ that the latter 
would give their assent to the truth of the follow'- 
ing pro|:K>sition, viz. “ that in Jesus Christ there 
was, aftey the union of the two natures, but one 
■M'ill and one operation.” Heraclius communicated 
this matter to Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who was a Syrian by birth, and whose parents ad- 
hered to the doctrine of the Monophysites. This 
prelate gave it as his opinion, that the doctrine of 
one will and one operation after the union of the 
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CENT, two natures, might be safely adopted without the 
TU. least injury to tiiith, or the smallest detriment to 
the authority of the council of Chalcedon. In con- 
sequence of this, the emi>eror published an edict, 
A. D. 630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, 
by this act of authority, to restore i>eace and con- 
cord, both in church and state [^o]. 

The pro- V. The first reception of this new project was 
prntnising, and things seemed to go on smoothly. 

trine. For though some ecclesiastics refused submitting 
to the imperial edict; yet Cyrus and Athana- 
sius, the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, 
received it without hesitation ; and the sec of J('- 
rusalem was at that time vacant As to the 

Homan pontiff, he was entirely overlooked in the 
matter, as his consent was not considered as at all 
necessary in an affair tibiat related only to the east- 
ern chui'ch. In the mean time, Cjuus, who ha<l 
been promoted by Heraclius from the see <»f 
Phasis to that of Alexandria, assembled a council, 
by the seventh decree of which, the doctiine of 
Monothelitism, or one wll, which the enqx'iw 
had introduced by the edi<jt already mentioned, 
was solemnly confirmed. This new modification 
of the doctrine of the council of Chalcedon, whifdi 
seemed to bring it nearer to the Euty<hian sys- 
tem, had the desired effect upon the Monotbe- 
lites, and induced great numbers of them, wb«> 
were dispersed in Egypt, Armenia, and other re- 
mote provinces, to return into the bosom of the 
church. They, however, explained the per- 
plexed and ambiguous doctrine of one will in 


[o] The authors, who hate written coriceniin^ this sect, 
are mentioned by Jo* AJh. Fabricius, in his Bil>lioth. Grape. 
voL X* p. 204. Ihe account whieli I ha^^e hei*e ^iven of them 
is drawn from the fountain heafi, and is supjmrted by tl*e b<\st 
authorities, 

fjf>] See Lequien, Oriens Christiunus^ tom. iii. p. 264. 
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Christ, in a manner peculiar to {hemselves, anil cknt. 
not quite confomiable to the true .principles of 
their sect. > 

VI. This smiling prospect of peace and 
cord was, however, Imt transitoiy, and was un-tjoDu’met’ 
hajipily succeeded hy the most dreadful tumults* *‘'*- 
excited by a monk of Palestine, whose name was 
Sophronius. This monk, being present at the 
council assembled at Alexandria by Cyrus, in the 
year (>.‘33, had violently opposed the decree, which 
confirmed the doctrine of one will in Christ. 

His opposition, which was then treated with con- . 
tempt, became more, foniiidable the following 
year ; when, raised to the patriarchal see of Je- 
rusalem, he summoned a. council, in which the 
Monothelitcs were condemned as heretics, who 
revived and propagated the Eutydiian errors con- 
cerning the mixture and confiisian of the two 
naturi's in Christ. Multitudes, alarmed at the 
cry of heresy raised by this seditious • monk, 
adopted his sentiments ; but it was Honorius, 
the Homan )>ontifF, that he laboured principally 
to gain over to his side. His efforts, however, 
were vain : for Sergius, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, having infonned Honorius, by a long 
and artful letter, of the true state of the, question, 
determined that pontiff in favour of the doi^trine, 
which maintained one will and one operation in 
Christ [Vy], Hence arose those obstinate con- 

[^3 Roman Catholic ■wTit,<*rs have einployetl ail theij 
art and imiustry to ropreisent the erf Hotioriu-s in 

u niunner aw to save hits prel^nded infalUbihty firotn the diarge 
or error in a (jueHtioii of snch importance, (See among* others^ 

Himiuin, De Sneramento Altiw, whieh is published in hisi 
Opera Selec‘ta, p, S55.) And, indeed, it w ea^y to find Itoth 
matter of ar<*u»ation and defence in the case of thia pontiC 
On the on<» hand, it \vf)uUl appear that himself knew not 
his own sentiments, nor attached any precise and definite 
liieiiturtg to tJie exfuessions he used in the cotitwe nC thi.s con- 
troversy, On the other hand, it ia certain, that he gave it 
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CENT, tests which rent the church into two sects, and 
the ^itaite into two ihctions. 

PART 11 .^ yji 0 j 40 |. pot an end to these commo- 
tions, Heraclins issued out, in the yeur 639, 
lestew^ the edict composed by Sergius, and 

called the Ecthesis, or exposition of the faith, in 
Ld the’**” which all controversies, ujwMJthequestion, whether 
Type- in Christ there was one or two operations, were 
stricHy prohibited, though in the same edict the 
doctrine of one will was plainly ii>culcated. A 
considerable number of the eastern bishop de- 
clared their assent to this new law, which was 
also submissively received by their chief Pyrrhus, 
who, upon the death of Sergius in the year (>39, 
was mised to the scrb of Constantinople- In the 
west, the case was quite different. John, the 
fourth Roman pmitiflp of that name, assembled a 
council at Rome, A. D. 639, in which the Ecthesis 
was rejected, and the Monothelites condenuied. 
Nor was this all : for, in the progress of this con- 
test, a new edict, known by the name of Tj^ie, 
or FonnOlary, was published in the year OtS, by 
the emperor Constans, by the advice of Paul 
(rf Constantinople [rQ, % which the Ectliesis was 
suppressed, and the contending parties com- 
manded to terminate their disputes concerning the 


m lii$ opiDioHs in Christ there was but one will arul one 
operation. It for this that he was t‘Oiideinned in the <N)nned 
of Constantinople; and he must of (‘onsequemu* be undoubtedly 
heretie, if it true that general f^ounrils cannot eir. See Bob- 
ftUet, in Ilia Defence of Dedaralton made by the Gallican 
Clar^# in the year 1682, •coiHreming Ecclesiastical Power, part 
IL liL xii. cap*^ XKU p. 182. See also Basni^e, Histoire de 
FEglise, tom. i, p. 391. 

(Pg** [r] It is poper to observe here, tlmt Paul, who wais a 
Monotheli^e in Ms heart, and had mainlined the Eetbesia with 
jErreat zeal, fell upon this pmdeut tneaisure with a view to ap- 
pase the Homan pontiff and the Afrit^n bwhfq>s, who were in- 
censed against Inm to the highest degi-ee, on account of his at- 
tachment to the doctrine of one will. 
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ooe will* Mid Hie one operetion in Ornate l^r ol^ cknt. 
serving s profound idlenoe upon that di^tdt anij 
arahiguoiu sidrject. Xliis silenoe, wMeh was so . \ 
u%ely commanded in a matter which it wsn ha- "" 
possible to determine to the saUafaction of Hie 
contending parties, appeared highly criminal to 
the angry and ccmtoatious mmili^ They, there- 
fore, eadted Martin, bishop of Eowb, to oppose 
his authority to an <»ltot which hin#re4 them 
from propagating strife and oontMitinn in the 
church) and thdr impmrtonilfea had He desired 
effect ) for His prdiale, in a counc^ dT an hun- 
dred and five biHops assembled at Hofpae, A. P. 

649, condemned the Ecthesis and the Type, 
though without any mention of He names of He 
emperors who had puMished Hose edirts, and 
thundered out the most dreadfel anathamas against 
the Monothelites and their patrons, who were so«>. 
lemnly consigned to the dem and his angels, 

VIIL The emperor Ckmstans, justly initoted’TheMiSi 
at these haughty smd impudent proceedings of®^^; 
Maitiu, who treated the impertal laws with imch 
contempt, ordered him to be sensed and cmried 
into tlie isle <d* Naxos, whmre he was misoner 

a whole year. This order, whiH was followed 
with much cruel treatment, executed by 
Calliopas, exarch of Italy, in He year 650; and 
at He same time, Maximus, He ni^eader of 
He seditious monks, was banished to Pisymi ; and 
otfam* rioters of the same tribe wmse differently 
punished in prc^Hou to tlm part Hey acted hji 
this rebellion, ^ese resolirte proceedings renin's 
dered Eugenius and Yltalaanus, the succeeding 
bishops of Rome, more moderate end prudent than 
their predecessor had been ; especially the latter, 
who received Constans, upon his arrival at Borne 
in the year 663, with He highest maths of dktinc- 
tion and respect, and need the lyfeert |wecautions 

VOL. II. 6 
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CENT, to prevent the flame of that unhappy oontroventy 
from breaking out a second time. And thus, for 
i ' years it appeat'ed to be extinguished ; but 

^ it was so <mly in appearance ; it was a lurking 
flainO} wtiieh Spread itself secretily, and gave rea- 
son to those who examined things with attention, 
to dread new combustions both in church and 
state. To ptevent these, Constantine Pogonatus, 
the son of Cmistans, pursuant to the advice of 
Agathbi the Rmuan ptmtilF/ summoned, in the 
year fiSO, the wxth general, oroftcnmenical council, 
in which he permitted the Monothelites and Pope 
Konoritui himself to he solemnly condemned in 
presence of the Roman l^tes, who represented 
Agatho in that assembly, and oonflrmed the sen- 
tence pronounced by the council, by the sanction 
of peiial laws ^acted against such as pretended 
to cmpose it; ; • 

A sJiort IX. It is diffidilt to give a clear and accurate 
a^uine ^ account of tlie sentiments of those who were called 
the Mono- Monotbelites nor is it easy to point out the 
thelites, objections of thetr adversaries. Neither of the 
contending parties express theuaselves consistently 
witli tyhat seem to have been their respective 
opinions ; and tibey both disavow the errors with 
which they jeclprocally chaige each other. The 
following observations Contain the clearest notion 
we can form of the state of this subtile controversy. 
1. The Monothelites declared, that they had no 
connexion with the l&itychians and Monophy- 
sites ; but maintained, in opposition to these two 
sects, that In Christ there were two distinct na- 
tures ; which were so united, though without the 
least mixture or confusion, as to fom by their 
union only One person. l2. They adoio wledged 
that the soul of Christ was endowed with a' will, 
or faculty of volition, which it still retained aftin- 
its union With the divine nature. For they tauglit 
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tlmt Christ was not only perfect God, but also ceht. 
perfect man : fr^n whence it fcdBowed, tbat his 
soul was endowed with the facuIty^ of volition, 

S. They denied that thk feculty of volition iix,tfan ’ 
8oi|J of Qirist, was absolutely unactive, maiutain* 
ing, on the contrary, that it co>operated with the 
divine will. i>. They, therefore, in eifect, attri- 
buted to our Lord two wills, and these, moreover, 
operating atjd active. 5# They, however, a£hmi^, 
that, ill a certain sense, there was. in Christ but 
one will and one mminef of operation. 

X. We must not indeed imagine, that all, whoMfffent 
were distinguished by the title Monothelites, aat 
were unanimous in their sentiments with respect sect, 
to the points now mentioned. Some, as i^p^trs 
from undoubted testimonies, meant no more than 
this, that the tu'o wills in Christ were one, i. e. 
in perfeitt harmony ; that the human will was in 
perpetual conformity With the divinei and was, 
consequently, always holy. Just, and good; in 
which opinion tiiere is nothing repr^ensihle. 

Oiliei's, approaching nearer to the sentiment of 
the Monophysites, iuia^ned jthat^he two wills or 
faindties of vcdition in Christ were blimded mto 
one, in that which (hey called the personal union ; 
acknowledging, at the same time, that the dis- 
tinction lietween these two wills was perceivable 
by reason, and (Jliat it was alfo.neoessary<to distin- 
guish carrfully in this miEdter. The greatest part 
of this sect, and those who were also the roost re- 
markable for their subtUty and penmawtion, u’^ere 
of o{Nniou, that the humaai will of Christ w^ 
the instrument of the divine ; or, in other words, 
never operated or acted of itself,^ but was always^ 
ruled, influenced, and impelled by tiie .,di?^ine 
will ; in such a manner, however, that when it 
was once set in motion, it decreed andi ' opiated 
with the ruling principle.. The, doctrine of one 

o 2 
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CEKT. will and one op^tioti in Christ, which the Mo- 
i*A^T n maintained with such invincible obsti- 

^ nacv. was a naitural consequence of this hypo- 
~ ^ thesis j since the operation of an instrument 
and <£ the; being who emjdoys it, is one simple 
operation, and not two distin^ operations or 
energieSi According to this view* of tilings, the 
Eutydhiaii doctrine wets quite out of the question j 
and the <mly point of controversy to be deter- 
mined, was, whether the human will in Christ 
was a self-moving fisculty determined by its own 
internal impulse^ or whether, on the contrary, 
it derived aU ite motion and operations from the 
divine ? 

In the mean time, we may learn from this con- 
troversy, that nothing is mme precarious, and no- 
thing more dangerous imd deceitfol, titan tiiat 
religious peace swid concord which are founded 
upon ambiguous' doctrines, and cemented by ob- 
scure and equivocal propositions, or articles of 
ihitho ' The partisans of the council of Ciialcedon 
endmvoured to enmare the Mmiophysitei, by pro- 
posihg their doctrine in a numtier that admitU;d 
of a double explication; and by this imprudent 
piece of cunning, that showed so little reverence 
flw the truth, tiiey involved both church and state 
in tedious and lamentable divirions. 

'Their fate XI. The doctrine of the Monothelites, con- 
“luncH of and' exploded by the council Constan- 

Constan- tinqtle, ifouud a place of refuge among the Mar- 
uiM^ie, iiiiinjgj n P^hple who inhaMted the mounts Liba- 
ntie and Anti^ibanus,' apd who, about the conclu- 
sion of this century, were called Maromtes, after 
*Maro their first bishop, a mune whitdi they still 
retain. None of tiie ancient writers give any cer- 
tain account df the first person who instrucft'd 
these Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Mono- 
thdites; H is probable, however, fiom several 
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circunni^taDcee, that it was -John MarOi whose cekt. 
natue they had adopted [«]. One things indeed 
we know, with the ntmost certainty, from the 
t^timony of Tyrius and other unexoeptiooahle 
witnesses, as also from the most eaithentic iwcoida, 
and that is, that the Maronitcw retained the opi- 
nions of the Monothelites until the twelfrh cen- 
tury, when abandoning and reiaouncing the doc- 
trine of on%will in Oi^st, they wefe re-admitted, 
in the year 11S2, to thd commonion of the Ro- 
man church. The most learned cHf the modem 
Maronites have left no method unwployed to 
defend their church against this accimtion ; they ' 
have laboured to prove, by a variety of testimo- 
nies, tliat their ancestors always persevered in the 
Catlmlic faith, in their attachment to the Homan 
pontiff; without ever adopting the doctrine either 
of the Monophpites or Mono^etites. But all 
their efforts are msuffident to prove the truth of 
these assertions to such as have any acquaintance 
with the history the church, and the records of 
ancient times; for to all such, the testimonies 
they allege will appetw absolutely fictitious and 
destitute of authority [/]. 

[^] This etMrJefiiftSitic receir^fl thfj niMne of frou) Jiis 

having liver! in the chmcter of a monk in the fmow» convent of 
St, Maro, upon the borders of the Orontee, before hifi settlement 
amonp; the Mardaites of mount Lthantis. For an ample ac(50unt 
of this prelate, see Job. Simon. Assemanni B^lothec. Orient. 

Clement. Vatic, tom. i. p. 496* , . 

[^] The cau^ of the Mammtm has been |Jeaded by the wri- 
ters of that nation, sudb as Abm^m I^cheilensis, Gabriel Sioni^ 
and others, bnt tlie most amplb defence of their unintedTupted 
orthorfoxy was made by 'Faust. Nairon, partly in his Diijseirtatio 
de Origine, Nomine, m Rehgione Mariomtarum, pubHshod at 
Rome, A. D. 1079, and partly in his^ Euoplia Kdei Caiholicse 
ex SyroTum et Chaldamrum Monummtis, published in the some 
city in 1024*. None of the learned, however, were persuaded 
by his arguments, except Pagi * and La Roc«|tt4; of whom the 
latter has given us m his Voyage de Syria et de MolKdiban, tom. 

* See Critics Baroniana ad a 694. 
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CENT. XII. Neither the sixth getieral council, in 
which the Monothelites were condemned, nor the 
V *** *“■ fifth, which had been assembled in the, preceding 

century, had determined any thing concerning 
called <^ui- ecclesiastical discipline, or religious ceremonies, 
nisextum. ^o Supply this defcct, a new assembly of bishops 
was held, pursuant to the order of Justinian II. 
in a spadous ball of die imperial palace called 
TruHns, i. e. ' Cupola, from the form wf the build- 
ing. This council, whibh met A. D. 69^2, was 
cabed Quinisextum, as we had occasion to ob- 
serve formerly, from its being considered, by the 
Greeks, as a supplement to the fifth and sixth 
ORCumenical councils, and as having given to the 
acts of these assemblies the degree of perfection 
which they bad hitherto wanted. There are yet 
extant an hundred and two laws, ahich were 
enacted in this council, and which related to the 
external celebration of divine worship, the go- 
vernment of the church, and the lives and man- 
ners of Christians. Of these there are six which 
arc diametrically opposite to several opinions and 
rites of the Homish church-; for which reason 
tile Roman pontids have refused to adopt, with- 
out restriction, the decisions of this council, or to 
reckon it in the number of those called cccumc- 

ii. p. 28 — 1 28. a long clisBertation conncniing the origin of tlio 
Mai'oniteH. Even the leanued Asseraannus, liimhelf a Maronito, 
anti who has spared no pains to defend his nation * against the 
reproach in question, acicnowledges ingenuously, that among the 
arguments used by Nairon and others in favour of the Maronstes, 
there are a great many destitute of fojTie. See Jo. Morinus, De 
Ordinat. Sacris, p. 380. Rich, Simon, Histoire Critique des 
Chretiens Ojieutaiix, chap, xiii, p. 146. Euseb. Renaudot, 
Historia Fatriarchar. Alexandrinor, p. 149. and IVief. ad Liitur*. 
gias Orientales. Le Brun, Explication de la Messe, torn. ii. p. 
626. Paris^ 1726. The argiuin?nta of the contemling parties are 
enumerated impartially, in such a manner as leaves the decision 
to the reader by Le Quien, in his Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. 

p. 10. 

* Soe Biblioth. Orieotal. Vatican, tom. i. p. 49G, 
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nicaJ, though they look upon the greatest part of cent. 
its decrees as worthy of applause [«]. pabt^h 


[m] See Franc. Pagi Breviar, Pontif. Romaa. tom. i. p. 486. 
Christ, Ltipusi, Dissertat. de Condlio Trullano, in Notis et Dis- 
sertat. ad Concilia, tom. iii. opp. p. 168. The Roman cathoUca 
reiect the following decisions eX this council : 1, The fifth canon, 
which approves of the eighty-^fiye apostolical canons commonly 
attributed to Clement. 2. The thirteenth canon, which allows 
the priests to marry. 3. The fifty-fifth canon, which condemns 
the sabbath /afit, that was an hastitution of the Latin church. 
4. The sixty-seventh canon, wbtSh p^eecrihes the ntost rigorous 
abstinence from blood and ihinga strangled. 5. T]be eighty- 
hfM’ond canon, which prohibits the representing Christ under the 
image of a lamh. 6. The tWrty-rixft banon, conc^eming the 
equal rank and authority of the bi^ops of Rome and Constan- 
tinople. 
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THE EXTEliJfAL HISTORY OT THE CHURCIlr 


CHAPTER- 1. 


Concerning tlw. Prosperous Events which Imp- 
pern d to the Church during this CeMurg. 

I. W Hiijj the Mahometans were infesting with ®nt. 
their arms, and adding to their conquests, the 
most flourishing provinces of Asia, aud obscuring 
as far as tlieir inttuence could extend, the lustre 
and glory of the rising church, the Nestorians of propagated 
Chaldea were cairying the lamp of Christianity 
among those barbarous nations, called Scythians tary. 
by the ancients, and by the modems, Tartars, who, 
independent on the Saracen yoke, had fixed their 
habitations witliin the limits of mount Imaus [aj]. 


[a] The southern regions of Scythia were divided 
by tiie ancients (to whom the norfjiem were unknown) into 
three parts, namely, Scythia within, and Scythia heyond 
linaiis, and Sannatia* It is of the first of these three that 
Dr, Mosheim speaks as enlightened at this time with the 
knowledge of the gospel; and it comprehended Turkestan 
and Mongal, the IJsbek or Zagata, Kalinuc aud Nogaiau 
Tartary, which were peopled by the Bactiians, Sogdians, 
Gandari, Sacs, and Massagetes, not to mention the land of 
Siberia, Sainoiedes, and Nova Zembla, which were uainhabited 
in ancient times. 
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CSWT. It is now well known, that Tiniotheus, the Ncs- 
viH- torian pontiff, who had been raised to that dif?- 
‘ converted to the Christian faith, 

'**'*'"*' by the ministry of Sultchal Jesu, whom he had 
<x>nsecrated bishop, first the Gela* and Dailaiiiites, 
by whom a part of Hyrcania was inhabited ; and 
ffftertvards, by the labours of other missifinaries, 
the rest of the nations, who hail ff»nned settle- 
mmts in Hyrcania, Bactria, Margiana. and Sog- 
dia r6]. It is also certain, that Cln-isliunity en- 
joyed, in these vast regions, notwiihstaudiiig the. 
violent attacks of the Matuanetaus to \ehieh it Avas 
sometimes exposed, the adva(itage>i of a firm and 
solid ostabiishment for a long course of ages ■, 
while the bishops, by whose ministry it m a-' pro}>a- 
gated and supported, were idl conseeraled by the 
sole authority of the Nestorian pontiff. 

The Got- H. If wc tum our eyt's toAv anls lun-etpe, we 
many nations that were as yet unenJigiitened 
Bonifiw*. with the knowledge of the gospel. Almost all 
the GermJMis (if we except the Baxarians, who 
had embraced Christianity Jifuler Tlicodoric, or 
Thierry, the son of (,'iovis, and the eastern 
Franks, with a few othei pi'ovjnees) lay buried 
in the grossest darkness of pa^ruti supen'.tition. 
Many attentpts were made, by pious aiid holy 
men, to infuse the truth into .the minds of these 
sjavage Grcrmans ; and various efforts were used 
for the same pui fKKse by kings and princes, wht»se 
interest it was to propagate* a religion that was so 
adapted to mitigate and tauus the ferocity of these 
warlike nations ; but neither the attempte of pious 
zeal, nor the effojls of policy, were attended with 
success. This great work ^vas, however, effeeted 
in this century, by the ministry of Winfiid, a 

[6] Tboroas MargonsL*, Historic Mona«ticsB lib. iii. in 
J«8. Sinu AsBeinanni Bibliodteca Ori«ail. Vatic, tom. iii. par* I. 
p. 491. See also this latter woilc, tom. iii* pars II. cap. ix. 
sect. 5. p. 478. 
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Benedictine monk, bom in England of flliMttriOds cbw, 
parents, and afterwards known by tiie liamcT of 
Boniface. This famous ecclesiastic, attended by 
two eoinpaniuns of bis pious labours, passed over ' 
into Friesland, A. D. 715, to preach the gospdl 
to the people of that country, but this fiiat at- ^ 
tempt was unsuccessful ; and a war bresdting out 
between Radbfwl, the king of that (ountry, arwi 
I’liarles Martel, our zealous missionary returned 
tii FiigInrHi, He resumed, however, his pious 
mi(l«‘rtaking in the ye.n- Jh): and beii.g so- 
lemnly irnpowered by the Roman jKmtdf, Gre- 
gory 11. fo pH'io h th«* gospel not only in Fries- 
land, hiif ai! over Cxeimuny. he performed the 
time) ions of a Christiart teacln'r among the Th\|- 
{•ingiuiis, Frieslanders, and Hessians, with con- 
'iderable success ( < 3 . 

III. This eminent missionary was, in the year OAerpious 
<!onseeratPd Inslmp by Gregory II. 
ebarige*! the name of Winfiid into that of Bo-tuissionary, 
niluee ; se<'on(led also by the powerful protect 
li<m, and <‘n(!ourage.d by the liberality of Charles in the 
M.irtel, iTiayor of the palace to Chilperic, king®*'"'*' 
of France, he resunsed his ministerial labours 
among the Hessians and Thuringians, and finished 
with glory the task he had undertaken, in which 
h<; received considerable assistance from anumbear 
of pious and learned men, who repaired to him 
from Flngland and France. As the Christian 
churches erected by Boniface were too numerous 
to be governed by one bishop, this prelate was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of at^bishop, in the year 
7.‘38, by Gregory III. by wljose authority, and the 
auspicious protection of Carloman and Pepin, the 

[p] All ample account of leimuent man is ta found in a 
learned dis«eitatk*n of Gudoniiis, De S* Homfmnv G^rmanorutn 
Apowtolo* pntdished in 4to at Helmstad in the year 171^, Sea 
also Jo. AL Fabricii Biblioth. Latina Medii iEvi, tom* i p. 709» 

Litter, de la France, tom* p. 92, Maldlloii, Annali- 
bus Benedictink, &c. 
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CENT, sons of Charles Martel, he founded, in Germany, 
‘viii. the Wshoprics of Wurtzbfui^, j^raboui^, Erfurt, 
' and Aichstadt : to which added, in the year 
^ 74'4, the &nioas monastery of Fulda. His last 

promotion^ arid the last recompense of his assiduous 
^ labouia in the prop^ation of the truth, was his 
advancement to the archiepiscopal see of Mentz, 
A.*D.i by Zachary, bishop of Home, by whom 
he #as, at the same time, o-eated primate of Ger- 
. many and Belgium, In his old age, he returned 
t^n to Friesland, that he might finish his mini- 
stry in the same f>Iace where he had entered first 
U|>on its functions j but his piety was ill rewarded 
by that barlmrous people, by whom he was mur- 
tjpred in the year 755, while fifty ecclesiastics, who 
accompanied him in this voyage, sliared the same 
unhappy fate. 

Tbejudg- TV. ^niface, on account of his ministerial \h,- 
hours and hdy expldts, was distinguislied by the 
cerning the honourablc title of tlie Apostle of the Cierrnans ; 

EoS!!'*’ for, if we consider impartially the eminent sor- 
fccc. vices he reudeiwd to Christianity, will this title 
appear to imve been undeservedly l>estowed. But 
it is necessary to observe, that this eminent pre- 
late was hn apostle of modem fashion, and had, 
in many respects, departed from the excellent 
model exhibited in the conduct and miidslry of 
the primi^ve and true a^postles. Besidtw his zeal 
for the glory and authority of the Roman pontiff, 
which e^ualled^ if it did not sur^mss his zeal for 
the service Christ, and the propagation of 

his religion many other things unworthy <rf a 

Th* Ertsiwh Benetlictilie monies inj^enuowsly confews that 
Boniface was on over zealoiia paitizan of the Roman pontiff', and 
Bttritmted more «udiorit.y to him thatt was just ai>d fitting. Tlieir 
words, in their Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 106, 
are asfollowa': 11 enqirime son devouement pour le S. Siege 
en des termes qui ne sont paa asaez proportions a la dignite 
du raracteie episcopal.” 
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truly Christian minister are laid to his charge, cent. 
In combating the pagan superstitions^ hedjd aot 
always use those arrns with which the anotenf ^ 

raids of the gospel gained such victories in bwsdf 
of the truth s but often employed violence mid 
teiTor, and sometimes aitifice and fraud, in order 
to multiply the number of Christians. His epis- 
tles, moreover, discover an imperious and arro- 
gant temper ; a cunning mid fnsi^ous turn of 
mind ; au excessive zeal fm* increasing the honours 
and pretensions of the sa(%rdotal order ; and a 
profound ignomnoe many (hh^ of which the 
knowledge was absolutely necessary in an apostle, 
and particularly of the true nature and genius pf 
the Christian religion. . ^ 

V. The famous prelate, plT whom we have been Other apoff- 
now speaking, was not the only Christian minister^” 
who attempted to deliver tlie German nations from to tteoL 
the miserable bondage of pagan super^tion; se- ”*"'*• 
veral others signalized their zeal in the same 
laudable and pious underfrdahg. Cm'binian, a 
French Benedictine mdnk, after haring laboured 
with vast assiduity mid fervour in planting the 
gosfiel among the ll^varians, mid other countries, 
bec^ame bishop of Friesingen fe}. Firnain, a Gaul 
by birth, preached the g^ospel under various kinds 
of *suffering and opposition in Al^tia, Bavmia, 
aud Helvetia, now Switzerland, and hadinspection 
over a considerable number of monasteries 
Lebuin, an Englishman, laboured with the. most 
ardent zeal and assidui'^ to eng^e the fierce and 
warlike ‘Saxons, and also the Frieslanders, Belg®e, 
and other nations, to receive the light of Christi- 
anity ; but his ministiy was attended with very 

[f] Bamnius, Anna!. Eccles- lom. viii* ad an*. 7 16. feet. 10. 

Cai% MaicliFlbeck, Historic Frisiiigensas tom, i. 

Herm. Bruschii Cltroaologia Moitaster. Gerofavi. p. SO. 

Allton. Pagi Critica in Annales Baronii, tom. ii, ml an. 769* soiit, 
iv. Histoire Litternire de la France, tom, iv. p. 1^4. 
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CB!^ little fruit {>]. We ipasB *v«p. in, sUence several 
apofilles ofWi &iiie; nor k it nnoesittuy to men* 
P AKT 1 .^ WiflilwiMnl, iHi4 ntl^rs irf enperior reputation, 
who pocBii^tod now with alacrity Mid cwi- 
stttot^ la the li^boura th^ had undeetiiwen in the 
preofthni order to the propagiM^ion of 

diviaot^^ 

ITie exp«. Vfc A n«p br<d£e cwit, at this time, betweffli 

cha^rie^*^ ChMletniwiie and the Saaims, whidi owitributed 
xnagne nna^ to> we propagatkm of Chrigtianity, though 
Bid % the hnce of a rational perouaBimi. The 
Saxons weroi at this tinae,: a niunerous and tor- 
nddahle peojde, who inhabited a ocmshlerahle pait 
of Gennany, and were engaged in perpetual 
quarrels with the Franlop conceftiii^ their ^un« 
(huies, and othM* midt^ id* complaint.^ Hence 
Chariaaagne turned Ms arms a^inst this powM** 
fol nadim, A. D. 7*^3, with a i^ign not only to 
subdue that spirit i^revnlt with which they had 
$0 o^t(^ trotiMed thn empiie, but also to abolish 
their idMatrous wcwsMp, and engage tliem to ein> 
brace the Christian relig^n. He hoped, by their 
oonversion, to vanquish tlteir obstinacy, ims^ning 
that tile diline ^^epts of tiie goi^l would 
silage tbeir iaipetnous and restless passions, niiti> 
gate tiieir fearocHy, and induce them to submit 
more tamdy to the government of the Fraifks. 
These ini^eets were great in idea, but difficult 
in execution $ accordingly, the first attempt to 
eonveit tile i^KOBs, after having subdued them, 
was smtooeeB^fiii, because it was made, wkhout 
the aid cC rloimice, or threats, by the bishops and 
hhhAs, whom the victor had left among that con. 
qaered feojhb, whose ehsthiate attachment to ido. 
latryno arguments nor esdhortidimis could over- 
come. More fimable means were afterwards used 

Cfl'] H«el»ba)4i Vita S. Letwaii in Laor. Surii Vitis Smc- 
tar. d. 12 . Nor. a. 877. Jo. Moltet Cimbria LHteracta, tom. ii. 
p.m. 
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to draw them into the pale of the chHTch, in ^ 
wars which Otartemagne carried on, in the yeam j 
775, 776, and 780* against that valiant people, > j, 
whose love of liberty was excessive, and whose 
aversion to the w^raints of saoerdotel authority 
was inexpressdWe [A]i IhMping these wars, their 
attachment to the superstition of their ancestors 
was so warmly oombarted hf the allurements of 
reward, by the terror of powsiiment,' and by the 
irapenous language of victory* that tliey suffered 
themselves to be baptized, though with inward 
reluctonce, hy the missionaries, u^ich the empe- 
ror sent among’ them Ibr that purpose [^* 3 ** f hese 

[A] It will be proper here to tratt^tribe, irom the epietlee of 
the famous Alcuiti, o»iro abbot of Canteiimry; a rei^arkftWo pa^ 
na^e, which will show u» the reasoos which jwioei- 

pally to give tlie Sas'ous m avmion to Chmtiaiuty, and, at the 
tjatne time, expose the absurd and prepOfiterous inaiuier of 
ing used by the missiouftJ’ies, who were sent to convert tnefim. 

'Hii. passage in tlie I04th epMe, and the lM7th psfi^ of to 
works, is as follows : Si tanta instaito teve I'bristi jugiim et 
onus, ejus love diuissiino Saxoimni populo pr^edkaretur, qu^ta 
Docimarum redditi vel legftlis, pro pflurviesiito quihuslihet culpis 
i'dictis necossitas exigebatur, fo^fce baptjwaciatk sammenta non 
abhorrereiit. Sint tandem aliquando Doctorea fidei a^toh^ 
eruditi exempUs : sint pwedkatior^, mm priedatorea/ Here the 
reader may see a lively pictm^ of the -kind of^^^epoatto that flw- 
rinhod ftt ■diis titne ; who worp snore xcuou, in exactly 

tythpR, wkI oxWuding iheir authority, than in.OTt^W^ting the 
sublime truth* and precepts of the Aim y»t these very 

apostles are said to have wrou(|(fct SttipeBdoui miiacle^ _ 

ril Alwiinus apiid Wilh^mum Malmosbur* Ue G«st» Ko- 
omm Anfeloruro, Jib. i. cap. iv> p. 23. inter Berum Awicar. 
&;riptorB8. Franoofurti, A. D. IW- «*<»»• 1“ dne work we 
find the Wlowias passage, which proves what we have said 
with respect to the unworthy htedt^ that were used in con- 
verting tlie Saxons: “Antoni Sexone* et oowtea JJresoniim 
uopulh instante Rege Carob, alios pnemiis «t alios npimssolhci- 
toutes ad fidera Christi convena sunt.” *" 

the Capitularia Regtim Fiancor. tom. i p. 2*6. md 2o2. Fr^ 
the first of these passages we balsa, that ihose of tW who 

abandoned the pagan siiperrtiti«ai« wow “ Motored tpi the liberty 

VOL. II. ^ 
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CENT, ^itiona, indeed^ M^ere soon after renewed, and 
PAirr^ f^"i®oted by Widdkind and Albion, two of the 
^ mo^ Valiant among the Saxon chiefs, who at- 
~ ^ ~ tempted to abolish the Oiristiau worship by the 
same violent methods which had contributed to its 
estabHshment. But the courage tmd liberality of 
Chatlemagne^ alternately employed to suppress 
this new rebellion, engaged these chiefs to make 
a public and solemn profession of Christianity 
in the year 785, and to promise an adherence to 
that divine religion for the rest. of th(-ir days [A]. 

* To prevent, however* the Saxons -from renouncing 
a religion which th^ bad embraced with rcv 
Inctance, several bishops were appointed to reside 
. among them, schools also were erected, and mo- 
nasteries founded, that the means of instruction 
might mot be wanting. The same precaautions 
were employed among the Huns in Pannonia, to 
maintain in the profession of Christianity that 
fierce people whom Charlemagne had converted 

they had itJiifeited by the fkte of arms, and freed from the obli- 
gation of paying tribute \ and, in the second, we find the fol- 
lowing severe law, tlmt “ every Saxon who contemptuously 
refused to re<^ive the saerament ot baptism, and persisted in his 
adherence to was to be punished with death.” While 

such rewards and punishments were employed in the cause of 
religion, there was no occasion for miracles to advance its pro- 
gress, for these motives were sufficient to draw all mankind to 
an hypocritical and extermd profession of the gospd; but it is 
easy tb imagine what sort of Christians the Saxons must have 
been, who were dragooned ipto the church in this abominable 
manner. Compare with the authors mentioned in this note. 
l 4 iuii 0 ius Oe vetei'i more Imptixandi Judmos et Itifideles, cap. v. 
va* p, 7021, tom- ii. opp, part II, This author assures us, tliat 
Adrian, tho'Amt Jloiuan pontiff of that name, honoured wiih bis 
approbatlmi CSharleUiagne's mothof) of converting the Saxons. 

[fe] Eginarifis,' De Vita Caroli M. Adam Bremensis, lib. i. 
cap, viii. See also the writei-s of the history and exploits of 
Charlemagne, which are mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, ia 
Ids Bibliotheoa lAtlna medli mi, tom, u p. 9fi9, 
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to the faith, when exhausted and dejected by cest. 
various defeats, they were no longer able to make 
head against his victorious arms, and chose rather 
to be Christians than slaves [/J. 

VII. Succeeding generations, tilled with axbejudg- 
grateful sense <rf the famous exploits which Char- 
lemagnc had performed in Uie service of Christi-fora of’tbe 
unity, canonized his memory, and turned this ‘°"J *”'°°* 
bloody warrior into an eminent saint. In thechJie/ 
twelfth century, Fwnleric L emperor of the Ro-™*^”®- 
mans, ordered Paschal IL whom he had raised 
to the pontificate, to enrol the name of this 
mighty conqueror among the ttttelary saints of the 
church [m\. And indeed Charlemagne merited 
this honour, according to the opinions which pre- 
vailed at that period of time ; for to have en- 
riched the clergy with large and magnificent dona- 
tions [n], and to have extended the boundaries of 
the church, no matter by what methods, was then 
considered as the highest merit, and as a sufficient 
pretension to the honour of saintship. But in the 
esteem of those who judge of the nature and cha- 
racters of sanctity by the decisions of the gospel 
upon tliat head, the sainted emperor will appear 
utterly unworthy of that, ghostly dignity. For, 
not to enter into a-pmticular detail of bis vices, 
v'hose number counterbalanced thtiA <rf his virtues, 
it is undeniably evident, that his ardent and ill- 
conducted zeal for the conversion of the Huns, 
Frieslanders, and Salons, was more animated hy 
the suggestions of ambition, than by a prineiple 

[t] Vita S. jRiidberti ba Hanric..Ca»i8ii I.eetioni]ius antiquis, 
tom. iii. part IL p.' 340. Pauli Debraoeni Histmia Ettdesim 
Reformat, in liungar. et Tnunihraiitt a Lampio edita, part 1. 
cap. ii. p. 10. , -*■ 

[m] Vid. Henr. Canisii Lectiones Antiqum, tom. iR. pars II. 
p. 307. tValchii Dissert, de Ckndi Magtii Caaoniaatione. 

[k] Vid. Caroli Testamentum in Stsf^'BaliiaitCa^tulaxibus 
Regum Fmneor. tom. i. p. 487. 
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CENT, of truo piety ; and that his main view in thesn 
pABT^i exploits was to subdne the converted 

1^. 'i nations under his dominion, and to tame them to 
his yoke, which they supported with impatience, 
and shook off by frequent revolts. It is, more- 
over, w^ known, that this boasted saint made 
no scruple of seeking Uie alliance of the infidel 
Saracens, that he might be more effectually en- 
abled to crush the Greeks, notwithstanding their 
profession of the Christian religion [o]. 

And of the VIH. Tlic many and stupendous rawacles, 

which are said to ..have been wrought by the 
said to have Christian mission^^, who were sent to convert 
the barbarous nations, have lost, in our times, 
this ccn> the credit they obtained in former ages. The 
corrupt disci{dine that then prevwled admitted 
of those iallacious stratagems, which are veiy 
improperly eaUed pious frauds ; nor did the he- 
rsdds of the gospel think it at all urilawful to ter- 
rify or allure to the profession of Christianity, by 
fictitious pradi^^, tliose dWurate hearts, wdiich 
they could not suMue by reason and argument. 
It is not, however, to he supposed, tlmt all those, 
who acquired renown by their miracles, were 
chargealde with this fanatical species of artifice 
and fraud. For on the one band, those ig- 
norant and superstitious nations were dispos^ 
to look upon, as mir^qlpus, every event which 
had an unusual aspect^ so, on the other, the 
Christian doctors themselves were so uninstruct- 
ed and supenfidUd, so little acquainted with the 
powers of nature, and the relations and con- 
nexions of things in their ordinary course, that 
uncommon events, however natural, were con- 
sidered by them as mitocidous interpositions of 
the Most High. This will appear obvious to 
such as, void of supei'stition and partiality, read 

[o'] See Basnage, Hiatoire des Juifa, tom. ix. cap. ii. p. 40. 
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the Acts of the Saints who flourished in this and cent. 
the following cehturies. " 

CHAPTER 11. 

Coneemuiff the Caiamitous Events that happen^ 
to the Church dhmnp this Century. 

I. The eastern empire had now fallen from The s»ra. 
its former strength and grandeur, through 
repeated shocks of dreadfm rerolutions, imd tbeters in ti.c 
(ionsuming power of intestii^ calamities. The®*®*' 
throne was now become the seat of teiror, in- 
quietude, and suspicion; nmr was reign at- 
tended with an uninterrupted tranq^ity. In 
this century three emperors were dethroned, 
loaded with ignominy, and sent into banishment. 

Under Ueo the kaurian, and his son Constan- 
tine, surnarned Copronymus, arose that fatal 
(ionlroversy about the worship of images, which 
proved a source of innumerable calamities and 
troubles, and weakened, almost incredibly, the 
force of the empire. These trouWes and dissen- 
sions left the Saracens at liberty to ravage the 
provinces of Asia and Africa, to oppress the 
Greeks in the most barbarous manner, and to 
extend their tenitories and dominion on all sides, 
as also to oppose every where the prepress of 
Christianity ; and, in some places, to extiipate it 
entirely. B«it the troubles of the empire, and 
the lialamities of the church did not end here: 
f(*r about the middle of this century, they were 
assailed by new enemies, still more fierce and 
inhuman than these whose usumations they had 
hitherto suffered. These were t^ Turks, a tribe nie snenr. 
of the Tartars, or at least their descendants, udio, ‘‘'® 
bn'aking forth from the inaccessible wilds about 
mount Caucasus, ovei'spread Colchis, Iberia, and 
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CENT. Albania, rushed from thence into Armenia, and, 
PAST I having subdued the Saracens, turned their 
i victorious arms against the Greeks, whom, in 
process of time, they reduced under their do- 
minion. 

Their pro- II. Ih the year 71 4, the Saracens crossed the sea, 
gr^^mthe se^rates Si»ain from Africa, dispersed the 
army of Kodei^ king of the Spanish ^ths [/>], 
whose defeat was principally due to the treachery 
of their general Julian, and made themselves 
masters <rf the greatest part of the territories of 
this vanquished prince? About the same time 
the empire of the Visigoths, which had subsisted 
in Spain above three hundred years, was totally 
. overturned by these fierce and savage in^udei-s, 
who also took possession of all the maritime coasts 
of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to the 
river Rhone, from whence they made frequent 
excursions, and rav^ed the neighboui‘ing coun- 
tries with ■fire and sword. 

The rapid progress of these bold invadei’s m as, 
indeed, chedcetl by Charles Martel, who gsiimMl 
a signal victory over them in a bloody action near 
the city of Poictiers, A. D. [ 7 ]- But the 
vanquished spoilers soon recovered their strength 
and their ferocity, and retonied with new violence 
to their devastations. This engaged Charlemagne 
to lead a formidable army into Spain, with a 
design to deliver that whole country from the 
oppressive yoke of the Saracens ; but this gi-and 
enteiprize, though it did not entirely miscarry, 
was not, however, attended with the signal success 

[pi Jo- Marian^ Rerum FliHpamranim, lib- cap- 
Euscibe Ronaudot. Hiirtoit« F*ati1arrb. Alexandrin. p. 253. Jo. 
do Ferreraa, Hist. d’Espafroo, torn. ii. p. 42^. 

.[v3 Raubiii Diaconua, De Gestia Longobard. lib. vi. cap. xlvi. 
liii. Jo. Mariana, Renun HL^an. lib. vii. cap. iii. liayle’M Dic- 
tionary, at the article Abdenunm, Ferreras, Hist, d’Espagne, 
tom. ii. p. 453. 
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that was expected froip it [r}. Th© inroads lof, 
this warlike people were felt by many of the 
western provinces, besades those of . France and 
Spain. Several parts of Italy suffered from their 
incursions ; the island of Sardinia was reduced 
under their yokej apd ^cily was ravaged wid 
oppressed by them m the, most mhiunan manner. 
Hence the Qiristian rt^iglon in Spain and Sar. 
dinia suffered inexprea»My under these violent 
usurpers. 

In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the 
Christians were asi^ailed 1;^ another sort , of ene- 
mies ; for all such as adhered to the pagan sn^er- 
stitions beheld them with the most inveterate 
hatred, and persecuted them witit the most un- 
relenting violence and fury [#], Hence, in seve- 
ral places, castles and fortresses were erected 
to restrain the incursions of these barbarian 
zealots. 

[r] Henr. de BuHau, TeiitAche Keyser-und Reich’s Histoire^t 
tom. ii. p. S92. Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. iu p. 506. 

[.^3 Servati Lupi Vita Wigheiti, p. 304. 
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THE ISTER^At HISTORY OP THE CHURCH. 

. CHAPTER I. 

, Ckmcermng the State of. Letters aurd Phihsoplt^y 
durmff this Century. 

CENT. E There were not wonting among tlie Greeks 
VIII. men of genius and talents, who might hare con- 
tributed to prevent the total decline trf literature ; 
but their zeal was damped by the tumults and de- 
Jkaroing solations that reigned in the empire ; and while 
among the both cliurch aiid stato were menaced with ap- 
preaching ruin, the learned were left destitute of 
that protection which gives both vigour and success 
to the culture of the arts and sciences. Hence, 
few or none of the Greeks were at all famous, 
either for elegance of diction, true wit, copious 
erudition, or a zealous attachment to the study of 
philosophy, and the inve^igation of truth. Frigid 
homilies, insipid nan'ations of the exploits of pre- 
tended saints, vain and subtle disputes about un- 
essential and trivial subjects, vehement and bom- 
bastic declamations for or against the erection 
and worship of images, histories composed without 
method or jiidgment ; such were monuments of 
Grecian learning in this miscible age. 

Tlie pro- H. It must, however, be observed, that the 
AntUl-*”* Aristotelian philosophy was taught every where 
I'iai, phiio- in the public schools, and was propagated in all 
places with considerable success. The doctrine 
of l^lato had lost all its credit in the schools, 
after the repeated sentences of condemnation that 
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had l)eei| pa^ed U|wn tlic opinions of Origen, cent, 
and the troubles which the Nestorian and Ekity* 
ehian controversies had excited in the charoh j 
so that Platonism now was almost confined to the 
solitary retreats of the meoastic orders. Of all 
the writers in this ceotmy, who contributed to 
the illustration and progress of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, the most emiamt was John Bamas* 
cenus, who composed a coneise, plain, and com- 
prehensive view of the dot^ines of the Stagirite, 
for the instruction of the nwre ^orant, and in 
a mamier adapted to omimon capadties. This 
little work excited nfimbrnw, hcdh in Greece and * 
Syria, to the study of ^atphilosophyy whose pro- 
selytes increased daily. The Nes^orians and Ja- ’ 
cobitps were also extremely diligent in the study 
of Aristotle’s writingis frmn whence they armed 
themselves with sophisms and quibbles, which 
they employed against the Greek’s in the con- “ 
troversy concerning the natnre and person of 
Christ. 

111. The literary history of the Latins exhibits The at 
innumerable instances m the grossest ignor-®^'*"’",’,"^ 
ance [«], which will hot, however, appear surpris- r^tins. i.y 
ing to sudi as consider, with attention, the state 
Europe, in this century. If we except some poor 
r(unaius of learning, which were yet to be found 
at Home, and in rortain dries of Italy [i], the 
sciences seemed to Imve abandoned the conti- 
nent, and fixed their rosidence in Britain and Ire- 
land [c]. Those, therefore, of the Latin writers, 
who were distingotshed by their learning and 
genius, were all (a few French and Italians 

la2 Vid. Stepb. Baliix. Obserrat ad Reguiouem PrumieiieeiB, 
p. 540. 

[^J Lud* Ant. Mumtorii Anti^. Italicse MedU iEvi, tam. Hi. 

p. 811 . 

Jac. Usserius, Prsef. ad Syllogen Epiatakrum tJil)(Miii« 

carum. 
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exeepted) either ][^Fitigh or hootch, su<^ p Aleuin, 
Bede, £^hert Ctemeas, Ihingtdias, Acca, ainl 
others. Chaiieomgne, whose .pcditicid talents 
were embellished by a considerable degree of 
learnings and an frdent zeal Ibr the culture of tlie 
sciences, endeavoured to dis^ the prolbond ig- 
norance that reigned in his dominions ; in which 
exc^lent undertaking he was animated and di- 
rected by the councils of Alcuin. With this view, 
he drew, first from Italy, and afterwards from Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, 
who had distinguished themselves in the various 
branches of literatui’e; and excited the several 
orders of tlie cleigy and monks, by variotis en- 
couragements, and the nobility, and others of 
eminent rank, by bis own example, to the pur- 
suit of knowledge in all its branches, human and 
divine. 

IV. In the prdsecution of this noble design, 
the greatest part ctf the bishojw erected, by the 
express order of the emperor, cathedral schools 
(so called from their lying contiguous to the prin- 
cipal church in each diocese), in which the youth, 
which were s^ apart for the service of Christ, 
received a learned and religious education. Tliose 
also of tlie abbots, who had imy zeal for the cause 
of Christianity,, opened schools in their monaste- 
ries, in which the more learned of the fraternity 
instructed sucdi as were designed for the monastic 
state, or the sacerdotal order., in the Latin lan- 
guage, and other branches of learning, suitable to 
theii* future destination. It was formerly believed 
that the university of Paris was erected by Char- 
lemagne ; but this opinion is rejected by such as 
have studied, uith impm*tialit;^ the history of 
this age; though it is. undeniably evident, that 
this great prince had the honour of laring, in 
some measure, the foundation of that noble insti- 
tution; and that the beginnings from vt'hich it 
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arose were oa'ing entirely to lihn However cent. 
tins question be decided, it is nndenialdy ecrtain, 
that the zeal of this enaperor for the propagai(Soff\^^^ 
and advancement of letters, was very greats and ^ ^ 

manifested its ardour by a consid^ble number of 
excellent estaldishments ; nOr among others mu^ 
we pass in silence the fsanoi» I^atine school, 
which he erected with a View to banish ignorance 
from his court; and in which the princes of the 
blood, and the children of the nobility, wtere edu- 
cated by the most learned and illustriotts masters 
of the times £<;3* ' 

V. These excellent establishments were not, But noi at. 
however, attended with the desired success ; nor j^'*^^*^^ 
was the improvement of the youth, in learning *ncces». , 
and virtue, at all proportioned to the pains that 
were taken, and the- bounty that u'as' bestowed 
t o procure them a liberal education. , This, in- 
deed, will not appear suiprising, wlten we con- 
sider, that the most leamedfand renowned masters 
of these times were men of very little genius and 
abilities, and that their system of erudition and 
])hiloso])hy was nothing more than a lean and 
ghastly skeleton, equuHy unlit for ornament and 
use. The whole cirde of tlie sciences was com- 
posed of what they called the seven liberal arts, 
viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetics, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy {/] ; ttietbi'ee former 

» ' _ ' - 7 

[<^] The reasons that have been used, to prove Charle- * 
magne the ftmnder of the univermty of Paris, are aecuratelf 
collected in Du Boulay, Histtnrise Academism Paris, tom. i. 
p. 91, But tliey have been refuted by tlm following learned 
men in a victorious manner, viz. Mahillon, Act. Sanct. Ord, 

Benedict, torn. v. Pru^f. sect. 181, 1^. Launoy. Claud. JoTy, 

De Scholis. ^ . 

[e] Boulay, Histor. Academ. Paris, tcnii. i. p- 281. Mabil- 
lon, 1. c. sect. 179. ' 

[/3 Herm. Conringii Antiqultat. Academics, Diss. iii. p. 80. 

Jae. ’I'^horoasii Proe^ammata, p. SS8. Observation. Hal^nsiuin, 
torn. vi. Observ. xiv. p. 1 16. 
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CB^jfT. of which they di 8 ting 4 i«^d by the title of tri- 
viii, vium, arid the four latter by that of quadrivium. 
Nothing can be eenwived more wretchedly bar- 
barous than the aiianner in which these sciences 
were tati^ht, a^ we may easily perceive from Al- 
cuin’s treati^ clmceEHiDg them j and the dis- 
sertations of St. Ac^stin on the same subject, 
which were in the highest repute at this time. 
In the greatest part of the schools, the public 
teadieia ventured no further than the trivium, 
and confined their instructions to grammar, rhe- 
toric, and logic : they, however, who, after passing 
the trivium, and also the quadrivium, were de- 
sirous of rising yet higher in their literary pursuits, 
were exhorted to appJj^ themselves to the study of 
Cassiodore and Boethius, as if the progress of hu- 
man knowledge was bounded by the discoveries of 
those two learned writers. 

CMAPTER II. 

Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of thr 
Church, and its Form of. Government during 
this Century. 

The vices of I, That corruprion of manners, which dis- 
honoured the cleigy in the foimer century, in- 
creased, instead of diminishing, in this, and dis- 
covered itself under the most odious characters, 

. both in the eastmi and western provinces. In the 
east there arose the most violent dissensions and 
quarrels amqtig the bisbojis^ mid doctoors of the 
chui'ch; who, forgetting the duties of their stations, 
and Uie cause of Christ in which they were en- 
gaged, threw the state into‘ combustion by their 

Iff'] Alcuini Opera, part II- p. 1245, edit. Quereetaui. It 
ia, however, to be observe, that the treatise of Aleuiii, here 
referred to, h not only imperfect, but is also almost entirely* 
trasuscribed from Cassiodore. 
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OQtrageouB damours, and their iscaiidaionti diti- cekt. 
sions ; and even went so far as to emferae thior 
hands in the blood of their brethren who difffeiM 
from them in opinud)^ In ttue western wdrli^ 
Cliristianity w^ not less ifisgrae^ by tibe liv«s 
and actions of thoi^ who pretended to the 
luminaries of the church, and who ought to have 
been so in Wiidily, by exhibiting exateples of piety 
and virtue to their flock. The abandoned 
themselves to their passions without moderation « 
or restraint-, they were distinguiidied by their 
luxury, their gluttony, and their lust 5 they gave 
themselves up to dissipations of various jkinds, to 
the pleasures of hunting, and, what was still more 
remote from their sacred character, to military 
studios [4] and enterprizes. They had also so 
far extinguished every principle of few and shame, 
that they became incorrigible ; nor could the va- 
rioiis laws enacted against their vices by Carloman, 

Pepin, and Charlemagne, at all contribute to set 
bounds to their licentiousne^, or to bring about 
their reformation [»3. 

Jl. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithstanding Tlie vene- 
the shocking nature of such vices, especially 
a set of men whose profession obliged them to cltijgy were 
display to the world the attractmg lustre of vir-^'f^J"*^® 
tuous example j and notwitlistanding the perpe- 
tual troubles and coniplaints which these vices 
occasioned j the clergy were still held, (M>rrupt as 
they were, in the highest veneration, and were 
honotired, as a sort of deities, by the submissive 
multitude. This venemtion for the bishops and 
clergy, and the influence and authority it gave 
then! over the people, were, indeed, carried 
much higher in the U'ost than in the eastern pro. 

[A] Swph. Baluzhw, ad Rapnon. PramienWHi, p. S03. 

Wilkins, Cuncilia Map»» Britamii®, t»m. i. p. 90. 

[i] SWph. Baliw. Capitular. Regum Fraaow. to% i. p.'189. 

208/276. 403. &(;. 
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•Vinces } and tJie reasons df this difference will 
appear manifest to such as consider the customs 
and ihanners that prevailed among the barbarous 
nations, which were, at this time, masters of 
Europe, befiwe>*t3ieir conversion to Christianity. 
All th^na^ns, during their continuance under 
the darkness of ps^anism, were absolutely enslaved 
to tiieir priests : without whose counsel £md autho- 
rity they transacted nothing of the least import- 
ance, either ia civil or military affairs (]i]. Upon 
their conversion to Christianity, they, therefore, 
thought proper to transfer to the ministers of their 
new religion, the rights arid privileges of their 


[Xi] Julius CiiBsar, De Bello Gallic^ lib. n. jcap. 13. “ Druides 
ma^o BiiTLt apud eoB houore: imin fere de omnibuB contro- 
versiis, publicis privatisque, eonstituunt ; et, si quod est ad- 
ftiissum facinus> si cxedes facta, si de hsereditate^ si de finibiis 
contmT^i^ia est, iidem deceniiiiit> praunia pcenasque const!- 
tuunt:.«i qui aut privatiis aut pubbeus eorum decreio non ste- 
tit, aaci'iSdiia mterdkuii[t*~Druides a bello abesse con8ut*ve- 
runt, Deque tributa iina cum reliquis j>endunt : uiilitiae vneatio- 
netn, onmiuibque rerutn habent iinmumtatein. "Jaiilis excitati 
prseimia, et sua aponte multi in diacipHnam conveniuut, et a pa- 
i^ntibm propinquiaque Tacitus (De mor. Gcma- 

norum, cap. 7. p. SSIsf edit. Gronov.) expresiiieH also tlie power 
mid authority of the priests or Druids in the following!: terms : 
** Neque enim aiiiroadvertere, neque vinclre, neque veilieraiv 
^idem, nisi sace^otibuH poinissuui, non quani in pienam, 
mec dusts jussu, sed Tolut Deo imperante.'" And again cap* ii. 

Silentium per sacerdote% quibns et turn coercendi jus est, 
imp^ratur/* Helmoldus, Cbron. Sclavorurn, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. 
p. 90. expi^B^s himself to the same puipose, “ Major Flaini- 
nis, quam Regi.^, apud qtsos veneratio And again, lib* 

n. cap. :di.^ p. Rex apud eos modiem mtitni^ionis est 

conqjaratione I^iniius. IHe enim responsa perquirh — Rex 
et papulua ad iUIus iiutum petKlenf I'his ancient custom 
of honom*ing tboir priests, and aubmitting, in all things, to 
their decisions, was still presemd by the Germans, and the 
other European nations, after their conversion to Christianity ; 
and this furnishes a satisfactory answer to tl*at question, viig. 
How it came to pass that the Christian priesthood obtained 
in the west that enornaous degree of autiu)rity» whicli is so 
contrary to the positive precepts of Christ, and the nature 
and genius of his divine religion* 
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former priedfo ; imd the Christian bishops, in their cent. 
turn, were not only ready to accept the t^fer, htit 
used all their diligence and dexterity to secure and 
assert to theinselvies and their successors, the do- 
minion and auth<mty which the ministers pa- 
ganism had u£Hn|>ed of(^ mi ignorant and bru^h 
people. ' 

JXI. The honours and privileges, which the mirrichcH 
western nations had voliintarily ©onferred upon'^'j^^’ 
the hishopSi and other, doctors of the church, privilege 
were now au^ented with new and unmense 80-“““*^““** 
cessions of opulence and an^oiity. Tlie endow- 
ments of the churches and monasteries, and the 
revenues of the bishops, were hitherto consider- 
able; but in this century a new and ingenious 
method was found out of acquiring much greater 
riches to the church, and of increasing its wealth 
through succeeding ages. An opinion prevailed 
universally at this time, though its ^thors are 
not known, that the punishment which the righ- 
teous judge of the world has reseiTed fbr the trans- 
gressions of the wicked, vras to be. prevented and 
annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the 
saints, to the churches and dergy. In conse- 
quence of this notion, the great arid opulent, who 
wore, generally speaking, the most remarkable 
for their flagitious and abominable lives, oflFered, 
out of the abundance which they had received by 
inheritance, or acquired 1 ^ rapine, rich donations 
to departed saints, their ministers upon earth, and 
the keepers of tlie temples that were creeled in 
their honour, in order to avoid the sufferings an 4 
penalties ^nexed by the prirists to transgresssion 
in this life [t], and to escape tile misery de- 


TIm! tempoKil penalties here mentioned were rigorous 
farts, hodily paius and mortificatioas long and frequent 
prayers, pilgrimtwes- W the tombs of saiitn and martyrs, aud 
such like austerities. These were the penalties whieh the 
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Rounoed i^lnst tiie wicked in a future state. 
Tilts new and commodions method of making 
atonament for iniquity was the priincipal source 
of Uiose immense treasures^ whidh, from this 
period, to flow in upon the clerj^, tlie 

churcbos, and mmiasteries, and continued to en* 
rich them through succeeding ages down to the 
present time £ii»3. 

IV. But here it is highly worthy of observation, 
that the donations which princes and persons of 
the first rank presented, in order to made expia- 
tion for their sins, and to satisfy the justice of 
God, and the demands of the clergy, did not 
only consist in those private possessions, which 
every citizen may enjoy, and with which the 
churches aiul convents were already abundantly 
enriched : no ; these donations were carried to a 
much more extravagant length, and tlie church 
was endowed with sevei'al ca those public grants, 
which me peculiar to princes and sovereign states, 
and which are ccnnmonly cjalled r^alia, or royal 
domains. Emperors, kin^, and princes, signa. 
lized their superstitious veneration for the clergy, 
by investing bishop®, churches, and monasteries, 
in the possession of whole prcmuces, cities, castlcss, 
and fortresses, with all the rights and prerogatives 
of sovere^rty that were annexed to them under 
tho dominion of their former masters. Hence it 

priests imposed upon sudb as liad confessed their crimes ; and as 
they were sifigiihrly grievous to those who had led voluptuous 
lives^ and were deidrUus cumtinuing in the same course of ticen- 
tLous pleasure, i^feminacy, and eiiae ; the richer sort of transgies** 
sors embraced eagerly this new method of expiation, and willingly 
gave a part of their substance to avoid such liievere and rigorous 
penalties. 

[ 7M ] Hence hy a known form of speech, they who offered do- 
nations to the church or clergy were said to do this for die roiiomp- 
tioa of their souls, and tlie gifts tfiemseJves were generally called 
the price of transgression. See I^ud. Ant. Muratorii liiss. de 
Hedemptione Peccatomm, iu his Antiquitatea itafiem medii «evi^ 
tom. r* p. 712. 
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came to pass that they, who, by their holy {bw- ceut. 
fession, were appointed to proclaim to the ^rorM^ 
the vanity cd* fauman grandeur, and to insmre 
into the mintfe of mm,, by their instructions aitd 
tboir exmnple* a ooido contemid of sublunary 
things, became themselves soaiHl^ous spectat^ 
of worldly pomp^ ^bition, and eplendor ; were 
created dukes, counts, and marques, judges, 
legislators, and soveihelgiis; mtd not bply gave 
laws to nalaons, but alim, upon many^oocai^ons, 
gave battle to their enemi^, at the head of nu- 
merous arniies of tibeir Own raising. It is here 
t hat we arc to look for the soaroe of those dread- 
ful tumults and calamities that i^ead desolation 
through Europe in after-times, particularly of 
those bloody wars concerning inv^itures, and 
those obstinate contentions and dispute about 
the regalia. 

V. The excessive donations that wm*e made The causes 
to the clergy, and that extravagant liberality that^“®“,Jg_ 
augmented daily the troasures of the European miity to the 
churches (to which 'tliese donations and this libe-'*®'^^* 
rality were totally confined) began in this cen- 
tury ;• nor do we find any exainples <rf the like 
munificence in preceding times. From- hence we 
may conclude, that these dpimtions were owing 
to customs peculisw to the European imtions, and 
to the maxims of policy that were establislmd 
among those warlike people. The kings of these 
nations, who were emplbyed, either in usurpation 
or self-^fence, endeavoured, by all means, to at- 
tach w'armly to their interests those whom they ■ 
considered as their friends .and clients } and, for 
this purpose, they distribute iunong them exten- 
sive territories, cities, and fortresses^ with the 
various rights and privileges belonging to them, 
reserving to themselves no more than the supreme 
dominion, and also the military service of their 
powerful vassals. This then being the method of - 
VOL. ir. o 
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cEitT. governing customaty in Eur-<^, it was esteemed 
pwnoi» a high instance of political prudence 
to distribute wiong the bishc^, and other Chris- 
tian doctors^ same sort oi donations that they 
had formerly made to their generals and clients j 
for it is iMjt to be believed, that sTJperstition alone 
wa||ia}wtiy8 the principle that drew forth tlicir li- 
ber^ity. ' Tliey ex{)ected more fidelity and loy- 
alty from a set of men, who were bound by the 
obligationa of religion, and consecrated to the 
service of Ood, than from a body of nobility, 
composed of fierce and impetuous warriors, and 
accustomed to little else than bloodshed and ra- 
pine. And they hoped also to cbeck.tbe sedi- 
tious and turbulent spirits of their vassals, and 
maintain them in their obedience, by the in- 
fluence and authority of the bisliops, whose com- 
mands were highly respected, and whose spiritual 
thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, 
struck terror into the boldest and most resohite 

hearts [»3- 


The Tieemint here of die ti«e of, the clerpry to «»rh 
eni^inoiiB degreeR of opulence and enthority, in coiTohorated by 
the following remarkable paneage of William of iVTalniesbnry 
(lib. V. De Rebus Gestis Jiegum Angliap), “ Carolus Mjigiiiis, 
pro coxitundenda gentiuni illarum ferocia, omues pene tenas 
erelesm oontulemt, eoncilioaiRsime peipendens, nolle sacri ordiins 
homines .tarn qmm laicos, fidelitatein Domini rejicere : 

prapterea ai laici reheWarenti illoR posse excoimnunicationis auc- 
toiitste at poteatia* severitate compescete/' This is doubtless 
the true rernm wby Cbarlemaierne^ who wa« far from being a 
auperatfttbtts prince, or a slave to the clergy, aiigmefited so vastly 
the jurisdiction of the Homan pontiff in Germany, Italy, and t)je 
other countries, where he had extended his conquests, and accu- 
mulated upon the lushops such ample possessions* He ex- 
pected more loyalty and submission from the f;lei‘gy than fi-om 
the laity ; and he augmented die ricliea and authority of the for- 
mer, in order to secure his throne against the assaults of the 
' latter. As the Inshops were universally held in the liighest ve- 
neration, be made use of tlieir influence in diecking the rebellious 
apirit of his dukes, counts, and knights, w^ho were fi^qwently 
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VI. This prodigious accession to the opnlMoe cent. 
and authority of the clergy in the west h^ghn at 
their head, the Roman pontiff, and spread gr^ri- 
ally from thence among the inferior bishops, and 
also among the sacerdotal and monastic orders. lyCthe 
The barbarous nations, who received the gospel, *^"1“ 
looked upon the hisHop of Rome as the succ^or *’““***■ , 
of their chief druid, or high priest. And as this 
tremendous druid had enjoyed, under the darkness 
of paganism, a boundie^ aulJiority, and had been 
treated with a degree of veneration, that, through 
its servile excess, degenerated into teiTor ; so the 
barbarous nations, upon their cdhversion to Chris- 
tianity, thought pn^r to confer upon the chief 
of the bishops the same hopotir8;and the same 
authority that had formerly been vested in their, 
arch-druid [o]. The Roman pontiff received, with * 


TtTy trouhWom^. f<»r sA^tatice, bad iiaudi to 

f<>ar from tlie dukes* of Benevento, Spoleto, a»d Capua^ when 
tlie pfivernirient of the Lomhard.s was overturned : he therefore 
niHflo over a coimiderabk part of Italy to the Roman pontiff, 
whose jffhostly authority, opulenoe, and threatenings, were so 
})ro]»er to restmin those powerful and Ytndietive princes from 
seditious insum^tions^ or to quell siieh tumults as they might 
venture to excite. Nor u-as (.'harkmagne the only prince who 
hfojoured the clergy from aiich political views ; the other kings 
and princes of Ewixipe acted much in the same manner, and 
from the same principles, as will appear evident to all who coa- 
sider, wdth attention, the ff^rtna of government, and the methods 
of goveniing, that took place in this century* So that the ex- 
cessive augmentation of sacerdotal opulence and authority, which 
many look upon as the work df superstition alone, was, in many 
instances, an effect of political prudence* We shall consider, 
presently, the teiTors of excommunication, w^hich Vi'illiam of 
Malmesbury touches but cursorily in the lattisr words of the 
passage^ aimve quoted. 

[o] Cmsar speaks thus of tlie chief or arch-druid; ‘‘ 
omnibus dnuflibu.s prsp est unus, qui sum mam inte* eos (Cel^) 
hahet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, si qui ex reliquis excellit 
dignitate, succedit. At si sunt plures pares, su ffiragio Druidum 
adlegitur : nonnunquam etiam armis de principatu contendunt.'' 
'V’^de Jul. Caesar, De Bello GaUieo, lib. vi. c. 13. 

Q 2 
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something more thaft a mere ghostly delight, 
these august J^vil^es' : and lest, upon any 
change of affairs, attempts might be made to 
deprive him of the&, he strengthened his title 
to these extraordinary honours, by a variety of 
passages drawn from ancient histoiy, and, what 
waS|^tiU more astonishing, by aiguments of a 
reli^oiis nature. This conduct of a superstitious 
peo^ swidled the arrogance of the Roman druid 
to an enomaous size; and gave to the see of 
Rome that high }H«-emihence, and that despotic 
authority, in civil and political matters, that were 
unknown to fcrnmr ages. Hence, among other 
unhappy circumrtances, ar^ie that roost mon- 
strous and most perrncious opinion, that such 
persons as were excluded from the commmiion of 
the church by the pontiff himself, or any of the 
bishops, forfeited thereby not only Rieir civil rights 
and advante^es as citizens, but even the common 
claims and privileges of humanity. This hon id 
opinion, which was a/atal source of wars, massa- 
cres, and rebellious without number, and w'liich 
contrilmted more than any thing else to augment 
and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappily 
for Europe, borrowed by Christians, or rather by 
the cleigy, firom tlie pa^n superstitious [/?]. 

TbottgU exroroinunicattMi, from the time of Constantine 
the Great, was, in every part of die Cliristian world, attended 
widi many disagreeable effects, yet its highest terrors were con- 
fined to Europe, wliere its aspect was truly formidable and hi- 
deous. < Jt acquired also, in die eigh^ century, new accessions 
of terror ; so diat, from tliat period, the excommunication prac- 
tised in Europe differed entirely from that which was in use in 
other parts of Christendom. Excommunicated persons were in- 
deed considered, in all places, as objects of aversion both to God 
and men; but they were not, on this account, robbed of the 
privileires of citisens, nor of the rights of humanity ; much less 
were those kings and prince**, whom an insolent bishop, had 
thought proper to exclude from the communion of die chuich, 
supposed to forfeit, on that accmmt, their crowns or their terri- 
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VII. We (See in the annals of the Frencfe nation cent. 
the following remarkable and shooking instance 
of the enormous power that waa» at this lime, 
vested in the Roman pontiff. Pepin, who was 
mayor of tlie palace to Cbilderic III. and who, in 
the exercise of that high office* was possessed, 11^ tains an ad- 
reality, of the royal power and authorife notau^orityf" 
contented M*ith this, aspired to the titles aA ho-l'y'^*™"'- 
liours of majesty, aa^ forin<^. die design of de-b!*onor' 
throning bis sovereign. For this purpose, the*’®P'”- 
states of the realm were assembled by Pepin, 

A. D. 751 ; and though they were devoted to the 
interests of this ambitions usurper, thej gave it 
as their opinion, that the bishop of Rome was 
previously to be consulted, ;whether the execution 


toripK. from contury, it vim qilito odierwiRe in 

Europe; exeommuwication receiired tliat infernal power wltich 
dissolved all connexions; so that tliose whom tlm biskops, or 
their chief, excluded from church communion, wf^e deg:raded to 
a level with ilte hea^rts. Under thla komd sentence, the king, 
the ruler, tlie kusbmid, the father, iiay, even the man, forfeited 
all their rights, all their advantages', ciainis of nature, and tlie 
privileges of society What dim was the origin of this unuatu* 
ra1 power which exconununicatian acquired? It was hriedy as 
follows : ll{)on die conversion of the harharous nations to Chris* 
tiariity, diese new and ignorant proselytes confounded the excom- 
munication in use amoiig Christians, with diat which had been 
practised in the times of paganism % the pitmts of the gods, anfl 
considered them as of the same nature and effect. Tlie Koman 
pomida, on the other hand, were too artful not to countenance 
and encourage this error ; and^ therefore, employed all sorts ol* 
means to gain credit to an opinion so proper to gratafy their am- 
bition, and to aggrandize, in general^ we episcopal order* Tiiat 

* this is die true origin of the extensive and horrid influence of the 

* European and Piqial excommunication, will appear evident to 
such m cast an eye upon the fdlomng passage of .Cmsai', t>e 
Bello (TalUco, Ub^ vi. cap. IS. Si qui aut primtus out puhli- 
cus Dniidutn docredo non stetit, sacMciis interdietmt. Hmc 
pmua est apud eos gravissima* Quihus ita eat mterdietum, ii 
numero impionim et sceleratorum hahentur, ids omnes decedunt, 
aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, iie quid ex contagione 
incoinmodi accipiant ; neijue iis petentibua jus redditur, neque 
iionos ullus communicatnr.’* 
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of such a project was lawful or not. In consc# 
quence of this, amhs^sadors were sent by Pepin 
to Zachary, tibe reif^iing pontiff, with the al- 
lowing question t ‘Whether the divine law did 
not . permit a v^iant and waiiike people to de- 
throne a pnsillanimous and indolent monarch, 
who ^vas incapable of discharging any of the 
functions of royalty, and to sulistitute in his 
place one more worthy to rule, and who had 
already rendered most important services to the 
state ? The situation of Zacliary, who stood much 
in need of the succours of Pepin against the 
Greeks and Lombards, rendered his ansTi’or such 
as the usurper desired. And when this favour- 
able decision of the Roman oracle w-as published 
in France, the unhappy Childeric u'as stripped 
of his royalty.witbont the least opposition ; and 
Pepin, without the smallest resistance from any 
quarter, stepped into the throne of his master 
and his sovereign. Let tlie ahettoi-s of the papal 
authority sec, how they can justify in Christ’s 
pretended vicegerent upon earth, a decision,, 
which is so glaringly repugnant to the Iuavs and 
precepts of the divine Saviour [;/]. This dcci- 

[y] See Le Cainte Annal. FrUiiri® Ecdfis. ]Vr«sw*ray, Daniel, 
and the other Gallic and German historianK, concerning- this im- 
portant event; but paiticularly Doaimet Defew. Declaratiiuua 
Cleri Gallicani, part L p. 225. Petr. Kival DiaaertationiN liis- 
tor. et Critt(|uea sur divers Sujeta, Ditia. ii. p. 70. Disa. iii. p. 
15{>, Loatl. 1726, in 8vo. Ilenr. de Bunau, Iliftforia Imperii 
Gemianici, tom. ii. p. 288. Tliis remarkable event is not, in- 
deed related in the. same manner by all hiHtorians« and it is gene- 
rally represented under the falsest colours by those, who, from a 
apiiit of Idind nesl and excessive adulation, seize every oci'asion 
of exalting die dignity and authority of the bishops of Rome. 
Sui'.li writers assert, tiiat it was by Zachary’s authority, as pon- 
tiff'. and not in -conseqimice of his opinion as a casuist or divine, 
tliat the crown was taken from the heat! of Childeric, and placed 
upon that of Pepin. But this the French absolutely and justly 
Had it, however, been so, tlwe crimo of the pontiff would 
been much gieater th&ti it waa in neaJity. 
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sion was solemnly confirmed -by Stephen 11. tiie cent. 
successor of Zachary, who undertook a journey 
into France, in the year 754 , in order to solicit 
assistance against the Lombards ; and who, at 
the same time, dissolved the obligation of the 
oath of fidelity imd allegiance which Fepin had 
sworn to ChilderiCj-and violate by his usurpa-- 
tion, hi the year 751. And to render his title to 
tfie crown as sacred as poi^ble, Stephen anoint, 
ed and crowned him j with his wife and two sonsi 
for the second time [r]. , 

VIIL This compliance of the Homan pontiflsThesdvim. 
proved an abundant source of opulence and 
dit to tlie churchy and to its aspinng ministei's. seeoruome 
When that part of Italy u^ch was as yet sul^ect^°"^‘^®m 
to tlie Grecian empire was involved in confusion of iu i>i. 
and trouble, by the seditions and tumults which of*'" 
arose from the imperial edicits[#] against tlie Prance, 
erection and w'orsdup of im^es, the kings of the 
Loinhaixls employed the unit^ influence of their 
arms and negotiations in order to terminate these 

[r j Pepin Imti been anointed) by die legate Bonifiice at ^ 

SowtMins, after bis eikstion; but tbuiking that ceremony 
peiftwmed by tlie pope would recommend bim more to the re- 
spect of his subjects, he dt^b*ed timt it ahould be performetl anew 
by Stephen, Pepin is the first French monami who ret^eired 
this unction »» a c<n-emony of cOronatiem, at least acemding to 
tin? reports of tfie most crodihje historians. His predecessors 
were proclaimed by hein^ lifted up on a shield, and the holy 
phial of Clovis is tww umrersafly regarded as" fiibnlous. The 
custom of anointing kin|^ at their coronarion was> however, more 
ancient than the time of POpiU) and was observed long before 
that period both in Scotland and Spam, $ee fiilmurid Martene, 
l)e Antiq. Eccles, Eitib. tom, iii- cap. x. As ako Bunsu, Hts- 
tdria Imperii Germanici, tcmsiu ii, p, SOI, 8fi6, 

I^T The author has here in idew the edicts of Leo Isau- 
ricus and (L!onstantine Copronymus, llie former jHiblished in 
the year 720, a famous edict against the worship of images, which 
oci^asioned many contests and muci) disturbances both In church 
an<l state ; and the latter assembled at Constantmopk^ in the year 
754, a council of SS8 bishop^ who unanimously condemned, uui: 
only the wurrfiip, hut also the use of images. 
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CENT, oontesitsu Their success, mdeed, was only advan< 
themselves ; for they managed mat- 
t “ y ters so as to hecoane^ by degrees, masters of the 
Grecian provinces in Italy, whidb were subject to 
the exarch, who resided at Ravenna. INfayi one 
of these- noonarths, named Aistniphus, carried 
his yiews still further. Elated with these new ac- 
cessions to his dominionSj he meditated the con- 
quest ^ Bomoand its territory, and foiroed the 
mnbitioas project of redinang aU Italy under the 
yoke of the Lombards. The terrified pontiff, 
illlephen IL cddrei^ses himself to his powoiful 
patron and protector Repin, represents to him his 
deplorable condition, and ^implores his assistance. 
The French monarch embarks, with zeal, in the 
cause of the suppliant pontiff ; crosses the AJjms, 
A. D. 754i, with a numerous array}, and having 
defeat^ Aistniphus, obliged him, by a solemn 
The dona- treaty, to deliver up to the see of Rome the ex- 
archate of Ravenna,.FentapoIi8, and all the cities, 
we. caslJes, and territories which he had seized in 
the Roman dukedom. It was not, however, long 
before the Lombard prince. violated, without re- 
morse, an engagement which he had entered into 
with reluctance. In the year 75.5 he laid siege to 
Rome for the second time, but was again obliged 
to sue for peace by the victorious arms of Pepin, 
who returned into Italy, and forcing the Lombard 
to execiite, tilie treaty he had so audaciously vio- 
lated, ms^e a new grant of the exarchate [^J, and 

See Gar. Sifoniu)! De .R^o Italite, iib. tit. p. 202. 
tom- ii- Bumu^ Histoiia Gonnmiici, torn* ii- 

^ p, 301. 366. Huiatori Afinali dltalim, tom- iv. p- 3K>. 
Tbe real liftiits ^ the exarchate^ grmited hy Pejm to the 
Roman pontiff, have been much eontrovmted nmonf^ tbe 
leametl, and We» particukrly in our timeeu employed Uie 
researches of several eminent writers. Tbe bishops of Rome 
extend tbe limits of tlik exar<^te m hr m they can with 
any s^pearance of decency or piobabdRy; while tht^ir ad- 
versaries are as zealous in contracting this famous grant 
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of Pentapolis to the Boman pontiff *ind his site- cent- 
cessors in the apostolic see of St. Peter. ’ 
thus was the bishop of Bome nused to the raok of 
a temporal prince. ‘ ^ 

IX. After Ihe death of Pepin, a new attack CbarJc- 
was made upon the patrimony; of St. Peter, 

Dideric king <ff the* Leonhards, who invaded the the “heo of 
territories that had been granted by the French 
monarch to the see of Borne. In this extremity, 
Adrian L who was pontiff at that lame, fled for 
succour to Charles, the son of PefdjB, who, on 
account of his heroic ^exploits, was afterwards 
distinguished by the name of Charlemagne. 

This prince, whose enteipriring g(»ahis led him to 
seize with avidity eveiy opfwrtunity of extending 

within narro'Wer bounds^ Lild. Ant* Droitn de 

TErnpire sur TEtat Ect*.lesii»»^ue^ cup. ii« As also hb Anti* 
quitat. Ital. Medii torn, i, p. 6*^ 68. 986, 98,7. Tlie same 
author treats the matter with moi’e ctiT.tii»Hl>octicra, tom. v. p. 

790. This cotitroveiay can only he terminated with facility hy 
an infipet^ioii of Pepin’s grant of the territory in question. Fon- 
tanini, in his First Defence of the teraporal Jnrisiliction 6f the 
See of Rojwi over the City of Commachio, written in Italian, 
intiinate&i^ that this grant in ^tili in lieing, and ovan mahea ntie of 
some phi-aees that are contained in it (see the j^es 2%2 and 346 
of that work). This. Fiowever, will scarcely be believed- Were 
it indeed true that swch a deed is yet in being, its being published 
to the n^orld would he, undoubtedly, unfavourable to the preten* 
sions ami interests of the efaurefa of Kome. It is at least i^ertain, 
that in tlie recent dispute between the emperor Joseph and the 
Homan pontiff' concerning the cdty of Commachio, the partisans 
of tlie lattcnr, though frequently called upon by those of * the 
emperor to produce this grant, refused constantly to comply 
with this demand. On the other hand, it must be confessed, 
tliat Blanchinus, in his Prolegom. ad Anastaeaum de Vitis Pon- 
tif. Horn, p# has given us, from a Famesian manuscript, a 
specimen of this grant, whicli seems to cany the maiits of remote 
antiquity. Be that as it may, a multitude of witnesses unite in 
assuring us, that the remorse of a wounded, consdeuce was the 
source of Pepin^s liberality, and that his , ^ant to the Roman 
pontiff' WHS the superstitious remedy by which he hoped to ex- 
piate his enormities, and particulariy Ms horrid perfidy to his 
master Childeric. 
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CENT, his conquests, and vrbose veneration for the Ro- 

r^RT^i carried, very fai^ as much from the 

V j- y dictates of policy as superstition, adopted imme^ 
diately the cause of the trembling pontiff. He 
passed with a formidable army A. D. 774, 

overtimiBd we empire of the Lombards in Italy, 
which had subsisted above two hundred years, 
sent their exiled monarch into France, and pro- 
claiined himself king of the Lombards. These 
congests offered to Charlemagne an occasion 
of visiting Rome, where he not only confirmed the 
^ants which had been made by his father to that 
see, hut added to them new donations, and made 
to the Ronoian pontiffs a cession of several cities and 
provinces in Italy, which had not been contained 
m Pepin’s grant What those cities and pro- 
vinces were, is a question difficult to be resolved 
at this period of time, as it is perplexed with 
much oljseurity, from the want of authentic re- 
cords, by which aloue it can he decided with cer- 
tainty 

[«] See Cati Stgonius, De Itegno Italiie, lib. iii. p, 22;?. 
tom. ii. onj,. , Bitnau Histom Gernmniei, tom. ii. 

p. 368. Fetr. <le Marca De Coisvyirdia Sacertlotii et Imjterii, 
lib. i. cap. xit. p. 67. Lnd. .^uton. Muiatori Droits de 
I’Emiure stir I’Etat Ecclesiastique, cap. ii. p. 147. Conrin- 
giiis, De Impcrio Homan. German, cap. ri. The extent of 
CharlemSgne’a to the see of llotws is as much disputetl 
as tliat Fqdu* between tlte jwitisans of the pope, and 
those of the emperore. Ttiey who pleatl the cause of the Ko- 
tnan luatntaiD that Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory 
of Sabino, the duchy of Spoleto, and several othei- places, were 
solemnly granted, by Charlemagne, to St. Feter and his 
eiiccessora. They, on the other hand, who assert the rights 
of die emperor, diuiinish aa far as diey can tlie munificence 
of Charles, and confine this new grant within' narrow limits. 
The reailer may txnieult upon this subject the authors of the 
present age, who have puldished their opinions concerning the 
pretensions of the empeaors and the popes to the cities of Com- 
machio and Florence, and the duchies of Parma and Placentia ; 
but, above ^1, the learned Berret’s excellent treatiw, in- 
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X. By this act of lil)erality, which se^sas to ■ cent, 
carry in it the contradictory character^ of poB^ 
and imprudence, Charlemagne 'opened for him-* 
self a pasisage to the empire of the west, and to 
the supreme dominion over the city of Borne andtivato*" 
its territory, upon which the western empire *•’“*' “ 
seemed then to depend [«>]. He had, no doubt, 


titled DisMertatio Cliorographii^ de Jtdb MedU -®vi, f, 33. 
'I'he spirit of party in iliia cc|[itft>vei»y» m in many others, 

to have blinded the disputants on both sute of the question; 
and this, together with the difficulty of avoiding mistakes upon, 
a ptiint involved in such de<!^ obscurity, has, in many cases/ 
rendered the truth invisible to both the contending parties. 
Witli respect to the motives tbiat iflduced Cbdrlemagne to make 
tins grant, they are much less doubtful tiian the extent of tlie 
gmnt itself Adiian affirms, tbit ffie monarch « view was to 
atone for his sins by this act of liberality to the church, as we 
Hoe in a letter ftom that pontiff to Chai’kmUgno, which is pub** 
li.shed in Muratorfs S<jriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iii. part 11. 
p. 265. and of which the following pass«^. is remiu'kablc : Ye^ 
nientcH ad uo« de C'apua, quam beato Petro ajmtolorum principi 
pro uiert^ede aniinse vestr® atque semphema inemoria, cum c<^- 
teris civitatibuB, obtulistis ” It is not indeed unlikely, that 
( harleumgne, who affected that kind of piety which wan the 
chai-actenstic of this barlmrous age, mentioned this superstitious 
motive in the act of cession by which he confirmed his donation 
to the church ; but such m are acquainted with the character of 
tliis prince, and the history of tins pericxb will be cautious in at- 
tributing his generosity to this religious principle alone. His 
grand motive was, undoubtedly, of an ambitious.-' kind ; he was 
obstinately bent upon a<ldirtg the western empire to his 
iiions ; and the success of this gi*and project depended much upon 
the consent and assistance of tlie Roman pontiff, whose approba- 
tion, in those times, was sufficient to sapctify the most iniquitous 
projjects ; so that Cffiarleinagne lavished gifts upon ffie bishops of 
Home, that., by their assistance, he might assume, with a certain 
air of deiicncy, the empire of the we«t, and mnfirm his new do- 
minion in Italy. This fmlicy we have taken -notice of alretwly> 
and it must appear manifest to all who view things with tlie 
smallest degree of impartiality and attention. 

|[«)] Charles, in reality, was already emperor of the west, that 
is, the most powerful of the European monarchs. He wante<l, 
therefore, nothing more than the title of emperor, and the su- 
proine dominion in Rome and its territory, both of tyhich he ob- 
tained by the assistance of Leo III* 
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CENT, been meditating for a considerable^ time this ar- 
VI «. duous project, winch bis lather Pepin had pro- 
baWy formed b^ore him, but tl*e ciroi^rastances 
of the times obliged him to wmt for a favourable 
occasion of putting it in execution. This was 
offered him in the year 800 , when the affairs of 
the Greeks were reduced to the utmost extremity 
after the death of Leo UI. and the barbarous 
murder of his son Constantine, and while the 
impious Irene held the reins of empire. This 
favourable opportunity was seized with avidity 
by Charles, who set out for Rome, where he was 
received with the, utmost demonstrations of zeal 
by the sovereign pontiff ''^ho had entered 
into his Aiejvs, and persuaded the people, elated 
at this time witli high notions of their indepen- 
dency and elective powCT, to unite their suffrages 
in favour of this pnnoe^ and to proclaim him em- 
peror of the west [,y3* 

"j'be nature XL Charles, upon his elevation to the em- 
and form of p^i.g jjf 0jj(| fjjg govcmment of Rome, 

jiontirs seems tp have reserved to mmself only the hu preine 
dominion^ and the UTtalienable rights of majesty, 
and to have granted to the ehurch of Rome a sub- 
ordinate jnfisdiction over that ^eat city, and its 


M Uo III. 

[^y] See the liistoriane who have tattfiBnuaed %q us arcount» 
of dii« century, md especially Bunau, Historia Imperii 
Honuuio tom. ii* p»,,5B7. The partisatiis of the Ro- 

mm ptwitiftl v^etaHy maintain, that l^eo ill. by a divine 
right, vested m him as bishop of Rome, transported the 
western eiopire from the Greeks to tlie Franks, and confened 
it upon Chariem^ne, the monarch of the latter. From hence 
they conclude that the Roman pontiff, as the vicar of Clirist, 
is the supreme Lord of the #bole earth, and, in a particular 
manner, of the Roman empire. Tim temerity of these pre- 
tensions, and the aiw^urdity of tide reasoning, an* exponed 
with much learning and judgment by the c^ilebratetl Fred. 
Spaiiheini, De ficta translatione Imperii in Carolum M. per 
I.^e^nem III, tom. ii. opp, p. 557. 
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annexed territory This grant was undoubt- 
edly suggested to him by the ambitious poritfiff 
as a matter of sacred and indispensible obliga- 
tion, and many fictitious deeds were probably 

[*] That Chaiiema^, in jeffnct, praaerved entire his «u- 
preme authority over ihe city of Itooie and its adja^Mint ter- 
ritory, gave law to the dtii^ens by judges of Ma own appoint- 
ment, punished raalefaiilieim, tho prerogatives, and exer- 

cised all the fimetM»na of royalty^ has been ^ib^moQistrated by se- 
veral of the leanieti in die moat ample juad manner, 

and confirmed by the moat .unexceptionable and autbeutic 
testimonies. To he convinced of thie, it will be siu^cient to 
consult Muratori’s Droits de rEmpire sur FEtat Ecclesiastique, 
cap. vi. p. 77. And, ttidee^, they must have a strange power 
of resisting the clearest evidence, who are absurd enough to 
assert., as does Fontaniiii, in his treatisn, entitled. Doimnio 8. 
d(*Jla Sede wopra Comachio, D5s«, i. t, 95, 96, tltat Charles 
sustained at flome the diarailer of the advocate of the Roman 
church, and not that of its sovereign or ,it« tmd, thV dominion 
of the pontiffs being unlimited and uniTetiS|Ed*^ On the other 
hand, we nmst a^^knowledge iiigeimously, tiiat the power of 
the pontiff, both in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, 
was very gi*eat, and that, in several cases, he seamed to act 
with a firincely authority- But the Extent and the foundations 
of that authority are matters hid in the deepest obscurity, and 
have thereby given occasion to endless disputes. Muratori 
maintains, in bis work above cited, p. 102, 4iiat the bishop of 
Rome discharged the function of exaitifa, or vic^, to the em- 
peror, an opinion which Clement XL injected as injurious to 
the papa] dignity, and which, indeed, does pot appear to have 
any solid foundation- After a C4ireful examination of all the 
circumstances that caii contribute towards the solution of this 
perplexed question, the most probahfe account of the matter 
seems to be this: That the Roman pontiff possessed the city 
of Rome and its tenitory by the same right that he hold tlie 
exai chate of Ravenna, and the other lands of which he received 
the grunt from ('harleinagne ; that is to say, that he possessed 
Rome as a feudal tenure, though chai’ged wnth less marks of 
df^pendence than other fiefs generally are, on account of the 
lustre and dignity of a city Which Iiad bfeen so long the capital 
of the empii’e. This opinion derives much strength from what 
we shall have occasioti to observe in the following note, and 
it has the peculiar advantage, of reconciling the jarring testi- 
monies of ancient writers, and tfec various records of antk{uity 
relating to this point. 
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The Irtiemal History of five Church. 

produced to make out the pretensions, and justify 
the claims of tho church to this high degree of 
temporal authority and civil jurisdiction. In 
order to recoimile the new emperor to this grant, 
it was no ddlibt allied, that Constantine the 
Great, his renowned predecessor, when be re- 
moved the seat of the empire to Constantinople, 
delivered up Rome, the old metropolis, with its 
adjacent territories, commonly called the Roman 
dukedom, to he pos.sessed and gbvemed by the 
church, and that with no other restriction, than 
that this should be no detriment to his supreme 
dominion ; and it was insinuated to Charles, that 
he could not depart from the lule established by 
that pious emperor, without incuiTing the wrath 
of God, and t^ indignatimi of St. Peter [<*]. 

[a] writR|« mt of opinioo, pre- 

tondcil pruiit wtm p 0 $t«rior to this penod, itnd vms forfrod in 
the tenth century. It a|)paaiiR to me, oti the contrary^ that 
this fictitiouin wwi in bein^ in the eighth century, and 

it IS f»xtwn|«ly prdbahle, that both' Adrian and his successor 
Leo 111. made use of it to persuade Charlemagne to that 
donation In favour of thiJs^ opinion we have the inu^xcep- 
tionahle testimony of Adrian himseK in his letter to (.'Imrle- 
magne, whitdi ia published in Moratori's Renim Ttalicaruui 
Scriptures, tom. iii. part II. p. 194'. And which is extremely 
worthy of an attentive perusal. In this letter, Ailrian ex- 
bf»rts Cliarles before his elevation t<» the empire, to order the 
restitution of all the grants and donations that had formerly 
been made to St. Peter, j^nd to the church of Rome. In .tin's 
demand also he disringuisheii^ in the plainest mannipr. the 
donation of ^mstantine froip those of the other princes and 
emperors, ahd^ what is particularly temarlcable, from the 
exarchate whi(*h was the gift r>f Pepin, and even from the 
additions that Charles had already made to his father s grant ; 
from whence we may ju‘<tly conclude that try the ikmation of 
Constantine, Adrian meant the city of Rome, and its annexed 
territory. He s]>eaks hrst of this grant in the folhfwing 
terms: D*^precain«r vestram E\cellentiam...pro Dei 

amoix^ et ipsius clavigeri regni coelorum . . . ut secutnlum 
promissionem qiiam polliciti estis eidem Dei apostolo pro 
ammse vestne inercede et stahilitftte re»gni vestri, omnia nostris 
temporibus adimplere jubeatis...et sicut temporibus beati 
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XII. Wliile the . power and opulenoe of the cekt. 
Homan pontiffs were rising to the greafcpst height 
by the events wh.idi we have now been relating, ^ • 
tliey received a mortifying eheclc, in consequence 
of a quarrel which broke out between these ^nem^r- 
haughty {Mjntiffs arid the Grecian emperors. Leo 
the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copi-o- 
nyraus, incensed at the zeal which Gregory II. and 
III. discovered for the worship of images, not^ddTmi. 
only confiscated the treasures and hm^ which the"'®** 

• revenues, 

Silvpfitrl Romani pontifiaw, a sanct^ refii^dationfe pjissimo* 
Constantino M. Imporatore, p^r Sar^tatem (here Con- 
frtanfine 8 donation is oridently mentioned) sanota Dei ca- 
tholicR et apostolica Edmana ecolesia elevata at^pie exal- 
tata est, et ♦protestatfem in Jbis paitibus laiffiri 

dignatus est: ita et ia his vestris folkissimifl temporibus 
atque nostris sancta Dei ecelesia germinet . . . et amplius 
ah(jue ampUus exaUata pOftnaneat • • • quia acre novus Cfark- 
tiunissimus Dei gratia Con^tantinus hnpmtor (here we see 
Charles, who at that time was only a king, styled emperor 
by ilie pontiff, and compan^l with Constantine) bk tem- 
poriiuiH surrexit, ]>er quern omnia Deus sanctm sum eccksia? 

. . . largiri dignatus est/* So much for ilmt part of the 
letuu' that relates to Constantine’s grant: as to the other 
donations which tlm pontiff eridentljr dietinguiidies from it, 
observe what follows ; Sed et cuncta alia *q«® per diverges 
inij>orat<»res, patricios, etiatn et alios Deum timentes, pm 
eonnn mercede et v<mia delictorum, in partibus Tus- 

eije, Spoleto, seu Benevento, atque Corsica, simul et Pavi- 
nensi putriinonio, beato Petro apostolo conceasa sunt, et per 
nefatidarn gt»ntem Longobardorum per annonim spalia abs- 
tracta et ablata siint vestris tempbiibus, restituantur.” (Tfie 
pontiff iutirnatf^ further, tltat all these giwits we carefully 
preserved in the office of Lati^ran, and that he sends them 
to Charles by his legates.) Unde et plures donationes in 
aacro nostro scrinio Lateranensi recmulit^ habemus, tamen 
et pro sati^acrione Christian issi mi r^ni vestri, per jam fatos ' 

Tiros ad deirtonstrandum ens vobis direxinous, el pro hoc 
petimu.s eximiani praRcellentiain Testram, ut in integro ipsa 
patrimonia biftato Petro et nobis restituere jubeatk/* By this 
it appeal's that Constantine’s grant was now in being among 
the archives of the Lateran, and was sent to ChaHemagne 
with the other donations of kings and princes, w'hose ex* 
juujdes were made use of to excite hk Uberaiity to the church. 
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CENT, church of Rome possesaed in Sicily, Calabria^ and 
Apulia, but moreover vrithdrew the bishofw of 
“'j these countries, and also the variotis provinces and 
churches of Illyricum, from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see, and subjected them to the spiritual 
dominion oi the bishop of Constantinople. And 
so inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon 
humbling the arrogance of the Romari pontiffs, 
that no intreaties, supplications, nor threats could 
engage them to abandon their piupose, or to rc« 
. store this rich and signal portion of !^. Peter’s 
patrimony to his greedy successors [6]. It is hei-e 
that we must look for the original soui'ce, and 
the principal cause, of that vehement contest be- 
tween the Roman pontiff and the bisljop of Con- 
stantinople, which, in the following centuiy, di- 
vided the Greek and Latin churches, and was so 
pcniicious to the iiitere^s and advancement of 
true Christi^ity. These lamentable divisions, 
which , wanted no new incident to foment thoni, 
were, nevertheless, augmented by a controvei-sy 
which arose, in this century, concerning the deri- 
vation of the Holy Spirit, which we shall have 
occasion to mention more largely in its proper 
place. But .it is more than probable that this 
controversy would have beers temiinated with the 
utmost facility had not the spirits of the contend- 
ing parties been previously exasperated by disputes 
founded npon avarice and ambition, and carried 
on, without either moderation or decency, by the 
holy patriacrchB of Rome and Constantinople, in 
defence of their respective pretensions. 

Themona- XIII. The monastic discipline was extremely 
pUtifSien relaxed at this time both in the eastern and west- 
into decay, eru provincGs, and, as appears by the concurring 


[43 S«‘e Mich. Lcqinen’H Oriens Christiaims, tom. i. p. 96 . 
Among tlie Grwk writers ako-Theopbanefi and others acknow- 
lod)^ the fact ; but tJiey are aot entirely i^'eed about the reasons 
to which it 18 to be attributed. 
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tet^timonies of the writers of tJiis century, was cent. 
fallen into a total decay. ‘ The only m^nka wjho 
escaped thie ^enc^al corruption, were they wlio 
passed their days in the deserts of Egypt, Syjia^ 
and Mesopotamia, amidst the austerities of n . 
wretched life, and remote from all the comforto 
of human society : yet the merit of having pre-- 
served their distapline was sadly cC[Unterbalanced 
by tlie gross ignorance, title fanatical madness, 
and the sordid supe^^n tiiat ^i^ed among 
these miserable hermits. Tho^ o( the tnonastic 
orders who lived nearer cities and pppulous towns, 
troubled frequently the pnhlic tranquillity by the * 
tumults and seditions toey fomented among the 
multitude, so that it became hecensaiy to check 
their reb<*IIious ambitimi by the severe laws that 
were enacted against them by C^iistantine Co- 
pronymus, and other emperors. The ^^atest 
part, of the western monli^ followed, at this time, 
the rule of St. Benedict ; though tbeiie were every 
where convents which ailopted the discipline of 
other orders [c]. But as thpy in^ea^ in opu- 
lence they lost sight of all ruJes,v1nnd submitted, 
at length, to no other discipTifto than that of 
intemperance, voluptuoti8i()ess,vand .sloth \d}. 
Charlemagne attempted, by yarious edicts, to put 
a stop to this growing evil j but bfe clFnrts were 
attended with little success [«]. 

XIV. This universal depravity arid corruption The origin 
of the monks gave rise to a new isEder of 

[c*] See Mabillon, Pmf. ad Aeta SS# Owl. Bon^^dicti, Saec. 
i. |>. 24. aud Soic. iv. part I. p. 26* 

[</] TIm* author irientkmad m tha praaeding upte, dLscotiiraaa 
with a nobIt* fmiiline«8 and (murage concemiug the comiption 
of the niouk^^, and its various causes in tJie same work, 
ad Saetu iv. jiavt I. p. 64* 

[gj the Capitidaris CaroU, puhjished by Balusdus, tom. i* 
p. 148. 157. 2$7. 355. S66. 375. l^aws so severe, aiul so 
often repeated, sbow^evitlently that the corrtiptiou of the monks 
must have been tmly enormous. 

VOL. IK 
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CENT, in the west, whidi was a sort of middle cwder 
monks or regulars^ and the secular 
eilergy. This new species of eodesiastics adopted 
the monastic disdjiplitie and manner of life, so far 
as to have the4r dwelling and their table in com- 
mon, and to assemble themselves at certain Imurs 
for divine service j but they entered not into the 
vows which Were peculiar to the monks, and they 
were also appointed to dischai^ the ministeritJ 
functioBs in certain churches which were com- 
mitted to thcdr ' pa^ral direction. These eccle- 
siastics were at, first called Fratres Donniiici, 
but soon after received the name of canons {/]. 
The common opinion attributes the institution 
of this order to Chrodegahgus, bishop of Metz ; 
nor is this opinion destitute of truth For 
though hefmre this Mine, there were in Italy, Af- 
rica, and other provinces, convents oi ecclesiastics, 
who lived after the manner of the canons [A]; 
yet Chrodc^ngus, who, towards the middle of 

[/] Stse Le Bmif Memoires sur FHbtoire d'Aiixerre, tom. i. 
p. 174. the Pam e4Hion, puUkhed in 1743, in 4to. 

[f/] See for fen account ^of CWcHteganffaft, tin* HiRtoire Lit- 
teraire de la Franee, tdm. iv. p. 1 2B. Calitiet, Iliistfiire de Lot- 
iiaine, tom. i. p^ ^5l3. Aeta Sanrtor. tom. i. Martii, p. 45'i. 
TJu< rule, whieli be presciibed to bis canons, may W seen in Le 
Coint 8 Annales Francor. Eccles. tom. v. ad a. 757. sect. 35 ; as 
also in the ConoBia Labbei, tom. vii, p. 1444. He is not, however, 
the author of the nile which is ptiblisbed in his name, in the Bpi- 
cilc^^um v^er. Sciiptm'. tom. i. p. 565. f^fi^ievab in his His- 
toire de FEglke ^JaUk^ane;, toiii. iv, p. 435, bas given a neat and 
elegant abridgment, of the rule of Chrodegangus. 

[A] See Lud. Ant. Murator. Antic^. Italicnr. Medii j?Evi, toni- 
V. p. 185; as also Lud. Thomassin. DiscipUna Ecclesia» Vet. et 
Nov. part I. lib. iii. The design of thie institution was truly 
excellent. The authors of it, justly nhodced at the vicions man- 
ners of a licentious clergy, hoped tJiat this new institmion would 
have a tendency to prevent the irregularities of that order, hy 
delivering them frenn the cares, anxieties^ and ot^cupations of this 
pi*e8ent life. But the event has shewn hbw much these pious 
hopes have been disappointed. 
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this centuiy, subjected to this rule the clei^ of cent. 
Metz, net only added to their religious ceremonies 
the custom of singing hymns and antl^etns to God, 
at ceitaiu hours, and probably a variety of rites, 
but also, by his example, excited the Franks, the 
Italians, and the GrermanSj to distinguish them- 
selves by their zeal in favour of the canons, to 
erect monasteries for them, and to introduce 
their rule into their respective countries. 

XV. The suprenie dominion over the church The autho- 
and its possessions was vested in the emperors and 
kings, both in the eastern and the western world. pontiffs 
The sovereignty of the Grecian emperors, in tins 
respt'ct, has never been contested j and though dinate to, 
the partisans of the Roman pontiffs endeavour ‘''® 

render dubious the ' su{hremacy. of the Latin mo- 
narchs over,, the churtm, yet this supremacy is too 
inaiiifest to be disputed by such as have considered 
the matter attentively [*J, and it is acknowledged 
by the wisest and most candid writers, even of 
the Romish communion. Adrian 1. in a council 
of bishops assembled at Rome, conferred upon ' 
Omrlema^ie, and his succesews, the right of elec- 
tion to the see of Rome [^3 ; and though neither 
Charlemagne, nor his son Lewis, were willing to 
exercise this power in all its extent, by naming 
and creating the pontiff upon every vacanev, yet 
they reserved the right df approyfog and con- 
firming the person that w^as elected to that high, 
dignity by the priests and people : nor was the 
consecration of the elected pontiff of the least 
validity, unless performed in presence of the em- 

[»■] For ail accurate account of tlie rights of tlie Grecian 
ewperors in religious matters, we refer the reatJer to Lequien’s 
Oriens Christianas, tom. i. p. 136. 

[A] This act is mentioued by Anaetasius; it lias been pre- 
served by Yvo and Gratiaa, and has been die subject of a mul- 
titude of treatises. 

R 2 . 
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CENT, peror’s ambassadors, The Roman pontifis 
obeyed the laws of the emperors, received their 
I. ^ / judicial ded^ohs as ef indispensable obligation, 

and executed them with the utmost punctuality 
and submission fm]. Tlie kings of the Franks 
appointed extraordinary judges, whom they called 
envoys, to imtpeet into the Jives and manners of 
the oleigy, superior and inferior, to take cogni- 
zance of meir contests, to terminate their disputes, 
to enact laws conoemiug the puUic worship, and 
to punish the crithes of the sacred order, as well as 
those of t he other .pitizena f nj. All churches also, 
and monasteries, were obliged to pay to the public 
treasury a tribute proportioned to their respective 
lands and possessions, except such as, by the pure 
favour of the supreme powers, were graciously 
exempted from this g^meiaj tax [o]. . 
ronfined XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin em- 
rolv 'iun^' pprors did not asgume to thanselves the admini- 
stration of the church, or the cognizance and 
decision of cootToyeraes timt W'ere purely of a 
religious nature, Tihey atteowledgerl, on the con- 
trary, that these matters belonged to the tribauid 
of the Roman pontiff and of ecclesiastical 

[/] See MabiHon^ Conmi. in prdiiiem Hoirtaixuni Miind 
ItaJici, t»ta. ii. Muraiori Dmts de I'Empire sur TEtat 

EcclebiEistique;, 67- 

[mji TbiE bis mpty demonstrated by Balussius, hi bis 
ad Caphadarili Fratnoorum, «ect. 

See AiM:i<|. JtaU Medii Airi, tom. i. Diss. ix. p. 

470. Fmac* de Roye, JDe Miwsie Bomudda, cap^ x. p. 44- cap. 
dii. p. 116* 164# 195* 

To] See Muratori Aittiq* Itmb Medii jEvi, tom. i. Diss* xvii. 
p. See also tJiif? ecdteotion id* the various pieties that were 

pubVmhed on oOccMiion of the dispute between Lewis XV. and his 
dergy, relating to the jmmumties of that onSer in France* lliese 
pieces were Inin ted at the Hogue in the yeai* 1751, in seven vo- 
lumes; Svo, under the following title i Eorits pour et eontre les 
inimuiiites pretendu^sa par le Clerge de France. 
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councils [j»]. But this ju^sdiction of the cent. 

was confined within oai^w limits; he cduld 
decide nothing by his sole uutboiity, hut iros 
obliged to convene a 'council when any wli^dhs 
differences were to be terminated'by an authori- 
tative judgment. Nor did the provinces, when 
any oonti'oversy arose, wait for the decision of the 
bishop of Rome; biit asseihhled by their own 
authority, their p^ticobw councils, in which the 
bishops gave their thoughts, with the utmost free- 
dom upon the points in delmte, and voted often 
in direct opposition to what w|ta known to be the 
opinion of the Roman pontiff ; ail which is evi- 
dent from what passed in the councils assembled 
by the Francs and Otamans, in order to deter- 
mine tlie celebrated controveiw concerning the 
use and worslnp of imag^. It is further to he 
observed, that the power of convening councils, 
and the right of presiding ki them, were the pre- 
rogatives of the emperors and ^vereign princes, 
in whtwse dominions these assemblies were held ; 
and that no decrees of any council obtained the 
force of laws, until they were' approved and con- 
firmed by the supreme magistrate {^3* Thus was 
the spiritual authority of Rome wisely bounded by 
the civil power ; but its ambitious pontiffs fretted 
u)»der the imperial curb, and ei^er to break loose 
thi'ir boiKls, left no 'means unemployed for that 
purpose. Nay, they formed projects, which seem- 
ed less the effects of ambitlou than of pbrenzy : 
for they claimed a supreme dominion not only 
over the church, *but also over kings themselvea, 

[;)] See the Disnertatioa of Cliorkmagne, De tmagimWs^ 

Uh, i. €ap^ iv. p. 48. edit. Heumoim. 

All this i» fully atul admirably demonstrated by Balwi^ius, 
in his preface to the Capitularia, or laws of tho kings of the 
Fnuics, and is dso amply illuatratod in that See also J. 

Basnage, Histoire de VEglise, tom. i. p. 270. 
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CENT, and pretended to redtn^ the whole universe under 
pAB^n jurisdiction. However extravagant 

V ^ T these pretensions were, they were followed by the 
^ most vigorous efforts, and the wars and tumults 
that arose in "'the following century, contributed 
much to render .these efforts successful. 

Grecian XVH. If we tuCTi ouv cycs towavds the writers 

this century, we shall find very few that stand 
distinguished in the lists of fame, either on account 
of erudition or genius. Among the Greeks, the 
following only seem worthy of mention. 

Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, the p*eat- 
est part of whose high renown was due to his vio- 
lent zeal for image worship fr}. 

Cosmas, bishop of Jerusalem, who acquired 
some reputation by bis Lyric vein, consecrated to 
the service of religion, arid employed in compos- 
ing hymns for public and private devotion. 

George Synoellus and Theopbanes, who arc 
not the least considerable among the writers ofi 
the Byzantine history, though they be in all re- 
spects infinitely below the ancient Greek and 
Latin historians. 

But the writer, who suroaissed all his contem- 
poraries among the Greeks and Orientals, was 
. John Damascenus, a man of genius and eloquence, 
who, irj a variety of productions full of erudition, 
explained the Peripatetic philosophy, and illus- 
trated the main and capital points of the Christian 
doctrine. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that the eminent talents of this great man M^ere 
tainted with that sordid superstition and that 
excessive veneration for the ancient fathers, that 
were the reigning ddects of the age he lived in, 
not to mention bis Wretched method of explaining 

A 

[r] Spp Kicb. Sinion, Cntiqup, de la Bibliotbeque Ecclesiaif' 
tiqttc de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 270. 
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the doctrines of the gospel according to the jHip- cent. 
ciples of the Aristotelian philosophy 
XVIII. The first place among the Latin writers 
is due to Charlemagne, whose love of letters was 
one of the bright oniaracnte of his imperial dif-]S^Sn 
nity. The law*? which are known by the title ofwriteti. 
Capitularia, with several Epistles, and a Book 
concerning Images, are attributed to this prince j 
though it seems highly probable, that the most 
of these compositioijis lyere diawn up by other 
pens[^]. 

After this learned prince, wipay justly place 
venerable Bede, so called Irom his niustrioos vir- 
tues ( n] ; Akmin [wj, the p^ce|#r of Charle- 
inague ; Paulinus of ^^pilm f^t;], who were 
fill distinguished by their laborious application, 
and tlioir zeal for the advancetneut of leamir^- 
and science, and who treated the various branches 
of literature, that were known in this .centuiy, 
ip such a manner as to convince us, that it was 
the infi'licity of tiie times, rather than the want 
of genius, that hindered them from arising to 
higher degrees of perfection than what tliey at- 
tained to. Add to tliese, Boniface, of whom we 

[a] Bayle Diftion* tom, ii. p, 950; ^ account of tbe 

w ritings of John Damasceuua^ which is puhliabed in Lc Ouiens 
edition <if Ins works, and wb« compo$«ed hy Leo AUatiui^. 

r^j Sop Jo. A. Fahncii Bihlio&eca ' W etlii Mvi^ Lat, tom. i. 
j>. 9oC), Histoire Littemife de |‘1wair/e, torn, p. 378. 

£wj See tho Ai^ta iianctoritiii, torn* April, p. B60. Gen. Die- 
tumarv, at the aitiele Bede. A li«t of the writings of thi« verier- 
able Briton, composed by Mmaelf, is puhliisibed by Muratori, in 
his Antiq* Italic. Medii /Evi, torn. iii. p. 8S5. 

[m] Hist. Litter, de la tom, iv. 295. Gen. Die- 

tiiniary, a' the article Aleuin. Catelinot, who has discovered 
the treatisso of Akuiri, De Frocessione Spiritus S, which has never 
been published, preparing an edition of all the works of that 
learned writer. See the Hist. Litterab’e de la France, tom. viiu 
Projf. p. 10. ' 

[,r] See H^t. Litteraire, kc, tom. iv. p. 286. Acta Saiict. 
lorn. i. Januar. 7J3. 
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CEKT. liavc* already s;^ken j Ej^nard, the celebrated 
pAET*ic Cbarlemagiie, and other 

V.J , T ^ nroductiong ; Poal^ the deacon, who acquired a 
considerable and lasting reputation by his Histoiy 
of tlic Loml^rds, hiii Book of Homilies, and his 
misodlaneotis labours ; Ambrose Authjwt, who 
wrote a comnttmtary on the Revelataons; and 
Theodulphus, bisliop of Orleans; and thus we 
shall have a complete list of all the writers who 
acquired any, d^ee of esteem in this century 
by their literary , productions, either sacred or 
profane. 


CitAPTER III. 

Conceminy the Hotsh/ine of tiw Christian Church 
during dm Cmtury. 

The chri*. I. The fundamentid doctrines of Christiani|y 
trine »dly as yet, respected and preserved in the 

corrupted, tlieological writings botli of the Greeks and La- 
tins, as seems evident from the discourse of John 
Damascenus coaiceming the orthodox faith, uTid 
the confession of feith which was drawn up hy 
Charlema^e fyj* ' 1^® P®*"® ®®®d of celestial 
truth was, however, choked by a monstrous and 
incredible quantity of noxious we<?<ls. The ra- 
tional simp^city of the Oiristian worship was 
corrupted by an idolatrous veneration for images, 
and other sup^titious inventions, and the sacred 

[yj See tin* tr^ise of tWs prinoe, Cottcisming Images, book 
III, p, 259. ed. Heumaotii. Of fhe Greek writeriv, fciFie rt*ader 
may consult Mich. Syncelju«’» Coififeseion of Faith, published b)' 
Moutfaucou, in bis Bibbotbeca Coisliiuana, pi 90 : and among 
the Latins, An Exposition of the principal Doctrine of the Cliris- 
tian Religion, composed by Benedict, aldmt of Aniane, and pub- 
li.shed by BaUisius, in his Misetdlanea, tom. v. p. 56 ; as also the 
Creed of Leo 111. published in the same work, tonou vii. p. 16. 
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flame of divine charity was extinguislied by the cent. 
violent oontentimis and tmi|iM]^ties whidh the 
progress of these superstitions occasioned in the 
church. All acknowledge the efiuaioy of our . 
Saviour’s n^rits ; and. yet all, one way or another, 
laboured, in effect, to diminish the persuasion- of 
this efficacy in ^e minds of men, by teaching, 
that Christians might appease an Offended Deity, 
by voluntary acts of mortificatUm, or % and 
oblations lavished upon the chnrch, and by ex- 
horting such as were desirous of salvation to place 
their conddenoe in the worics and merits of the, 
saints. Were we to enlarge npmi all the absur- 
dities and superstitions which were invented to 
flatter the pas^ons of the mtaguided multitude, 
and to increase, at the expense of reason and 
Christianity, the opulence and authority rtf a li- 
centious clergy; such an immense quantity of 
odious materials would swell tliis work to an enor- 
njous size. 

1 1. The piety in vogue during this and some The pht) 
Hucc(!eding ages consisted in building and em- 
bellisliing churches and chapels, in endowing mo- 
nasteries; erecting basHics, liuntiug after the re- 
lics of saints and martyrs, and treating them with 
an excessive and absurd veneration, in procuring 
tlie intercession of the saints ly rich oblations or 
superstitious rites, in worshipping images, ip pil- 
grimages to Uiose places which wereesteemed holy, 
and chiefly to Palestine, and such like absurd and 
extravagant practices tmd imtitutions. The pious 
Christian, and the profligate transgressor, showed 
equal zeal in the performance of these supersti- 
tious services, which were looked upon as of tlie 
highest efficacy in order to the attainment of 
eternal salvation; they were performed by the 
latter as an expiation for their crimes, and a mean 
of appeasing an oflended Deity ; and by the for- 
mer with a view to obtain, from above, the good 
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things of this life and an easy and commodious 
pass%e to life eraamal. The true and genuine reli- 
gion, of Jesus, if we except a few of its doctrines 
contained in the creed, was utterly unknown in this 
century, not only to the multitude in general, but 
also to ihe fdoetors of the first rank and eminence 
in the ohiirdh, and the consequences of this wr- 
rupt igiioi^nee wWe fatal to the interests of virtue. 
All orders of men, regardless of the obligations of 
morality, of the duties of thp ^pel, and of the 
culture and impi'ovement of their minds, rushed 
headlong with a perfect security into all sorts of 
wickedness, from the delusive hopes, that by the 
intercession and prayers of the saints, and the 
credit of the priests at the throne of God, they 
would easily obtain the remission of their enormi- 
ties, and render the I^ity propitious. Tliis dismal 
account of (he, religion and morals of the eighth 
century is confirms by the unanimous testimony 
of all the historians who have written concerning 
that {leriod. 

III. The Greeks were 4^ opinion, that the holy 
scriptures had been Successfully interpreted and 
explained by the fmeient commentators, and 
therefore imagined, that they rendered a most 
important service to the students in divinity, 
-when, without either judgment or choice, they 
'extracted and compiled from the works of these 
admired sages their eimlanatory oteervations on 
the sacred writings. The commentaiy of John 
Damascenus uppn the epistles of 8t. Paul, which 
was taken from the writings of Chrysostom, is 
alone suflScient to serve as a proof of the little 
discernment with which these compilations were 
generally made. 

The Latin expositors may be divided into two 
classes, actiording to the different nature of their 
productions. In the fiiH, we place those wTiters 
who, after the example of the Greeks, employed 
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their labourin collecliingintoanebc^ythelnt^riHr^ cekt. 
tations and commentaries of the ahdehts. ‘ 

distingttished himsdf among the expositors of this ^ j 

class, by his explicalaon of the, epistles of St. Pan!, 
drawn from the writinpofAngttstin and others^a;]. 

Still more esijmahie are the writers of the second 
class, who made use of their 'own penetration and 
sagacity in investigating the seto^ of the' holy 
scriptures. Such as Ah^in, Ambrose Authpert, 
the expositors of the IRevelation^ nay^ and Bede 
also, who belongs, in reality, to Ix^ classes. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that all these . 
commentators were destitlite of the ^jiialities that 
are essential to the sacred critic j for We find them 
in their explications negleotjrigentirely the natural 
sense of the words of scripture, and running hlind- 
fcild after a certain hidden and -mystical meaning, 
which, to use their jaigon, they 'usui^ly divided 
into allegorical, anagogicxd, and tropdlogical {a ^ ; 
and thus they delivered their own rash "ftCtions and 
crude fancies, as the true and genuine sentiments 
of the sacred MTiters. Of this we are famished 
with many examples in Alcuin’s Commentary ori'^- 
St. John ; Bede’s Allegorical Illustrations of the 
Books of Samuel ; and Charlemagne’s book con- 
cerning images, in which A-arious passages of the 
holy scriptures are occasionally explained a^ord- 
ing to the taste of the times r5]]. 

IV. The veneration of Charlemagne for thedharie. 
sacred writings woii carried to such an 
length [c], as to persuade that monarch that they Study of the 
coritainecl the latent seeds and principles of 

[ 2 j] Spc, for an ocwutit of th« commentaries* of Becle, Rich. 

Simon, Critique de la Blblioth. l^cTleaiafit. d© M, Du Pin, tom. 
i. p. 280. See also Beds© Explicatio Geneseos ex Patribus, in 
Marten© « Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 111. 116. 140. add Ida 
interfiretation of Habnkkuk, ibid. p. 293. 

[o] See Carolus Magnus, De Imaginibus? Hb. i. p. 1S8. 

[//] See the sain© imperial author, book I. p. 84. 91. 123. 

127. JSL 183. 136. 138. 143, 160. 164, 165, &c. 

[r] Sec Cai'olus Magnus, De Imagin. lib. i. p. 231. 230. 
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CENT, arts and sciences ; an opinion, no doubt, which 
vni. he early imHbed froip the lestspiis of his pre- 
centor Alouin, and the other divines who fre- 
^"'^quented his court Hence the zeal with 
which that prince excited and encouraged Uic 
more learned among the clergy to direct their 
picms lahoui^ towards tlte illastratidn of the holy 
scriptures. Several laws which he published, to 
- encourage this species of learning are yet extant, 
a^ also various monuments of his deep solicitude 
about the advancement and propagation of Chris- 
tian knowledge And lest the ikults that were 
to be found in several pltices of the Latin transla- 
tion of tlje scriptures should prove an olwtacle to 
the execution and accomplishment of his pious 
views, he employed Alcuin in correcting these 
errors, and is said, in the last years of bis life, to 
have spent a considerable part of his time in the 
same learned and pious work j[/3. It is also f«j 
his encouragement smd direction, that some wri- 
ters attribute the first Grerman translation of the 
sacred writings, though others contend, that this 
, honour is due to his son and successor Lewis, 
suriiamcd the Meek. * 

Misses its, V. This zcal aud industry of the emj>eror coii- 
”ome*’L. tributed, no doubt, to rouse from their sloth a 
prudent ap. lazy aud iguoraut clergy, and to raise up a spirit 
of ap|>tication to literaiy pursuits. We cannot, 
peror. howevor, help observing, that this laborious ]>rin<^e 

imprudently established certain customs, and con- 
firmed <d;hers, which had a manifest tendency to 
defeat, in a great measure, his laudable designs 
of promoting Christian knowledge. He confirmetl 
the practice already in use, of reading aud explain- 


[f/] Jo. Frickins, De Canome Scriptiirse p. 184. 

[f*] Baroniiw, Amtal. ml a. wcLXXvni. lu xxvii. Jo. A. 
FabrUnus, Bibliotli. Lat. Medii AEvi, tom. i. p. 95(1. Ja(*« 

Dssorius De Satjrib et Srripturis Vernai'iil. p. HO. 

l/*] J- a. Fabricii Bib. I.at. Medii tom. i. p, 959. 

Uswerius, De Sacris et Scripturw Vemacul. p. 110, 
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ing lo tlje people, in the public a«seno|bliesC! 
portions only of the scriptures ; aiid reduciidHll:^ plnr\t. 
different methods of worship followed ill diffei^idi 
churches into one fixed rule, which ww to be 
served with the most pepfeOt uniformity in ail \_g^. 

Thc^y wbo imagine that iha p&rtwm^ acriptute whidi 
are Mtill explaiuad^ every yajir, to ^ their religious 

afsseniblieB, were Bi?leetpd for that putpoae by the order of 
C'harlemjxgiie, are luidouhtedly mis^en; ahice it wiauifest, 
that iu the preeedittg ages ihete were ’ of 

scripture aet ajiart for each flay of worships m the greatest 
part of the Latin ciiurdies- See Jo. Henri Tharoorio Sche- 
(iiasnia de Origiae ot Dignitate Fericopajrutti Evangelia 
ct Epistohe Vulgo Vociaatur. See also J. .^Praop* Buddd, * 
Isatroge ad Xlieoiogiam, totn. ib p. 1640. It mast, lidwever> 
l*e coafesned, that Charlemagne intirodweed »di»e new 'regu^ 
latioim into this part of divine service; for whereas; before Ms 
time, the Ijatin churches differed from each other in several 
circumstances of the public w:orship, and particularly in this, 
tiait the same portions of scripture were imt re^ and ex- 
plained ia them all, he published € sokma edict, cottutmnd- 
iijtj: all the religious aftisemblics within hk territories to con- 
form tlicmselveR to the rule of worship and divine service esta- 
blisfmd in the chui*ch of Rome. With respect to the portions 
<if scripture which call the epistles and gosjmls, and which, 

Iroin the time of rharlemagae down to us, continue to be 
userl in divine wornbip* it is certain that they were read in the 
chia-c)i of Home so early a» the wxth century. It k also c^iv 
tain, tliat thi8 prince exti^raely careful, in reforming the 
service of the Latin churches, and appointed the form of worr 
sliip used ar Home to he observed in them all. I fence the 
churriies, whi<‘h did not adopt the Roman ritual, have different 
epistles and gospels IVoin those wfiich are used by us and the 
other we.stern churches, who were commanded by Charle- 
magne to imitate the Roman service. church of CJor- 

hetta is an example of tliis, as may he seen in Muratori's 
Antiq. Ital. tom. iv. p. 636 ; and also the dmreh of Milim, 
which folhms the rite of St. AmlwoHe. If any are <lesirmia 
t(» know w'^liat cpktles and gospek were used by the Franks 
and other western churches before the time of Chaileniagoe, ^ 
thc*y have only to consult the Caieitdars published by Mar- 
tfuie, in hk Tbesaur. Auecdot. tom. v. p* 66. the Discuu^Js 
of Bede, published in the same ivork, tom. P* 639. and 
Mahillon, De Antiqua Liturgia Gallicana; to all wdjkb may 
he fldde<l Peyrat, Antiquit&s de k Chapdle du Rot dc 
France, p. 5G6. 
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cmT. Pensoftded also that few of the olei^ were capable 
e^feuning with perspicuity and judgment the 
portionsofs^pttu® which aiie distii^ish^ in the 
^ ritual bythehaine of epistle and gdsp^^ he ordered 

Paul ]>BfSB^Und Alenin to rimipiH f*^ the an- 
cient church, homilies, or discourses 

upon ti(U epi^ies and gospels, which a stupid and 
ighoritut serbf priests were to commit to memory, 
and racite to people. This gave rise to that 
^mioUs collection, wmch went by the title of the 
Hdmilatium of CfaarJtems^e £A]|, and which being 
followed as a model by many productions of the 
same kind, composed by privirte persons from a 
principle of pious zeal, contributed much to nou- 
rish the indolence, and to peipetuate the igno- 
rance of a WOrihlessclei^ [*]. The zeal and ac- 
tivity of this great prince did not stop here ; for 
he ordered the lives of the principal saints to be 
written in u’moderite volume, of which copies 
were diipersed throughout his dominions, that the 
people might lidve in the dead, examples of piety 
and virtue, which were no where to be found 
among the living. All these projects and desigris 
were certainly formed and execut«^ with upriglit 
and pious intentimis, mid, considering the state 

[A3 St>e, for an acmiat of t]ii« book of Homilios, tbo learned 
Seelen'e %}eot% Littomrla, p. 359 . 

[ij Abn, abbot of Farfii b Italy, wrote in this century an 
enoriBoits Book of Homiliea, the preface to which is published 
by Bemard Pesitis, in the Tbesaur. Auecdot. tom. vi. part 1. p. 
83. In ,die following ^e several works under tlie same title 
wei* composed by learned mrai ; one by HagmO, of Halberstadt, 
w'hich is still extant ; another by Itabanus Maurus, at the request 
of the emperor Lotbaire ; and a third by Ilericiis, mentioned by 
* Pozlus in the work above quoted^ p. 98. AH these were wwote 
in Lwdn. The famous Ottfrid of Weissenbtmrg, w’ss the first 
who composed a Book of Homilies in the Teutonic language ; 
for an account of this woik, which was written in the ninth cen- ■ 
tury, see Lambedus, De Bibliotheca Yindobou. Augusta, tom. 
iu cap. v. p. 419. 
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of things in this century, were, in several irespecst^, cent. 
both useful and necessary; tbeyj liowiQver^; con- 
trary to the emperor’s intention j (sont|ibn|ed, 
undoubtedly, to encourage . the priests-, in' tl^r • ^ 
criminal sloth, and their i^amefiu neglect ^ tihe 
study of the scriptures. For the greatest part of 
th(‘in employed their time and laWur only upon 
those parts of the sact^ writings, wjiich tli^ em- 
peror bad apjmirrted tO be read in tbe churches, 
and explained to tbe people^ and never at- 
tempted to . exercise tbeir oapoeities upon the 
rest of the divine word. The greatest payt of. 
the clergy also, instead of cs>tpposing tljemselves 
the discourses they recited in public, cfrafined 
themselves to their liook of bomilies, tliat was 
publislicd by the authority of their sovOTeigu, 
and thus let their talents lie uncultivated and un- 
ernjdoyed. ’ 

VI. None of tbe Latin«soarried their theolp- The state 
gical enterprises so far as to give a. complete, 
connected, and accurate systan of the various 
<hM!trinos of Christianity. It would be absurd to 
comprehend, under this title, the varioias dis- 
courses concerning the person , and nature of 
Christ, which were designed to rdute the errors 
of Felix [^] and Elipand, or to combat the 
ojtinions Avhich were now spread abroad concern- 
ing the origin of the Holy Ghost [/J, and several 
other points; since these discourses afford no 
proofs either of precision or diligence in their 


r^j The doctrine taught by FeliXt bishop of Urgella^ 
and his disciple Elipand, archhiahop of Toledo, waa, that 
(’lirist was the Sou of (Jod, not by nature, but by adoption. 
This doctrine was also ititirnately connected with tbe Ne^orimi 
hypotheriia, and wa« condemned, in this c.^ntury, by the ^lyuod of 
* Ratislxm, and the councils of Fraiurfort and Frioul, 

r/J The error now publiiihed relating to the Holy Ghost 
was, that it proceeded from the Father only, and not fTpm the 
bather ami the Son. 
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CENT. antiiOTs. 'Iliie }al>durs and hidustiy of the di- 

vwf. vines -of iMs age were , totally employed in col- 
leering the dpildems and au^caities of the fethers, 
by li^om ale meant the theoidgical writers of the 
drfet six cdj^ttnes ; and *d blind and seirile was 
their Viffldi^tion for t^s^; doctors, tlia* they re- 
garded their did^<^ as infallihl#, and their W'ritings 
as the hounthiries of troth, beyond which, reason 
was not pernOltted topush ttsYesearehes. The 
Irish, or lliheihiahs, who in ^is century were 
known hy the name pf Scots, were the only divines 
who refused to dishonour their reason hy sub- 
mitting it impliciidy to the dictates of authority. 

. Hatiir^y subtile and sagadons, they applied their 
philosophy, such as it was, to the illustration of 
the truth and doctrines of religion ; a metliod 
which was ahpaost generally i^hoired and exploded 
in all otha* natimis £m3; 

T^t the HilieTOatiSt who were called Scot-* in this 
centtiry, were lowers of leaimng, ^nd distin^mahed themm*lvf*R, 
in these taiees of ignomiM^e, by the culture of the sciences 
beyond tlie other European Nations, travelling through the 
most (hetant lands^ l»f>th with e view to improve and to coiu- 
municate their Imowledge, -ift a fact with which 1 have long 
been acquainted, as we see them, in the mo-st authentic re- 
cords of antiquity, dik^hargiug, wltl* the highest reputation 
and applause, the funolloii of doctors tn Frantre, (xeitnany, and 
Italy, both di^riug this and the folloift^ing century. But that 
these Hibernians w^ere tlie first teaclM*rs of the scholastic theo- 
logy in Europe, ’'and so early as the eighth century illuKtrated 
the doctrines of religion by tlie principles of philoscjphy? I 
learned bnvlfl-tely from the testimony of Benedict, ablKit of 
Aniane in the province of Languedoc, wlm lived in this period, 
and some of whose prmhjctions mre published by Balurius, 
in the fifth yoltune c5f his Miscellanea. This learned abbot, 
in his Letter to Guamaiuus, p. 54. expresses himself thus: 

Apud modemos wholaetieos, (t. e, public teacht'rs, or school- 
masters) tnaxlme apud Sebtos, est syllogt«hniis delusionis, ut 
dicant Trinitntetti, siciit persormrum, ita esse sulw^ntiarum ; ’ ♦ 
(by this it appears, that the Irish divines made use of a cer- 
tam syllogism, which Benedict calls delusive, i. e- falkciouH 
and sophistical, to demonstrate that the persons in the Cxod- 
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The Greeks were not so destitute of systema- 
tical divines as the Latins. John Damascenus 
composed a complete body of the Christian doc- 
trine in a scientidcal method, under the title pf 
Four Books concerning the Orthodox Faith. The 
two kinds of tlieology, which the Latins termed 
scholastic and didactic, were uiiiteil in this labo? 
rious performance, in which the author not only 
explains the doctaiines he. deliverit hy subtile and 
profound i*easoiiTng, bnt also confirms his explica- 
tions by the authority of the ancient doctors. This 
hook was received among die Greeks with the_ 
highest applause, and was so excessively admired, 
that at length it eame to be acknowledged among 
that people as the only rule of divine truth. Many, 
however, complain of this applauded writer, as 
having consulted more, in his theoin^eal system, 
the conjectures of human reason, and the opinions 


were enbsitaiw'es t a captious syllogism tins, as we may 
s(»e fi'om what follows, .and also eroTy way pro|^er to tlirow 
the igBormit into the greatest perj»lexity) “ (j[watinus si ad* 
senserit illectus auditor, Trinitatem esse trium suhstantiarum 
Deuiiu triinu deroaetur cuUor Deorum : si autexn abiuierit, per- 
sotmruin denegator culpetur/' It was willi this miserahle piece 
of soj)hiHtry that these subtile divines puzzled «ml tormented 
their diseijtles anti hearers, accusing those of Tritheism who ad- 
mitted their argument, ami casting the reproach of Sahellianism 
upon those who n5jected it. For thus they rea*»oned, or rather 
quibbled : You must either alhrm or deny tliat the three Per- 

sons in the Deity are three substances- If you affirm it, )"ou 
ftiv umlouhtetily a Tritheist, and wt>r»bip three Gods; if you 
<leny it, this denial implies that they aj*e not tltree distinct per- 
sons, and thus you fall into Sabelliamsni.’* Benedict condemns 
this Hibernian subtilty, and severely animadverts upon the intm- 
duction of it into theology ; he also ref*omniends in its place that 
amiable simplicity that is so conformable to the nature and genipa 
of the gospel : Sed hsec de fide (says he) et omnia caliditatis 
versutia siinpUcitate fidei cathoUca? est puritate vitanda, non <ap- 
tiosa inteijectione linguarum swva impaetione interpolanda.’* 
From hcmce it appears, that the philo.sopbical pr scholastic theo- 
h»gy among the Latins, is of more antaeut iiate thua is commonly 
imagined. 
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CENT, of the ancienlK, than the genuine dictates of the 

PABT^^u. oraoles, dT hanng, in consequence of 

n-» j this me^od, delated irom the true source and 
the es«w»ntial principles of theolog}* [»]. To the 
trdrk of JChiiliascenus xtovr mentioned, wc may 
add his 8ac9«d Pm^Udb, in which he has collect- 
ed, with uncdmmbn care and industry, the opi- 
nions of the ancient doctors concerning the va- 
rious points of the Christian religion. We may, 
ther^re, look upon this writer as the Thomas 
and Lombard of the Greeks. 

terr** of the moral writers of this century.^ 

attempted forming a complete system of the 
duties and- virtues of the Christian life, .lohn, 
surnamed Carpathins, a Greek writer, composed 
some exhortatory discourses, in which there are 
scarcely any marks (rf judgment or genius. Among 
the monastic orders nothir^ was relished but the 
cnthuidastic 'llrams of, the Mystics, and the doc- 
trines of Dionysius the Areopagite, their pre-* 
tended chief, whose suppositious writings were 
interpreted and explained by Johannes Darensis 
out of complaisance to the monks [«]. The 
Latin writere confined their labours in, moralif to 
some general precepts concerning virtue and vice, 
that seemed rather destined to regulate the ex- 
ternal actions of Christians, than to purify their 
inward principles, or to fix duty upon its proper 
foundations. Their precepts also, sych as they 
were, mid tlieir maimer of explaining them, had 
now imbibed a strong tincture of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, as appears from certain treatises of 
Bede, and the treatise of Alcuin, concerning 


Jo. Henr. Hotthig«n'. Bibliodiecn'. Quadripart. lib. HL 
( tip, ii. w'ct. iii. p. S72* Mart. Chemnitiuri, De U«a pt Uiili- 
late Lot‘<>r. Coinrnun. p. 26* 

[o] Jos. Simon Aasl^maimi Biblioth. Orionfal. Vatican, tom* 
ii. p. J2a 
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virtue and vice [/>]. That the pec^le, however, cent. 
iriight be animated to the pursuit ot virtue by the 
commanding jmwep of example, Bede, Floras, 

AJcuin, Marceilinus,^ Ambrose, Authpert, and 
others employed their pious industry in vniting 
the lives of such as liad been eminent for their 
piety and worthy deeds. 

VITL The controversies that turned upon the Controvor- 
main and essential jMjints of religion w'ere, during"®*- 
this centur)', few in number, and scarcely any of 
thorn managed with tolerable sagacity or judg- 
^ ment. The gi-eatest jiart of the Greeks were in- 
volved in the dispute concerning imii^es, in. 
which their reasonings were utteriy destitute of 
precision and perspiciiity; while- the Latins em- 
ployed their chief zeal aud industry in c.onfuting 
and extirpating the doctrine of Blipand concern- 
ing the jierson of Christ. John Damascenus 
exposed the errors of all the differ#it sects in a 
short but useful and interesting treatise ; he also 
attacked the Manichffians and Nestorians with a 
particular vehemence, and even went so far in his 
polemic lalxiurs, as to combat the erroneous doo 
trine of the Saracens. In these compositions we 
find several proofs of subtilty and genius, but very 
little of that clearness and simplicity th^ consti- 
tute the chief merit of polemic writings. The 
.Tews were left almost unmolested, as the Chris- 
tians were sufficiently employed by the contro- 
vei-sies that ha<l arisen among themselves : Ana- 
slatius, abbot of Palestine, made, bowever, some 
attempts to subdue the infidelity of that obstinate 
people. 

JX. Of all the controversies which agitated and thc oripn 
perolexed the Christian cbiu’ch during this cen- ‘•’® 
tiiry, that which arose concerning the worship of turning the 

worship of 
images. 

Tills treatise is extant in the works of Alc^uin, puhlishoii 
hv (iuercetanus, tom. ii. p. 

■ ^ ’ 
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in Greece, and was carried from thence 
into hntb' the es^m and Western provinces, was 

'FAET II-' - ' '.'w . ' . . * . 


^ i m pernicious in its conse- 

q^nencea. - The hrsl sparks cS this terrible flame, 
mat had l^ed to Imve proved fhtal both to the in- 
j^li^on a had already 

appe^d^uhdCr the reign of PhiHi»picus Bardanes, 
who yim drmted emperor of the Greeks a little 
afW the coamheDceDient of this century. This 
|iiaj]|®e> with the consent of John, patriarch of Con- 
staeiitinc^le, ordered a jdctttre, which represented 
the sixth general conncai, to be pulled down from 
place in the , church of St. Sophia, A. D. 712 ; 
boeanse this coiaraiC^l hfitd condemned the Monothe- 
lites, whose cause ttie empeyor espoused wdth the 
greatest ardour and vehemence. Nor did Bar- 
daues stop here ; but sent iram^ately an mder to 
Rome to remove all tma^ of tlmt nature from 
the clmrehefl#and other places of worship. His 
orders, however, were far from being received wth 
submission, or iwodudng their designed elfrct ; on 
tlie ooirtrary, Conshmtine, the Roman pontiff, not 
only reject^, by a formal protest, the imperial 
edict, but res^v^ to express his contempt of it by 
his ac^onS as well as bia words : he ordered six 
nictures, representing the six general councils, to 
he placed in the porch of St. Peteris clnirch ; and, 
that no act of rebeHimi or airogance might be left 
unemployedL, he assembled a coundl at Rome, in 
which he eiinaed the emperor himself to be con- 
demned as an apostate from the true religion. 
These first tumults were quelled by a revolution, 
which, the year following, deprived Bardanes of 
the imperifd throne {q\. 


r</3 S«e Fred. Spanjbeixtii Hiat^ria Restitutai 

ij4 published in the second volume of bis workH, and 
alHQ ])nnt.<»d apait. Maimbourj^s hiKtory of this coiitrovri'sy, 
which is full of the moat ahsuird and xnali^ant fictions. Mura- 
tori Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv, p. 2^1. 
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X. TFie dispute, however, broke <Mit wftii re- crkt. 
doubled fiay under Xteo the Isaurian, a pawnee of 
the greatest resolution and intrepidity, and 
new tumults it excited were both violent aibd 
durable. Leo, unaUe to bear any longer 
excessive height to which the Oreeks carried 
superstitious attachment to the worship of images, "**“ 
and the sharp railleries and smous reproa^es 
which tliis idolatrous service drew upon the 
Christians from the Jews ao4 Saracens, deter- 
mined, hy the most iiigoroua proceedings to 
robt out at once this growii^ evik For this 
pur[»ose he issued out an edict, A* U* 7^» hy 
which it was ordered, not only the warship 
of images should be abnigated smd relinquished, 
but also that all the images, except that of 
Christ’s crucifixion, shordd be removed opt of 
the churches f r]. In thia proce*^ng the em>. 
peror acted more from the impulse df his natural 
character, which was warm and vehement, than 
from the dictates of prudence, which avoids pre- 
cipitancy where prejudices are to be combated, 
and destroys and mhi£» inveterate superstitions 
rather by slow and imperceptible attacks than 
by open and violent assaults, ilie imperial edict 
produced such effects as might have been ex- 
pected from the frantic enthusiasm of a supersti* 


I®” [r] Tti this ncc4»ui}t of the imperial ediet> Div Mosheirti 
follow^s tlu‘ opinions of BaroniiBy Henry, avid Le Others 

aflirtn, with more prohabiGty^ that mis heunous edict did not 
enjoin the pulling down images ereiy where> arid oostmg 
them out of the churdies, but only prohibited the paying to 
them any kind of aflomtion or woi^ip. It would seem as if 
Leo was not, at first, avei'se to the use of images, as oma-^ 
ments, or even as helps to devotion and memoi^; for at the 
same time tlrnt he forliade them Ut be worshipf»«^, he ordered 
them to be placed in the churches, say iimme, to avoid 

this adoi-ation; but afterwards finding that they were the ocr 
cation of idolatry, he had them removed firom the churches, 
and broken. 
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CENt. iious peojde. A civil war broke out in the islands 
of the Archipelago, rap^ged a part of Asia, and 
i^lterwards reached Itky. Tlie pwplc, partly 
irom their owa ignorance, but principally in con- 
sequence of the pei’fidious suggc‘stions of the 
pl'iests and monks, ^j'ho had artfully rendered the 
worship of images a source of opulence to their 
churchy and cloistere, were led to regard the 
emperor as an apostate, and hence they cojisidcr- 
ed themselves as fi*eed from their oath of alle- 
giance, and from all tlie obligations that attach 
subjects to their lawful sovereign. 

The con. XT. The Roman |>ontitFs, Gregory T. and II. 
twcc>I*the til® authors and ringleaders of those civil 

psriisans couimotioijs Olid insutTectjons in Italy. The 
former, upon the emperor’s w^fiising to revoke his 
called edict against images, declared liim, without hesi- 
aartheil'’ tutioQ, unM'orthy of the name and jnivileges of a 
opposers Christian, and thus excluded him from the <iom- 
rnunion of the church ; and no sooner was this 
nixrlabtce. formidable sentence made public, tlian the Ro- 
mans, at»d other Italian provinces, tl»at were sub- 
ject to the Grecian empire, violated their alle- 
giance, and risirq; in arms, either massacred or 
banished all the emperor’s deputies atid ofti<‘ers. 
Leo, exasperated by these ins<»lent proceedings, 
resolved to chastise the Italian rebels, and to 
make the haughty pontitf feci, in a particular 
manlier,- the effects of his resentment ; but he 
failed in the attenqit. Doubly irritated by this 
disappointment, he vented his fury against images, 
and their worship[)ers, in the year 730, in'a much 
more terrible manner tlian he had hitherto done ; 
for, in a council assembled at Constantinople, he 
degraded from his office Gerroanu^ the bishop of 
that imperial city, who was a patron of images, 
put Anastasius in his place, ’- ordered all the 
images to lie publicly burnt, and inflicted a va- 
riety of severe punishments upon such as were 
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attached to that idolatrous worship. These rigo- cent. 
rows measures divided the Christian 'church into 
two violent factions, whose contests were cam^ 
on with an ungovemed rage, and produced no- 
thing but mutual invectives, crimes, and ai^assi- 
nations. Of these factions, the one adopted the 
adoration and worship of imag^ and were on 
that account called Icont»duli or Icouolatree ; 
wdiile the other maintained that such worship 
was unlawful, and that nothing w'as more worthy 
of the zeal of Christians, than to demolish and 
destroy those statues and pictures that were the 
occasions and objects of this gross idolatry, and 
hence they were distinguished hy the titles of 
Iconomaclu and Iconoclast!®. Hie fiirious zeal 
which Gregory II. had ‘shown in ijlefending the 
odious superstition of image worship was not only 
imitated, but even surpassed, by his successor, 
who was the tliird jicntifT of that name j and 
tliougb, at this distance of time, we are not ac- • 
quaiuted with all the criminal circumstances that 
attended the intemperate zeal of these insolent 
jirelates, yet we know with the utmost certainty, 
that it was owing to their extmvaganl attachment 
to image-worslup that the Italian provinces were 
toiTi from the Grecian empire [#J. 

[a'] T1)« (yreek writers tell us, that both the Git»e:oiie8 
tlieir insolence so far im to excomuninicate Leo and 
Jiis soil Constantine, to di.s»olve the oldii^tion of the oath 
of allefjriaijce, which the people of Italy had taken to these 
princes, and to prohibit their pn>Tng tribute to them, or 
shewing them any marks of submission and obedience, lliese 
facts are also acknowledged by many of thte partisans of the 
Kotnan pontids, such as Baronius, Sigonius De Regno ItaKae, 
aitid their numerous followersl On the oflier hand, some 
learned writers, particularly among the French, alleviate 
considerably the crime of the (iregories, and positively deny 
that they either e^jfcominunicnted the emperors above-men- 
tioned, or called ofr the people from their duty and alle- 
gianci^ See Launoius, Kpistoler^ lih* vii. Ep* vii. p, 4/ifi. 
tom, V, ojip. par, 11. Nat, Alexander. Select, llistor, Eceie* 
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CENT. XII. Constantine, to whom the furious tribe 
PAR^u image worshipers bad given by %vay of 

derision the name of Copronymus j, succeeded 
his father i«eo in the empire. A- D. 

RrctruiXf animated with an equal zeal and ardour against 
^^“"‘^“•^the new idolatry, employed all his influence in 
riymus. eatiipating and abolishing the worship of images, 
in opposition to the vigorous efFoi'ts of the Ro.- 
man pontifls, and the superstitious monks. His 
manner of proceeding was attended with gi eater 
marks of etpiity and ..moderation than iiad ap> 
peaml in tlie measures pursued by Leo ; for, 
knowing the respect w'bith the Greeks had fi>r the 
decisions of general councils, whose authority they 
considered as supreme and unlimited, in religious 
matters, lie assemble at Constantinople, A. I). 
754, a council composed of tlie easteni bishojKs, in 
order to have this important questiem examined 
. with the utmost care, and decided w ith wisdom, 
seconded by a just and lawful authority. This 


waRt. Capit* Sa*c. viii. I3ia»ert.. i. p, 456. Fetr. de Marca, C<wi- 
cordia Sat^erflotu et Imperii, lib. iii. cap. \i. Bosquet, Defeiis. 
Declamtionia Cleri Gallic, de PoteRtaite Ecclew. par. 1. lib. vi. 
cap. xiu p, J97, Giaanone, Hiatoiie Civile de Naples, tom. i. p. 
460. All these found their opinions, concenuncr tlie (onduct of 
the Gregories, chiefly upon the authority of tlie Latin writorH, 
sudi as Anastasius, Paul Deacon, and others, who sec.ni to have 
kno'^m nothitig of ih«t audacious insolence, with which these 
poni ills are said to have opposed the cimperors, and even reprt*- 
sent them as havitig given several marks of their submisKion and 
obedience to imperial autliority* Such are tlie contrary acv 
counts of the Greek and Latin writers ; and the most^ prudent 
use can of them is, to suspentl our judgineiit witli re- 
spect. to a matter, which the obscurity that coveis the history of 
tins period rendiu*s it impossible to dear up. All that we ca'ii 
know^ with certainty is, that the smA of the two pontiffs above- 
mentioned for the worship of images, furnished to the people of 
ItRl> th<> occasion of falling ffom theu’ alhiii^knce to the Grecian 
emperf»rs. 

Tr] 'I’bis niek-naipf' given to Constantine, from his 
having deiiled the sacred fmat at his baptism. 
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assieniibly, which the Gt«eks regaurd as <ihe ^enth cent. 
ceioumenicai cpuiicil, judgmeat, as was tls^u 
custom «f thos« tiimes, in fii.vom* of the omnicm v 
emhiaoed hy llte emperor, and solemnly oon^i^> 
ed tlie wm^jp and ako the use of imag^ [w}. 

But U)is deoistou was not sufficient to vaiiqui^ 
the Idiud obi^raafcy of superstition j many adhered 
still to tiieir idolatrous worship, and none made a 
more turbulent resistance to wise decree of 
this council than tiie monks, who still continued 
to excite, commotions in the state, and to blow 
the dames of sedition and rebellion among the 
people. Their malignity was, however, chastised 
by Constantine, who, filled with a just indigna- 
tion at their seditious practices, punished several 
of them in an excnipliwy manner, and by new 
laws set bomids to the violence of monastic rage. 

Leo IV. who, after the death of Constantine, 
was declared emperor, -A. D. 77-5, adopted the 
sentiments of his father and grandfather, and pur- 
sued the measures Avhich they bad concerted for 
the extirpation of idolatry out of the Christian 
church ; for having jwrtvpived that the worshippers 
of images could not he engaged by mild and 
gentle proceedings to abandon this superstitious 
practice, he had recourse to the coercive influence 
of penal laws. 

Xlll. A cup of poison, administered by the und.-r 
impious counsel of a pei'fidious spouse, deprived^""® 

Le<> IV. of his life, A. D. 780, and rendered the 
idolatrous cause of imagt^s triumphant. The pro- 
fligate* Irene, after having thus accomplished 
tlie death of her husband, held the reins of em- 
pire during the minority of her sou Constan- 
tine; and, to establish her authority on more 

ijgg" [«] The authority of this council k not, at^caowledfreil 
by the Jlomau Catliolicn, no more than the obli|!:ation of the 
incM'ond comraaiulmeiit^ whicb tliey have prudently struck out 
of the decalogue* 
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solid foundations, entered into an allianee with 
Adrian, bishop of Rome, A. D. 786, and sum- 
tnoued a eouncil at Nice in Bithynia, which is 
known by the title of the second Nicene council. 
In this assembly the imperial laws conceniing the 
new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of the 
council of Constantinople reversed, the Mwship of 
images and of the cross restored, and severe pu- 
nishments denounced against such as maintained 
that God was the only object t>f religious adora- 
tion. It is impossible to imagine any thing more 
ridiculous and trilling tlian tbc arguments upon 
which the bishops, assembled in tliis council, 
founded their decrees {iri}. The authority, how- 
ever, of these decrees was held sacred by the Ro- 
mans, and the Greeks considered in the light of 
[larricides and traitors all such as refused to sub. 
mit to tliem. The - other enormities of the flagi- 
tious Irene, and her deserved fate, cannot, with 
propriety, be treated of here. 

XIV. In tliese violent contests, the mostnf the 
Latins, such as the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, 
s<‘enied to steer a middle way between the oppo- 
site tenets of the (xmtending parties. They were 
of opinion that images jnight he latvfully pre- 
served, and even placed in the churches, but, at 
the same time, they looked upon all worshi}» of 
thtiiii as highly injurious and offensive to tlie Su- 
pi-eme Being [x]. Such, particularly, tvere the 
sentiments of CharJejnagne, who distinguislied 
himself in this important controversy. By the 
advice of the French bishops, who were no friends 
to this second conncil of Nice, he ordered some 

[f/’] Mart. Chacnnitiii'-, Lxarnen Concilii Tridentiiii, par. iv. 
lor. ii. caj). v. p, 52. T<ci)i'ant., Pranervatif. «'«)iitre la Kttuuioii 
av«*(- !<■ Siepe dc Rome, par. iii. lettre xvii. p. 44'6. 

[a ] The aversion the Britons Itad to the worship of iinajres, 
may be seen in Speituan ad Concilia Magna; Britannia-, tom. i. 
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learned and judicious divine, to eompose Four cent. 
Books concerning Images, which lie sent, in the u 
year 790, to Adrian, the Boman ptmtiff, 
view to engage him to withdraw his approbation ” 
of the decrees of that council. In this perforai- 
ance the reasons alleged by the Niceue bishops to 
justify the worship of images are refuted with 
great accuracy ana spirit [yj. Thesy weie not, 
however, left without defence; Adrian, who 
was afraid of acknowledging even an emperor for 
liis master, composed an answ*nr to the Four Books 
mentioned above, but neither his aiguments, nor 
his authority, were sufficient to support the super- 
stition he endeavoured to mmntain ; for, in the 
year 794, Charlemagne assembled, at Franofort 
on the Maine, a council of three hundred bishops, 
in order to re-examine this important question ; 
in which the opinion contained in the Four Books 
M'^as solemnly confirmed, and the worsliip oi 
images unanimously condemned From hence 
we may conclude, *that in this century the Latins 

C//3 lK)oks of Cliarkimasfue conoeniijig Iniagos, wiiich 
(If‘sei*v*e an attentive t>emsiak aiv yet extant; and wben they 
iven* ]»e<‘fmic exti’cniely scarce, were rejmblifthed at Hanover, in 
8 VO, in 1731, by the celehrated Christopher. Aug. Heuman, 

M ho enriched thin edition with a )eanie<i prefece. These hoi>ks 
are adornetl with the veucrahle inuue of Charlemagne ; hut it is 
easy to perceive that they ju*e the production of a stJioiastic 
divine, and not of an emperor. Several learned iUv«n have con- 
jectured, that ChariernagtU! composed tliese books ivitli the as- 
sistance of his prect»ptor Alcuiu; see Heurnauni Ptaef. p. 51. and 
Bunau Historia Imperii German, tom. i. p. 490. This conjec- 
ture, though far fix«n being contemptible, cannot be admitted 
without hesitation ; since Alcuin wm in England vidien these 
hooks were composed. Wc leani from the history of his life, 
that he went into England, A. D. 780, and did not return from 
thence before 792. 

[js] 'riuH event is treated with a degree of candour not 
more laudable, than surprising, by Mahillon, in PrsEff. ad Sa*- 
culutn iv. Actorum SS. Ord. Benedict, part V. See also Jo, 

(hiorg. Domrheus, Collat. ad Concilium Prancofonliense 
ArgfMitor, 1049, in Ito. 
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cent, deemed it neither impious, nor unlawful, to dis- 
sent from the opinion of the Roman pontiff, and 
even to charge that prelate with error. 

XV. Wliile the controversy conceniing images 
tro»crsy wBs at its hciglit, o ocw ctmtcst arose among the 
d^Zitiou Greeks abou^ the source from whence 

of the Holy Ghost proceeded. • The Latins aflinned, 
Obost tijat this divine Spirit proceeded from the Fath^w 
and the Son: the Greeks, on the contrary, as- 
serted, that it proceeded from the Father only. 
Hie origin of this controversy is covered with 
perplexity cmd doubt. It is, however, certain, 
that it was aviated in the council of Gentilli, near 
Paris, A. D. 767* in presence of the emperor’s 
legates [o], and from this we may conclude, with 
a high degree of probability, that it arose in 
Greece at that time when the contest about images 
>va 8 carried on with the greatest vehemence. In 
this controversy the Latins alleged, in favoui' of 
their opinions, the creed of Constantinople, which 
the Spaniards and French had successively cor- 
rupted (upon what occasion is not well known), 
hy adding the word flioqm in that part of it 
which contained the doctrine concerning the 
Holy Ghost. TTie Greeks, on tlie other hand, 
made loud complsunts of this criminal attempt of 
the Latins to corrupt by a manifest interpolation 
a creed, which served as a rule of doctrine for tlie 
church universal, and declared this attempt im- 
pudent and sacnlegious. Thus, the dispute 
changed at length its object, and was transferred 
from the matter to the interpolated word above- 
mentioned [d] ; in the following century it was 

[«3 See Le Cointe, Aimales Eccles. Fraocorutn, tom. t. 
p. 69B. 

[i] Learned men joi^nerally Imagine tliat tjiis controversy 
began about the word jUioqm, whicii »muo of the Latins fmd 
added to the creed that bad been drawn up by the council of 
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carried on with still greater vehemende, Md added cent. 
new fiiel to the dissensions which alr^f pw- 
tended a schism between the eaii^era apd Weston f* 
churches [^c^. , . 

CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning the Vtites a««? Ogwwoaaes Mtaed in the 
Church during this Cknihurg, 

I. The religion of this century ctmsh^ id >« Ceremonid!* 
roost entirely in a motley round or external idtes“"*^^*^ 
and ceremonies. We are jaol, thei^efore, to won- 
der that more zeal and ^ligence were em- 
ployed in multiplying and regulating these out- 
ward marks of a superstitiocui devOtiOn than in 

Consfatitinoplfi, and that frrnn the wwd tlie dispute proceeded 
to the doctrine eee Mahillon, Act. Sanctor. Ord. Bened* 

Saec. iv. |jart I. p. jV. who is foDoweti hy many in this 
opinion. But this opinion is certainly erroneous. The doctrine 
was the first subject of controversy, which afterwards extended 
to the won! JUioqm-, c<m«idei*ed by the Greehs as a manifest in- 
terpolatiou. Among other pitmft of this, council of Gentiili 
shows evidently^ that the doctrine concetning the Holy Spirit 
had been, for a considei’able time, the subject of controversy 
when th<? dispute arose about the word now mentumed. Pagi, 
in his Critica in Baronium, tom. Hi. p. 323. is of opinion, that 
this controversy had both its date and its occasion from the 
di.spute concerning images; for, 'when the Latins treated the 
Greeks as heretics, on account of their opposition to imago 
worship, the Greeks in tli^r tuni ehaiged the Latins, also with 
heresy, on account of their maintaining that the IJoly Ghost 
proceedefl from tlie FatluT and the Son. Ttic learned critic 
has, liowever, advanced this opinion without sufficient proofi 
and wc must therefbfe conaider it as no more, than a pmbabk 
conjecture. 

[cl See Pitboei Hist. Controv. de Processioiie Spiritus S. at 
the end of his Codex Canon. Eccles. Koman. p. 355. Le QuieUt 
Griens Christian, tom. Hi. p. S54, Ger. J. Vossius, De Trihus 
Symbolis, Dies. iii. p. 65 ; and olmve ^1, Jo. Georg. Wafehius, 

Histor. Controv. de Processione Spiritus S!. published k 
Jena, in 1751. 
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CENT, correcting the vices and follies of men, in en- 
lightening their understendings, and forming their 
V j J _[ / hearts. The administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Suppar, which v^as deemed the most 
solemn and impoii^t branch of divine worship, 
was now eveiy where embellished, or rather de- 
formed, with a variety ' of senseless fop};>erios, 
which destroyed the beautiful simplicity of that 
affecting and salutary institution. We also find 
mani^st traces in this century, of that supersti- 
tions custom of celebrating what were called so- 
litary masses [tf], tliough it 1>e difficult to decide 
whether they were instituted by a public law, or 
introduced by the authority of private pereons [cj. 
Be that as it may, this single custom is sufficient 
to give us an idea of the superstition and darkness 
that sat brooding over the Christian church in this 
ignorant age, and renders it unnecessary to enter 
into a further detail of the al>surd rites with which 
a designing priesthood continued to disfigure the 
religion of Jesus. 

charie- II, Oiarlems^c seemed disposed to stem 
fw tire torrent of superstition, which gathered force 
rites of the froui day to day ; for, not to mention the zeal 
Komc.’"^ with whicli he opposed the worship of images, 
there are other circumstances that liear testimony 
to his intentions in this matte:', such as his pre- 
venting the multiplication of festivals, by re- 
ducing them to a fixed and liiniled number, his 
prohibiting the ccreinotiy of consecrating the 

6^^ r</3 Solitary or pmate mahses were those that were 
relehrated by the priest alone in behalf of souls detaineil in 
))iirgatory, as well as upon some other partioular oicusions. 
T}ies<‘ rnasees were ]>rohibited hy the laws of thf* church, hut 
they were a inch source of profit to the clerp:y. They were cun- 
deujned by the canons of a synod assembled at Mentx under 
C.'luirlernajyne, as criminal innovations, and as the fruits of avarice 
and sloth. 

fc] 8ee (’harlemagneH hook concerning; Iiiin|res, p. ^45 ; as 
also George (.’alixtus, De Missis Solitariis, sect. 1 2. 
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church hells by the rite of holy aspersion, and 
other ecclesiastical laws of his enacting, which 
redound to his honour. Several circumstances, 
however, concurred to render his designs abortive, 
and to blast the success of his worthy purposes, 
and none more than his excessive attachment to 
the Roman pontiffs, who Tvere the patrons and 
protectors of those, who exerted themselves in the 
cause of ceremonies. This vehement passion for 
the lordly pontiff was inherited hy thQ great prince 
of whom we are now speaking, from his father 
I’cpin, who had already commanded the manner 
of singing, and the kind of church-music in use 
at Rome, to be observed every where in all Chris- 
tian churches. It i>vas in conformity with his ex-, 
ample, and in compliance with the repeated and 
importunate solicitetion of the pontiff Adrian, 
that Charlemagne laboured to bring all the La- 
tin churches to follow, as their model, the church 
of Rome, not only in the article now mentioned, 
but also in the whole form of their worship, in 
every circumstance of their religious service [/]. 
Several churches, however, among which those of 
Milan and Oirbetta distinguished themselves emi- 
nently, absolutely rejected this proposal, and could 
neither he brought, hy persuasion nor violence, 
to <*hange their usual method of worship. 

r/] Sf*e Charleinagrrw* 8 Treatise concerning Images, Book 1. 
p. 52 . Egiimrci, Da Vita Magui, lap. 26. p. 94. ediu 
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Ci^^TEKV. 

Concentin0 the and JHcreme that 

trmdjted Church during this Cewturg, 

CENT. I. TPhe Arians, Manicheans, and Marcionites, 
tliougli often depressed by tfie force of penal 
laws and the power of the secular arm, gathered 
The in strength in the east, amidst the tumults and di. 
dam ^ visions with which the Grecian empire was per- 
rmreer pptually agitated, and drew great numbers into 
**^^”*^ ' the profession of their opiniofis [19']. The Mono- 
thelites, to whose cause the emperor Philippieus, 
and many others of the first rank and dignity were 
most zealous well-wishers, regained their credit in 
several places. Tlie condition also of l)oth the 
Nestorians and Monophysites was easy and agree- 
able under tlie dominion of the Arabians ; their 
power and influence was considerable •, nor were 
lltey destitute of means of weakening the Greeks, 
their irreconcileable adversaries, and of spreading 
Iheii- doctrine.s, and multiplying eveiy where the 
number of their adherents. 

Clemens II. In the church which Boniface had neady 
erected in Germany, he himself tells us, that tlnu’c 
were many pervei^e and erroneous reprobalos, 
who had no true notion of religion, and his friends 
and adherents confirm this assertion. But the 
testimony both of the one and the others is un- 
\ douhtedJy partial, and unworthy of credit ; since 
\ it appears from the most evident prooft, that the 
\ persons here accused of errors and heresies w'ere 

S and French divines, who refused that blind 
ssion to the chm-ch of Rome, which Boni- 
w'as so zealous to propagate every where. 

In al.<;o Anatiism pr(*vmlp<l jfTPntly amonj^ thto 

lis nations tbat embraced the Clmatian faith. 
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Adalbert, a Gatd, and Clement, a native of Ire- cent. 
land, were the persona whose opposition gave tiie 
most trouble to the ambitious legate. The former 
got himself consecrated bishop, iirithoat the oon^ 
sent of Boniihoe, excited seditions mid tumulis 
among the ea^em Fi'ancS, and appears, indeed, 
to have been both ti^tious in his conduct, and 
en’oneous in his opinions j imong other irr<^. 
larities, he was the forger [iS] of a letter to the 
human race, which was said to have been written 
hy Jesus Christ, and to have been carried from 
heaven by the arch-angel Michael {»]. As to Cle- 
ment, his character and sentiments si^re malici-* 
ously misrepresented, rince it appears, by the best 
and most authentic accounts, that he was much 
better acquainted with the true jirincirfes and 
doctrines of Christianity, than Bonifece himself ; 
and hence he is considered by many as a confes- 
sor and sufferer for^be truth in this harbardua 
age [A]. Be that as it will", both Adalbert end 
Clement were condemned, at the instigation of 
Bonifa<!e, by the pontiff Zachary, in a council as- 
sembled at Rome, A. D. surd 4n conse- 


See tl)e Histoire littereire de la Biaace, toitt. iv. p. 8S. 
[«] 'fliftre ie an edition of tins lett^ publw^ed hf tbe learned 
Stephen Baluzius, iu tbe Capitularia R^um Franoorum, tom. it. 
p. 1396. 

[AJ We find an enumeratloa of the erroneous ojnniops of 
Clement in the letters of Bonifitee Episto!. cxxxr. p. 189. 
See also Usserii Syllt^ Epistolafum Hibernicarum, p. 12. 
Nouveau Dictionhaire Histor. Critic, tom. i. p. 133. Ibe 
zealous Boniface tras too ig;iH«ant to be a proper jw%e of 
heresy, as appears by his condemning Virgilius for believing 
that tiiere were antipodes. The great heresy of Clement 
seems to have been bis preferring the decisions of scripture to 
decrees of councils and the opinions of tbe fathers, whi<^ he 
took the liberty to reject when they were not cmifonnahle to tim 
word of God. 

[;] This is the true date of die council aasmnbled hy 
Zar^hary for tbe condomnatioa of Adalbert and Ghment, and not 
VOL. II. T 
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FelJx find 
EUpand. 


qaence thereof were committed to prison, where, 
in all probability, they concluded their days. 

III. Religious discord ran still higher in Spain, 
France, and Germany, towards the conclusion of 
this centuiy ; and the most unhappy tumults and 
commotions were occasioned by a question pro* 
posed to Felix bishop of Urgella, by Elipand, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who desired to know in what 
sense Christ was the Sou <d“ God? The answer 


which the former gave to this questicm, was, that 
Christ, considered in Ins divine nature, was truly 
and essentially the Son of God ; but that, con- 
sidered as a man, he was only so, nominally and 
by adoption. Tins doctrine was spread abroad by 
the two prelates ; Elipand propagated it in the 
different provinces of‘ S^ain, and Felix through- 
out Septimania, while the pontiff Adrian, and tlie 
greatest part of the Latin doctors, looked ujxni 
this opinion as a renovation of the Nestorian 
hOTesy, by its representing Qirist, as divided into 
two di^inct Iversons. In consequence of tins, 
Felix was suetjessively condemned by the councils 
ofNarboruie, Ratisbon, Franefort on the Maine, 
.and Rome : and was finally obliged, by the coun- 
cil of Aix-la-Cbapelle, to retract his error, and to 
change his opinion £m3. Tlie change he made 
was, however, rather nominal than real, the com- 


the year 745, as Fleury * aiwl MabiUoii f have pretended, iu 
wWch error they are followed by Mr. Bower in tlie tbiid volume 
of bis History of the Popes, p. 325* The pnwf js, that the letter 
of Boniface, i» eonseqiience of which this council btir assembled, 
rniiftt have been wi’Ote in the year 74B; since be declares ia that 
letter, that ha had been near thirty years legate of the holy see 
of Rome, into which coniiniBmon be entered, as all authors agree, 
about the year 719, 

[ni] The council of Narboime that condemned Felix was 
held in the year 788, that of Ratisbon in 792, that of Franefort 
in 794, that of Rdme in 799. 

* Hut, Ecckiriast. tom, is. p. S90. f Anna!. Ord. Benedict, Ub. xxii. a. C* 
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mon shift of teinporisrag divines; for StiH re- 
tained his dod^ine, and died in the JSfm beiwf -of 
it at Lyons* where hfe had been banished hy Char- 
lemagne [»]. £U|}a»d» on the coidrary, lived 

secure in Spmn under the dominion of the Siaca-. 
cens, far removed from the thunder of synodsmd 
councils, and out of ftie reach of that coercive 
power in religious matters. Whose utme^t ^orts 
can go no further than to make the erroneous 
hypocrites or martyrs. Many sgre td* opinion, that 
the disciples of Felix, who were csdled Adc^tians, 
departed much less fmm the doctrine generally 
received among Christians, Ihau is commonly 
imagined; and that what chiedy distinguished 
their tenets was the tem they used, wad their 
manner of expression, rather than a real divd*. 
sity of sentiments [o]. But as. this sect, together 
with tlieir chief, thought proper to make use of 
singular, and sometimes of contradictory expres- 
sions ; this famished 'such as accused them of 
Nestorianism with very piai^ible reasons to sup- 
port their charge. 

[w] Hie ainh»r», who huve written cweeminji; the sect of 
PVlix, are mention^ by J. Alb. Fabricii;u$» Lat* Medii 

iEvi, tom. ii. p. Add to fliese Ifetrtis de Marca, in his 

Marca Hispaiiica, lib* Hi. cap. xii. p. 368* , Jb. de Perreras^ His- 
toire C^nerale d’Espa^fS ^nfi. ii p. 5iB. 623. 628. 685. 660. 
J<j, Mabilloii, Praef. ad Siec. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Beiiedicti, par. 
ii. There are also wy particular accounts given of Felix by 
Dorn, ("oloiiia, Histoire liitteraire die la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. 
p. 79. imd by the Benedictine monks in theit Histoire Litteraire 
de la France, tom. iv. p. 434. 

[o] Jo. Georg© Dorscheus, Collat. ad CdneilioiR Fraricofurt. 
p. lOL Werenfels, De Logomaebiis EmditdL p. 469. Opp. 
Jac. Basnagius, Prtef. ad Etherium in Uerir. Canisii Lection. an« 
tiquis, tom. ii. pai 1 1. p. 284. Geoi^ge Calixtus, Bingul. DIsa. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the Prosper&us Events which hap- 
pened to the Cimrdt during this Century, 

CENT. L The reign of Cbarieni^ne had been sin- 
pAM I anspicious to the Christian cause ; the life 

'i of that great prince Yvas principally employed in 
the mo^ zealous efforts to propagate and establish 
Swedes, the religion of Jesus among the Huns, Saxons, 
Frieslanders, and other unenlightened nations; 
converted. but his piety was mixed with violence, his spiritual 
conquests were generally made by the force of 
arms, and this impure mixture tarnishes the lustre 
of his noble^ exploits. His son Lewis, unde- 
servedly somamed the Meek, inherited the de- 
fects iff his fflustrious father without his virtues, 
and was bis equal in violence and cruelty, but 
, vastly his inferior in all worthy and valuable ac- 
complishments. Under his reign a very favour- 
able opportunity was offered of juopagating the 
gospel among the northern nations, and particu- 
larly among tije inhabitants of Sweden and Den- 
mark. A petty king of Jutland, named Harald 
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Klack, being driven from both his Idngdcon and cent. ‘ 
country, in the year 826, by H^ner Lodbvvifck, 
threw himself at the emperor’s feet, and implored 
his succour® against the tu^uiper. li^s graat^ ' 
his request, and promised tne exiled prince his 
protection and assistance, on condition, however^ 
that he would embrace Christianity, and admit die 
ministers of that religion, to ^each in his domi> 
nions. Harald submitted to uiese oenditions, was 
baptized with his brother at Mentz, A. D. 826, 
and returned into his country attended by two 
eminent divines, Ausgar or Anschaire, and Autb* 
bert; the former a rnemk of Corbey in West- 
phalia, and the latter belonging to a monasteiy of 
the same name in France; Inese venerable mis- 
sionaries preached the gospel with r^arkable suc- 
cess, during the space of two year®, to the inha- 
bitants of Cimbria and Jutland, y 
II. After the death of bis learned and pious The pn>. 
companion Authbeart, the zealous and indefeti-”^"" “J** 
gable An^ar made a Voyage into Sweden, A. D. Ansgar. 
828, where his ministerial labours were also 
crowned with a distinguished suooess: As he re- 
turaed from thence into Geroifflay in the year 831, 
he was loaded by Lewis the Meek with ecclesi- 
astical honours, being created archbishop of the 
new church at Hamburgh, and also of the whole 
north, to which dignity the Superintendance of 
the church at Bremen was afleru'urds added in the 
yeai- Tlie profits attached to this high and 
honourable cbaige were very inconsideraWe ; while 
the perils and labours, in which it involved the 
})iou8 prelate, were truly formidable. AcCoidingly 
Ansgar travelled frequently among the Hanes, 
Cimhrians, and Swedes, in order to promote the 
cause of Christ, to form new churches, and to 
confirm and establish those which he bad already 
gathered together; in all which serduous enter- 
prizes lie passed his life in the most imminent 
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CENT, dangers, until be concluded his glorious course, 

V. j ,- -i i*.> IUf About the ; middle of this century the 
cop.tn.ion Bulgarians, and Gazarians, and 

of toe Bui. after ;;, them the Bohentiians arid Morayiistns, were 
converted to Christianity by Methodius and 
and Cyril, two »Grceli monks, whom the enapress 
vans. Tlieeriom had sent to d^el the darkness of those 
idolatrous nations [c]./ .The zeal of Charlemagne, 
and bis pious missionaries, bad been fonncrly 
exerted in the same cause,’ and ainong the same 
people [d}, but with so little success, that any 
faint notions which ‘they had received of the 
Christum doctrine were entirely effaced. The 
instructions of the Grecian doctors bad a mtieh 
better, and also a more permanent effect ; hut as 
they recommended to their new disciples the 
forms of worship, and the various rites and cere- 
monies used among the Greeks [e], this was tlie 
occasion of much rell^ous animosity and conten- 

[«] The writei:® to whom we are in<lebti*fl for ac(if)unts of this 
pious and dlustrious prelate, the founder of die Cimbrian, Dwiish, 
and Swedifib churches, aire mentioned liy Jo. Albert. Fabricius, 
in his Biblif>th. Latin. Medii Mvu tom, i. p. 292 : as also in bis 
LuiK Lvanpfelu Orln Tetramni eiroriens, p. 425. Add to thehc 
the Benedietine monks^ io tiieir Histoire Lit. de la Franai, tom. 
V- p. 277. Acta Saactor* Mens Feliruar. lom. i. p. 36l. Erici 
Pontoppklani Artuales Eecles, Danieee Diplomatici, tom, i. p. 18. 
Jo. Mollerus, Cimhri^ Litterata^ tcmi. iii. p. 8* Tliese vtTiters 
give uaidsd^eircmtiismntial accounts of Eblm, Withinar, Kemb 4 »rt» 
and othetBi who were either the fellow -labourers or successors of 
Ansgar. 

f#] We have translated thus the term Mysi, which is an 
error in the originaL Dr. Mosheim, like many others, has con- 
founded the Mysiaas with the inhabitants of Mo&sia, by giving 
tlie latter» who were Ettropeans, the title of the former, who 
dwelt in Asia. 

[cl Jo. (ieorge Stredowsky, Sacra Momvia? Historia, lib. ii. 
cap. ii, p. 94. compared with Pet- Kohlii Introduc. in Historiarn 
et ivm Litter. Sclavorum, p. 124. 

[d} Siredowsky, loc. cit. lib, i, cap, bt. p. 55. 

[c] Lenfant, lllstaire de la Guerre des Hussites, livr. i. cli. i, 

p. 8, 
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tion in after-times, when the lordly^ pontiffs exerte^ cent. 
all their vehemence, and employed eveiy 
though with imperfect success, of reducing j&ese 
nations under the disciphne and jurisdiction of thu 
Latin church. ■ 

IV. Under the rmgni of Basilius, the Mace-of^si*. 
doxiian, who ascended the imperial throne of the^^J^”** 
Greeks in the year 867, the Slavonians, Aren- 
tani, and certain provinp^ of Dalmatia, sent a 
solemn embassy to Constaiitinoi^e, to declare their 
resolution of submitting to ^e jurisdiction of the 
Grecian empire, and of embracing, at the same 
time, the Christian religion. This proposal was 
received with admiration and joy, and it was also 
answered by a suitable ardour and xeal fiir the 
conversion of a j)eoplej which seemed so inge- 
nuously disposed to embrace the truth : aceoi'd- 
ingly, a competent number of Grecian doctors 
were sent among them to ‘instruct them in the 
kiunvledge of the gospel, and to admit them by 
ba})tism into the Oburistian church [/]. Tlie 
warlike nations of the Bti^ians were converted 
under the same emperor, buj* uot in the same 
manner, nor from, same poblp and lutional 
motives. Having entered into a treaty of peace 
with that prince, they Were engaged by various 
presents and promises to embrace the gospel, in 
<wisequeuoe of which they received not only the 
t’lnistian miiiistei’s that were appointed to instruct 
„ them, but also an archbishop, whom the Gre- 
cian jratriarch Ignatius had sent among them, 
to perfect their conversion and establisli their 

[ f\ We are indebted frit this account of the ocmvei'sioa of 
Slavonians to the treatise De Adrtiinistrando Iwiperio# compel 
f»y tfie learned emperor Constotine PorphyrOgen, which piil)- 
Ymhtd by Bandiirim in Iroperiwni Orientale^ tom* i. p. .72, 73* 

( onstantine givea the same account thi« event in the life of hi^ 
grandfather Basilius, the Mocedotiian; sect.. 54* published in the 
Cor[m» Byzftntininn, tom. xri. p. ISS, 134. 
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CENT, church [5?]. Such were the begaiBiiigs of Christ 
JPAK* I *‘**“*'y Md and warHke Russians, who 

were iuhaytauti^ of the Ukraine, and who, a little 
^ ~ hrfoa’e their jGOS'versiioin, fitted out a formidable 
fleet, and aetting sail fhnn Kiovia for Constanti- 
iKtpie^ siwead terror and dismay through the whole 
empire L-ft}. 

Thenature V* R p|iip|)«r to obscrvc, with respcct to the 
various ccmvemoos which we have now been re- 
nons. lating, that they weiw undertaken upon much 
better principles, and executed in a more pious 
and rational mminer, tliaa those of the preluding 
ages. The mini^re, who were now sent to in- 
struct and convert the harbarous nations, em- 
ployed not, like msmy their predecessors, tlie 
terror of peiial laws, to aflright men into the piofes- 
sion of Christianity ; nor, in establbhing churches 
upoen the ruins <^f yolafa^, u'ere they principally 

CormtiintiRtusy Poi^* Vita Bmlii M&cedimw, 84»ot. 9f>* jn 
157* CoTp. Byxsmt. Se^ Ao Nieurratio <ie liuthencw^m Coii- 
yemoBp., published both in Qreek eod Latin by I}antkiriu8» in 
his linpenum Onentale» Notis a<! Porphyrogiinetam de Atluuni- 
strando InipenO) p. 62. tom. ii 

The leased LeqeCien, in hie ©nens Christianns, tom. i. 
p. 1257, a very inaceuinte aetiount these Russians who 
were <^nverted m CbriAmty under the reign of BasiliuK tlm 
Macedonian^ tol in tins he do^s no more than adopt the errors 
of many who wrote before him upon the same subject. Nor is 
be coneiatent with himself^ for in one place he iifllirins, that the 
people here apohen of were the Russians that lived in the neigh* 
hourbood of the BliIgBrlans; while in another he mamtains, that 
by these Russians we are to understand Ae Gazarians. The 
only reason he alleges to support this lattc^r opinion is, tiuit 
among the Christian doctors sent, to instruct the Russians, men- 
tion is made of Cyril, who convOrUnl flie Gazari to Christianity. 
This reason shows, that the learned writer bad a most imperfect 
hnowledge both of these Russians aiul the Gazari. He is also 
guilty of other mistakes upon the same subject, lliere is a 
much Iwtter explanation of this matter given by tl»e very learned 
Tlieopb. Sigifred. Bayer, iithis Dissert., de Russoruin priina Ex- 
peditione Ccmstantiuoptilitana, which is published in the sixth 
volume of the C'omtnentaria Acad. Scientiar. Petropolilaiuc. 
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attentive to promote the grandeur and extend the 
authority of the Roman pontiffis ; tjieir views: were 
more noble, and their conduct more suitable* to 
the genius of the religion they professed* 
had principally in view tlie happiness of mankind, 
endeavoured to promote the gospel of truth and 
peace by the methods of a rational persuasion, and 
seconded their arguments by the victorious power 
of exemplary lives. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the doctrine they tai^ht was far from 
being conformable to that pure and excellent rule 
of faith and practice laid down by ouir divine Sa- 
viour and his holy apostles j their religious system' 
was, on the contrary, corrupted with a variety of 
superstitious rites, and a multitude of absui'd in- 
ventions. It is further oerWn, that there remained 
among these converted nations toomany traces of 
the idolatrous religion of their aneestors, notwith- 
standing the zealous labours of their Christian 
guides : and it appears also, that these pious mis- 
sionaries were contented with introducing an ex- 
temal profession of the true religion among their 
new proselytes. It would be, however, unjust to 
accuse them on this account of negligence or cor- 
ruption in the discharge of their ministiy ; since, 
in order to gain over tliese fierce andsavage nations 
to the church, it may have been absolutely neces- 
sary to indulge them in irome of their infinnities 
and prejudices, and to connive at many things, 
which they could not approve, and which, in other 
circumstances, they would have been cai’cful to 
correct. ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cmusemittg tine Calamitous Events that happened 
to the Church during tids Century. 

CENT. I. The Saracens had now extended their 
I ’^®'**T^**<*D® with an amazing success. Masters 
i_, 'j of Asia, a few provinces excepted, they pushed 
■jiie TO- conquests to the extremities of India, and 

gress of the obliged the greatest part of Africa to receive 
their yoke ; nor were tlieir enterprizes in the Avest 
univerii Avitliout clfect, siiicc Spain and Sardinia submitted 
lanpire. thcir arms, and fell under their dominion. 
But their conquests did not end here ; for in the 
year 827, hy the treason . of Eupbcmius, they 
made themselves roasters of the rich and fertile 
island of Sicily j and towards the conclusion of this 
century, Ijje Asiatic Sameens seized upon several 
cities of Calabria, and spread the terror of their 
victorious arms even to the very walls of R<.>me, 
Avhile Crete, Corsica, and other adjacent islands, 
were either joined to their possessions, or laid 
waste by their incursions. It is easy to compre- 
hend that this overgroAVn prosperity of a nation 
accustomed to bloodsheii and rapine, and which 
also beheld the Christians with the utmost aver- 
sion, must haA'e been every where delrin»enta] to 
the progress pf the gospel, and to the tranrjuillity 
of tike church. In flie east, more es{)ecially, a 
prodigious number of Christian families embraced 
the religion of tlnnr conquerors, that they might 
iiATA in the peaceful enjoyment of their possessions. 
Many, indeed, refused this base and criminal 
co!ii}»]iance, and Avitb a pious magnanimity ad- 
hered to their principles in tlie face of pCrsf}- 
ention ; but SAich were gradually reduced to a 
mis(?rahle condition, and were not oidy robbed of 
the best part of their w’ealth, and deprived of 
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their worldly advantagegt, bpt, what vm, still more cent. 
deplorable, they fell by degrees intoeueh ijica^ible ^ 
ignorance and stupidity, that, in process uf tinid, 
there were scarcely any remains of Christianity td ^ 

he found amcrngthem, besides the mere name, anA 
a few external fites and ceremonies. The European 
Saracens, particulaiiy those who were settled in 
Spain, were of a much mildet disposition, and 
seemed to have put olf the greatest ptort of their 
native ferocity } so th^ the Christisins, generally 
speaking, Ih'ed peaceably under their dominion, 
and were permitted to observe the Mws, and to 
enjoy the privileges of flieir, holy profiEssion. It * 
must, hoAvever, confessed, that this mild and 
tolerating conduct of the Saracens was not udthout 
some few exceptions of cruelty [fO* 

II. The European Christians had the most cruel ti>€ Ngr- 
sufferings to undeigo from another quarter, even“““®- 
fi'om the insatiable fury of a swarm of barbarians 
I hat issued ojit from the northern provinces. The 
Normans, under which general term are compre- 
hended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, whose 
habitations lay along the coasts of the Baltic sea, 

Avere a people accustomed to carnage and rapine. 

Their petty kings and chiefs, who subsisted by 
piracy and plunder, had already, during the reign 
of Charlemagne, infested wth theirfleets thecoasts 
of the CiermMi' ocean, hot were restrained by the 
opposition they met with from the vigilance and 
activity of that Warlike prinfce. In this ^entury, 
hoAA'^ever, they became more bold and enterprising, 
made frequent irruptions into Geiwany, Britain, 
Friesland, and the Oauls, and carried along with 
them, wherever they went, fire and sword, aeisola- 

[ /] S«e, for »n pxample, the account that is given of Eulo- 
gius, who woffMed martyrdom at Cordoua, in the Acta Saoctorum 
ad d. xi. Martii, tom. ii. p. 88; as also of Ro<lerick and Salo- 
m«m, two SjimiiKli martyrs of this century. Ibid, ail d. xiii. 

Manii, ]>. iiclK 
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cEKTN tion and horror. The im^tuoas fuiy of these 
savage barbarians j^oi only spread desolation 
' ' Sptoisli provinces but even pene- 

trated into^^e yeiy heart of Italy; for, in the 
year 857si they sacked and pillaged the city of Luca 
in the ino^ cruel manner ; and, about three years 
after, Pisiai, ''and several o^er cities of Italy, met 
with the same fhte |]I3- ancient histories of 

the Francs abound with the most dismal accounts 
of their horrid exploits. 

Form new HI. The first views of theSe savage invaders ex- 
MMiements. further than plunder but chaimed at 

length with the beauty and fertility of the pro- 
vinces which they were so cruelly depopulating, 
they began to form settlements in them ; nor were 
the European princes in a Condition to oppose 
their usurpations. On the contrary, Charles 
the Bald was obliged, in the year 8d0, to resign 
a considerable part of his dominions to this }K)w- 
erful banditd [wt] ; and a few years after, under 
the reign of Charles the Gross, emperor and 
king of France, the famous Norman chief Godo- 
fred entered mth an army into Friesland, and 
obstinately refused to sheath his sword before he 


[^5^3 ^ Ferren»| Histoiw <3eii«r. d’E^pagru*, tom. ii, 

p. .583, Piracy waif esteiemod ^oog tlie northern iiationK 
a very honourable mid noble profes^iioi] ; and hem e t!ie 
mm of kmgSf and the young nobility, were trained up to 
this species of vohber}", and made it their princlfial buHiuess 
to perfect theioselres in it. Nor will this appear very mir- 
primng to^ sudi as consider the religion of tliese nations, and 
t)ie barbaiisiii of the times. See Jo*. Lud. Hollierg, Historia 
Danonim et Nomgorum Naralis, in Smptis Societatis 
Scientiar. Hafeieriais, tom, iii. p. 349. in which then? are a 
multitude of curious and interesting relations concennog 
the ancient piracies, dmwn from the Danish and Norwegian 
annalM, 

[/] See the Scriptores Rerum Italiciuum, published by 
Muratori. 

C'/a3 Annalee Incerti Auctoris, in Pitboei Scriptor. Franoic, 
p. 4G. 
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was master of the whole proTinoe SWJlh cekt. 
however, of the Normans settled among the ^ 
Christians, ciontracted a ^ntler tnm of and -i. 

gradually departed from their primitive Wtidity. 

Their marriages with the Chrisfrans contributed* 
no douht, to civilize them ; and engaged them to 
abandon the superstition irf their ancestors with 
more facility, and to embrace the gospel with more 
readiness than they would have otlierwise done. 

Thus the proud conqueror of Friesl^ solemnly 
embraced the Christian religion after that he had 
received in marriage, ftwn Cbaries the Gross, 

Gisela, thp daughter of Lotiiiure the younger. 

[w] Reginoni«i Prumiensb Aonftl. lib. iL f. in JPistorii 
Scrlptor* German* . 
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msTQity : op tub churcu- 

CHAPTER I. 

' ‘ '.I-, ■ ^ 

Ckmoeminff Ike <Sfeife of and Ph^cm^hy 

‘ dkcrwty thmCetUmy. 

CENT. I. Tke Grecian (s&pire, in this century, was in 
oirciimstances every way proper to extinguish all 
taste for letters and philosophy, and all zeal for 
the Cttltivation of the scieiKoes. The liberality, 
oriels however, of the emperors, , some of whom were 
^g^tbe 0f leaining and l^te, and the wise precau- 
*■ tions taken by the patriaurchs of Constantinople, 
among whom Photius deserves the first rank in 
point of erudition, contributed to attach a certain 
number of learned men to that imperial city, and 
thus prevented the total decline of lettera. Ac- 
cordingly we find in Constantinople, at this time, 

. several p^ons who exeeiled in eloquence and 
poetry i some who displaytid, in their uTitiiigs 
against the Latins, u considerable know ledge of 
the art of reasoning, and a high degree of dexterity 
in the msmagemmt of corjtroversy ; and others 
wlm ooipposi^ the history of their own times with 
accuracy and with elegance. The controversy 
with fibe Lafins, whem it grew more keen and 
animated, oonteibuted, in a particular manner, to 
excite the literary emulation of the disputants, 
rendered them studious to acquire new ideas, and 
a rich and copious elocution, adorned with the 
graces of el^ance and wit ; and tlms roused and 
invigorated. talents that were ready to perish in 
indolence and sloth. 
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II. We learn from the accounts of Zonaras, cent. 
that the study of philosophy lay for a long time 
neglected in this age; but it was revived# ’»dth a 

zeal for the sciences in general, under the emperor 
Theophilus, and his son Michel III. This ie-pi>y. 
vival of letters prujeipally owing [o^ to the 
encouragement and proh6ctidn which the learned 
received from Barc^, who had been declared 
Caesar, himself a weak, and UliteraEte man, but 
a warn friend of the cel^rated Photius, the great 
patron of science, fey whose council ho was, un- 
doubtedly, directed in this matter. At the head 
of all the learned men to whom Bardas cmmnitted 
the culture of the sciences,' he placed Leo, sur- 
natned the Wise, a man of the most^pTOfound and 
uncommon erudition, and who afterwaids was 
consecrated bishop of Thessalonica. Photius ex- 
plained the Categories of Aristotle, while Michael 
Psellus gave a brief exposition of the other wwlw 
of that great philosopher. 

III. The AraWans, wlm, instead of cultivating The state 
the arts and sciences, had thought of nothing 
hitherto, but of extending their territories, were ArabLs, 
now excited to literary pursuits by Almamunis, 
titherwise called Abu G^frir Abdallah, whose 

zeal for the advancement of letters o'as great, 
and whose nmnificenee towards men of learning 
and genius was traly royal. Under the auspicious 
protection of this celebrated caliph of Babylon and 
Egypt, the Arabians made a rapid and astonisliing 
progress in various kinds of learning. This ex- 
cellent prince began to reign aWut the time of 
the death of Charlem^^e, and died in the year 
833. He erected the famous schools of Bagdad, 

Cufa, and Basora, and established seminaries of 
learning in several other cities ; he drew to his 
coTirt men of eminent parts by his extraordinary 

[o] Annalium tom. n. lib. xvi, p. 1^; tom# x. Corpom 
Byzuntin 
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CENT, liberality, set up noble libraries in various places, 

PAR^ ti. translations made of t^e best Grecian pro- 
ductionsvinto tf>e, Ai^ic language at avast ex- 
pense, and employed every metbod of promoting 
the cause Hpf i^rntng, that became a great and 
generous prince, wbos» zeal for tlie sciences was 
attended ynth lmowledge It was under the 
reign of;|hi^ inrunortal cidipb, tlrnt the Arabians 
be^n to h^e pleasure in the Grecian learning, 
arm to propagate iti by degrees, not only in Syria 
and Atrica, but also in Spain and Italy ; and from 
this period they give us a long catalogue of cele- 
brated philo8t>jd»ers, physidans, astronomers, and 
mathematicians, who were ornaments to their na- 
tion through'several succeeding ages [^ 3 . And 
in this certainly they do not boast without reason, 
though we are not to consider, as literally true, 
all the wonderful and pompous things which the 
more modern writers of the Saracen history tell 
us of these illustrious philosojdiers. 

After this period the Euro^an Christians pro- 
fited n^uch by tihe Arabian learning, and were 
highly indited to the Saracerts for the improve- 
ment they made in the vm’ioup sciences. For the 
mathematics, astronomy; physic, and philosophy, 
that were taught to Europe from the tenth cent ury, 
were, for the most part, drawn from the Arabian 
schools that wem established in Spain and Italy, or 
from the writings of the Arabian sages. And from 
hence the J^un^ns may, in one respect, be justly 
considered as the restorers of learning in Europe. 

Thestateof IV. lu that part <rf Europ^ that was subject to 

dtr’ctrariie domiiMOUi of the Francs, Charlemagne la- 

snagne, and 

instiucces- [/>] Abulphumhi^i^ Historia Dynastiar* p* 246. Georg. 
Elmatnn. Hisitor. Saracen. Ub. ii. p. 1S9, j^rtbol. Herbelot, 
Bibliutb. Orient. Article Mamun^ p. 645* 

[9] See the treatifle of Leo Africanua, De Medicis et Pbilo- 
sopbis Arabibuft^ publiabed a second time by Fabricius, in the 
twelfth volume of hk Bibliotheca Grceca, 259. 
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boured with incredible zeal and ardour for the cent. 
advancement rif usefol learning, and animated 
Iris subjects to the culture of the seiencee in all j. 
their various branches. So that, had his sucoes- ^ ^ 
sors been disposed to follow his and 

capable of acting upon the noble plan he formed, 
the empire, in a little time, would have been mi- 
tirely delivered from barbarism and ignorance. 

It is true, this great prince left in his family a 
certain spirit of emulation, which' smlmated his 
immediate successors to imitate, in some mea- 
sure, his zeal for the prosperity of the r^uWic of 
letters. Lewis the both formed »od exe-^ 

cuted several designs that were extremely condu- 
cive to the progress of the arts and sCienct® {rj ; 
and his zeal in this respect wUs Surpassed by the 
ardour with whHd» his son Cbaries the Bald ex- 
erted himself in the paopagation Of letters, and 
in exciting the emUlatton of the learned by the 
most ulluring marks of his protection and Ihvour. 

This great patron of the sciences drew the lite- 
rati to his c!ourt from all parts, took a particular 
delight in their conversation, multiplied and em- 
bellished the seminaries of learnings and protected, 
ill a more especial manner, the Aulic school, of 
which mention has been formeriy made, and 
which w'as first erected in the wventh century, in 
order to the education of the royal family, and 
the first nobility [r]. His brothOT Lothairej en- 
deavoured to revive in Italy the drooping sciences, 
and to restore them from that state of languor 
and decay into which the eom^tion and indo- 
lence of the clergy had permitted them to fall. 

[r] See the Histoire Litteraiee de la Fraucej. tom* iv. p. 

583. 

[«] Herman. Conringii Antiqnit. Academicfiet p. 320. Cies. 

Eg. du Boiilay, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 178. Launoitis, 

De Scholls CaiTiU M. cap. xi, xii. p. 47. Hiatoire Litteraire de 
la France, tom. v. p, 483. 

VOL, II. 
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CENT. For this purpose he erected schools in the eight 
principal cities of Italy, A. D. 8^3 [/}, but with 
’/ little success, since it appears that tliat country 
was entirely destjjtuhe of naea of learning and ge- 
nius duringthe ninth century [»]. 

In Eng^nd learning had a better fate under 
the aus^ctous protection cf King Alfred, wlio has 
aoc|uired an immortal nume, not only by the ad- 
mirable progress he ma<ie in all kinds of elegant 
and useful loAowledge [w], but also by the care 
. he took to multiply men of letters and genius in 
his dominions, and to restore to the scierices, sa- 
cred and |M*ofano, the caredit and lustre they so 
eminently . deserve [a;}. 

impedi- V. But the infelicity of the limes rendered the 
tI!ppo)^<'ss effects of all - this zeal, and aU these projects, for 
•if learning, the adyancement of learning, much less consider- 
able than might have otlierwise l>eeu expected. 
The protectors and patrons of the learned were 

, { 

f/] See iha i5<Jkt foT tliat piprpotie anieng the Capitularia in 
Muvatoiii Eenim Itahcar. timi. i, part IL p* 

[w] See MuratKttiV Antiq. ital- Medii Aiv'i, tom. iii. p. 829. 
[yf;] Sf^e Aut^ Woyth et Antiquit. Acatleiiu Oxoniens. 
lih. i. pi 18. Boul«y, Acad. Paris, tom. i. ]u 211. (ie- 
neral lyictidnary, at the article Alfred. (Iliis prince, arnimpf 
oilier, pious emd learned translated the 2^astor»l of 

Gre^<^ry L Boethts, De Cousoktione? a»d Bede 8 Ecclesiasti- 
cal IJistory.) 

f aJ This excellent prince not only eucoura^^ed by his 
pi^olaei^ii and ' fihei-aliiy stieh of his own mibjects as made any 
pixnn^ in, the IHieral arts and Mnencea, hut invited over from 
foreign countries men of dktiiigoisbed talents, wlioin he fixed in 
a seminary at Oxford, and, of consequenice, may he looked upon 
as t)ie founder of tbatjnohle university. Johannes Scotus fhi- 
gena, who had been ia the mvice of Charles the Bald, and 
Giimhald, a monk of St. Bertiii in Fmnce, were the most famous 
of tWe ktinied men who came ftmw ahrcwwl ; Asserius, Were- 
frid, Fle^iiiiwdf Dunwuf, Wullwig, and the abbot of St. Neot% 
tieserve the first rank among the English litemti, who adoraed 
the ajsre of Alfed. See Colliers Ecclesiastical History, vol. I. 
hook iii. p. 165, 166, &c. Kaptn Thoyras, ,in the reign of this 
illustrious monarch. 
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themselves leaitied ; their cent. 

blc, and their munificence was fecuftiidlfess^ ^^4 7®!!^ „ 

the progress of science towinds ^erfet^ioh was hat ; ^ i 
slow, because^ the intermptions s^lihg fhmi the ~ ^ ~ 
troubled state of Europe were fte^Ueqt,'!: ' ^ 
cords that arog» betw^h Lewis the Mbicdc, aiid his 
sons, which were suco»ede4 %a raptiire between 
the latter, retarded considfe^fy4he pitugress of 
letters in the empire ; an4 the ihdMtrsiotiS. and 
victories of the Normarw, whiidi aflKcfced Eur<^ 
during the wdiole course of thfe ceitluiy, were so 
fatal to the culture nf the arte ae^ wjieiiees, that,, 
in most of the European proviBeeSij and even in 
France, there remained hut a small dumber /who 
truly deserved the title of leaitJOd men [y]. The 
wretched and incoherent ^ginents of erudition 
that yet remained amopg'the Cler^ iviNfeconfined 
to the monasteries, and/td the <^iscOpdl schcNjlS ; 
hut the zeal of the monkish and pnestly ordet% 
for the improvement of the mmd, and the culture 
of the sciences, diminished in proportion as their 
revenues increased, so that ^eir indolence and 
ignorance grow with their possessions. 

VI. It mi^t, however, oe co^ifessed, that S6- Examples 
A eral examples of learnt nies^v whose zeal for^^'®*™^ 
tfie sciences was kindled by the etiepui^enient flouribhed 
and munificence of Cfaarleitiaghe, slbiohd forth 
with a distinguislied lustre through tl^e darkness 
of this barbarous age. Ambhg these, > ihe first 
rank is due to Rabahus Maurus; whose fiune was 
great through all Gennany add France, and to 
whom the youth resoried, in prodigious numbers, 
from all parts, to receive his instructions in the 
liberal arts and sciences. The writers of history, 
whose works have deservedly preserved their 

C»] S^mti Lupi Epktols xxxir. p. 69. Conmgn. Juttiq. 

Acaii. p. 332. llistoire Litter, de is France, tent. iv. p. Sdl . 

U 2 
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CENT, names from oblivion, are Eginhard, Freculpb, 
PAST u- Hamo, Ado, and others of 

less note. FJorus, Walaindns, Strabo, Ber- 
tbarius, and excelled in ooetry. Sma- 

ragdus and^^tlbarius vrere eminent for their 
dkill in ^^Ihiiiar and languages, as was also the 
celebrated llabanus already mentioned, who, ac- 
quired a very high degree of reputation by a 
learned and subtile treatise concerning the causes 
m»d the rise of langdages. The Gftreek and He- 
brew erudition was ctutivated with considerable 
success by, WiHiam, SeiTatus Lupus, Scotus, and 
others. Bgthhard, Agobard, Hincmar, and Ser- 
vatus Lujrtis, were much celebrated for the elo- 
quence whicii appeared b<Ah in tlmir discourses 
and in their writings 

Johannes VII. The philosophy and logic that were taught 
KrigeLu the European schools during this centuiy 
scarcely deserved such honourable titles, and 
were little better than an empty jaig^n. There 
were, however, to be found in various places, 
particularly among the Irish, men of acute parts, 
and extensive knowledge, who were perfectly well 
entitled to the appellanoa of philosophers. Tlie 
chief of these was Johannes ^otus Erigena [o], 
a native of Ireland, the friend and companion of 
Charlet the Bald, who delighted so much in 
his conversation ns to honour him with a place 
at lus table. ScotUb was endowed with an excel- 

[jfi?] Such m «te ftf a uiore circumstantia] aiccouBt of 

tliese writer®, and of thek variou® productionjii, i»»y consult the 
HiMtoke Litteraire th* la France, tom. iv. p. 251, to 271. Or 
the more account given of them hy the et'Jehtated Le 

Beiif, in hw9 Etat de® Sciencesi en Fram^ clepuis Charlemagne 
jusqu'au Roi Holiert, which ia published in hi® Recaeil de divera 
E<Tit8 pour eervir d'Eclairciasament k rHistoii-e de France, tom, 
ii‘ pt 1, Paris 1758, en 8vo. 

iSi^' [«] EtTgena aigaliSaB profierfy a native of Ireland, a» 
Erin, or Irm, wm tlje andent uimm that hkigdoin. 
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lent ^md truly superior genius, UDd,.jirjU8 ccmeider- cent. 
ably versed |^th in Greek and ti^n eru4itiou« 

He explained to Ms disciple, the ph&)iOpby of 
Aristotle, for whioh be was singularly veu <iua> 
lified by his thorough knowiled^ of the ^rmk 
language $ hut as his was too b(dd and 

piring to confine itiself toi Ihe au^ority and de(d> 
sions of the iSt^rite, he pu)$hod his pbfiosi^hiced 
researches yet tarth^, dared tp thiulk for blmseU', 
and ventured to pursue trath jpthont any other 
guide than his own reasMiV W^e have yet exteait 
of his composition. Five ^oeks coiiceming the Di- 
vision of Nature, an intricate and subtile produc- 
tion, in which the causes apd princijples of all 
things are investigated vyith a cPhiriderahle degree 
of sagacity, and in . which alsb the precepts of 
Christianity are allegorically explained yet in 
such a manner as to show, that their ultimate end 
is the union of the soul with, the Supreme Being. 

He was the til’s! who blended the scholastic theo- 
logy with the mystic, and fornaed them into one 
system, ft has also been imagined, that he was 
far from rejecting tlie opinions of , those who con- 
sider the union of God and nature, a® similar to 
the union that subshtbs h^ween 'tfe snul and the 
body, a notion much the same wlih that of^many 
ancient philosophers, who lo^ed upon the Deity 
as the soul of the world. But ht Baayj perhaps, 
be alleged, and not without reason, that what 
Scotus said upon this subject- woiuited to no 
uipre than what the Bealists \h\ as they are call- 

[b’} The IWlifitB, who follaweid tlio doctrine of Aristotle 
with respect to universal ideas, were no <^ed in opposition to 
the Npmimilists, who embfaced l]3^olhe8is of Zeno and tlio 
Stoics uimn that perplexed and intri^e subject. Aristotle held, 
against Plato, that previous to, and indopendent of matter, there 
were no univei'sal ideas or essences ; and the ideas, or 
(‘niplai- 8 , which the latter supposed to Iwive eitndted in the dhw 
mind, and to have been the models of aU created things, had been 
♦Menially impressed upon matter, and were coeval with^ and iu^ 
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CEOT. e<J, nadint&ineiS dlfterwariis, though it must he al- 
i«ART II has ‘topi^ess^ himwlf in a veiyper-' 

V * pJexed tn^dhai^re nnanner {c]. Tliis celebrated 
^ philoM)|feT’fplw»ed no partis sect, at least as 
far as ia to our knowledge? and this will 
be <^iddeiTO» by those who are acquainted with 
the spirit of the tinaes he lived in, as a proof that 
his /immense learning was accompanied with 
m^khess arid modesty. 

.About this time there lived a certain person 
namnd Macarius, a native of Ireland, aho pro- 
pagated in France that enormous error, which was 
afterwards adopted and professed by Averroes, 
that one indiv|iiual intelligence, one soul, per- 
formed the spiritual and rational fnnetions in all 
the human race, 'This error was confuted by 
Ratram, a famous monk of Coibey [</]. Before 
these writers flourished, Diihgal, a native of 
Ireland also, who left his country, and retired into 
a French monastery, where he lived during the 
reigns of Charlemagne and Lewis the Meek, 
and taught philosophy and astronomy with the 
greatest reputation \ej. Heric, a monk of Aux- 

herent* thm Z^o t:»d Mowefw, dcpartinji: Kfith 

from tbe Pktftmcaind Amtf^elian maiiitaiiieit thattheRo 

pretended uaiversal» tifed , ^^itber fdirm »or and no 

ntorct tihart ipf rp Wi nominal representations of their par- 

ticuifu* oigiects. The doetrine of Ariwtotle prevailed until the 
eleventh <^eht«ry, when Homdinos embraced the Stoical »j'T«tein, 
atid fdtihded* the »ect of the NominaliHta^ whoae Hentimenta were 
prop^ted great by the tamoua Abelard* TIipno 

two aaeta ditfered t:on»5derahty among, themselvee, aijd expluiri* 
ed, or rather jobscured, their reapectiv^e tenets in a variety of 
waj^. 

[c] Hie wodk here alluded to was puhrished at Oxford by 
Mr. Thomas Gale, in l6Hl/ He learned Heuitian has made 
fteveral extracts from it, and given an ample and learned 
account of Scotus, in his Acte of the PhilosopberR, written in 
German, tom* iii. p, S58. 

[d'] Mabillon, Praet*. ad. Sasc. iv. part II- Actor. SS. Ovd. 
Benedicti. sect. ISd. p, 53. 

fcl Histoire X-itteraire de la Prance, tom. iv. p, 193. 
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erre, made likewise an eminent amwg the cent. 
learaied of this age } he was a. man of unmjmaon. 
sagacity, was endowed with a great end as^irhig a ^ 
genius, and is said* in many things, to have a**- ” * 

ticipated the feroons D^cartes in t^ maiiher uf; 
investigating <a*iith £/3. ; , . 


. * , ' ' / ' : I 

Cmiceming tfie 'Doctors atm. Mhiister^ of the 
Church, and its Form of Gon^Hnmit mmvi^ 
this CerUuty, ' ” 

I. The impiety and hcetttiouim^ of the The cor- 
greatest part of the deigy arose, at this timej'Uj'l^^g®^ 
to an enormous height, arid stand npon rword, ^ ^ 

in the unanimous complaints df the most oahdid 
and impartial writers of this cientuiy [jy]. In 
the east, tumult, discord, oOii^iracieSj and trea- 
sons, reigned uncontrolled, and all things were 
carried by violence and ^ce. Tlrese abuses 
appeared in many tldi%8, . but particularly in 
the election of the patriarchs of Constantinople. 

The favour of the couit was the only 

step to that high and importmit oMce; and as 
the patriarch^ continuance in that eminent post 
dej>ended upon such on uncertain and precarious 
foundation, nothing Was more usptia^l than to see a 
prelate pulled down from his episcopal throne by 
an imjierial decree. In the western provinces, 
the bishops were become voluptuous and effemi- 
nate to a very high d^;ree. They passed their 
lives amidst the splendour of courts, and the plea- 

[/] Le Bceuf, Memoires ponr I’HiAtoire d’Aiixenre, tom. ». 
p. 48 1, Acta Sanctorum, tom. iv- Junii ad A xxi?- p. 

8:29. and ad d. xxxi. Jul. p. )249. For i&is philotsiopbW W 
tttined a. place among saintly ,oi:de^« , , ' 

See Agobardus, De Privifegiia et stTt. 

13. p, 137. tom. i. opp. cd. Buloaii. . 
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cfiOT. sures of a luxo£ioai» indolem^, which corrupted 
PAM ri. ^te» extittg!su$lw?d thelf Zeal, and rendered 
• 'j them incapaMe w perfi^ing the isolemn duties of 
their function [A] ; while the infwior clergy were 
sunk in lice|iltousnea8, minted nothing but sensual 
gratiSc^ii^, ahd infecl^fTrith the xhoet heinous 
vic^ whotti'it' wi* the very business of 

' l^eii* TOilistiy to pre«^e, Or tc^ from the 

cpnta^on of iniquity. Besifei Ihe ignorance of 
the sacred order "^s, in many plac^ SO deplora- 
fete, that few of them could either read or write ; 
imd still feweif^ were capable of expres^ng their 
wretched notions odth any degree of metliod or 
perspicuity. Henqe if hajpp^ed, that when let- 
ters were to be penned, , or any matter of conse- 
quence u'as to be committed to writing, they bad 
commonly recourse to sott^ person who was suj»- 
poSed to be ^dowed with superior abilities, as 
appears in the case pf Servatus Lupus [?']. 

Th® “uses II. Many drCumstfmccs concurred, particularly 
ruptiOT?'”^’ in the European natiOnsi to produce and augment 
this corruption ak»d liceniionsnesS, so shamefiil iu 
an order of men, who were set apart to exhibit 
examples of piety to the rest of the world. Among 
these we may irecbon, as the chief sources of the 
evil under cdnslderariob, the calamities of the 
times, even the bloddy and perpetual wars that 
were carrhjd' on between Lewis the Meek and his 
Ihmily, , the incursions and conquests of the bar- 
barous nations, the gross and incredible ignorance 
of the nobOity, and the aiHuence and riches that 

CA3 Hie rpscler win be conriticed of this by coneulting Ayo- 
bard, jasmin, Md by looking ov/m* tits laws enacted in the Latin 
couoriU for reetraining ihc dixordeia «rf the clergy. See also Ser- 
vatus Lupus, Epist. XXXV. p. 73. S81. and Saepli. Baluz. in Ad- 
not. p. 378. 

[»] See the works of Servatos Lupus, Epist. xcviii, xeix. p. 
126. H2. 14S. an tdso bis Life. See also Bodolphi Biturirensis 
Capitula ad (jleruni buiun, in Baluxii Miactdlaneis, tom. vi. p. 
139.14.8. 
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Bowed inupo^ tbe cburchefl aod rdigioufi cent. 

naries from all qiu^rs. Mau; other ^ 

contributed ^ disl^ionour. the ehurcb,, by batio- f* 
ducing into it a eonropi luini^ry. A i%oy«^ian, 
who, through want of talents, activity, or eowa^ 
was rendered, uieapable of appearing witih dignity 
in the cabinet, car with honour in the Beld, innne* 
diately turned his views towards tbq diiarcb, aimed 
at a distinguished place among ite ebie& and rulers, 
and became, in eonsequent^, a eeotagious example 
of stupidity and vice to the inferior clergy [it]. 

The patrons of churches, in whom resid^ the 
right of election, unwilling to submit their dis. 
orderly conduct to the keen censure of aealous 
and upright pastors, inllustrioudy loi^ed for the 
most abject, ignorant, and worthless ecclesiastics, 
to whom they committed the: cure ef souls IJQ. 

But one of the eircumstancesi which contributed 
in a particular manner to i«ndefr at least, the 
higher clergy wicked and depraved and to take 
oil' their minds from the duties of their station, 
was the obligation they were under of performing 
certain services to. th^ sovereigns, in consequence 
of the possessimts they derived from ^e royal , 
bounty. The bishops and In^ds of monasteries 
held many lands ana castles jby a feudal tenure ; 
and being thereby bound to furnish their princes 
with a certain number of soldiers in time of war, 
were obliged also to take the field themselves at 
the head of these taroops £^3, (and thus to act in a 


[4] HinemamS; Oper- Po^rior. contra GcKlesclialcnin, 
cap* xxxvi. tom* i- 0pp. p- 318* Servatus Lupus, Epist* 

p, 120. 

[/] Agobardus, Do Piivilegiis et Jure Sacerdotum, cap. xL 
p. 341. tom. i. Opp* 

[w] Stepb. Baiuzii Appendix Actor, ad Servatum, p. 508. 
Muratori Antiq. Ital. Medii jEvi, tom. u* p. 4%6, Mabillon. 
Annul. Benodic. tom* vi. 587. Fresne ad JoinviUii Hisb 
Ludovici S. p. 75, 76. 
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CENT, spliere ^iat wasutterly inconsistent with t4»6 nature 
^ and duties of thdf'isacred chfiBEactar. Besides all 

this, it often happened that rapacious princes, in 
order to ^tisdy the craving wante df their soldiers 
and do^be^ic^7b<ddlf invaded ftie potieessions of 
the chnr^l which they distributed among their 
armi^'^ f^nse4}uen(;e of whfdh the priests and 
monkstiu order to avo^ perhhing througti hunger, 
ahahdnned them^ives to the prance ^ violence, 
fraud, and aJI sortsiof crimes, which ft»ey looked 
upon as the only means they bad left of procuring 
themselves a subsistence £»]. 

Tbe Roman HI. The Roinau poutiffs wcrC raised to that 
pomiffs. dignity by the ; sfilfrages of the sacer- 

dotal order, acoompani^ by the voice of the , 
people j but, after ftieir election, the appro- 
bation of tlie emperor, was necessary, in ordcT 
lo their consecration [o]. There is, indeed, yet 
e.x.tuul, on edict, supposed to have been published 
hi the year 817, by Lews the Meek, in which 
he abolishes this imperial right, and giants to the 
Homans, not only the power electing their pon- 
tiff, hut also the privilege of installing and coiise- 
» crating him when electee^ without %vaiting for 
the consent of the enipm^r £jp3* this grant 
will deceive none who inquire into this matter 
with any degree of attention and diligence, siuee 

[!<][ A^liarcNiS:^ I)e Kertim 8ect. 4* p- 

270. tom* u oppw Hktor. Eedes. Kheinensis, lik 

iii. cap. ix. Lu]^? Epist, xh% p. 87. 437, Mura- 

tori, tom. ri# ItaL Medii 7Eri,‘pit 302. Lud* IliomafisiH, 

DiHidpliria Ecefesisse Wt. et Now circ^ Benefida, pait 11. lib. lii. 
rap. xi. Theke roiTupt prevailtnl alho among tbe 

Greeka and Lomliard^, m may ^ Oriows CbTistlanus 

of Lequien, tom^ i. 142. 

[o"l See De Bunau^ Histor- Imper. German* torn. iii. p. 
28. 32, 

[//] Hardniai C&neilm p* 1230. Le Cointe, AnnaleN 

Eefleft. Franoor* tom. nh ad a# 817. sect 6. Bdtizii Capitular* 

• Eegma Francor. tom- u p. 591. 
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sevpreil learned men have proved it spttrioiiS by cent. 
the most irresistiWe- arpiments [g'3* Ebn«4 pJot n. 
however, be confessed, tliat, after the Ifine of j 
Charles the Bald, a new scene of things inese ; 
and the important change above mentioned was 
really introdoced. That prince having obtained 
the imperial dignity by the good offices of the 
bishop of Rome, returned this eminent service by 
delivering the succeeding pontilfe from the obli- 
gation of waiting for the consent 'of the emperors, 
in order to their being installed in their office. 

And thus we find that, from the time of Eugc- 
nius III. wlio was raised to the pontificatie, A. D. 

881', the election of the bishops of Borne was 
carried on without the least regard to law, order, 
and decency, and was generally attended with civil 
tumults and dissensions, until -the reign of Otho 
the Great, who put a stop to these disorderly 
proceedings. 

IV. Among the predates that were raised to the The frauds 
pontificate, inlhis century, there were very few' 
who distinguished themselves by their leannng, pontiffs to 
prudence, and^virtue, or who were at all careful 
about acquiring those particuter qualities that are 
essential to the character of a Christian bishop. 

On the contrary, the greatest part of them are 
only known by the fit^tious actions that have 
transmitted their names with infamy to our times ; 
and they all, in genewd, seem to Wve vied with 
each other in their ambitious efforts to extend 
their authority, and render their dominion unli- 
mited and universal. Ife^is here that we may 

[ 7 ] Muratori Droits (}^ I’Empire eiir FEtat p, 54. 

aiui Aiitiq* Ital. Meilu iEvi, torn. iii. p* SO. in which that 
learned inan conjectures, that this edict was forged in tlie eleventh 
century. Bunau, Hist. Imper. German* tom. iii. p. S4. The 
partisans, however, of the papal authority, aucji m Foatanini and 
odiPTis, pUwl strenuously, though ineffectually, for tlio autlienii- 
city of the e<Uct in question. 
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Tht Iviiemal qf the Church. 

CENT, place witli propriet^i «a event, which is swd to 
IX. ha^e inteirupM the XBueb vaunted succession of 
regular jbishops Hi>the eee id" Eome, from Uie first 
fouiidation of that cbnrdiv to tibe prmnt times. 
Between the pon^ficsite of Leo iV. who died in 
the year smd that of Benedict 111. a cer- 
tain who had the ait to duiguise her sex 

for f jotnmider^ time, is said, by learaing, ge- 
niu^i and dexterity, to have made good her way 
to &e p^al chair, and to have governed the 
church wim the title and dignity of poutiif about 
two years. This extraordinary person is yet known 
by tbe title of Pope Jotm. During the five suc- 
ceeding centuri^ this event was generally be- 
lieved, and a vast nutnlx^ of writers bore testi- 
mony to its truth ; nor, before the reformation 
undertaken by Luther, was it considered by any, 
either as ‘incredible in itself, or as ignominious to 
the church [r]. But in the last century, the ele- 
vation, and indeed the existence of this female 
pontiff, became the subject of a kepn and learned 
controversy j and several men of distinguished 
abilities, both among the Roman catholics and 
protestants, employ*^ all the force^of their genius 
and erudition to destroy tlie credit of this story, 
by invalidating, on the one hand, the weight of 
the testimonies on whiih it is founded, and by 
showing, on the other, that it was inconsistent 
Mutli the most accurate chronolt^cal computa- 
tions [^3* Between the contending parties, some 

tr]| The a^ments of those who msiotuned the truth of this 
extraomdinapy are eollected in one atiikilng point of vietr, 
witli p-eat learning and industry, by Fred. Spanheim, in his 
Exereitatio de Fapa Fannina, tom. {i. opp- p. 577, This dirtwer- 
tation wa» tvant^lated into French by t»e celebrated L’Enfant^ 
who digested it into a better metiiod, and enriched it witli 
several additions. ’ 

[a*] Tbe arguments of those who refect tbe story of Po|ie 
Joan as a fable^ have been collected by David Blondel, 
and attor him with still more art and erudition by Bayle, in 
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of the idsest and most learned writers hsp^e cent. 
cioiisly steered a, naiddk course f i^ey gtant ^ 
many fictitious and fialmlous eireumshlfi^ MaVe 
been interwoven wiidi this story j hut the^ deny ^ 
that it is entirely destitute of all foundation, 4av, 
that the conlnovewy is yet ended, in a satis&c^ 
tory manner^ in fevonr of those Who dispiite the 
truth. And, indeed, upwi 4 deliheritte and impar- 
tial view of this whole raatMir, it w^ll ap^ar 
more than probaMe, that soitie unusual event 
must have happened at Borne, from which this 
story derived its origin j h^Bause: it is not at all 
credible, from any principles <)f, nn>«id evidence, 
that an event should be uniirerW^y belijeved , 4nd 
related in the same manner hy a multitude of his- 
torians, during five cenlturie® immediately suc- 
ceeding its supposed date, if that event was abso- 
lutely destitute of all foundatimi. But what it whs 
that gave rise to this etory is yet to be (hsoovered, 
and is likely to remain so £ifj. • 

the third vakme of his DMomcy^ ftt the artide Papeas®. 

Add to this Jo. Georg. Eccfr^» tom* 

15, lib. XXX. sect. 119. p. 436. ^hich auti^r 1^ adopted aiid 
appropriated die sentiments of the XfeiWi^ the 

matter in question. See also Oi%h« Christian* tom. 

iiu p. 777. and Henman's Syllog© Dissert. toi»i i. |tot 11. 
p. 352. Tlie very leanied Jo. Christofifa. Wagena^ins has given 
a just and accurate view of the arguments, nn both sides, nfhicli 
may he seen in the Ameenitates Litterarim rf Schelliorniui^, part 
1. p. 146. and the same has been done by Basuage, in his Hb- 
toire fierEghse, tom. i. p^ 408. A list erf the other writers, 
who have employed their kbonm upon this intricate question^ 
may be seen in Casp. Sagittarius s Introd. in Hist. Eccles. tom. 
i. cap. XXV. p. 676* and in tho,,Bibfiotb. Breitkena. tom* tiii. pait ' 

V.p. 935. 

L(] Such k the opinion of Paul Saifi^ la ik Letter® Itlfc- 
liane, Lett. Ixxxii* p* 4s52; of Le^unt, BibUoth* 
tom. X. p. 27; of Theod. Hasapus, BiWioth. 
viii. part V. p. 935; and of the celebrated Ffeff liktit. 

Histor. Eccles. p. 402 ; to whom we might add Weriisdorf, 

Boeder, Holberg, aiid many, Others, WOTO thk Numera- 
tion necessary. Without amuming the character of a judge 
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CENT. V* Tlie enormous vieeie^ that must have oo- 
IX. vered BO many ponti£l»r with infamy in the judg- 
PART n- jjjggt ^ wise, fonned not the least obstacle 
to tlieir ambitionr in these nuserable times, nor 
oMswa^. hindered; tii^ extosdii^ their influence, 
“'“‘ “**'®and augm^ting their authority, boti» in church 
iw^by and statei' It does not, indeed, appear from any 
whom they that their possessions aug- 

^ mented hi pr<^rtion to the pir^ress of their au- 
thcadty j nor that any new grants of land were 
added to what they liad already obtained from the 
liberality of tbn Mugs of France. The donations, 
which Lewis the Meek is reported to have made 
to them, are mere kiy^tiohs, equally destitute of 
truth and probability ; nothing is more 
groundless than the accounts of those writers who 
affirm that Charles the B*dd divested himself, 
in the year 875* of his tight to the city of Rrnne, 
and its territory, in favour of the pontiffs, M'hom 
he, at the same tiine, enriched with a variety of 
noble and costly presets, in return for the good 
services of John VllL by whose succours he was 
raised to tihie empire. But be that as it may, it 
is cerlaan, that the authority and affluence of the 
bishops Borne increased ^esatly from the time 
d Lewis the Meek, hut more especially from the 
accession 'of Charles the BaM to the imperial 
throne, as all the historical records of that period 
abundantly testify f wj- 

Thvj g«o VL Afhar the death of Lewis II. a fierce and 
dreadful war Iwoke out between the posterity of 

empire* iR tins coiitroversj% eoncemutR winch «o iwany false 

decisions We heeii prononuc^, I shall only take the lilferty to 
observe, th&t At? matter in debate is as yet duhioos, awf has 
not, on either side, been represettted in sutA a light as to bring 
cozmetion* ^ 

[«] See abore, sei^. 3. 

[w] Bntmu, Histdr. Itnpestt Rtmi. German* tom. Hi. p. 482. 
Jo. George Eccard, Ertmcim Orient, tom. ii, lib. xxxi- 

p. (>06. 
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Charlemagne, among which there were several cent. 
competitors for the empire. Tliis, fiirnfebed the 
Italian princes, and the Roman ppintiff f ohn VIII. 
with a favourable opportunity < assuming tf» T 
themselves the right of uomina&pio the imperial 
throne, and of excluding from all part 'in this 
election the nations who had formerly the. right of 
suffrage; and if the opportunity jwas faveurahie, 
it was seized with avidity, and ^lnc^roved with the 
utmost dexterity and z«al. Th^iir favour and in., 
ter^ was earnestly solicited ^Charles the ^d, 
whose entreaties were rendered effectnal hy rich 
presents, prodigious sums of 'money* 'hnd most 
pompous promises, in consequence of wbjbh he 
was proclaimed, A. D. S7ff,- hy the pontiff John 
VIII. and by the Italian’princes assembled at IV 
via, king of Italy,. and emperor of the Romans, 
Carloman and Charles the Gross, who succeeded 
him in the kingdom of Italy, and in the Roman 
empire, were also elected by the Roman pontiff, 
and the Italian princes. After the reigns of these 
princes tlie empire was torn in pieces; the most 
deplorable tumults and commotions arose in Italy, 

France, and Germany, whid» were governed, &t 
rather subdued and usurped, by Amaous clnefe, 
and in this confused scmie of things, the highest 
bidder was, by the succour of riie greedy pontiff, 
generally raised to the government of Itply* and 
to tlie, imperial throne [a;]. 

Vll. Thus the pow'er and influence of the pon- ti» empe. 
tifls, in civil affairs, arose in a short time to 
enormous height through the favour and protec^wdesiast]. 
tion of the princes, in whose cause they had 
ployed the influence which superstition had given powwofthe 
them over the minds of the peo{de. The increase 
of their authority, in religious mhtters, was notwshopsdr. 

minished. 

[a’] This matter is amply illRfttTat®(l Sigoiiius, iris ^mous 
book De Ilefriw Italiaf, and by tiie other wiitei® «f Garmaa aad 
Italian history* 
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CENT, less rapid nor less consider&tle, and it arose frorn 
MR^ii causes. ; The wisest a»d most impartial 

^ j among tb^ catholin Writers not only ac- 

knowlfN^, at pains to demonstrate, 

tbbt. fiWte nf Lewis the M^k, ifihe ancient 

rules df ecciesaastical government weie gradually 
changed in Europe by the counsels and insti^tion 
of ttie court of Ilome, and new laws substituted 
in their place. The European princes suf^red 
themselves to be divested of the supreme author 
rity in religious matters, which they had derived 
ft?om Charlemi^e *, the power of the bishojrs 
was greatly diminish^ and even the authority of 
both provincial add general councils tregan to de- 
cline. The Roman pontiffs, elated with their 
overgrown prospi^rity, and become arrogant, be- 
yimd measure, by the daily accessions that were 
made to their authority, were eagerly bent upon 
persuading all, and had, indeed, the good fortune 
to persuade many, that the bwlmp of Rome was 
constituted and appointed, by .Tosus Christ, su- 
preme legislator and jndgeof the church universal ; 
and that, therefore, the bishops derir^ed. all their 
authority from the Roman jrontiff, nor could the 
conndls determine any thing without his permis- 
sion and conserrt‘£^3* This opinion, winch was 
inculcated by the pontiffs witn the utmost zeal 
smd ardour, wjs opposed by such as were ac- 
c|uainted with the ancient ecclesiastical constitu- 
tioiis, and the government of the chorch in the 
earlier ages ^ hut it was opposed 4n vain. 

t.y] See tJie evcellent wwk of tta eiMinymous and unknown 
author, who Signs hiraself D. J3. and whose book is entitled, Ilis- 
toire du Droit Eodminntique PuMic Francois published first at 
London, in two ▼oluntes Sto, in die year 1737, and lately repub- 
lished in a larg^ and a^lendid edition. Ihe authm- of this 
performance shown, in a'jt^icious and.ctmris^ manner, die rarioun 
nte^m by winch the papa! auth^ty strisw to such a monstrous 
height. His account of fhe ninth century may be seen 'in the 
fiiat volume (d his work, at die lOOdi X>ogR' 
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VIII. la ojsder to credit to this new ec- cent. 
clesiastical code, so di^erent froHl the aiudent ^ 
rules of church govemweait, and to enpp^ the 
haughty pretensions of the pontiffs to 
and independence, it was necessary to ptodaoe^iS.^ 
the authority of ancient deeds, to »tc^ the iuouthswt»sj^ 
of such as were disposed to set hounds to their 
usurpations. The hishops of Eosne were aware 
this ; mmI as those wearis were looked upon as 
most lawffil that tended best to the aceompHshu 
ment of their purposes, they eoiploJPod some oi 
their most ingenious and zeatoM partbsans in 
forging conventions, a(^ td* couneiho e|)M!|ee, and 
such like records, by which it niiglit appear, that, 
in tlie first ages of the church, the Bonum pontifis 
were clothed with the same spiritual ntajesty and 
supreme authority which they nc^ assumed f jrJ. 

Among these fictitious supports of the papal dig- 
nit,v, tJie famous Decretal Epistlas, as they are 
called, said to have been written ly the pontiffs 
of the primitive times, deserve (hiimy ^ be Stig- 
matised. They were the produi^ion of ua ob- 
scure writer, who fraudulently prkh»»d to them 

■* • 

[^z2 There h jii«t remm iniairine, ttt«t i^faeee «e4 

various other aett^ »uch »» the fi^ta of Cbarlemafrne aOid I^wit 
the Meek, wtTc forged with tho knowtei%^ md cimseot of dia 
Roman pontifTej ; hinee it 18 ottoHy ioerodthte, that thene pontSIB^ 
should, for many aged, havo ccmirtfuitly ia iwppoit of 

their pretended rights end to li#l 'ooci rem*d8 

were only the hetions of privet persOnib OM ^ooidi» with eneli 
weak arrofi, have etopd out kings? prfliC0% ootinciis, nhd 

bishops who were unwitting to receive dmr yo&a. Ael« of a 
private nature wcnild haVe heett useless here^ and public doeda 
Avere nerossary to a«*^omplhli the views of p«^ ibmbWa* 
forgeries were in this century esteemed Wi^h pf 

their supposed tendency to promote tile of <)od^ and te 
advaii(*e the prosperity of the chuv(%r gnd tneiiefota^ it h net 
surprising, that the ffood pontiflk should fed nd im*- 

posing upon the world frauds and forgeriee^ tipd; 
to enrich the potriittony of St. Peter, im4 te ^ IWIC- 

I essore iu the apostolic see. ^ 

VOL. IK 


X 
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CENT, the ilame of Isidore,' Iwdiop of Seville [«}, to 
II. world believe they bad been ^llected 

v-j - ^ v by tibat iU«(8ferioi:i^ and learned prelate. Some of 
them bad appen^d in the eighth century \ii], but 
they were now; 'entirely drawn from their olwcu- 
rity, and jwodtieed, with an air of ostentation and 
trt|nnphi: to demonstrate the supremacy of the 
pcnltili^ {^c j. The deci^ons of a certain 
Bi|man eoimotb wbi<d^ is said to have been held 
dtiting the pontificate of Sylvt^r, were like- 
wise m]%ed in behalf of the same cause ; but this 
council bad never been so much as heard of 
before the presiei:^ century, and the accounts now 
given of it jfnwieeded from the same source with 
the decretals, wnd ; ware equally authentic. Be 
that as it may, the decrees of this pretended coun- 
cil coiitdbuted much to enndb and aggrandize the 

I ' 

it k of tluo decrotdlf* wa« extremity 

^vorjid that they were collerted by 
l^lcWoy the of Seville, who lived in the «ixih 

PahTitSi Bibliotbr Latin. Me#!a tom-, v. p, 

56 1. It wm a $inon^ the l>khq>ti to add, from a prin- 

cipU» of huBiiUty, Peccaior, if 0 . eiimer, to their 

titfe; aod, accor4iOT% of jhe Decretals has added 

the^vonl Peccatoi ofor the naihe of Isidore : hut this, some ig- 
Oomat fwbi^icirihejii^ 1^ eheitged into the word Merca- 

and hence onol lsidk^rus Mercator p&sses fVir 

fj^dulep^ forger irf the decretals, * 

C|oi|'C^llkt^,j;|Histoire tom. i. p, 528. 

1)^ i^f. ad novum Edit. Juris Canon. 

toW.'ii’.p. X- OTi' Not." 

£^3 tiy authors of the O^tutisB Miigdehurgenses, and 

learned BItmdel hW an 

ample fOftKl the, spurioufimess of the decretaU, 

* in Jus ^urmutis vapidantes; and in our time 

the diOfirti eveti fey tlte Koman Catholics, at 

leaat fey tutA rf theiii as are possessed of any tcderajble degree 
of jud^etk atid impartiaHtys See Iteddeus, Imgoge in llieo- 
feigiam, tom, M, p. ofi aliso Petr. Ckuisttmtius, Pit>leeom. 

Epistolas Pouitj^utf r a Dissertation of 

Plenry, pi*6fiLxed to the sixteeulh voldme of his Ecclcsiasueal 

Hiatmy. 



CHAP. II. Gkwn^ Gov&rmlmi^M -0^ 

jEtoman poatifis, mA em^ thiw& ai»i^ Gx;fT. 

authority ar^^jurMi©(Siwi \d% ,■ ■'^,. ■ 

IX. i%eiw''f?e#® |Bt%:l»weT€r,,,3#eiiii 
tlie Latiu Wshopa^ raea oC pruden*» 
who aaw throu^ these ini^ns frau4j!^ aod per-^'tbew 
ceivcd the .chains th^ weisef i«n^ng..|»o^ for4fi^i^,^»«^*- ■ 
and for the chnrc|i. The Treneh - li^ops dhrfai^ 
goished themedlf^, fo.htpaiitiouhftr andi^glorfouft ! 
nmnner, 4he and: yehaineBce;i^ 

they oppeim 4;he ^pnrichs det^tdSivhiM^ther like 
fictitious mouumenfo ahdlFeeon% and protested 
against their being received tunoing the^fowa nf the . 
church. But tiHe obstinacy of uie pont^^ and 
particularly of XichoijBs I., conquered' thi»j.oppo* 
sition, and reduced it to silence, .^nd aatieens- 
piro, in the periods that succeedi^ this contest, 
fell back into the gix»se«d igBoranice iB®d<forl«^^ 
there scarcely remained wiy who tvere capable 
of detecting these odious impostisres, or disposed 
to support the expiiih|^: liWtj^ of the cbUrch. 

The history of the folfoadijg ages sho:i^e, in a mul< 
titude of deplorable eimmides, the,4i80*^r9 and 
calamities that spnpg Ih© aUddtion of the 
aspiring nontifls} it/i^pre^nts these despotic 
lords of the church lahoaring,- by the aid df their 
impious frauds, to orertuni its #nciwt govern- 
ment, to undfermiiw i the autlfo*^^. of its. bishops, 
to engross its riches own 

hands; nay, what is Mil hidre 
sents them aiming perfidious hl(^ at th^ thrones 
of princes, and eiideaviouri^ to their ^ 

and to set hounds to their domibtoh.,, All tWe is 
nnanimously acknowledged by sudh ad have looked 
with atfontion.aridimpaitiality, iAfo of 

the times of which we nour 

[rf] See Jo. UttBoius, DeCura Ecd«iiis^«:^ et 

Miseroa, iMq>. i. Obwrvat. i. p.' 57;^. 

“x’f ; 
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cfaul^ aid 

J its » 0 TO®!^| 3 i- }*'■ 4 ‘ ' ' '■ 

X.: .Tlje.^(9#a««Sc^^l^ «w jtoif universally in 

n^jife tUe^high^a^fcia^ iunl nothing cenl<l equal the 
» ^ waeeation to such aa devoted tbem- 

*’ eelti<» >t0 gloom and ipdoleuce of a con- 

i Orieotak had been lo^ 

acdti^itmikd^^ the monkiisb orders and dis- 
<^ine Ihe g^ai«^ adtaairation ; but it was 
: eiaci^tilie4>eginDiii^ the last oerdary, that 

tfeds holy jiasskm ivaa'H^lged among the Latins 
to su(^ an extravagant leugtli^ la the present 
age it Vvent beyimd aU bounds : jdnga, dukes, 
and eouids, forgot their true dignity, even Hie 
foldUirg^ wUh s^al the duties of their high sta- 
tions, ahd atfeoted that ^ world 

and its gi!aml^r,> nhfoh ll^y for niagnani- 

mity, though it was r^ly nothing else hut the 
resist @i a nakw and eppenstitious spirit. They 
alicmdoUed jdieir thrcaie^ .their honoui^ and tlieir 
treaacwes, andihut th^dO^ves up in aionaHteries, 
with a view <d“.djM?^ciliag thems^ves entirely to 
SeyesBadexamidif^hft^k cxtrava- 

ganee wk^© exhibited in iWice, Germany, 

and Spain, hcfidt;iii ^is an^d the preceding cen- 
tury. And if thue aHumne^snf worldly pleasures 
and honours had b^lS^ch^l^ the minds 
^ many, fo ^themselves 

foom Jiumffiii spaety, during their lives, such en- 
desVopF^^ Bwhe atneas^ for thk in tlieir last 
hotii^} death approai'h- 

ing, they d^^^Q^ded the monastic habit, and ac- 
tuidly h^ore tlieh defeurture, that they 

[ej tW ©afitled Regia 

Potestas in 6a^i» Mfot^okiiid. totn. p^/tl. app. P* 70i; as 
fAm Petr. teni. i. 

, p. m. '/r . ,C' ^ ■ 



CHAP. ir. Chwch-tjkmmmi^, &c. SUii 

might be r^n}«$(l its of the fraternity, iKIui llNS4}^ cent. 
consequenee entitied to feramt 
other spiritual sucoours of th4Stt.fhoai^ 

But nothing affords such a atrilf^ 
markable prow of the ei^oaDeire mA 
neration that ims pmd to the ihonailjc otder^ 
the treatment they redeived ff’om aeeieeid faingsXiceM' 
and empeiwR, who drotr mumheril of monks 
abbots fi*om their dk^latmtt, *be»i 

stations enrirely foreign'^ th^ w(fp imd th<rir 
character, even amidst the eii|end^ a ecmrt, 
andattheheadofadalm. hwnmiifm, inih»e4 

was vinieitt, from the ofa emtrisnt a«d * 

the study of a Ithirgy, to a^al the holaf^of an mn* 
pire, and manage rite pcdiriiml IntdliMa of hatiena) 

But such was the case ; atid pious piUnoe* aiteged, 
as a reason for this smgitlar ehomSk riNKi the go> 
veriiment of a state could newer be hetttjr 'placed 
than in the hands of each holy rnwh who had 
subdued all irregular appetites and paj)sdiniie, and 
were so divested of rii^ lost pkasttre and 
bition, as to be incapable of ^illiWhn^ 
any low, sordid, or selfhth' views, tieiioe w^' find 
in the history of th««e rimes frequent ea^pbes of 
monks and 4ri>bots peri^srsciag the i^motiona <ff 
ambassadors, envoys, ardi miiusteia of Wate, and 
displaying their lalents wilh Varioua aaccess in 
these high and eminwit atatiiHfS.'' 

XI. The morals, howev^, ef« the riioaxjhs, were a reforma- 
far from being so pare as to justb^ tlm reason 
l(^ed above Rn* th^r promorioii. Their patrons (iirder at- 
and protectors, who loadM tbwn with hoiwaai *“*’*'**'*• 
and preferment, were sensiMe of the im^nlar and 
licentious lives that many of them led, and used 
thei#utmost efforts to correct their vices, and. to 
reform their manners. Lewis the, Meek distin* 
guished his xeal in the exeention of rid» virtnous 
and noble design ; and, to render it more effeo- 
tuaJ, he employed the pious labours of Benedict, 
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CEWT. aT»bot of Aniano, iia monaiterM's, 

PAM^ii tbrptfgWut the 

< whole bv 


WyW 


ti^ aiid 
' 'Whiob ■’1^.' 
-d©(iaS5;; 


Canons and 
canonossest 


j tod Itt te»toring, by 
the 

^joil^;;li<gle^ed and^&lleii into 

in the 

■1a-C^I»ette, where 
iih|fe^e$'if^re'tidcert1br''i^ the 

' the’' dlbisftSrs and' in 

odn^s^niiilijOe^ he had 

Atoned en^l^or, he subjected all the 

afeonfi^ w^liqdt eicejpiion, io the tale of the fa- 
thws Bterj^^^’ahbbtof'Ji^ Cassim, annulled 
that vaii'ety of rit^ to ^®d obtained 

in the diffeti^ Unbnastei^^^ j^ifescribed to them 
all one unjfoi^“jfeethoid of Hying, and thus united, 
as it w^e, li^’on© 0||iet^ body dr society, the 
various drddta’whi!^ him httheito'been connected 
by no common hdnd{/j. Una admirable dis- 
cipline^ acqaiito ‘to Bene<lict of Aniane 

the highestfitputatiott, tod made him be re^'^cred 
as thetotond ^thtodf ^ monhs, flou- 
rtshe4 dtoihg a eeito^ but afterwards de- 
clined thi^i^h vaiicto 'tou^^ conclu- 
sion of this Century, wh©«» to?der^^ calamities 

that opptodtto l)pm the church and the empire, 

XIL ithe., ^ajOi omperoti who had appeared 
with such reforming 

thoiuc^l^, '|»to sSsQ distinguished marks of his 
fav<j*tt''^toi)iii^i’ otdet''^^^ which, Chrode- 

sCvei^ places during 


. r , "iA ' 

c/3 Aci^ Ord.' ’%c-iv. 

p»r/L ' Pr^. ad 'Saec* v. xxrs 

Am)%im Calmet Hi«t. 


de LoiTa}]()e; 



T(^r a parti<jnlat acf*.ouTTt of 


t)f AjiJaiwtv f^ttisfferiouj? vintw^s> ««e the AHa 

F^irl;' ' p/* Vnd' Histoire 

de k France/ tom. m p, fyf* 



CHAP. II. Jhct^t Chm^JuGmem^i^t &c. 1 

the last centmy. He distrilmted Aem lhr<^&t cent. 
^ the proyiucas of the.emj^re, ^ afep ,, 

an order of canwieeses* 
convent 'kno^i^in 

each of fh€s^ . orders. » 

ruk dra^id^j^^ ^ 

that which fcid :i%pi^it^, b;^; ph^egangus ; 
and this il^ ihdst of the 

inonasteriea and co^feni^i:df pfe canons and ca- 
nonesses in %e we^ Century, 

notwithstanding that it was 'a^j^i^«ed of by the 
court of Rome [4]. The au%or .qf >,the r^ 
was appointed for th^ canons 
Amalarius, a presbyter, of :^e|j5 not so 

certain whether that vrhiclfnnas d^^^^m the 
canonesses by ^me hand4^fj* 

Be that as it may, the <momca| ^rder 

[,93 See MabiBen, AiWJiA Opdl&i.r S. Slenedied, toni. ii. 

p-* 28 . 

[A] Thu rule was .^isoftd^aed .w A ct^Budl h^jS a<^ Itome, 

A. De 1059* tinder tfc {Niutiff II;; iTbe iiretexts 

t>y tW pontiff atwi^e preifitefi 

proUaition thU mK W€afei tlpt H po^lttod to en- 
joy tlie pos^iestdom they b«d:/tefa« allotv^ to 

each of them too lap^fe a pofi^n , of bread aitd wbe ; hat the 
true reajwn was, that this opiler a» era- 

perm- without either the of the Roman 

pontiff* For an "aiicotrai di^plme of these 

canons, see Heurys £odea% Hiat* toii»^ t. p; 16S, 164^ &c. Bius- 
scls edition in 1 ^ 

£«f j Lnd- iTiomassSn, JJiscipJin. ]&;cle«^ Vet, et Nqvm, par. I. 
lib. iu. cap. xjii, xliii. ./Murat^, Aatiq, Ital AWil iEvi, tom. 

V. p. hMk No %jsduhi« of the cniibiis are leiw wortliy of 
iTedit than those that are givcm by writers who have Iwen tbetn- 
sdviis mnmhertt of that orderi auch as R^aymond Ch^tmet s His- 
toifc des Charioines* pphlished at Piw4a in 8vo, in the year 1699 ; 
for these writei^;, fropi fond prejudif^es in favour of their institu- 
tion, and lb amh^tpiis desire «if enbahcmp its merit, and mider- 
iii^y It mspectaWe, derive tlie o^p of ^onical imn 

Ciirist and, his apos^l^Je* npii''b,1e^’ to^*^^‘fir^';ages 

of the Christiao rhnrch. ’ V/' 
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cENt. big^ repute ; and from this time a great number 
PAjM ii. conveate arei« ececM for them through ail 
-r-* vrei^eTii proYinceii* fual were richly endowed 
by the UbenJ^ of pkiua and opul^ Christians. 
But this hmtilE^oa degiieBerated in a sdiort time, 
like all »^rs, from ^ primitiire purity, and 
ceaaed to answer the laudable intention and de> 
sign of its tmrihy foundeis rh]. 

XHl. Of the ftasoiogioal writers that ficwrish. 
tvirUm ed amot^ the Greeks, the following are the most 
rcmarkaUe : 

Pbottus, patrianfo of Ckmstantino^e, a man of 
most profound and universid erudition, whose 
Bibliotbeea {/} Bpiste, and other writings, are 
yet valuable <m many aecoonts. 

Niceplmrus, tdao a patriarch of the above-men- 
tioned city, who, among other productions, pub- 
lished a warm thfonce of the worship of images 
against tiie etieriiies of that idolatrous service [wj. 

Theodores Studites, who acquired a name 
chiefly hy his Warm opposition to the Iconoclasts, 
and by tlte ze*d with whkh he wrote in favour of 
image worehipfw]. 

The amniii cause has priibipaUy contributed to 
transmit to afoer.uges the names of Theodorjis 
Graptus, Methodius, who obtained the title of 
Confossor for fife adheimce to image-worship in 

A 


Calmn, Hi8t. dp Lmraioe^ tom. is p. 591, Hist. Litte- 
ipilM d^ In fijmnre, tom. iv. p. 536 . 

R j Camdmnt Hmtoire di^ JfoifllTOaiCt tom. j. p# S7. 

[njl tom. ii nd d. mii. p. ?93. Oudi- 

nmih wcIps. tom. ii. p. ft. 

In'] UloodOFO Stoditfh mn turn of die moet rolominous 
Yfritem of tSiifr mtd widd have Wn known 

a man of g^nin^t mi ioamng to after-ogoa, though the eontro- 
vtsFHy ooncermng Imiign Imd new mdatod. Hmre of his 
yet extant, 265 Jetteri%, aereta] treadm against the 
IfonotdaeitH, 124 in and a large mmusciipt, 

which contains a eatecdiediml iaafcniclion eonceming 

the duties of Urn ikMaatielifes 
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SIS 


CBKT. 

ISL 

pAitT ir. 


the very foce of pei'sdmtlm, AN- 

■cara Pote^^^oulas; Ifioe^ lu^ 

buried .ih^elUl}Vie»^ >h^ v«drio^; 

betiveiNi ' 

divirioae cf Aia coiiHMg; 

the . quesditte ' 

heuience 4 hie«ei i»d(ShrideriMb:,M 
niehed thelb uritlic «xr cMapirion ^lUie ; 7; 

noise ia the '■ ' ‘'.'f ' •■ ' 

Moses Bstroepha» a Sypaii b»elp||v «ak^^ 
far all whoia w 

taiaed in the re^bl^ of whal ^ 

true genius, aridan 

the ai1:''of writhjgQpJ^y '|pfv--‘5f'-'' ''' ?;>■ ■. 

XIV. RahanuB Mainly, iBM^hiBha|r of 
is deservedly plaoed at the hea 4 Latin wri- 
ters of this {^64 the ^rce ofIMs gieniiu^ <the'ex. 
tent cd* his kiwti^dge, and the naidtitud^ of pm- 
ductions that flowed from hijr|fen, enthir 
this distinguished ran|||^f and ri^er ta^rapet all 
comparison betwe^ him ainl ito dqmleni^am^ 

He may he called giesd li^t of fSernaany and 
France, since it was from the prqd^loas ^ 
knowledge he fjosse^ed, <1|iat th^lh^Sons drived 
principally their religions in^trnetidn. His wri- 
tings were eycsfy w^i^e .>iii vtW hands of the 
learned [^], and wdre held in such veneration* 
that, duriB^ four tie iwwfe eminent of 

the Latin divines, appealed to as inti|tori^ in 


[oj See Btiyie'ii irt tbe article 


[/)] Jes* SiDt;. Aesiiaiamii Bibiietli. Otiesitt Viitite 
p. 127. — ^ /,V 

[^} See, for a pafttciilar aecoimt # tbe aial artitifii^ 

v&e Hiatieire liuemre 4e Sa w 

p. 151 ; as aW the Acta Sancton tom. i. Felari^ip»> 
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7%<5 Jnterml Hi^ory of the. CJmrch. 

C£NT. religi^ andiftdcmted almost univorsally 

PART*!! , After this illus- 

j tri<^ prelate^ tjie that lure roost worthy of 

rofiaj1aoU'«re:w4K'v '■ 

of wis- 
dom atid.fiiidi^c^'a^ far ftoro hointg destitute of 
literary 09 ^t ^ hot whose jpeputat^ has deserved- 
ly sii|Set‘e4<|iy his justifying, and even fttroe^ttiig, 
tbe iN^b)^ioadfliothai2eand Pepin against Lewis 
^lha‘Me<^-^ete.|^her frodtthek so^ [rj. 

Hiidtih^ abbot df St/ De^ who acquired no 
smajl reputation Tly : a entitled Areopagi- 

tica^Aj* -A'-.i',,- ; 

f^uhard, dhlWdI l^lingestfd, tiie celebrated 
autbiwof the iilfe Cbarieroagno* remarkahle 
for the beauty td' hil diction, the perspicuity and 
elegance of his idiyle, and a variety of other lite- 
rary accomplishments 

C^udius, bi^op of Turing whose Exposition of 
several Books of feipture [uj, as also his Chro- 
no]o0v gained him an eroinept and lastii^ repu- 
tation {"«<!]. ■ ,• ' . 

[r] tfolonia^ Hi«i LittPt. Vitle de Lyon, towi. ii, 
j>. 9$. Gi^sierfel Diicflummy, «.t article Affohard. Hist* Litte- 
Pfttrp de la Fwi0C*f, ttwai* h% M7^' £ A^obard typpoHpd willi great 
55*!al bplib worship apd the images, in hia fai^ous hook, 

1>^ et Ittiaginitua, a >yer|i which liasi greatly endtarmiHeti 

the doetorid of tht' Komi^h tliurciti*^ 

t^3 Hiat.' Lirieraite do torn* m p* (507. 

£if} Hih-t* Litteifaire de la Ffauce, tom. iv* p, 6Mh Spo also 
the Li^ of of ^lilcb tbo l>^«t,of fourtwn edjihmK 

k that puh&di^d hy Scbminkiu^ at, Utrecht, in the year 171 1. 

£«^3 [iThfe |>r^late, who famotia h& knowledge of tlm 
holy scriptures, c^iinpojied three of upon 

Geiims four upon E^todu^, and. «pv(*ra} itpou Jf^eviticinsu He 
role al«io a comnujaitary upoo the Gof!|wd of % Matthew , in 
wdiidi there are many elcoeH^ttt ^inga, and aa ^p^ti^ of all 
the Epwtle«i of $t, Faid* liia ijhi , Epistle* to the 

Galatian« k printed, Init all tlie re«t are kvibiautieen^^ 

[w] See Siunm* la RibJiotl^ Eool^ de M, Du 

pin, torn, in p., ^4- • 
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Freculf, Wshop <# L5^ieti35, wjN»s« C%f)^ cent, 
which is no more tharfa heaW-C^Wlatiifl^ Js 
•extant. ■■ ■ 

43 T : ^ 'Y ^ 


'extant. ■■ ■ ■^■■■..:>,'fy ). ■■. ^ 

Servatus Lapns» of ^ose mmpoi^tlon iiif^ ha^^ 
several epistles and tl^tises^ and whp^ tlnmgh a 
copious and stth^le^ writer, is^et in {^t 

of elegance and €OTi<S;tii0in'<'^a!fj.;;'' ’•■ '■• '•,i',v-"' *>■, -ir-t 
Drepanitis Fbrife, vtho* se^ 

veral Poems, An Expositidh cer^^ i6f 

ScriptuiPe, and otheT«perfi>tmiindeit^l^ of 

attention'[y]. ' '•'■ ‘•“'r;; - -i' ' 

Christian Ih’iithmuri i^e au^hor^JACothhimn- 


tary upon St MattheWTs Cfospel 
^deschald, a monlc of (M>a% who^ 
his name iihmortai hy the -'eoriihrnye^ 
set on foot concerning pFed<^inatictt and- Free 
Grace. ■ ' ;* •' “' :'■ - ' 'h'''.'/., 


Paschasins Radbert[a3> * famous tiS'lilm 
contest concerning Tlie redi PrdiSifeHje^^ CSmst’s 
Body in the Euclmrist ; f»id who, to pA in silence 
his other writing, conipo^d a bwdc upon this 
very subject which furnished id^nndant matter of 
dispute throughout this century. 

Bertratnn, or E^^ramn, n ijiMiin| 
deserves the first i^mk among the'^itrplt^tl^^ re<- 
futed the doctrine of Radbert ; atal Whose hook 
concerning The Spcmment of Ih’e Lerii^s Supper, 
which wtis composed by the order Of Charles the 
Bald, gave also occa^on to many coiit^^ among 
learned divines £53, .* 

Haymo, bishop of HOlli^rsli^ lah^ons 
author of seyot^ ttiaSsum iupoh yi^ous ani|hcts^ 

[»] Histflire LHtenir« i&lis W ▼. p* , 2 ^. 

' Cv] toiooia, ji^tdire Litter, Lyeta,- ii. ^135. Hist. . 

Litter. <id la Trance, tdm, v. 215, ■ ' * 

[»] Hist. Litter, de la France, tott. Vi pi SL 
[a] For an mxouot ef Radbert, eee the/|j^tte^ Litter. dp:1a 
France, torn. V. p. 287.' ' ■ '■ ■*' S • 

[ft] ‘We rfiail hate ercasioB to oC 

Bertrams, and his book, in the folteWing ch^Wt. 
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CENT, and who is more be ^teemed for his hidnstry 
and ihligenoe thim ;l^ hif and learning [cj. 

Wdbafiidiis d^uired no mean re- 

putation iigr his laves the Saints, 

and his nKsre difficult 

passes ^iSe^tiire 

HiucsdaiiV'^ Bbeims, a man of an 

idi^pimFlmnt ii^d tdiiMenti iipltit ; but whodeserves, 
imtwii^tia^ii^ ladis^^ place among the 
Ladi*^W^m‘nlihiB:<^ sinee his woihs die- 
. fei^r«ylhspiTmg genii^ and an ardent zeal in 
the pnrsttit bf^thi mid tend, moreover, in a sin- 
gular manner^ to ttodw both upon tbe civil 
and ecd^asticat hist^ of the «^e in which he 
lived [c].'- " • : :■' 

Johanhm Sootas 1^:^na, tlmlHend and eom^ 
panicmdf an eminent philoso- 

|her, 4nd a le^ed’^ffiidhe, whose erudition was 
accompanied ^h thloomimon marks of sagacity 
smd genhiie^ ' and whose various per^rmtuices, as 
wdl as his translations 

It is suffidienit hsrely to name i^mig^us Ber- 
thmius, 4imcMn |feiic^> Begino, abbot of 
Pram, and others, dF whom dte most common 
writes^s of .fK:sMiastleal ffist^ l^ve ample ac. 
ccmnts. ' '■"'■'■v't-':' - 

It tliftt 'if gxmt part of tbe 

to }l«}niio> ^hbihop pf wa-e fjo«rj- 

^ rf Auxetta^ See Cmimir Oudinm, 

liotA^ it jps 3S0* Hbloire Litti^- 
mire Si tom* n J 1 1. torn. irL p* iOfi. Le Beuf, 

Rectteil 4e Ae laBnaiiee» tom* i* p. 278* 

fy] See ^0 {||!»l0ife Litter* de Wl^miee, v* p* M4* 

[e] IbidL ti 9 m- y*)p* 41 *^ , ^ , ,■ 

[/I See He^. Aotiq* AeademiMi p- 309* 

Hist. Litter, U ffftbcie, t<to. v- p* 416* 
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Cmcemiryj^t^^etnnfiofJheC^^ 

1. Thk zeal of file infet^stli cB:nt. ; 

of Christianity^ and his liltejnfi^M fhe4eai»edb . 
encouri^ed many to iij9|ily ;lli0tt^ 
to the study of tiie aerijptnre% ailld,’loi"ifc",.pnmtit 
of religious truth ; ffia4^ 

of dirines remained, ^eirestferailirtwihioes weie^.^**** 
happily preserved from inimy firom 

variety of superstitious practioe& 'Thus wp. Had 
among the writers of this'^e seyeral msaa 
nent talents, whose pmduc^mns show tb«^; the 
lustre of true erudition and theology waaxu^ ns 
yet, totally eclijised, Bui these iUustiimis lumi* 
iiaries dT the church disappeared: one idler the 
other, and barbarism and ignorimoi^ e^oaraged 
by their departure, resumed ^tbeir. mMaaat seatis, 
and brought, in their train, a proi^^ilMis multi., 
tude of devout foflies, xaipia^tiOBS, and 

abominable errors^ Nor did any eBmurage and 
propagate witli more zeal and.mdour these super.. 
stitious innovations, tlian the sacerdotal orders, 
the spiritual guides of a dtdaded people. And if 
we inquire how it came to pasi^fhat the cleigy were 
so zealous in sudi an inglorious mUse, we idiall 
find that this zeal was, in some, the effect of igno- 
rance, and, in oriierS, the Hmt of avarice and am-, r 
bition ; since mmdi wm> to be gained, both at 
point of authority; and opulence, from the progrem 
of superstition. Christianity amdng the Creeks 
and Orientals was almost in the same deoliuing 
and deplorable state ; though there arose, fmm 
time to time, in the eastern provinces, men of 
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c£N¥. ^iilpaior abiUtieis, who endieftvoui^d to support the 
cause of true rdigion, ati4>4o raise it from the 
pressures under wmch it laboured. 

n. The oa^H^ of^this uUhappjr revolution, that 
covered tlie Ohihiiftitt^urch ^th superstition and 
wBowing. darioi^ ^j^'li|p®^p^\idtot to suda as are at all 
a(^usint^i^% im hij^tory of these tim The 

divided among them- 
scilvhs*; m^d Involved in the bitterest contentions 
aiul ^ with ;the western churches, lost all 

notiimiof the tnoe spirit andgenhis of Oiristianity, 
and, corrupted and biassM hy the prejudices and 
passions that are, generidly. excited and nourished 
by ill-managed controversy, became incapable of 
promoting ^e true and essential interests of reli- 
gion. Intent also upon defending the excellence 
and divine authority their doctrine and disci- 
pline against the L^in doctors, and in maintain- 
ing among themselves the worship of images, 
which b^^n to be warmly r^pposed, they ad- 
vanced many things in tfre course of these dis- 
putes th# were highly erroneous ; and as one error 
follows aimther, their number increased from day 
to day. The savage and unnatural lives of the 
monloi and hermits, whose . number was prddi- 
guHis, and whose authority was considerable, who 
haunted the woods and deseits, the gloomy scenes 
of their extra^vagant devotion, contributed much, 
anmiig other causes, to the decay of solid mid ra- 
tional piety. Add to all this, the irruptions of 
the harhareus nations into the west, the atrocious 
exploits of usurping princes, the drooping and 
neglected coiaidition of all the various branches of 
learning, the ambitious frensy of the Roman 
pontiffs, who were incessantly gaping after new 
accessions of authority and dominion, the frauds 
and tricks of the monastic orders, carried on under 
the specious ina^ of religion, and then we shall 
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see the true canses that founded the eanpire of cekt. 
superstition a®d error, upon the ruins of virtue, 
piety, and reasoui . < . , 

III. The ignorance and corruption that ^disho- 
noured tlie Christian clmrch, in this oenturyirup* 
were great beyond measure; and were there 
other examples of their enormity upon record 
than the single instance of that stupid veneration ’“**''* 
tliat was paid to the bones and carcasses of de-^^wen**” 
parted saints, tins ^vould be suffl<aent to convince 
ns of the deplorable progress of superstition. Thiso uhc 
idolatrous devotion was now con^dered as 
most sacred and raomentons branch of religion, wa> paid u> 
nor did any dare to entertain the smallest hopes 
of finding the Deity propitious, before they hadJSics. 
assured themselves of the protectitm and inter- 
cession of some one or other of the saintly order. 

Hence it M'as, that eveiy church, and indeed every 
private Christian, had their particular patron 
among the saints, from an apprehension that their 
spiritual interests would be but indifferently ma- 
naged by those who u’^ere already employed about 
the souls of others; for they judged, in this re- 
spect, of the saints as they did of mortals, whose 
capacity is too limited to comprehend a vast va- 
riety of objects. This notion rendered it neces- 
sary to rnjiltiply prodigiously the number of the 
saints, and to create daily new patrons for the de- 
luded people : and this was done with the utmost 
zeal. The priests and monks Set their invention 
at work, and peopled, at discretion, the invisible 
world witli imaginary prCtectors. They dispelled 
the thick darkness which covered the pretended 
spiritual exploits of many holy men ; and they in- 
vented both names and histories of saints [^] thad 
iieA'er existed, that they might not ho at a loss to 

[v] [S<‘e Dr. Letter from Home, passim, in 

wliirii wo find the names of Si. Baocho, St. Viar, St. 

Euodia, 
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CENT, funiisth the credulous aud wretched multitude 
objects proper to perpetuate their supcrsti- 
J tion, and to nourish their confidence. Many chose 
^ their own guides, and comnutted their spiritual 
interests either to phantoms of their own creation, 
or to disttucted fimatics, whom they esteemed as 
saints^ for no other reason than their having lived 
like inadmen. 

The saints IV, The ccclesiastical councils found it neces- 
cBuoniied, length, to set limits to the licentious su- 

peiTstition of those ignorant wretches, who, with 
a view to have still more friends at <‘ourt, l<tr 
and) were their gross notions of things, M ere daily 
adding new sjunts to the list t>f liieii celestial 
mediators. They aceoinlingly, declared b)' a so- 
lemn decree, that no departed Christiaii should 
be considered as a member of tlu* saintly order, 
before the bishop in a provincial council, atul in 
presence of tlie people, had })ronounced him 
worthy oi that distinguished honour [ A j. This re- 
medy, feeble and illusory as it was, contributed, 
in some measure, to restrain thefanuin al temerity 
of the saint-makers ; bat, in its consequences, it 
was the occasion of a new accession of power to 
Uie Roman pontiff. Even so early as this centniy 
many were of opinion, that it was proper and 
expedient, thuugn absolutely necessaiy, that 
tile decisions of bishops and councils should be 
confirmed by the consent and authority of the 
Roman pontHT, whom they considered as the 
suprenne and universal bishop ; and tliis will not 
appear suipf^iwg f® who reflect upon the 
enormous strides which the bishops of Rome made 
towards unbounded domiuion in this barbarous 

f/O Mabilion, Act. Sanctor. OrA Benedict!, Saw. v. Pr»f. 
p. 4<4. Launoy, De Lazari, Magdalenee, et Marthai in IVo- 
vinciam appuku, cap. i. sect. 12. p. S42, torn. ii. par. I. opp. 
Franii. Pagi BreTuiiuni PmtA Komannr. Unn. ii. p. 259. tom. 
iii. p. 30. 
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and superstitious age, whose corruption and dark- cent. 
ness were peculiarly fkvourable to their ambitious 
pretensions. It is true, we have no exum^e of 
any person solemnly sainted by tbe bishop of Jlonae ^ 

alone, before the tenth century (* 3, when U<^1- 
ric, bishop of Augsburg, reoeiv^ ^is di^iity hi 
a formal manner from John XV. It is, however, - 
certain, that l»efore that time tlie Roman p<Hitiiihi 
were consulted in matters of that nature, and their 
judgment respected in the choice of those that 
were to )»e honoured with saintship {ifrj ; and it, 
was by such steps as these, that tlie church of 
Rome engrossed toltself the creation of these tu- 
telary divinities, whieh at length was distinguish- 
ed by the till*' of Canonization. 

V'. Thif' ju'cposlerous multiplication of Saint* Lives of 
was a new souro<* of abuses and frauds. It wag 
thought necessary to write th*’ lives of these ce- 
lestial })atroiis, in order to procure for them the 
veneration ami confidentjc of a deluded multi- 
tude ; and here lying wonders were invented, 
and all th«; resfwrces of forgery and fable ex- 
hausted, to celebrate -exploits 'which had never 
heen performed, and to pei-peiuate the .menmry 
of holy persons wb*> had never exited. .We have 
yet extant a prodigious quantity of these trifling 
legends, the greatest part of which were, un- 
doubtedly, forged after the time , of r Charle- 
magne, by the monastic. write]S, ndio had both 

[i] See Daa. Pajiebrocbiag, De Solexuiium Canomsationum, 

Initiis et Profovse. in PJxwyliBd Aetot. SS. .mena. ^aii, p. 171 
and tbe other authors who have written mil^ect, of 

which there it* an ample Hit ip' ^ 6tblie|j«pliki Anti^ttm. of 
FabriciuN, cap. vii. sect. 2&. p. 1170. 

[A} See the candid and impartial account that is of thin 
matter by the late pope Benedict !XiV.' in hie Miorioue W(wl4 De 
Servorura Dei Beatificatione ot Beatonun fhuiODUsaitiuae, Hb. i. 

<>np. 7. p. 50. tom. i. opp. edit. Roman. It were to be wished, 
that historians of the church of Rome would learii'to imitate the 
prudence, moderation, and e^ity of that ilhiatridua pontiff. 

VOL. 11 . Y 
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CENT, the inclination and l|^«ure tp edify the church by 

j*ART^n. ^'**^^* The same impostors, who 

- I -/ l>eoplea the ceJe^^ regions with fictitious saints, 
employed ateo their fruitful inventions in eualK?!- 
Jishing with i|ilsh miracl^ and various other im- 
pei'tiuent furgearies, the history of those, who had 
l>een wallf uiur|yr8 or contiissors in l,he cause 
of Oirist ; these fictions, however, did not pass 
with hut were severely censured !)y 

some of the most eminent writers of tlm times in 
which they were Imposed upon tlje credulity of 
the public [/]. Various were the motives that 
engaged different persons to’^wopagate, orcoun- 
tenau(*e, these imposttmi. Some were excit<‘d to 
tills by the seductions <ff a false devotion, Miiich 
r(*igned in this perverse and ignorant age, and 
made them ims^ine, that departed saints were 
highly delighted with the applauses and venera- 
tion of mortals, and never failed to crown with pe- 
culiar marks of their favour and protection sucli 
as were zealous in honouring their nicnjories, 
and in celebrating their exploits. The prosjiect 
of gain, and the amhitioi»s desire of being reve- 
renced by the multitude, engaged others to mul- 
tiply the number, audio maihtain the credit of the 
legends, or saintly registers. For the churclies 
that were dedicated to the saints were perpe- 
tually crowded with supplicants, whh flocked to 
tlmm with rich presents, in order to obtain succour 
. - ' 

[/J Se« SfiTa,t^« Lupus, Vita Maximini, p, 275, 276, and tin* 
randtd and kaWd d>8eiTations upon thi« subject that are to be 
foun<l in vai*ioiir};tVes of tbc works of tiip.<*elebnitcd Ijatinoy ; c, g. 
in bis^ Dbpimi^«^ Epistoke Petri de Marca, de tempore quo in 
( iallia Christi iides reeepta, <?ap, xiv, p, 1 10. in bis Disseitationes 
de Prirnis Omstianie Jleliff. in Gallia Initiis, Diss. ii. p, 142, 144, 
^45, 147, 168, 169, 181.— Lezari, Ma^dab et Martbae in 
GalHam Appulsu. p, 344).— De Dm>biiH Dionysik, p. .527, .529, 
530. ton». ii, pan L opp. — See also Martene, Thesaurus Anecdo- 
tor. torn. i. p. 151,— Hist, Litter, de la France, tom. ir. p, 273. 
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under the afflictions they suffered, or delivePiance cent. 
from the dangers which they had reason to «p|)W- „ 

hend. And it was esteemed also a high bohour j 
t o be the more immediate ministers of 
lary mediators, who, as it is likewise proper to 
oliscrve, were esteemed and ir^ttei||ledii:i propd^ 
tion to their antiquity, and .<to, the ouasdier aind 
importance of the pretended miwwdes-tiijU/ had ' 
rendered their lives illustridjis. TMs latter cir- 
cumstance offered a stie^ tetuptf#!^ to^^ch , 
were employed by the vsfipioos dhurehes to” writing 
the lives of their tutelar saints,; to stij^y by in- 
vention the defects of troth, and to embellirfi 
tlieir legends with fictitioos prodigies ; ; nay, they 
were not only tem|)ted to -this imposture* but 
were even obliged to make t®p of it in ord^ to 
swell the fame of their respective patrohs £»*}, 

VI. But even all this Was iniaiffldent to s^sfya possion. ^ 
the demands of superstition* nourisiied by the stra- fo®*Xir"*** 
tagems of a corrupt and. de^|;iii^ priesthood,’ mad reKm pre- 
foinented by the zeal of the moaW igpmant and™'®’ 
stupid sons of the It was not enough to 

reverence departed salnte* and to e0inffde,;,iin '^eir 
iuUu’cession and suc<murs f 'it W^JpWt‘!<^^ 
clothe them with an im%i*nny’WW(^,:ii^^^ing 
diseases, working miimetesi aHd.d^^i^ 
all sorts of calamities and Angers 
their clotlies, the appared and fluumifure,they liad 
possessed during their Kve»/: the,...v«*y ' giw^ 
which they had touched, or in which th^r putri- 
fied carcases were laid, were treated with a stupid 
veneration, and sUpiKWed tp retaiif this marvplions 
virtue of healing w ^fflsorders , hoi^, of body apii ^ 
mind, and of defenffliig such as possessed .them 
against all the assaults and devices of Tlip 

ffliTjOf all the lives of the saints wiitteo eWrttny, 

none are more Kahhs to suspicion than tb<»e 4niWtt , lip hy dW . 

Britons ami Normans. See MahiHwn, ■ Bene- 

dit-iin. suh init. ■ ' 

' • Bk 
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CENT, consequence of tliis wr^bed notion mtis, that 

PART n one wa« eager to provide himself with these 

v - y salutary remedies, for whic^i purpose great num- 
bei^ uridertopk fatiguing and perilous voyages, 
and subjected,^emselves to all soils of hardships; 
while oth^ made use of this delusion to accu- 
mulate their riches, and to impose upon the mi- 
serable multitude by the most impious and 
shocking, iirmntions. As the demand for relics 
was proiihgious and universsd, the clergy employ- 
ed all their dexterity to satisfy these demands, 
and were far from being nice in the methods they 
used for that end. The bodies of the saints were 
songht by tbsting and pray«* instituted by the 
priest in order to obtain a divine answer, and an 
infallible direction, and this pretended direction 
never failed to acoimtplh>h tlieir desires ; the holy 
carets was always found, and that always in con- 
sequence, as tliey hnjnonsly gave out, of the sug- 
gestion tmd inspiration of God himself. Each 
discovery of this kind was attended with excessive 
demonstrations of joy, and animated the zeal of 
these devout seekers to enrich the church still more 
and more with this new kind of treasure. Many 
travelled with this view into the eastern proviniies, 
and frequented the places which Christ and his 
disciples had bonowed witli their presence, tliat 
with the bones and other sacred remains of the 
fir^ heralds of the gospel, they might comfoil 
dejected mtpds, calm trembling consciences, save 
rinking states, and defend their inhabitants from 
all sorts of calmnities. Nor did these piomt tra- 
vellers return home empty ; the craft, dexterity, 
and knavery of the Gi-eel^ found a rich prey in 
the stujnd credulity of the Latin rehc-hunters, 
and made a profitable coimnerije of this new de- 
votion. The latter paid considerable sums for 
legs and aims, skulls and jaw-bones, (several of 
which were pagan, and some ftot human,) and 
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other things that were supposed to have belonged cent. 
to the primitive worthies of the Christian cltafch j 
and thus the Latin churches came to the posses- '> 
sion of those celebrated relics of St. Marie, St. 

James, St. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, 
and others, which they ijiow at this day with so 
much ostentation. But there were many, who, 
unable to procure for themselves these spirituid 
treasures hy voyages and prayers, had recourse to 
violence and theft ; for all sorts of means, and all 
sorts of attempts in a cause of this nature were 
considered, w'hen successful, as pious and accept- 
able to the Supreme Being [«}. 

VH. The study of the hofy scriptui*e8 languish- The expo.^i- 
ed much among the Greeks in this century. Pho- 
tius, who compi>sed a book oi Questions [oj, relat-iugiecteci 
ing to various ][>assage8 of scripture. An ExpOsi-^^“*’s^‘*‘*“ 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul, and other produc- 
tions of the same nature []/>}, was one of the'few 
that employed their talents in the illustration of the 
sacred writings. He was a man of great sagacity 
and genius, who prefeired the dictates of reason 
to the decisions of authority ‘, notwithstanding all 
which, lie cannot be I'eoommended as a model to 


[»] See Muratorii Antiq. Itrf. torn. v. p. 6. wlio 

givps examples of the truth this aaaortion. 

his work, which i» eatitled Aniphilophia, fi’oni itn 
haviii^r been addressed to ATnphdodfiiua, hiahop of Cyaricum, 
foiisints of 308 c)ucs.tion(i;, atid answer?* to them ; a eixtfi part of 
which, at least, are to be found in the Epistles of Piiotius, pub- 
lished Ht London in 1651, hy bishop Monta^^e^ The most of 
these questions relate to di^rent texts of the Old and New 
Testament ; hut these are intempersed wdtli others of a philoso- 
j)hicai and literary kind. This work is still extant in MS8* in 
the Vatican, Barber inian, and Bavarian liinmies. 

KST Lpl ^ ® catena, or chain, of commetitaries on the 
bools of Psalms, .compiled from th« writings of Athanasius,' 
Basil, Chrysosti^m, at»d a commentary upon the I^ophets, 
both of which are yet extant in MSS* the former in the lUblio- 
the(‘a ^^egueriana, or CoisHniana, and dm latter in the \^aticari 
library. 
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CENT. Other commentators. The other Greek writers, 
PAHT II. attempted to explain tlie holy scriptures, did 
^ ^**^*'^® more than compile and accumulate various 
passages froUri tlm comraentatore of the preceding 
ages ; and thfe method was the origin of those 
cateiite, or chains of commentaries, so much in 
v<^ue among the Greeks during this centuiy, of 
which a considerable numlier have come dmvTi to 
our times, and which consisted entirely in a col- 
lection of the explications of scripture that were 
scattered up and downSl'in the ancient writers. 
The greatest part of the theological writers, find- 
ing themselves incapable of more arduous under- 
takings, confined Uieir lalwiui’s to this comjiil- 
ing method, to the great detriment of sacred 
criticism., 

Doiccte of VIII. The Latin commentators were -vastly su- 
ctmmcnu. P®*^®** ^ numhet to those among the (i«‘eks, 
tors which was owing to the zeal and munificonce nf 
Charlemagne, Wbb, both by his liberuiity ami 
by his example, had excited and encouraged tlu^ 
doctors of the preceding age to the study of Ibc 
sciijiturcs. Of these expositors there are two, 
at least, Avho are wmlby of esti'cm, t'hristiaii 
Druthmar, whose Commentary on St. Maltb(‘w, 
is come down to our times [9] ; and the abbot 
Bertliarius, whose two books concerning Funda- 
mentals, are also said to be yet extant. '^Tlie rest 
seem unequal to the important office of sa<;rcd 
critifSi, aaamay be divided into two classes, wdiiidi 
vve have had already occasion to mention in the 
course of this history; the class of those, who 
merely collected and reduced into a mass the opi- 
nions and explications of the ancients, and that 

E9I See R. Simon, Histoive Critique ties Principaux Ctini- 
meiitateum du Nouv. Testament, chap. xxv. p. 34H ; ah also his 
Criiitiue tie la Bibliotheque EcclcsiaBtitiue dt* M. Du Pin, ti>ni. 
j. p. iJDH. who, in Lis xaritb and xxviith chapter, gives an ac- 
comit of most of the writers mentioned here. 
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of a fantastic set of expositore, who were always cent. 
h anting after mysteries in the plainest expressions, ^ 
and labouring to deduce a variety of abstrdse and 
hidden significations from every passage of scrip- 
ture, all which they did, for the most part, in a 
very clumsy and uncouth manner. At the head 
of the first class was. Rabanus Mam-us, who ac- 
knowledges that he borrowed from the ancient 
doctore the materials he made use of in illustrating 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the Epistles of 
St. Paul ; Walafrid Strabo, who borrowed his 
explications chiefly from Rabanus; Claudius of 
Turin, who trod in the footsteps of Augustin 
an<l Origen ; Hiuemar, whose Exposition of the 
Four Books of Kings, compiled from the fathers, 
are yet extant; Rcmigius of Auxeire, who de- 
rived from the same souri^e his illustrations ou the 
Psalms, and other books of sacred wi It ; Sedulius, 
who explained in the same manner the Epistles 
of St. Paul ; Floras, Haymo, bishop of Halber- 
stadt, and others, whom, for the sake of brevity, 

M’c pass in sihince. 

IX. Rahauus Maurus, whom we introduced Aiicgoric». 
above at the head of the compilers of the fathers, 
ilcservcs also an eminent place among tlie allego- 
rical commentators, on account of his diffuse and 
ttHlious woik, entitled Scripture Allegories. To 
this class also belong Smaragdus, Haymo, Scotus, 
Paschasius Radbert, and many othei-s, whom it 
is not necessary tflUmention. The fundamental 
and general principle, in which all the writers of 
this class agree, is, that, besides the literal signi- 
fication of each passage in {ajripture, there are 
hidden and deep senses which esiiape the vulgar 
ej e ; but tiny ai'c not agreed about the number 
of these mysterious significations. Some attri- 
bute to every phiTise tliree senses ; others four ; 
o1bei"s again five; nay, their number is carried to 
bcvcn by Angelome, a monk of Lysiexix, an acute. 
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CENT. thoTigh fantastic writer, and who is far from de- 
seiwiiiff tJ»e meanest rank arnonff the expositors of 
this petitury fr]. 

X. The teaschet% of theology were still more con- 
of diaaede temptiWe than the Commentators, and the Greeks 
theology, as well as the LMtus were extremely negligent 
both in unfolding the nature, and proring the 
tmth of tlie doctrines of Christiwiity. Their 
method of inculcating divine trath was drj^ and 
uusatis:^ctory, and more adapted to fill the me- 
mory Muth sentences, than to enlighten the un- 
derstanding, or to improve the judgment. The 
Greeks, for the most part, followed implicitly 
Damascenus, while the Latins submitted their 
hoodwinked intellects to the authority of Augus- 
tin. Authority became the test of truth, and sup- 
plied in arregauce what it wanted in argument. 
That magisterial derisions were employed in the 
place of reason appears manifestly fi’om the Col- 
lectaneum de trihus Quasstionibus of Serv’atus 
Liipus ; and also from a Treatise of ilemigius, 
concerning the Necessity of holding tast the Truths 
of the Gospel, and of maintaining inviolable the 
sacreil Authority of the holy and ewthodox Fatliers. 
If any deigned to ajipeal to the authority of the 
scrijitures in defence of their systems, they either 
explained them in an allegorical manner, or un- 
derstood them in the sense that had been given 
to them hy the decrees of councils, or in the 
writings of the fathers ; fr oian i tv hich senses they 
thought it both unlawful and impious to depart. 
The Irish doctors alone, and particularly Johannes 
Scotus, had the coumge to spurn the ignomini- 

[r] &«? tbe pr^ce to Ws ^oromentaiy on the Book of Kind's, 
in the Bibiiotbeca Patruoi Maxima^ tom. xv. p. 808. The oom- 
mentary of Angolome upon tlie book of Genesis was published 
by Bernard Pezins, in bis Thesaurus Anecdotomm, tom. i. part 
1.; but, indeed, the loss would not have been great had it never 
seen the light. 
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ous fetters of autliority, and to explain the sub- cent. 
lime doctrine of Christianity in a manner con- 
formahle to the dictates of reason, and the priri- 1 , 

ciples of tnie philosophy. But t^is noble attempt 
diew upon them the malignant fury of a super- 
stitious age, and exposed them to the hatred of 
the Latin theoli^sts, who would not permit either 
reason or philosophy to meddle themselves in reli- 
gious matt^ [#]. 

XL The important science of morals suffered, of Chris- 
like all others, in the hands of ignorant and qn- ?*»“ “‘’f'**- 
skilful writers. The labours of some were wholly 
employed in collecting from the fathers an indi- 
gested heap of maxims and sentences concerning 
religious and moral duties^ and such, among 
others, was the work* of Alvarus, intitled Scin- 
tiilfle Patrum. Others wi'ote in a more systematic 
manner concerning viitne and vice, such as Ha- 
litgarius, Habanus Maurus, and Jonas, bishop of 
Orleans ; hut the representatimis they gave of the 
one and the other were very different from those 
which we find in the gospel of Christ. Oiliers 
again fell into that most absurd and delusive 
method of instructing the ignorant in the will of 
(iod by a fiintastic combination <rf tiguies and alle- 
gories ; and several of tbe Greeks liegan to turn 
tlieir studies towards the resolving cas^ of con- 
science [)?], in order to remove the didSculties that 
arose in stjrupulous and timorous mipds. We pass 
in silence tlie writers of hotniUes and books of 
penance, t>f which there was a consiiierable num- 
ber in this century. 


For an account of the persecution and hatred that Johan- 
nes Scotus suffeied in the cause of reason and Uberty, see Du 
Boulay, Hist. Academ. Paris, tom. i. p. 182; as also Mabilltm, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. Stec. r. p. 392. 

See Nicephori Chartophylac. Epistolas Dum, in the Bib- 
hotiieca Magna Patrunj, tom. iii. p. 413. 
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CENT. XIL The doctrine of the mystics, whose origin 
' is falsely attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and whose precepts were designed to elevate the 
soul above all seiMible and terrestrial objects, and 
gress to Unite it to the Deity in an ineffable manner, 
mysUcism. HOW for a long time in vogue among 

the Greeks, and more especially amoi:^ the mo- 
nastic obdei's. And to augment the credit of 
this fanatical sect, and multiply its followers, Mi- 
chael SjTichellus and Methodius composed the 
most pompous and eloquent panegyrics upon the 
memory of Dionysius, in which his virtues wore 
celebrated with tlie utmost exaggeration. The 
Latins were not as yet bewitched witli the spe- 
cious appeaj'ance, and the illusory c;harms of tl»e 
mystic devotion, which was equally adapted to 
affect persons of a lively fancy and those of a more 
gloomy turn of mind. They lived in a happy 
ignorance of this contagious doctrine, when tlie 
Grecian euij^eror, Michael BaJbus, sent to Leu is 
the Meek, in the year 824, a copy of tlie pre- 
tended works [vf] of Dionysius the Areopagitf!, 
which fatal present kindled immediately the lioly 
flame (»f mysticism in the western provinces, and 
filled the Latins with the most enthusiastic admi- 
ration of this new religion. The translation of 
these spurious Avorks into Latin by the ex}>ress 
oi’der of the empeior [vc], ndio could not be easy 


[w3 Uwserii Hylloge Epp. Hibeniicar. p. 54, 55. 7'fio 

RpnrioiisneR'it of works i« wow uwiverwilly granl<<l by tb#i 
nif>st leai'ntecl ant,! impartial of the Homan Catholic writt^Ts, as 
they contain ac^rounts of many events that happened several agew 
after tlie time of Dionj^iwH, an<l were not at all mentioned until 
after the fifth century. See Eleiir)’', Hist. Ecclew. livr. liv. tom. 
xi. ]». 52(k edit. Drfixelles. 

fm] That thfwe, lw>oks were tran^ilated hy the carder of Lt wis 
app<*ars manifestly from the Epistle to that emperor, n hich 
Hibluin prefixe<l to his Areopagetiea, and in which (}i. tiO. edit, 
(^olon. 15G;k) we llnd the followiuj.^ passage: “ J)e iioiiiia lihriH 
rum, fjiwks. (Olo•^ysiu^) patrio htTinom* couHCiip^It, et (juibus 
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while his subjects were deprived of such an inesti- cent. 
mable treasure, contributed much to the pri^ess 
of mysticism. By the order of the same eanperor, v j 
Hilduin, abbot of St. Denys, ceiaposed an account 
of the life, actions, and writing of Dionysius, 
under the title of Areopagitioa, in which work, 
among other impudent fictions, usual in those 
times of superstition and imposture, he maintain- 
ed, in order to exalt the lionour of his nation, 
that Dionysius the Areopagite, and Dionysius 
the bishop of Paris, were one and the same per- 
son [^3, This fable, whidi was invented witli 
unparalleled assurance, was received with the most 
perfect and unthinking credulity, and made such a 
deep and permanent impression upon the minds 
of the French, that the rejibated demonstrations 
of its falsehood have not as yet been sufficient to 
ruin its credit entirely. As the first translation of 
the works of Dionysius that had been done by 
the order of Lewis the Meek was probably in a 
barbarous and obscure style, a new and more 
elegant one was given by the famous Johannes 
Scctus Erigena, at the request of Charles the 

pokoutibus illoft coinpoauit, lectio per Dei gmtiam et ves- 
train ordiuationem, erjus m&rENSATiONB iNTBKPRBTATOb, 
st rinia nostra eos jictentibuN reaemt, Batisfacit.” From this pas- 
k ifi evident that they are mistaken, who affirm that t)ie 
Latin IpemBlatioii of the works of Dionysiij|^ was not made be- 
fore the time of Charles the Bald. And ihey err also, who, 
with >]abillon, Anaal. Benedict, tom. ii* JiIl xxix. sect. 60. p. 

488. and the authors of the Hist. Lit. de la Franfee, tom. v. p. 

426. inform 11 s, that Michael Balbus sent these w^orks ^already 
translated into Latin to the emperor Lewis. It is amazing how 
men of learning could fall into this latter error, after reiuling the 
following passage in the Epistle almve quot.ed: “ Authenticos 
namque eosclem (Dionysii) Jibros (trajca lingua conscriptos, 
rum echononius ecclesiae Constantinopolitaim^ et r*eten missi 
Michaelis legationo — ^functi sunt — pro munere magno sujsce- 

[*r] Launoy, Diss. de Discrimine Dionysii Areopag. et Pari- 
siensL, rap. iv. p. 38. tom. ii. p. I. opp. as also the other writings 
of this gjreai man concerning the Two Dionysiuses. 
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CENT. Bald, the publication of -which increased consider- 
ably the pai^Eans of the mystic theoloj^y among 
French, Italians, and Germans. Scotus him- 
s^lf was so enchanted with this new doctrine, that 


'i'iie state uf 
polemic, or 
coTitrover- 
sitil theo- 
logy. 


he incorporated it into his philosophical system, 
and upon all occasions either accommodated his 
philosophy to it, or explained it according to the 
principles of his philosophy. 

XIII. The defence of Christianity against the 
Jews and pagans was greatly neglected in this 
century, in which the intestine disputes and dis- 
sensions that divided the church, gave sufficient 
employment to such as had an inclination to con- 
troversy, or a talent of managing it with <lex- 
tcrity and knowledge. Agobard, however, as also 
Amulo and Rabanus Maurus, chastised the inso- 


lence and malignity of the Jews, and exposed 
their various absurdities and erroi’s, while the em- 


peror Leo, Theodoms Abucara, and otlier HTiters, 
whose performances are lost, eniployed their po- 
lemic labours against the progress of the Saracens, 
and refuted their impious and extravagant system. 
But it may be observed in general of those who 
wrote against the ' Saracens, that they rep(»rted 
many things, both conceraiug Mahomet and his 
religion, which were lar from being true ; and iti 
as there is too much reason to imagine, tlw did 
this designedly,’<and knowing the falseboodj^r at 
least the uncertainty of what they alleged against 
these infidels, we most look upon their writings 
rather as intended to deter tlie Christians from 


apostasy, than to give a rational refutation of the 
Saracen doctrine. 


contrev- XIV. The contests of the Christians among 
themselves were carried on with greater eagerness 
iiKages and animosity than the disputes in which they 
were engaged with the common enemies of their 
faith : and these contests were daily productive of 
new calamities and disorders which dishonoured 
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their profession, and cast a heavy, thot^h ande- cent. 
served reproach apon the cause of true rel^on^. 2^' 
After the banishment of Irene, the coptroversy i 
concerning images broke out anew among the 
Greeks, and was carried on by the c<mteudihg 
parties, during the half of this century, with 
various and uncertain success. The emperor Ni- 
cephorus, though he did not abrogate the decrees 
of the council of Nice, nw order the images to be 
taken out of the churches, yet deprived the patrons 
of image- worship of all power to molest or injure 
their adversmies, and seems upon the whole .to 
have been an enemy to that idolatroirs service. 

But his successor Michael Curopalates, sumamed 
Rhangebe, acted in a very ditferent manner. 

Feeble and timorous, * and dreading the rage of 
the priests and monks that maintained the cause 
of images, he favoured that ca««je during his short 
reign, and persecuted its adversmites with the 
greatest bitterness and cruelty. The scene 
changed again, upon the accession of Leo, the 
Armenian, to the empire, who abolished the de- 
crees of the Nicene council relating to the use 
and worship of images, in a council assembled at 
Constantinople, A. D. 8i4 ; without however 

eriactiiig any penal laws i^ainst their idolatrous 
worshi 4 )pers. This moderation, far fiom satisfy, 
ing the patriarch Nicephoros, and the other par- 
tisans of image-worship, only served to encourage 
their obstinafiy, and to increase their insolence j 
upon which the emperor removed the haughty pre- 
late from bis oflSce, and chastised the fury of se- 
veral of his adherents with a deserved punishment. 

His successor Michael, sumamed Bsdbus, or the 
Stammerer, was obliged to observe the same con- 
duct, and to depart from the clemency and in- 
dulgence, which, in the beginning of Ms reign, 

Heury and some other writers plaee tho meeting of 
this council in the year 815. 
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cfENT. lie had discovered towards the worshippers of 
images, whose idblatry, howaver, lie was far from 
approving ; Uie monks more especially provoked 
liis indignation by their fanatical rage, and forced 
him to treat them witli particular severity. But 
the zeal of his son and successor Theophilus, in 
discouiaging this new idolatiy, was still more ve- 
hement ; for he opposed the womhippers of images 
with great violence, and went so nir as to put to 
death some bf the more obstinate ringleaders of 
that impetuous faction. 

XV. Upon the death of Tlieophilus, which 
happened in the year 842, the regency was en- 
trusted with the empress Theodora during her 
son’s minority. , Tins superstitious princess, fa- 
tigued with the importunate solicitations of the 
monks, deluded by their forged miraclts, and not 
a little influenced also hy their insolent threats, 
assembled, in the year abi^e mentioned, a council 
at 'Constantinople, in which the decrees of the 
second Nicene councU were reinstated in their 
lost autliority, and the Creeks wcie indulged in 
their corrupt propensity to image-worship by a 
law which encouraged that wr etched idolatry 
So that after a controveri^, which had been car- 
ried on during the space of a hundred and ten 
years, tlie cause of idolatry trimnphed over the dic- 
tates of reason and Christianity ; the whole east, 
the Armenians excepted, bowed down before the 
victorious images ; nor did any of the succeeding 
emperors attempt to cure the Greeks of this su- 
perstitious frenzy, or restrain them in tlie per- 
formance of this childish worship. The council 
that was held at Constantinople under Photius, in 
the year 879, and which is reckoned by the Greeks 

[ 2 ;] See Fred. Spanheim, Historia Imaginum, sect, viii, p. 
845. tom. ii. opp.~Lettfant, Presei-vatif contre la fUMinion 
avec le Sie^e de Home, torn- iii. lett, xiv. p. 147. lelt. xvixi, 
xix. p- 509. 
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the eighth general council, gave a farther d^ree cent. 
of force and vigour to idolatry, by maintaining the 
sanctity of images, and approving, confirming, f 
and renewing the Nicene decrees. The supersti- 
tious Greeks, who were blind-led by tW monks 
in the tnc«t ignominious manner, esteemed this 
council as a most signal blessing derived to them 
from the immediate interposition of heaven, and 
aijcordingly instituted in commemoration thereof 
an'annivei’sary festival, which was called the Feast 
of ( >rthodoxy 

XVI. The triumph of images, notwithstanding Among ti» 
the zealous efforts of the Roman pontiffs in their 
favour, was obtained with much more difficulty 
among the Latins, than it had been among the 
Greeks; for the fonner maintained as yet that 
invaluable, and indeed inalienable privil^o of 
judging for themselves in religious matters, and 
were far from being disposed to submit their rea- 
.son implicitly to the decisions of the pontiff, or to 
look upon any thing as infallible and true, which 
had authority for its only foxmdation. The most*^ 
of the European Christians, as we have seen al- 
ready, steered a middle course between the ido- 
laters and the Iconoclasts, between those who 
were zealous for the worship of images on the one 
hand, and those who were averse to all use of them 
on the other. They were of opinion, that images 
jiiight he suffered as the means .of aiding the 
memory of the faithful, and of calling to their re- 
membrance the pious exploits and the virtuous 
actions of the persons they represented ; but they 
detested all thoughts of paying them the least 


S«e Gretser, Observat. in Codinum de Oftclis Aulte et 
Ecclf^s. C'onstaatinopoliuinjje, lib. iii. cap, viii. as al»o t-he Ce- 
rwinoniale Byzantmum, lately published by Beink, Ubr u o. 
xxviii. p. 92. 
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CTS^T. marks of religious homage or adoration. WS- 
chael Balbua, w^hen he sent, in the year 824, a 
solemn embassy to Lewis the Meek, to renew and 
confirm the t^eafiies .of firiehdship and peace that 
had beep oonduded between his predecessors in 
the empire and Charleniagne, chai^d his mi- 
nistepi^ in aparticular manner, to bring over the 
king of the iWiks [/>] to the party of the Icono- 
da^ that they might gradually suppress, by 
their, ^ted infiuenoe, the worship of images, 
and thus restore concord and tramjuillity to the 
church. Lewis, upon this occasion, assembled 
a council at Paris, A. D. 824 [cj, in order to 
examine the proposal of the Grecian emperor, 
in which it was resolved to adhere to the decrees 
of the council of Frankfort, which allowed the 
use of injages in the churches, hut severely pro, 
hibitedtbe treating them with the smallest marks 
of religious worship. But in process of time the 
European Christians departed gradually from the 
observance of this injunction, and fell impercep- 
tibly info a blind submission to the decisions of 


So Miebai^ mxi jbis Theophilus style Lewis in 
their letter to refusiitg fci^ title of emperor, to whieh, 
however^ he had ao undoidH^Ni right in co3i.^e(|uetice of the trea* 
riee which they now desired to r^ewi 
iggr [c] Fleuty, Le Sueur, and othor liiatorians, place 
uiianim^mly tJae councS in the year ^3. It may he proper 
to hnro, that the pi'oc^edinp of this council evidently 

fdiow, that the decisions of the Komah pontiff were hy no ineans 
looked upon, at this time either &s ohligatoiy or iniailible* For 
when the letti^ of pope Adi^, ia fovour of images, was read in 
the council, it #as ^moet unanimously rejected, ^ containing 
absurd and eiToueouB opipioiui^ Tine deemes of the second coun- 
cil of Nice relating to image-worsh^, Were alilo censured by the 
Galilean bishops ; and die authority of that council, though re- 
ceived by several popes as an ecumenical one, absolutely i*e- 
jected* And what is remarkable is, that the pope did not, on 
this account, declare the GaBicari bishops heretics, nor exclude 
them from the communion of the apostolic see. See Floury, 
liv, xlril 
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the Roman j>ontiff, whose influence and authority cent. 
grew more formidable from day to day ; so that 
towards the conclusion of this century, the Galli- 
can clergy began to pay a certain kind of reli- 
gious homage to the saintly images, in which their 
example was followed by the Germans and other 
nations [tf]. 

XVII. Notwithstanding this apostasy, the Ico-saver»i 
noclasts were not destitute of adherents among 
the Latins. The most eminent of these was Latin* 
Claudius, bishop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, 
and also a disciple of Felix, bishop of Urgel. 

This zealous pi-elate, as soon as he had obtained 
tlie episcopal dignity through the favour of Lewis 
the Meek, began to exercise the duties of his 
function in the year 833, by ordering all images, 
and even the cross, to be cast out of the churches, 
and committed to the flames. The yeai* follow- 
ing he composed a treatise, in which he not onl]' 
defended these vehement proceedings, and de- 
clared against the use, as well as the worship, of 
images, but also broached several other opinions, 
that were quite contrary to the notions of the 
multitude, and to the prejudices of the times. 

He denied, among other things, in opposition to 
the Greeks, that the cross was to be honoured 
with any kind of worship ; he treated relics with 
the utmost contempt, as absolutely destitute of 
the virtues that were attributed to them, and cen- 
sured with much fieedom and severity those pil- 
giiraages to the holy land, and those voyages to 
the tombs of the saints, which, in this century, 
were looked upon as extremely salutary, and par- 
ticularly meritorious. This noble stand, in the 
defence of true religion, drew upon Claudius a 

Mabillon, Aiinal. Benedictin. tom. it. p. 488. — Id- Prwf. 
ad Sasc. iv. Actor, SS. Ord. Benedict!. Ssec. iv. part I. p. 7, 8 — 

Le Cointe, Aimal. Eccles. Francor. tom. iv. ad h. a. 824. 

VOL. II, 
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cjBl^T. mtiltitude of eulversaries ; llie sons of superstition 
PAWn upon him from all quarters ; Theodemir 

Dungallus, Jonas of Orleans, and Walafridus 
Strabo [e] united to overwhelm him with their 
voluminous answeie. But the learned and ve- 
nerable prelate maintained his ground [/], and 
supported his cause with such dexterity and force, 
that it remained triumphant, and gained new 
credit. And hence it happened, that the city of 
Turin and the adjacent country were, for a long 
. time after the death of Claudius, much less in- 
fected with superstition than the other jwirts of 
Eim>pe. 

toon of^ XVTII. The controversy that had been carried 
ewt^v^rOn in the preceding century conc'erning the pro- 
cession (if we may be allowed that term) of the 
uon Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, and 
etruV* concerning the word ftiioque, foisted by the 
GboK.'* ^ Latins into the creed of Constaidinople, broke out 
now \vith ivdoubled vehemence, and from a pri- 
vate dispute became a flaming contest between the 
Greek and Latin churches. The monks of Je- 
rusalem distinguished Ihemschvs in this contro- 
A'crsy, and coinplaint'd partictdarly of the interpo- 
lation of the word fllioque, ?. c. and from the 
son, in the abovenientioiw-d syndiol ; nor did they 
stop here, but despatcluMl to Charlemagne, in 
the year 809, a certain ecclesiastic of their order, 
whose name was John, to obtain satisfaction in 
this matter [^yj. The affair was debated in due 

C*’] In owler to do juntice to the advemriM of CUudius 
here mentioned, it is necessary to observe, that tliey only main- 
tained the innocence and usefulness of i^afi^es, without preteiul- 
ini^ to represent them as objects of religious worship, 

Cy") Mabillon, Annal. llem'dictin. tom. ii. p. 488.— ft»f. ad 
Sspc. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedict, p. 8.— llistoire Litter, de la 
Fiance, tom. iv. p. 491. et tom. v. p. 27. 64/— Jaq. Basnage, 
llistoire dcs Egllses Refoime^, tom. i. jieiiode h. p. 88, ed. in 
4to. 

See Stepli. Balusii Miscellanea, tom. vii. p. 14. 
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form, both in a council assembled this same jrecu* osifTf 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and at Rome, in presence of 
the sovereign pontiff Leo III. to whom the ^ t ^ j 

peror bad sent ambassadors for that purpose. " 

adopted the doctrine which r^resented the ijoly 
Ghost as proceeding from the Father and the 
but he condemned the addition that had'bemi 
made to the symbol [A], and declared it as lus 
opinion, that tW word filioque, or from the son, 
as it was a glaring interpolation, ought to be 
omitted in reading the symbol, and at length 
struck out of it entirely, not eveiy where at once, 
but in such a prudent manner, as to prevent dis- 
turbance. His successors were of the same opi- 
nion ; the word, however, being once admitted, 
not only kept its place in opposition to the Roman 
pontiffs, but was by degrees added to the symbol 
in all the Latin churches [*]. 

XIX. To these disputes of ancient origin wercThecontro- 
added controversies entirely new, and particularly 
that famous one concerning the manner in whitdi euduniit. 
the body and blood of Christ were present in 
eucharist. It had been hitherto the unanimous j^ben. 
opinion of the church, that the body and blood of 
Christ were administered to those who received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and that they 
M'^ere consequently present at that holy institution ; 
but the sentiments of Christians concerning the 
nature and. manner of this presence were various 
and contradictory, nor had any council determined 
with precision that important point, or prescribed 
the manner in which thiS pretemded presence was 

[A] This addition of the word filioque to the of 

Niee and Constantinople, was inade in the fifUi and €en<* 
turies by the churches of Spain, and tlieir example was followed 
by most of the Gallican churches, where the symbol was read 
and sung with this addition* 

[?] See Le Coiiite, Annal* Eccles. Francor* tom. iv. ad a. 809- 
— Longueval, Histoire de TEglise Gallicanc, tom. v. p. J5L 

z 2 
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c£KT. to be understood. Both reason and folly were 
II ^**^®*^*^ fr®® matter, nor had any im* 

^■ *-- -l u^ perious iiH>de of faith suspended the exercise of the 
one, OT restrained the extravagance of the other. 
But in this century, Pascs&ius Radbert, a monk, 
and afterwards abbot of Corbey, pretended to ex- 
plainT with precision, and to determine with cer- 
tainty, the doctrine of the church on this head ; 
for which purpose he composed, in the year 831, 
a treatise Concerning the Sacrament of the ^^dy 
and Blood of Christ [^]. A second edition of 
this treatise, revised with care, and considerably 
augmented, was presented in the year to 
Charles the Bald, and gave principally occasion to 
the warm and important controversy that ensued. 
The doctrine of Pascasius amounted in geneial to 
the two following propositions : First, that after 
the consecration of the bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper, nothing remained of these symbols 
but the outward figure, under which the body and 
blood of Christ were really and locally present ; 
and, secondly, that the body of Christ thus pre- 
sent in the cucharist was the same body that was 
born of the Virgin that suffered upon tlie cross, 
and was raised from the dead. This new doctrine, 
and more especially the second proposition now 
mentioned, excited, as might well expected, 
the astonishment of many. Accordingly, it was 
opposed by Rabanus Maurus, HeribaJd, and others, 
though they did not all refhte it in the same 
method, nor upon the same principles. Charles 
the Bald, upon this occasion, ordered the famous 

[A] See MabiHoR, Anxiales Benedict. H. p, 539, An accu- 
mte edition of Radliert s book is published by Martene, in the 
ixth tome of his AmpHss. Collect. Veter. Scriptor. p, 378. Tlie 
life and a(*tionfi of this wron^-headed divine are treated of at 
* lat|fp by Mabillou, in bis Acta Sanctor, Ord. Benedict, iv. 
part II. p. I "26. and by the Jesuits in the Acta SS. Antwerp, ad 
d* Kltvi. ApriVift. 
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Ratramn and Johannes Scotus to draw np aidoitt’ 
and rational expUoation of that important doctrine 
which Radbert deemed to have so egregionsljr 
corrupted [^]. 'Diese learned divines executed 
with zeal and diligence the order of the emperor* 
The treatise of Scotus perished in the ruins of 
time, but that of Ratramn is still extant [in], mtd 
furnished ample matter of dispute, both in the 
last and nreseut century [«]. 

XX. ft is remarkable that in this c(«iti*overRy 
each of the contending parties were almost as much 
divided among themselves as they were at variance 
with their adverearies. Radbert, who began the 
dispute, contradicts himself in many places, departs 
from his own principles, ^id maintains in one part 
of his lK>ok conclusions tiiat he bad disavowed in 
another. His principal adversary Bertrmim, or 
Ratramn, seems in some respects liable to the same 
charge j he appears to follow in general the doc- 
trine of those who deny that the body and blood 
of Christ are really present in the holy sacrament, 
and affirm, oh the contrary, that they are only 
represented by the bread and wine as their signs 
or symbols. There are, however, several passages 
in his book which seem inconsistent with this just 
and rational notion of the eucharist, jor at least aae 
susceptible of different interpretations, and have 

[/J For an account of llatramn, or Bertramn, and biR famous 
book which lias made so much noise in the World, see Fabricius, 
Btbiioih, LaU Medii j^vi, tom. i. p. 1601* 

[w] A new English translation of the book of Bertramn, 
priest and monk of Corbey, Concerning tlie Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ in the Sacrament, ' was published in^Dublin in the 
year 1753 ; to which is prefixed a xery learned and judicioua 
flistorical Dissertation concerning this famous author and hia 
works, in which both are ably defended against the caluinni^ 
smcl fictions of the Roman Catholic writers* 

[li] There is an account, but a partial one, of this coniroversv 
in Mabillon 8 Preef. ad Saic. iv* part IL Benedict, p* viii. which 
the curious reader will theiTJore do well to cemtp^e with Bas- 
nage s Histoire de lom. i* p. IIOD. 
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ok^T. therefore given rise to various disputes. Johannes 
Scotus, whose philosophical genius rendered him 
" j”. more accurate, and shed through his writings that 
’ logical precision so much wanted, and so highly 
desirable in polemical productions, was the only 
disputant in this contest who expressed his senti- 
ments with perspicuity, method, and consistency, . 
and dedarea plainly that the bread and \vine were 
the signs and symbols of the absent body and 
blood ofdhrist. All the other theologists of his 
time fluctuate and waver in their opinions, ex- 
press themselves with ambiguity, and embrace 
and reject the same tenets at diflerent times, as 
if they had no fixed or permanent principles con- 
cerning the matter in question. From all tliis, 
however, it evidently appears, that there was not 
as yet in the Latin church any fixed or univer- 
sally received opinion concerning the manner in 
which the body and blood of Christ are present 
in the eucharist. 

Produces XXL The disputants in this controversy 
charged each other reciprocally udlh the most 
ft.unded odious doctrinps, which each party drew by way 
of consequences from the tenets they opposed, a 
of mon- method of proceeding as unjust as it is common 
in all kinds of debate. Hence arose that imagi- 
nary heresy, that, upon the triumphant progress of 
the doctrine of transnbstantiation in the eleventh 
centuiy, was branded with the title of Stercora- 
nism, and of which the true origin was as follows : 
They who, embracing the opinion of Pascasius 
Radbert, Sieved that the bread and wine in 
the sacranmnt were substantially changed after the 
consecration, and preserved only their external 
figure, drew a most unjust conclusion Irom the 
opinion of their adversaries, who maintained, on 
the contrary, that the bread and wine preserved 
their substance, and that Christ’s body and blood 
were only figuratively and not really present in 
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the eacharist. They alleged that the docti^e ^ CBifR 
the latter implii^, tjiat the body of Chidi«t lipas 
digested in the stomach, and was thrown out witiit 
, the other excrements. But this consequence was - ' 

j^pickly retorted upon those that imagined it j 
they who denied the metamorphosis of the' bread 
and wine into the real body and blood of Christ, 
charged tlic same enormous consequence upon 
their antagonists who believed this transmutation ; 
and the chaige was much inore applicable cer- 
tainly to the latter than to the former. The truth 
of the matter is, that it was neither truly appli- 
cable to the one nor to the other, and their mu- 
tual reproaches, most wretchedly foundiid, show 
rather a spirit of invective than a zeal for the 
truth. The charge of Slercoranism is but a ma- 
lignant invention ; it can never, without the most 
absurd impudence, be brought against those who 
deny the transmutation of the bread into the body 
of Christ ; it may indeed be charged upon such 
as allow of this transmutation, though it be a con- 
sequence, that none of them, v/ho were not frenc- 
tic, did perhaps ever avow [o}. 

XXII. ’WliiJo this controvex’sy at itsxbeeomm- 

gi-eatest height, another of a quite different 
and of much more importance arose, whose un- dcsSmiUou 
happy consequences are yet felt in the **cformed 
churches. The subject of this new contest was by Oode*. 
the doctrine of predestination and divine g^a<^e, 
and its rise is universally attributed to Godesehal- 
cus, an illustrious Saxon, who had entered involun- 
tarily into the monastic order in the convent of 
Fulda, from whence he removed to tl/e monasteiy 
of Orbais, in the diocese of Soissons, where he pro- 
secuted his theological studies with great ai^iduity, 

[«!?] For an account of the Stercoranists, see MaliUlon, ^ 

?id Sa;c, iv. Benedict, part II. p. 2I.~J- Basnag!e» Histoira de 
TEgUse, tom. i. p. 926. and a treatise of the learned Ih*. Pfaff, 
published at Tubirigue in 1750. 
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CKNi?. but also with an insatiable desire of sounding the 
deepest mysteries, and of being wise above what 
is written. This eminent ecclesiastic, upon his 
retaim from Rome in the year 847» took up his 
lodging for some time with Count Eberald, one 
of the first noblemen at the court of tho emperor 
Lothaire, where he discoursed largely concern- 
ing the intricate doctrine of predestination in 
presence of Nothingus, bishop of Verona, and 
maintained that God, from ail eternity, had pre- 
ordained some to everlasting life, and othei-s to 
everlasting punishment and misery. Rabanus 
Maurus, who was by no means his friend, being 
informed of his propagating this doctrine, opposed 
him with all his might. To render his opposition 
more successful, he began by representing Go- 
deschalcus as a coiTupter of the true i-eligion, 
and a foiger of monstrous heresies, in some letters 
addressed to Count Eberald, and to the bishop 
of Verona. And when the accused monk came 
from Italy into Germany to justify himself against 
these clamours, and for that purpose appeared at 
Mentz, of whicli Rabanus his accuser was arch- 
bishop, he was condemned in a council assem- 
bled by the latter in that city, A. D. 848, and 
sent from tlience to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, in whose diocese he had received the 
order of priesthood. Hincmar, who was devoted 
to the interests of Rabanus, assembled a council 
at Quiercy, A. D. 849, in which Godesihalcus u’as 
condemned a second time, and was also treated in 
a manner equally repugnant to the principles of 
religion and the dictates of humanity. Because 
he was firm in maintaining Ids doctrine, which 
he affirmed, and indeed with truth, to bo the doc- 
trine of St. Augustin, the imperious Hincmar 
degraded him from the priesthood, and was so 
barbarous as to order him to be whipped with the 
utmost severity, until the force of his pain over- 
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powering his constaney, obliged him, aecordit^ to cent. 
the commands of his reverend executioners, to 
burn with his own hands the justification of his 
opinions which he had presented to the council ^ ^ 
of Mentz. After these barbarous proceedings^ 
the unfortunate monk was cast into prison in the 
monastery of Hautvilliers, where he ended his 
misery and his days in the year 868, or the year 
following, maintaining with his last breath the 
doctrine for which he had suffered. 

XXIII. While Godesohalcus lay in prison, -nw history 
his doctrine gained him followers, his sufferings 
excited compassion, and both together produced 
a considerable scliism in the Latin church. Ra- 
tramn, monk of Corbey, Prudentius, bishop of 
Troyes, Loup, or Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, 

Florus, deacon of Lyons, Remi, archbishop of 
the same city, with his whole church, all these 
eminent and illustrious ecclesiastics, with many 
others, whom it would be tedious to mention, 
pleaded with the utmost zeal and vehemence, both 
in their writings and in their discourse, the cause 
of this unhappy monk, and of his condemned 
opinions. Some, indeed, confined themselves 
principally to the defence of his person and con- 
duct; while othei”s went farther, and employed 
all their zeal and all their labour, in the vindica- 
tion of his doctrine. On the opposite side of the 
(]uestion were Hincmar, his unrighteous judge, 
Amalarius, the celebrated Johannes Scotus, and 
others, who all maintained, that Godeschalcus 
and his opinions had received the treatment they 
deserved. As the spirit of controverey ran high 
between these contending parties, and grew more 
vehement from day to day, Charles the Bald sum- 
moned a new council, or synod, which met at 
Quiercy, A. D. 853, in which, by the credit and 
influence of Hincmar,* the decrees of the former 
council were confirmed, and of consequence Go- 
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CENT, desclialcus again condemned. But the decrees of 
tliis council were declared null, and decisions of 
® different kind, by which Godeschalcus and his 
doctrine were vindicated and defended, were sub- 
stituted in their place in a council assembled at 
Valence in Dauphiny, A. D. 855 . This council 
was composed of the clergy of three provinces, 
Lyons, ferine, and Arles, with Hemi, arch- 
bishop of Lyons, at tlieir Jiead, and its decrees 
were confirmed, in the year 859 , by the council 
of Langres, in u'hich the same clergy were assem- 
bled, and in SfiO, by the council of Tousi, in 
which the bishops of fourteen provinces supported 
the cause of the persecuted monk, whose death 
diminished considerably the heat of this intricate 
controversy 

wiiatjudg. XXIV. If we attend to the merits of tliis 
toTraortiause, we shall find that the debate subsists still 
this contro. in all its forcc, and that Uie doctrine of Godcs- 
chalcus has in our days both able defenders and 
powerful adversaries. He, undoubtedly, main- 
tained a twofold predestination, tine to everlasting 
life, and the other to etenial death. He held 
also, “ that God did not desire or will the salva- 
tion of all mankind, but that of the elect only ; 
and that Christ did not suffer death for tlie whole 
human race, but for that part of it only whom 
God has predestinated to eternal salvation.’* 
These decisions, which carry a severe and rigor- 
ous aspect, are softly and favourably interpreted 

f/?] Besides the common AijTiterfli, ivlio speak of this con- 
troversy, the curious reader will do well to consult the more 
learned and impartial accounts he will find of it in Csesar 
E^asse de Boulay^s Hist. Aoid. Paris, tom. i. p. 1'7B. — 
Mabillon, l^-sef. ad iv. Be«edi<;t. part 11. p- xlvii — 

Jiist. Littemire d<j la France, torn. v. p. 352. — lUscrii llis- 
toire Godoschalei, Hanovisp J0C2, in Bvo. et Duhlini JOGi, 
in 4-to — Gerhard. Joh. Vossi Historia Pela^ana, lib. vii. 
cap. iv. — Add Jo, Alh. Fabrivii BibJioth. Latin. Medii ilivi, 
loin. iii. p. 2i(b 
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by the followers of Godeschalcus. They deny, cent. 
for example, that their leader represents God as 
predestinating to a necessary course of iniquity 
those whom he has previously predestinated to ■ 
eternal misery, and, according to them, the doc- 
trine of Godeschalcus amoimts to no more than 
this : “ That God has, from all eternity, doomed 
to everlasting misery such as he foresaw would go 
on impenitent in a sinful course, and has decreed 
their ruin in consequence of their sins freely com- 
mitted and eternally foreseen : that the solitary 
effects of the mercy of God, and tin? sufferings. of 
Christ, extend indeed only , to the elect, and are 
made good to them alone j though this mercy and 
these sufferings, considered in themselves, belong 
equally to all mankind.” But this contradictory 
jargon did not satisfy the adversarie« of the Pre- 
destinarian monk ; they maintained, on the con- 
trary, that under ambiguous terms and perplexed 
sentences Godeschalcus had concealed the most 
enormous enws, propagating it assiduously as an 
article of faith, That God had not only by an 
original decree predestinated one part of mankind 
to eternal damnation, but had also pushed them on 
by an irresistible necessity, by a prepollent force, to 
those crimes and transgressions which were proper 
to render that damnation just Without 


Cy] Tlic cause of Godeschalcus has been very learnedly 
defended by the celebrated Maguin, who published also a 
valuable edition, which is yet extant, of all the treatiM's that 
were composed on both sides of this intricate controversy. 
This interesting collection, which was printed at Paris in the 
year 1050, in two volumes 4t-o, bears the following title : Ve- 
tenim auctomm qui Noiio Hwculo do Predestinatione et 
Gratia scripserunt, Opera et Fragroenta, cum Ilistoria et ge- 
mma Fnefatione. (’ardinal Noris miuntained also the cause 
of the PrcHleatinarian monk with more brevity, but less mo- 
deration than Maguin. 'Iliia brief vindication may he scs'n 
it) the Synopsis Ilistoria* (lodewhalcana*, whidi i.s iuseitcd 
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CENT, determining any thing upon such an iuti'icate and 
incomprehensible subject, with respect to which 
silence is the truest wisdom, we shall only observe, 
tjjg private quarrels, and mutual hatred, that 
prevailed between Rabanus Maurus and Godes- 
clialcus, were the real source of the Predeslinarian 
controversy, and of all the calamities in which it 
involved that unfortunate monk 
nincmar XXV. Aiiotlier, though less important con- 
“("ficu^troversy arose about this time, concerning the 
i)ute con- concluding words of a very ancient hymn, which 
^rd^Tri-* thus ; fc, tHmt Deitas umi(jue, jxiscimiei, 
na Ueitas. wliicli may be thus translated, “ O God, who 
art threu'., and at the same time but cmc, we be- 
seech thee, &c.” Hincmar wisely prohibited the 
singing these M’ords in the churches that were 
under his jurisdiction, from a persuasion that they 
tended to introduce into the minds of the multi- 
tude notions inconsistent with the unity and sim- 

IT) thp 4t1i volume of the works of tJiat cai'dinaU p. G77. 
All the Beoedictinofi, Jannonists, and Atipistiii monks main- 
tain, almost without exception, that Godeschalcus was most 
unjustly persecuted and oppressrtl by Rahanus Maurus. 
ihe desuits ar<» of a different opinion; they assert in gene- 
ral, and Louis Cellot, one of tneir order, has in a more par- 
ticular manner laboured to deinonstnite in his Ilistoria (io- 
deschalci Predestinationis, published at Parin in 1635, that 
the monk in question was justly condemned, and deservedly 
punished, 

[r] The parents of Godmdialcus consecrated him to (iod, 
hy devotmg him from his infancy, as was the custom of the 
times, to the monastic life in the monastery of Fulda. Tl»e 
young monk, however, being arrived at a certain age, seemed 
much disposed to almndon his retreat, to sliakc off his religums 
fettera, and return again into society; but he was prevented 
from the execution of this purpose by Rabanus Maurus, wlm 
kfq)t him, against his will, in his monastic bonds. Hence a 
violent contest arose betwfjen these t'vo eccleMiastics, in which 
Lewis the Meek was obliged to interpose, at>d hence the furious 
4lisputes concenung predestination and gnwe. See (huituria) 
Magdeb. Cent. ix. c. 10.-*MabiIlon, Annul. Bened. tom. ii. ad 
a. m, p. 323. 
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pHcity of the Supreme Being, and might lead cekt. 
them to imagine that there were three Gods. But 
tlie Benedictine monks refused to obey this man- 
date, and Bertramn, who was one of the-^mbst 
eminent of that order, wrote a large book to 

f rove the expression trina Deitas, or threefold 
)eity, orthodox, from the authority of fathers, 
which was esteemed the only criterion of truth in 
these miserable times. Godeschalcus, who now 
lay in prison, heard of this dispute, entered 
warmly into it, and in a laboured dissertation sup- 
ported the cause of his Benedictine Brethren, oYi 
which ac<Kmnt llincmar accused him of tritheism, 
and drew up a treatise to prove the cliarge, and 
to refute that impious and enormous heresy. This 
controversy, however, was but of a short duration, 
and the exceptionable passage of the hymn in 
question maintained its credit, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of llincmar, and continued, as be- 
fore, to be sung in the churches Qv]. 

XXVI. A vain curiosity, and not any design The in«n. 
of promoting useful knowledge and true piety, 

U’as the main source of the greatest part of the bini. w- 
controvereies that wei'e carried on in this century. 

And it was more especially this idle cunosity, car-deute. 
ried to an indecrent and most extravagant length, 
that gave rise to the controverey concerning the 
manner^ in which Christ was boi'n of the Virgin, 
which began in Germany, and made its way from 
thence into France. Certain Germans maintained, 
that Jesus proceeded from his mother’s womb in 
a maniior quite different from those general and 
uniform laws of nature that regulate the birth of 
the human 8))ecie8 ; which opinion was no sooner 
known in Fraiuie, than it was warmly opposed 
by the famous Batramn, who wrote a book ex- 

TIim» nn atTount of thiK controversy given by tbe 
writers of the life, actuni'^. and doctrines of Godeschalcus, 
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CENT, prossly to prove that Christ entered into the 
world in the very same way with other mortals, 
and that his Virgin-mother bare him, as other 
women bring forth their offspring. Pascasius 
Radbert, who was constantly employed, either in 
inventing or pati'onising the most extravagant 
fancies, adopted the opinion of the German doc- 
tors, and composed an claboiate treatise to prove 
that Christ was born, without his mother’s 
womb being opened, in tlie same manner as he 
came into tlie chamber where his disciples were 
assembled after his resuiTCction, though the door 
was shut. He also charged those who held the 
opini(tn of llatramn with denying the virginity 
of Mary. This fruitless dispute was soon hushed, 
and gave place to controversies of superior mo- 
ment 

The first XXVII. Of all the controversies that divided 
Christians in this century, the most interesting, 
Greeks and though at the Same time the most lamentable, 
^^^""ntWas that which occasioned the fatal s(;hism be- 
ef Photius. tween the Greek and Latin churches. A vindic- 
tive and jealous spirit of animosity and conten- 
tion had, for a long time, jnevailed between the 
bishops of Rome and (''.jnstantinople, and hatl 
sometimes broke out into acts of violence and 
rage. The ambition and fury of these contending 
prelates grew still more keen and vehement about 
the time of Leo the Isaurian, when the bffehops of 
Constantinople, seconded by the power and autho- 
rity of the emperors, withdrew from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman pontiffs many provinces, over 
which they had hithei’to exercised a spiritual do- 
minion [w j. But in this century they arose to an 

[/] See Lucas Dacheriu.s, his Spicilefr- Veter. ScrijUer, torn. i. 
p. 396. Mahillon, Prwf. ad Sapc. iv. Benedict, part II. ]>. />!. 

See Giannune, Hi.stoire de Najdes, tow. u p. 535. 616 — 
Petd*. de Marca, De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, lih, i. cap* 
i. p. 0. — Lequien, Oriens Christiaims, lom- i. p. 96. 
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enonaoHs . height, and' broke forth into a moat 
dreadful flame, in the year 858 [w], when tlie 
learned Photius was chosen patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, hy the emperor Michael, in the place of 
Ignatius, whom that prince drove from bis see 
and sent into exile. For this violent proceedings 
tiiough it was justified and applauded by a coun- 
cil assembled at Constantinople in the year 861, 
Avas far from being atlerided with a general ap- 
probation. Ignatius appealed from this council 
to the Roman pontiff Nicolas I. who espoused 
his interests ; and in a council assembled at Rome 
A. I). 86!2, excoininunicated Photius as unlaw- 
fully elected, and his abettors for having been 
ijoncerned in such an unrighteous cause. The 
new patriarch, however, " u'as so far from being 
tenified or dejected 1 ) 3 '^ this excommunication, 
that he returned the compliment to the Roman 
pontiff, and in a council assembled at Constanti- 
nople, in the year 866, he declared Nicolas un- 
Av<»rthy both of the plaice he held in the chunjh, 
and also of being admitted to the communion of 
( 'hrisfians. 

XX VIII. The Roman pontiff alleged a specious 
pretext for his apj»earing in this matter with such 
violence, and exciting such unhappy commotions 
in the church. This pretext was the innocence 
of Ignatius, Avhom, u(>ob an accusation of trea- 
son, whether true or false, the emperor had de- 
gradeil from his patriarchal diguit}'. This, how- 
ever, Avas but a mere pretext ; ambition and in- 
terest Avere the true, though secret springs, that 
directed tlie motions of Nicolas, who Avould have 
born AAith patience, na}^, beheld v»'ilh indiffer- 
ence, the unjust sufferings of Ignatius, could he 


«r fw?] In tliP original, Rtanda 852, but as this is 
probiibly au error of the jire^s, the Ivauslalor has taken the 
libeity to eomu t it in the text. 
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CENT, but have recovered from the Greeks the pro- 
vinces of lllyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 
t “j Thessaly, and Sicily, whicli the emperor and Pbo- 
tius had removed from the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
man pontiff. Before he engaged in the cause of 
Ignatius, he sent a solemn embassy to Constanti- 
nople, to demand the restitution of these pro- 
vinces; hut his demand was rejected with con- 
tempt. And hence, under pretence of avenging 
the injuries committed against Ignatius, he in- 
dulged witfumt r<‘straint his own private restmt- 
ment, and thus covered with tin' mask of justice 
the fury of disappointed ambition and avarice, 

A second XXIX. While things wei-e in this troubled 
concerning "'tatc, aiid tlic flaiue of (loutvovcrsy was growing 
the same moro violeiit tVoui day to day, Basilius the Ma- 
^®h'^u 5 j,,.eedoniau, who, by the murder of his predecessor, 
graded, had pavod his n ay to the imperial t hrone, calmed 
at once these tumults, and lestiwod ]>ea(;e to the 
church, by recailing Ignaiius from « .\ile to the 
high station from whicli ha<l h' en degraded, 
and by tamfi ong Ptiotius in a ir<ot!iislery. This 
imperial act of aiuiioritv tva- ,'oJemnly approved 
and confirmed by a co'incii a.^s^^m])lt•<] at i Vuistan- 
tinopie.. in the ycai Kb- , .n wineh the legates of 
tlu! Komati pontid Adrian 1,1. hud grt'at inll nonce, 
and werti treanul with the highest marks of dis- 
tinction [.rj. The Latins acknowledge this as- 
sembly as the eighth o'cumeuical cmmcil, and in 
it the religious contests hciM'een them and the 
Greeks were concluded, or at letist hushed and 
suspended. But the. (controversy concerning the 
authority of tin? Roman jxud ifFs, limits of their 
ghostly empii’e, and pariicularly their jurisdiction 
in Bulgaria, still subsisted ; nor could all the 

[*3 Tin* wTitei-B on Imth sideH of ifiin coiitrovorRy art* onu- 
nirratcd liv l^ibriciim, in his Bil>t. (irj'ca, vo). iv. c. xxxviii. 
p. 372. 
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ciForts of papal ambition engage either Ignatius ceht. 
or the emperor to giv«j np Bulgaria, or any nthi&* 
province to the see of Home. - ,/j 

XXX. The contest that had arisen hetwe^ the '.w 
Greeks and Ljitins, conceraing the elevatioii df 
Phofius, was of such a nature as to admit Of fia 
easy and elFectual reoKMly. But the haughty and 
ambitious spirit of this learned and ingenious 
patriarch fed the lluiue of distjord instead of ex- 
tinguishing it, and, unhapj»i]y, per|)etuuled the 
troubles and divisions of tbe Christian ehm-ch. 

In the year 8GG, bo added lo Oic see of Constan- 
tinoph* Ibo }»rovinee of Bulgaria, with which the 
j)ontilT ISbcolas had formed the design of augment- 
ing his own spiritual dominions, and was most 
blil(“rly provoked at missing his aim. l^hotius, 
went yc't farther, and entered into measures every 
way unworthy t)f his character and . tation j for 
h<‘ not onh st;nt a (tircul.tr lellor to the orien 
lal patriarciis to ongaire them to espouse his pri- 
vate caus{\ as the puldi?’ and momeiUous cause 
of the ehureli, ixit drew up u uiio^ violent charge 
of Inwesy against the Roman bishops, who had 
been sfnit anumg the new (•(mv<'rled Bulgarians, 
and against the. eltui'cli of Koine, in ginieral. The 
articles of corrupt doetriue, or liercsv, which this 
imperious and exasperab'd preiativ hroiiglit against 
the Romans were as follows : First, That tliey 
fasttsl on the Sabbath, or seventli day of the week. 
Secondly, Tliat in the first week of Lent they per- 
mitted the use of milk and tihetese. Thirdly, That 
tlu^y prohibited their priests to maiTy, and sepa^ 
rated from their wives such as were married, when 
they went into orders [y]. Fourthly, That they 

It 

r.y] nttrlhutes to this forced and unmtura! celibacy 

of tile clergy that multitude of children whose fathers were un- 
known. Keniarkiihle to thiw pur|)ose is the following passage 
from a hook of Alvarus Delagiu«> bishop of Sylra in Portugalt 
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CENT, maintained tliat the l>isho}>$ alone were authorized 
PART a ^ willi the holy clirism baptized pei'sons, 

v_ ^ ^ ’j and that they, of consequence, who had been 
anointed by presbyters were obliged to receive 
that unction a second time from the hand of a 
bishop. Lastly, Tliat they had adultemted the 
syjnbol or creed of Constantinople, by adding ti) it 
the word fili(M]ue, i. e. and fi-om the stm, and were 
therefore of opinion tliat the Holy Spiiit did 
not proceed from the Father only, hut also from 
the Son [r], ^iicolas I. finding the Roman 
church thus attacked, sent the articles of this 
accusation to Hincmar, and the other Gallican 
hisitops in the yeai- 8()7, desiring them to assem- 
hl<> their respective su^agans in ord(;r to examine 
and answer the reproach of Photius. Pursuant to 
this exhortation of the pontiff, Odo, Aeneas, and 
Ado, bishops of Beauvais, Paris, and Vienne, as 
also th<3 celebrated Ratrainn, slept forth gallantly 
into the field of tsoutroversy against the (iveeks, 
answered one by on<i lh(‘ a('cusations of Photius, 
and em}>loyed the whoh* force of their erudition 
and zeal in maintaining the cause of tlie Latin 
ehui'c.hes [«]. 

De Plaiu'tu Erdt'sifp; Jr. wpvp to wislied/' «ays he, that 
tlif? df'rtry had ripvpr vowmI <]iaKfity, (»H|>ppially tl»(‘ rlorgy of 
Spain, whore tlic sons of thf* laity are not innrli more nurnorou.s 
than the sons of the eh'ixy/* 

[crj See the letfer of Pliotius in th«* ptillectiun pnblished hy 
hi.shop MoiiUi^iio, N. IL p. 47. Other writei-s mention ton 
h(*a(lM of accusation hrono;]it against Photius, hut such do not 
<!iistin;ruish hotwoou the first and socornl rontrovoi-sy that arose 
hettveon the Greeks and Latins, and they add to tJie articles, 
with wliich tWs patriarch was ^harjired, those tliat wf;re drawn 
up in tlie time of Miihael Orularius. Certain it is, tliat in the 
e]»istle of jdiotius, ^vhich relat^'s only to the first controversy, 
ami is the only enterion hy which we oup^ht to judere of it, there 
are no nw)re heads of accuvsation than the five which ^ve have 
enumerated in the te;xt. 

[o] Mahillon, Preef ad Sa*c, iv. llened. part IL p. f>i>. 
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XXXI. Upon the death of Ignatius, which cent. 
happened in the year 878, the emperor took 
Photius into favour, and plaeed him agsun at v 
the head of the Greek church in the patriarchal 
dignity from whence he had fallen. 'Riis restora.i^Me. 
tiou of the degraded patriarch was agreed to by 
the Roman pontiff John VIII., upon condition, 
however, that Photius would permit the Bulga- 
rians to come under the jurisdiction of the see of 
Rome. The latter promised to satisfy in this the 
demands of the pontiff, to which the emperor also 
seemed to consent [i] j and hence it was that 
John VIII. sent legates to the council which was 
held at Constantinople, A. D. 879, hy whom he 
declared his approbation of the acts of that assem- 
bly, and acknowledged Photius as his brother in 
Christ. The promises, however, of the emperor 
and the patriarch were far from being accom- 
plished j for after this council, the foimer, most 
probably by the advice, or at least with the con- 
sent, of the latter, refused to transfer the province 
of Bidgaria to the Roman pontiff ; and it must be 
confessi'd that this refusal was founded upon most 
w<Mghty and important reasons. The pontiff, 
notwithstanding, was highly irritated at this dis- 
ap])()intmeut, and sent Marinus to Constantinople 
in the character of legate, to declare that he had 
changed his min<l concerning Photius, and that 
he entirely approved of the sentence of excora- 
miinication that had been formerly gjven against 
him. The legate, upon delivering this diss^ee- 
able message, was cast into' prison by the empe- 
ror, but Avas afterwards set fpee ; and being raised 
to the pontificate upon the death of John VIII., 
recalled the remembrance of this injurious treat- 
ment, and levelled a new sentence of condemna- 
tion against I’hotius. 


[?/] Mil'll. k‘ Quiou, Oviens Clirisli»nus, ton), i. p. 103. 

A A ‘i 
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CENT. XXXTI. This sentence was treated with oon- 
tempt bjr the haughty patriarch ; but about six 
yeai-s after this period he experienced anew the 
fragility of sublunary grandeur and elevation, by 
a fedl which concluded his prosperous days. For 
in the year 88G, Leo, sui‘named the Philosopher, 
the son and successor of Basilius, deposed him 
from the patriarchal see, and confined him in an 
Armenian monastery, where he died in the year 
^ 891. The death of Photius, who was the only 

author of the schisms that divided the Greeks and 
Latins, might have been an occasion of removing 
these unhappy contests, and of restoring ]>eace 
and concord in the church, if the llomuu pon- 
tiffs had not been regardless of the deniands of 
equity as well as of the duty of Christian modera- 
tion. But these imperious lords of the church 
indulged their vindictive zeal beyond all measure, 
and would be satisfied with nothing less than the 
degradation of all the priests and bishops who had 
l>een ordained by Photius. The Greeks, on the 
otlier hand, were shocked at the arrogan<‘e of 
these unjust pretensions, and would not submit 
to them on any conditions. Hence a spirit of re- 
sentment and irritation renewed the s])irit of diiS- 
pute, which hud been happily declining; religious 
as wdl as civil contests were again set on foot ; 
new controvereies were added to the old, until the 
fatal schism took place U’hich produced a lasting 
and total separation between tlie Greek and Latiit 
church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cmo'embig the Hites arid Ckremmsies used in the 
Church during this Century. 

I. That religions rites and ceremonies were cent. 
multiplied from day to day, appears evidently , 
from the laboui's of those writers who began in v ^ 
tliis century to explain to the ignorant multitude 
their origin, their nature, and the purposes they writers c*x- 
served ; for the multiplicity alone of these reli- 
gious riles could render the explication oi them rit« and 
nociissary. Johannes Scotus, Angclome, Remi, 
or Rcinigiua, bishop of Auxerre, and Walafridus the church. 
Strabo, were the principal authors who distin. 
guished themselves in this, species of sacred lite- 
rature, to whom we may add Amalarius, many 
of whose explanations were, however, refuted by 
Agobard and Flonis. Their works are generally 
entitled. Do Officiis Divinis, for in the style of 
this age religious ceremonies were called by that 
name. The labours of these pious and learned 
men in illustrating the ritual were undoubtedly 
undertaken with good intentions ; but their utility 
may be irell called into question ; and it would be 
bold to affirm that they were not as prejudicial to 
the church in some resjx^cts, as they might be ad- 
vantageous to it in others. Tlieir books afforded, 
indeed, a certain sort of spiritual nourishment to 
the minds of Christians in their attendance upon 
public Avorship ; but this nourishment ivas both 
coarse and unwholesome. The reasons alleged 
for the ceremonies in vogue at this time in the 
church, and the purposes they were supposed to 
answer, were, for the most part, not only fai‘ 
fV't i-hcd, childish, and ridiculous, but also bore the 
strongest marks of forgery and fiction. It is also 
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CENT, farther observable, that these illustrations not only 

PART n. ®“<50uraged, but auranented prodigiously, and that 

>■ j ’j to the detriment of real piety, the veneration and 

zeal of the multitude for external rites and cere- 
monies For who would dare to refuse their ad- 
miration and reverence to institutions which they 
were taught to consider as fiill of the most mys- 
terious wisdom, and founded upon the most pious 
and affecting reasons ? 

A geueral II. It would be endless to enter into an exact 
enumeration of the various rites and ceremonies 
which were now introduced, for the first time, 
and of which some were adopted by the Avhole 
body of Christians, and others only by certain 
churches. We shall therefore dismiss tliis mailer 
with the general account which follows, and point 
out in the notes the sources from whence the cu- 
rious roader may derive a more particular knou'- 
ledge of the absurdities of this superslltious 
The carcases of the saints transport ed from fortMgu 
countries, or discovered at home by the industry 
and diligence of pious or designing priests, not, 
only obliged the rolers of the (ihurch to augment 
the number of festivals or holidays already (vifa- 
blished, but also to diversify the ceremonies in 
such a manner that- each saint might have his 
peculiar worship. And as the authority and cre- 
dit of the clergy depended much upon the high 
notion which was generally entertained of tlic 
virtue and merit of tho«ainta they had canotuzed, 
and presented to the multitude as objects of reli- 
gious veneration, it was necessary to amuse and 
surprise the people by a variety of pompous and 
striking ceremonies, by images, and sucli like in- 
ventions, in order to keep up and nourish llu'ir 
stupid admiration for the saintly tribe. Ilem^e 
the splendor and magnificenw*. that wer(' lavished 
upon the churches in this century, and the prodi- 
gious number of costly pictures and images with 
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which they were adorned ; hence the stately altars, cent. 
which were enriched with the noblest inventions 
of painting and sculpture, and iUiuninated with 
innumerable tapers at noon-day ; hence the nml- 
titude of processions, the gorgeous and splendid 
garments of the priests, and the masses that were 
celebrated in honour of the saints [c]. Among 
other novelties, the feast of All Saints was added, 
in this century, by Gregory IV. to the Latin ca- 
lendar [(/] ; and the festival of St. Michael, which 
had been long kept with the greatest marks of de- 
votion and respect by the Orientals and Italians, 
began now to be obseiwed more zealously and 
universally among the Latin Christians [«]. 

111. Nor was it only jn the solemn acts of reli- SupiT.^ti - 
gious worship that superstition reigned with an 
unlimited sway; its influence extended even toimoihe 
the affairs of private life, and was observable in of d^riX 
the civil transactions of men, particularly among 
the Latin Christians, who i‘etained with more 
obstinacy than tlie Greeks a multitude of (cus- 
toms, which derived their origin from the sacred 
rites of paganism. The baibarous natioiis, 

Avhich were converted to Christianity, could not 
support the thoughts of abandoning altogether 
the laws and mannei'S of their ancestoi-s, how- 
ev<>r inconsistent they might be with the in- 
dispensable demands of the gospel ; naj', they 
persuaded, on the contrary, the Chrisliiuis among 
whom they lived to imitate their extravagant 
superetition in this respect. And this was the 
tiue and original source of those barbarous in- 

[f?] See Jo. Fechtii Liber Siaguleri,«i de in bouoreta 

SaiK’tonim. 

[f/] See Mabillon, De lie Diplomatica, p. 537. 

[e] The holidays or fostivak of tlio saints wen? sis yet but few 
in iiiirnber anionf» ibo Latins, as apjiears frdm tt ]H)em of Horns, 
published l>y Mai’teiu* iii iho lifth volume of his Tliesaurus Aiu‘C« 

^ dotor. p. 5i)5. 
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CENT. Rtitiitions that prevailed among the Latins, during 
PART u and the following century; such as the vu- 
V nous methods by which it was usual for persons 
accused to prove their innocence in doubtful 
cases, either by the trial of cold water [/], by 


Cy 3 ah ware presumptuous attempts to force the 

(Viviue providieiice to declare itself miraculously iu favour of the 
trutlu In the trial of cold water; the person accused liatl die 
rij^rht foot and left hand bound togetlier, and was, in this posture, 
thrown naked into the water. If he sunk, he M^as acquitte<l ; 
but if he floated upon the surface, this was considered as an eri- 
dence of gtiilt. Tlie mt>st respectable audiors, ancient and mod- 
ern, attribute die invention of this euperstitious trial to Pope 
Eusonius II. ; and it is somewhat surprising that Mr. Bower has 
te!..en no notice of it in his lustovy of that pontiff. Baluzius has 
InseiKnl in the second volume of his Capitulaiia the solemn forms 
of prayer and protestation, that Eugenius had caused to be dran u 
up as an intr<^uctian to tliis superstitious practice ; and Fleury 
and Spanbeiin look upon that pontiff as its first inventor. On 
the other hand, father Le Bran, a priest of the oratory, main- 
tains, in hi« Histoire Critique dew Pratiques Siiperstiticuse-H, 
tom. ii. p. 140, he. edit, d* Amsterdam, that tills custom was 
iBurli more ancient than Eugenius, and his reasons are not un- 
worthy of attention. Be tlmt as it may, this custom was con- 
demned and abrogated at the request, or rather by the authorit y, 
of Lewis the Meek, about the year 829. It was, how<?ver, re- 
vived afterwards, and was practised in the tenth, eleventh, ami 
twelfth centuries, as w'e shall see in the progwss of this history. 
For an account of the trial oi cold water, Dr. Mofcheim refers os, 
in a note, to Mabillon’s Andiecta Vet<?ris iEvi, tom. i. p. 47. 
and Jloye's De Missis Dominicia, p. 152. 

llie trial by due!, or single combat, was introduced towards 
the conclusion of the fifth century by Gondebaud, king of the 
Burgundians, after tliat the abt^jie of oaths had occasioned the 
most bon-ibie peijuries, and opened a door to all sorts of in- 
justice. The duel was then added to the oath by Goiuleliaud ; 
the successful combatant was supposed to be in the right, and 
tills barbarous test of tmtli and justice was, in spite of Imnmnity 
and common sense, adopted by the Lombards, French, tiii<l 
Germans, and d<nived from them to otlier nations, ft was pro- 
liibiu‘d first in th€^ y«;ar 855, in tlie tliird eouneii of Valenco in 
Da4ipKiny. 

I'he fire ordeal was jiractised in various ways. The accused 
eitlicj* held a buruing ball of iron in )uh hand, or teas obliged 
to walk biircfoot upon heated plougli-bharess whose number 
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single combat [,< 7 ], by the fire ordeal [|/^], by cent. 
tlie cross [*]. It is no .longer a question in bur 
days, from , whence these methods of deciding do- ^ 

was increased in proportion to the number or enormity of the 
<rriine« imputed to him ; and sometimes a glove of I'ed-hot iroti 
was used on this cK^casion, as tve see In the tenth hook of the 
history of Denmark, by Saxon the Ijrammarian. If in tjiese 
trials the person impeached remained unhuit, and discovered 
no signs of pain, he was discharged as innocent; othenviae he 
was punished as guilty. The first account we have of Cliristiaiis 
appealing to this kind of triid as a proof of their innocence, is 
that of Simplicius, bishop of Autun, who lived in the fourth o. 
century, Tlii.s prelate, as tJie story goes, before his promotion 
to the episcopal order, Iiad married a wife who loved him tender- 
ly, and wlio, unwilling to quit him after his advancement, con- 
tinued to sleep in the same chamber with her spouse. The 
sanctity of Simplicius suffered,^ at least in the voice of fame, hy 
the constancy of his wifes affection, and it was rumoured about, 
tliat the holy roan, though a bishop, persisted in opposition to 
tlie ecclesiastical canons to taste the sweets of matrimony. 

Upon wbichv^the dame, in presence of a great concourse of 
pfiople, took up a coiisiderahle quantity of burning coals, whidfi 
she held in her clotlms, and appHeil to her breast without the 
l(*a8t hurt to her person or damage to her garments, as the 
legend says, and her example being folhnVed by her husband, 
with liice succeRs, the silly multitude admired the miracle, and 
jHoclaimerl the innticetice of the loving pair. Bricius, or St. 

Brice, (whom Mr. Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land, vol. i. p. 231, represents by mistake a« the fimt Christian 
wlio endeavoured to clear hiniMcdf in this way) played a trick of 
much tile samfj nature in the fifth century, 

"i'hf* trial hy the cross w^as made by obliging the contending 
j>artieH to stretch out their arms, and he that continued tlie 
longest in this posture gamed his cause. 

[//] ih). Locconii Antiquit* Sueo-Gotljiicsc, lib. ii. cap, vii. viii. 

]), 141. This barbarous method of deciding controversies hy duel 
was praclisfid even by the clergy. See Just. Hmu Bwmeri Jus 
Bccles. Protestaatium, tom. v, p. 88. 

[//] Petr, Lauihecius, Kerum Hamburg, lilu ii. p. 39. — 

Usserii Sylloge E})istol. llihernic. p. 81, — Johnson, Leges 
Eccics. Britannim. — Michael de la lloclie, Memoiros Litter, 
do la Grande Bretagne, tom. viii. p. 391. 

[t] 'See Agobouius, Contra Judicium Dei, tom. I opp. ot 
Contra L(‘gem Gmidobadi, cap, ix. p. 114. Hier. Bignoinas, 

Ad Formulas MaiTul[du, cap. xii. Baluasius, Ad Agohardum, 
p. 104. 
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bious cases and accusations derived their origin ; 
all agree tlmt they were mere delusions, drawn 
from the barbarous rites of paganism [/O, atid 
not only opposite to the precepts of Hie gospel, 
but absolutely destructive of the spirit of true 
religion. The pontiffs, however, and the inferior 
clergy encouraged these odious superstitions, and 
went so tar as to accompany the practice of thiun 
mth the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and 
other rites, in order to give them a Christian 
asjiect, and to recommend them to the veneration 
and confidence of the multitude. 


CHAPTER V. 

Conceruiny the Hinisions and Herexirtt that 
trmdlcd the Church duriny this Century. 

Theancient J. The sccls that had spi’uiig uji ill thc earlier 
wuyiii •" j^ros- of the church subsisted still, without almost 
any change in their situatiou.« or circumstances 
that is worthy of mention. Such of them as wen^ 
considerably numerous, fixed their settlements be- 
yond the limits both of thc Greek and Latin em- 
pires, and thus out of the reach of their enemies. 
The Nestorians more especially, and the Mono- 
physite«, secure under the protection of tln^ Ara- 
bians, were extremely industrious in maintaining 
their credit, and also discovered a warm and activi) 


Strabo t<dls us in tho fifth h<»ok of Ills Geography, that 
while the sacred rites of tho gmldcss Feronia wore celobratt**! in a 
grove not far from mount Suracte, Reveial persons, transported 
with the iinaginary presence of this |ircten(lod tlivinity, fell into fils 
of enthuKiahiii, and walked bare-footed ovt^i* heaps of burning exials 
without receiving the least daniage. Tlie historian adfls, tliat a 
Hpectarle so extraordinary drew a prodigious concourse of peo]dc to 
this annual solemnity. Pliny relates something of tlie jsanie nature 
^•oiicenuiig the llirpii. Sec his Nat. Hist, hotik vii. chap, ii. 
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zeal in the propagation of Christianity among those cent. 
who were yet unacquainted with that divine reli- 
gion. Some learned men are of opinion, that it 
was only in this century that the Abyssinians or '• 
Ethiopians embraced the sentiments of the Mono- 
physites, in consequence of the exhortations ad- 
dressed to them by the doctors of that sect who 
resided in Egypt. But this is undoubtedly a 
wong account of the matter; for it is certain, 
that the Abyssinians, who were accustomed to re- 
ceive their spiritual guide from the bishop of 
Alexandria, commenced • Monwhysites in the 
sevcntli century, if not sooner. For in that period 
the Ai'abians made tliemselves masters of Egypt, 
oppressed the Greeks, .and granted to the Mono- 
j)l lysitcs such a powerfulprotection, as enabled them 
to reduce under their jurisdiction almost all the 
churches that had been established in Egypt 

II. The Greeks, during the greatest part of this Uie r«uii. 
century, were engaged in a most bitter contro-^®"** 
versy ; or, to sj)eak more properly, in a bloody and 
barbarous war with the Paulicians, a sect that 
may be considered as a bi'anch of the Manichseans, 
and which resided principally in Armenia. This 
pernicious sect is said to have been formed in 
Armenia by two brothers, Paul and John, sons 
of Callinices, and inhabitants of Samosatena, fi'om 
the former of whom it derives its name : though 
others are of opinion, that the Patilicians were so 
called from another I?aul, an Armenian by birth, 
who lived under the reign of Justinian II H?/]. 

Be that as it may, a certain zealot called Con- 
stantine revived, in the seventh century, under 


[/] NouvewiV Meinolres des Missions de la Cotnpt^uc 
do Jesus daus le Levant, tom. iv. p. 283, 284'. — Le Grand, 
Dihsort. iv. — Lobo, Voyage Ilistoriquc de rAbysHuio, tom. ii. 

p. 18. 

[»«] I’hotiiis, lib. i. Contra Mauicliwos, p. 74, in B. Wolfii 
Anecdotiti GruJcLs, loin. i. 
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ilie governinent of Constant, this drooping fac- 
tion, which had suffered deeply from the vio- 
lence of its adversaries, and was ready to expire 
under tlie severity of the imperial edicts, and 
of those penal laws which were executed against 
its adherents with the utmost rigour. Constans, 
Justinian U., and Leo the Xsaurian, exerted their 
zeal against the Pauliciane with a peculiar de- 
gree of bitterness and fury, and left no metliod 
of oppression unemployed, no means of accom- 
plishing their ruin that were not put in execution ; 
but their efforts were .ineffectual, nor could all 
their power, nor all their barbarity, exhaust the 
patience nor conquer the obstinacy of that in- 
flexible people, who, with a fortitude Avorthy of a 
better cause, made light of the calamities to whi<;h 
their erroneous doctrine exposed them. The face 
of things changed, however, to their advantage 
towai’ds the commencement of this century, and 
their affair's carried a more ju’osperons aspect 
under the protection of the emperor Nicephoi’us, 
who favoured them in a particular manner, and 
restored to them their* civil privileges, as rvell as 
their religious liberty [m,]. 

111. Tiieir tranquillity, however, rvas but of 
short duration j it was a transient scene that was 
soon to bo succeeded by yet more dreadful suffer- 
ings than they had hitherto experienced. The 
ci-uel rage of persecution, which had for some 
years been suspendt'd, broke forth vritlr redoubled 
violence under the reigns of Michael Curopa- 
latcs, and Leo the Armenian, who caus<*d the 
strictest search to he made after the Paulicians iu 
uU the provinces of the Grecian empire, and in- 
nuted capital punishment upon such of them as 
refused to return to tlie bosom of the church. 


Sfi- Cedrenus, (‘oittjieiid. IJibtoiiar. toui. ii. p. 

‘18(K Edit. Palis. j>. 
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Tins rigorous decree turned the affliction of the cent. 
Paulioians, who dwelt in Armenia, into vengemice, 
and drove them into tlie most desperate measures. 

They massacred Thomas, bishop of New Caesarea, '' 

and also the magistrates and judges which the 
emperors had established in Armenia: and after 
avenging them^lves thus cruelly, they took refiige 
in the countri<^ that were govenied by the Sara- 
cens, and from thence infested the neighbouring 
states of Greece with perpetual incursions £03. 

After these reciprocal acts of csTielty and venge- 
ance, the Paaiicians, as it would seem, enjoyed ari 
interval of tranquillity, and returned to their 
habitations in the Grecian provinces, 

IV. But the most dreadful s<!ene of persecution Tbc ate of 
and bloodshed that was exhibited against these 
AVTctched heretics arose from the furious and in- Theodora, 
considerate zeal of the empress Theodora. This 
impetuous woman, who was regent of the empire 
during the minority of her son, issued out a de- 
cree, which placed the Paulicians in the perplex- 
ing alternative either of aluuidoning their prin- 
ciples, or of perishing by fire and sword. The 
decree was severe, but the ca*uelty with which it 
was put in execution by those who were sent into 
Aimenia for that propose was horrible beyond 
exi>rcssion j for these ministers of wrath, after con- 
fiscating the goods of above an hundred thousand 
of that miserable people, put their possessors to 
death in the most barbarous mauntu*, and made 
them expire slowly in a vmety of the most ex- 
quisite tortures. Such as escaped destruction fled 
for protection and refuge to the Saracens, who re- 
ceived them with omnpassion and humanity, and 
I>crmitted them to build a city for their residence, 
which was called Tibrica. Upon this they entered 

[/rj Photiiis, lib. i. Contra ManidianJs, p. 125* Potri 
Sii-nU Hisloria MauiiUa^ovuni, p. 71. 
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CENT, into a league with the Saracens ; and, choosing for 
their chief an officer of the gi*eatest resolution and 
valour, whose name was Carbeas, they declared 
against the Greeks a war which was carried bn 
with the utmost vehemence and fury. Tins 
bloody war continued during this wliole century ; 
the Victory seemed often doubtful, but the slaugh- 
ter was terrible, and the numbers that perished on 
both sides prodigious. Many of the Grecian 
provinces felt, in a more particular manner, the 
dire effects of this cruel contest, and exhibited 
the most moving scenes of desolation and mi- 
sery During these commotions, some Pau- 
licians, towards the conclusion of this century, 
spread abroad among tlie Bulgarians their pesti- 
lential doctrines, which were received with do- 
cility, and took root speedily, as might naturally 
be expected among a barbarous people that were 


Georg. Ceclrenufj, Compend. Hist p. 541. edit. Paris, 
p. 425. edit. Venet p. .547, et 429, &c. Zonaras, Anna!. lil>. 
xvi. tom. ii. p. 122. edit Venet. TI»e ]>rincipa! aiitlmrs who 
have given accounts of the Paulician? are Pliotitm, Ji!». i. 
Contra Maiuchieos, and Petrus Sicuius, wliose history of iho 
Mauiditeans was published in Cireek and Latin at lugold- 
Rtadt, in 1604, by Mattb. lladerus. By the account of P»*- 
trus Siculus that is given by hinifielf, we learn that in t!io 
year 870, under the reign of Basilius the Maceilonian, he was 
ambassador to the Paulicians at Tihrica, to treat with 
them concerning tlw excliange of prisoners, and lived among 
them dm*ing the space of nine** months ; this is aufbcient to 
give US a Iiigfli idea of the power and prosperity of the Pauli- 
cians at tliat time. It is from this eminent writer that Cedre- 
nus seems to have taken what he has advanced in his Com- 
pend. Hist. p. 431. What we learn concerning the Paulicians 
from more modem writers, such as Bayle, in his Dictionary, and 
B. Jo. Christ. Wolfius, in his Manichseismus ante Manicha^os, 
j). 247, aeems to be derived from Bossuet's Histoire des Varia- 
tions des Eglises Piotestantes, tom. it. p. 129. But ihis au- 
ihority is highly exceptionable: for Bossuet himself did not 
consult the true sources of knowledge upon this pouit; and 
wlmt is still worse, the spirit of parly si'cms manifestly to have 
led him into voluntary erriirs. 
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but lately made converts to tlie Christian cent. 
faith IX. ♦ 

V. The Greeks treated the Paulicians, of 
whom we have been now speaking, as Manichse- 
ans ; though, if we may cTedit the testimony of^^T* 
Photius, the Paulicians expressed the utmost 
abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine [r]. MostSi^t 
evideiit it is that they were not altogether Mani- 
chajans, though they embmeed some opinions 
that resembled certain tenets of that abominable 
sect. They had not, like the Manichaeans, an 
r‘oclesiastical government administered by bishop,. 

])ricsts, and deacons : they had no sacred order of 
int'ii distinguished by their manner of life, their 
habit, or any other circumstance from the rest of 
the assembly ; nor had councils, s5mods, or such 
like institutions any place in their religious po- 
lity. They had certain doctors whom they called 
Siinecdeiiii, i. e. companions in the journey of life, 
and also Notarii. Among these, there reigned a 
p»'i’fect equality, and they had no peculiar rights, 
privileges, nor any external mark of dignity to 
disiingnisli them from the people [s]. The only 
singuiaiity that attended their promotion to the 
ratik of doctors was, that they changed their lay- 
names for scripture ones, as if there had been 
something peculiarly venerable in the names of 
the holy men, whose live.s and actions are recorded 

[f/] It is not iraprobablp tliero are yet in Thrace arnl 
Fnili’ana, Paulicians, or Paiiliaiis, a« they are called by some. It 
ajipcars at least certain, that in the last century some of that set't / 
still subsisted, and dwelt at NicopoUs, aa we b»arn from the testi- 
mony of Ijrb. Cerri, in bis Elat Present de TEglise dloraaine, p* 

7*2. Avbo tells us, tliat Peter Deodati, arebbishop of Sophia, caused 
them to abandon their enors, and return to the catholic faitli ; but 
wbetber this latter part of the account bo true or false, is more 
tlian we sbjill pretend to determine. 

[r] Pliotius, lib. i. Contra Manichteos, p. 17. 56. 65 — Petr. 

Siculus, Hist. Maiiich, p. 43, 

[v] Pliotius, 1. c. p. 31, 32. Pelr. Sicul. p. 44* Cedrenus, I. 
c. p. m. ; 
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CENT, in tlie sacred writings. They received all the 
hooks of the New Testament, excc})t the Two 
Epistles oS St. Peter, which they rejected for 
reasons unknown to us ; and their copies of the 
gospel were exactly the same with those used by 
all other Ch^tians, without the least interpola- 
tion of the sacred text ; in which respect also they 
differed considerably from the Manichseans [i^]. 
They moreover recommended to the peojde with- 
out exception, and that unth the most affecting 
and ardent zeal, the constant and assiduous pe- 
rusal of the holy scriptures, and expressed the ut- 
most indignation against the Greeks, who alloM'ed 
to the priests alone an access to tliese sacred foun- 
tains of dirine Icnowledge [?#3- In ex]>luining, 
however, the doctiines of the gospel, they often 
departed from the literal sense, and the natural 
signification of the words, and interpreted them 
in a forced and allegorical manner, when they 
opposed their fevourite opinions and tenets : 
and such more especially were the delusive and 
en*oneous explications, which they gave of what 
is said in the gospel concerning the institutions 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper, and the diviiu* 
authority of the Old Testament, all which they 
obstinately rejectedi Besides the l)ooks of the 
New Testament, they treatc*d with a particular 
v^eration certain epistles of Sergius, the most 
eJInent and illustiious doctor of their sect. 

The opi- VI. None of the Greek writers have given a 
complete view of the Paulician system, which 
was undouMedly composed of a great variety of 
tenets j they content themselves with mentioning 
six monstrous errors, which, in their estimation, 
rendered the Paulidans unworthy of enjoying 
either the comforts of this world, or the happi- 

[/] Pliotius, 1. c. p. 11. — Potr. Sioul. p. 19. 

I. c. p. 101— —Petr. Sicul. p. •'>7. 

[w] Phoiius, 1. c. p. 12. 
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ness of tho next, l^ese errors are as follows : CEMt. 
1. “They deny that this inferior and A^isiWe 
world is the production of the Supreme Being, 
and they distinguish the Creator of this worl4 
and of human bodies, from the most high G^, 
who dwells in the heavens.” It was principally 
on account of tliis odious doctrine, which wa^ 
however, adopted by ail the Gnostic sects, that 
the Paulicians were looked upon as Manlchaeans 
by the Greeks. But what their sentiments were 
concerning the Cresdor of tliis world, and whether 
or not they considered him as a Being distinct 
from the evil principle, are mattens that no writer 
has hitherlo explained in a satisfactory manner. 

We learn only from Plrotius, that according to 
the Paulician doctrine, the evil principle was en- 
gendered by darkness and fire : from whence it 
plainly follows that he was neither self-originated, 
nor eternal f^l. 2. “ They treated contemptu- 
ously the Virgin Mary that is to say, ac- 
cording to the manner of speaking usual among . 
the Gi’eeks, they refused to adore and worship 
her. l^hey maintained, indeed, that Christ 
was the Son of Maiy, and ^vas bom of her (al-- 

Photius, liln ti. ContTa Maniebaftoa, p. 14*7* It is evident, 
beyond all contiwlietion, that the Paulicians, in imitation of the 
Oriental pliilosophers from whom the Gnostics and Maniciieeans 
derived tiieir origin, considered eteriiai matter as the seal^.ancl 
source of all evil ; but they helfevcd, at the same time, like many 
of the Gnostics, that tliia matter, endued from all eternity with 
life and motion, had produced an active primnple, whidi wm tim 
fbiintain of vice, miaeiy, and disorders This principle, accoi’ditig 
to them, is the author of all material substances ; w hile God is 
the Creator and Father of spirits. Theses tenets wemble, no 
doubt, the Maniclioean doctrine ; yet they differ from it in several 
points. It appemrs . most probable, that the Paulidans 'ivere a 
branch of some of the ancient Gnostic sects, which ex- 

tremely nuinei*ou» and divorsihed, and tvhich, though persecuted 
and tjppressed from age to age in the most ngorotis manner by 
many emperors, could never be entirely suppressOd, nor totally 
extir]>Hted. 

VOJL. lU 
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CENT, tliough they maintained, as appears from the ex- 

PA^ n testimony of their advej’saries, that; the di- 
y vine Saviour brought with him from heaven his 
human nature, and that Mary, after the birth, of 
Christ, had othiu* cbihh'cn W Joseph) j they only 
fell into the sentiments of tin; Vaientinians, and 
held, that Christ passed through the womb of 
the Virgin as tlic pure stream of limpid water 
passes through a conduit, and that Mary did not 
preserve her vii'ginity to the end of her days ; all 
which assertions the Greeks /ejected with the ut- 
most antipathy and ahhon'ence. 3- “ Hify re- 
fused to celebrate tlie holy institution of the 
Lord’s Supper for as they looked upon many 
pi-ecepts and injunctions of the gospel to lx-! of a 
merely figurative and parabolical nature, so they 
understood hy the bread and wine which Christ 
is said to have administered to his disciples at his 
lastsuppcrj thodivine discourses and exliortations 
of the ^viour, which are a spiritual food and 
nourishment to tlie soul, and fill it with rejM>se, 
satisfa<‘tion, juid delight £?/]. 4. “ They loiidetl 
the cross of Christ with contenipt and reproach 
■by whicli we are only to understand, that they 
refused to follow the e.bsurd and superstitious 
jvractioe of the Greeks, who paid ti) the pretended 
wood of the cross a <‘ei*t4uii sort of religious 
, homage. As the Pmilicians believed that Christ 
wm' clothed with an etherial, impassibh*, and 
C(*lestial body, th<*y could hy no means grant • 
that he was really nailetl to the crws, or that ho 
<‘xpired, in effect, upon timt ignominious tree : 

[.y3 file Go'clcs do not tlin Pfoilieians with wny error 

<*oru'.pniiu£f liajitJMii ; it iiii, ?i«>vevpi% eettaui, that the apcmiiits of 
that satnefi institution, Mhicb are jrfvon in ^if'Hptnre, were* alloa:o- 
nrahy PX|ilai!n^l ]>y this oxtiu\ us;iiTii neet ; anri J^hotius, in his 
hirst l>ook tht* Mjnnchiftjuis, p. expn^ssly asserts, that 

the l^aulififins troated haptisin as a men* alleijorifutl coromojiy, 
ajid hy the haptifiuial water uudeTstood the yosji<‘l. 
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and hence naturally arosie tibat tmatoient of the ciSsnE. 
cross, of which the tjb’eeks accused them. *** 

5. “ They rejected, after ihe example of the 
greatest part of the Gnostics, the books of the '' 
Old Testament, and looked upon the writers of 
that sacred history as inspired by the Creator of 
this world, and not by the supreme God. 6. They 
excluded presb^rs and elders frwn all part in 
the administration pf the Church.” By this, how- 
ever, no more emi be meant than that they re- 
fused to call their doctors by the name of pres- ■ 
byters ; a name which had its origin among the 
.Tews, and was peculiar to that odious people, 
who persecuted Jesus Oirist, and attempted, as 
the Pauliciaus sjieak, to put him to death [_z2. 

£z2 Tliefifj six fkmou!9 errors of t^e Pftulkian?* I have taken 
from the Manichaean his^t-ovy of Petrus Siculus, with whom 
Photius ami Ciidreuus agree, although their atM^runts of these 
opinions he lews per**jTicuou8 tuul distinct. The explanatory re- 
mai'ks that I have added are the result of tny own relleetioits upon 
tlie Paulician systeiri, and the doctrine of the Greeks. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORX OR THE CHURCH- 


CHAPTER I. 

Ckmcemirtff the Prosperous Mretiis fvhkh hip- 
. pcfnutd to the Church dwrittp this Century- 

CENT. I. The d^loraMe state of Christianity in this 
TART I as’ising |»art!y from that astonishing 

V ^ -, '1 ignorance that gave a loose rein both to su- 
Tiie ro- pcifsfdion and immorality, and partly from an 
pagaSra of unhappy coneurrence of causes of another kind, 
tlan'reu*' unaiiimously lamented by the various writers, 
gioY^ *" who have transmitted to us the history of these 
miserable times. Yet amidst all this darkness, 
SfMne gleams of %ht were perceived from time 
to time, and several occurrences happened, which 
deserve a place in the prosperous annals of the 
church. The Nestorians in Chaldtea extendedtheir 
spiritual (^nquests beyond mount Imaus, and in- 
troduced the Christian religion into Tartary, pro- 
perly so called, whose inhabitants had hitherto 
lived in their natural state of ignorance and fero- 
city, uncivilize<i and savage. The same success- 
ful missionaries spread, by degrees, the knowledge 
t>f the Gospel among that most powerful nation 
of the Turks, or Tartars, wliich went by the 
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name of Karit^ and bordered oti^Kathay, or on cent. 
the northern part of China [o]* The laborious ^ 
industry of this sect, and their zeal for the pro- 
pagation of the Chrisdaa &i<^ deserve, no doubt, 
the highest encomiums ; it miuil, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the doctrine and worship which 
they intrtMluced among these barbarians were tar 
from being in all respedss oonformable to the 
precepts of the gospel, or to the true spirit and 
genius of the Chrtotian re%ioB. 

II. The prince of that counfay, whom tlie Prestcr 
Nestorians conveited to the Christian fmth, as-*’"*’"- 
sutned, if we may give credit to the vulgar 
tradition, tJie name of John after his baptism, to 
which he added the surname aS Presbyter, from 
a principle of modesty. Heiiee it was, as some 
learned nien imagine, that ^e suocessmrs of this 
monarch netained these names until the time of* 
Gongis Kan, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century, and were each of, thepi called Prester 
John [<(*3. But all this has a very &.hulous air j 
at least it is advanted witliout any sedid proof ; 
nay, it appears evident, on the contrary, that the 
famous fVester Jolm, who made so much noise 
in the world, did not begin to reign in that part 
of Asia before, the conclosimi of the elovenlh cen- 
tury. It is, however, certain, beyetod all contra- 
diction, that the monarchs of the nation ctdled 
Karit, which makes a large part of the empire 
of the Mogul, and is by some denominated a pro- 
vince of tile Turks, And by others a tribe td* the 
Tartars, embraced Christianity in this century j 
and tliAt a considerable part of Tartaiy, or Asia- 
tic Scythia, lived under the. spiritual jurisdicrion 


[fjf] Jos, Sim. Assemanai OiientaL Valic. tom. iii. 

pari iL p. 482. — Orjeiiftal, p* ^56. 

[//j See Bibliotb. Oiieut^ Vatic, tsm* Ui« pari IL 

p* 282 . 
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CEWT. of Mslwps, who were sent aihong them by the 

Nestorian pwitiff [c]. 

^ j j XII. If w© two ofiir eyes tp the western world. 
Hollo firat fipd the gospel making its way with more 

dukeV or less i^ipidity Wirough the most rode and un- 
eiviljzed oailaOns. The fernous aroh-pirate Iloilo, 
son ofa llc^(^an count, being banished from 
his, aatiye laiid f« ], b^, in the preceding centuiy, 
put himself at the heajil of a resolute band of Nor- 
mans, and seized upon one^pj| the maiitime pro- 
▼inces of Frtmee, nrom u^ehcc he infested the 
whole country round about \rith perpetual incur- 
sions and depredations. In the year 912, this 
valiant chief embraced, with his whole army, the 
Christimi faith, and that upon the following oc- 
casion^ Charles the Simple, who wanted both 
resolution and power to drive this warlike and 
intrepid invader out of liis dominions, was obliged 
to have recourse to the method of negotiation. 
He accordingly offered to make over to Hollo a 
considerable part of his territones, u|)on condi- 
tion that the latter would consent to a peace, 
espouse his daughter Giselafe], and embrace 
Christianity. These terms were aficejited by 
Hollo without the least hesitation 5 an4 his anny. 


[c] The late leameil Mr. B. Theophilus Si^ri'fred Bayer* in 
Ilia PrefaiJ^ to the Museum Sbiicum* p. 145* infoitned »i« of his 
design to give the world an act'.urate arcoimt of the Nestorian 
chiirehea estahUahed in Tartmy aiiil Oiina, drawi from some 
cuiious ancient records ami monumcxita* that Imn* not been as 
yet made pohlic. His work was to have been entitled Historia 
Eedesiftrutn Suiicarum* et SeptentrioiialiH Asia*; hot death pre- 
vented the execution of this interesting planj and also of amend 
others, which tins great man had formed, andr which would have 
undoubtedly east a new light ujion the history of the Asiatic 
Clrriatians. 

[d] Holhergi Historia Danofnm Navalis in Scriptis Societat. 
Sdent. Hafniens. pail III. p. 357. 

C^] Other winters more politely represent the offer of 
Gisela as one of the methods that Charles employed to obtain a 
peace with Kollo. 
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following the example of their lea||ei', profes^ a cent. 
religion of M^hich t^y were totafly f /).; , 

These Norman pirates, as appeam 
authentic records, were ghsointely withotit , 7 , 
gion of every kind, and tbere&re were lidt re- 
strained, by the power of prlfodice, i& 4 »n em- 
bracing a religion which presented to them the- 
most ^vantageous prospects. They knew noi 
distinction between interest and duty, and they es- 
timated tvutli and virtue only by tlie profits with 
winch they were attended. It was from this Holio^ 
who received at his baptism the name of Rol>ei't, 
that the famous line of Norman dukesT derived its 
origin ; for the province of Brets^e, and a part 
of Ncustria, which Charles the Simple conveyed 
to his son-in-law by a solemn ' grant, were^ fi*om 
this tiiue, known by the name of Normandy 
which they derived from their new possessore. 

I V. The Christian religion was introduced into The con- 
Poland by the zealous efforts of female piety- 
Dumbrowka, da«ighter of Bolielaus, duke of Bo-nltion. 
In.-inia, persuaded, by the forrsc of repeated ex- 
lunlations, her husband Micislaus, duke of Po- 
lijiid, to abandon imgauism, hi consequence of 
^v^lieh he embraced the gospel, A. D; 695, The 
account of this cgi’ceablc event ^vas no sooner 
brought to Borne, than the pontiff, John Xlll. 
s<*nt into Poland Aigidins, bishop of Tuscujum, 
atteiulc'fl with a numerous train of ecclesiastics, 
in order to second the pious efforts of the duJvc 
and duchess, who desired with impatience the 
conversion of their subjects. But the exhortations 
and endeavoiu:^ of these devout missionaries, Who 
were unacquainted with the language of the 

C/3 Bbulay, Acad, Paiin. tom. i. p. 
nUt, An France, tom, ii. p* 5B7- 

[<;] It vv«« Ntmstria proptnly, ami not BratagnOy that 
received the Jiamt* of Nonwaiidys the Norw^ who chose 
Jlollo for tlieir chief. 
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QENf. pe(^e they cgine to weuld have beea eii- 

I. dSecI, had t4ey not been acoom* 

V ^ i pMied irith the ediets and penal laws, the pro- 
mises and thnrats ol* Micidfaus, which dejected 
the ooarag% and foonquered toe obstinacy, of the 
reluctant Folee. When, toerefore, the fear of pu- 
niehmenl^' and toe hope of reward, had laid the 
fcamdMikms of Clhristiaaily in Poland, two na- 
tional ajtohyshopg and seven bishops wcsro conse- 
crated to the ministry, whose acm and labours 
were followed with such success, thid the whole 
body of the people abandoned, by degrees, toeir 
ancient superstitorns, mid made public profession 
of the reli^on of Jesus [A]. It was, indeed, no 
more than an external profession; for that in- 
ward change of affections and principles, which 
tlie gosp^ r^uires, was far from being an object 
of attention in this barbarous age. 
tfanrdfl^ Christian rcUgion was established in 

«i^iiXd° hf means every way sinjilar to those that 

iiiMuicovy.had occasioned its propagation in Poland ; for we 
must not lay any stress upon the proselytes that 
were made to Christianity among the Russians in 
the preceding century ; since these conversions 
were neither iiermanent nor solid, and since it 
appears evidently, that ^eh of that nation, as, 
under the reign of Basilius the Macedonian, 
had embraced the doctrine of the Creek church, 
relapsed soon aftei^ into the superstition of their 
ancestors. Wlodomir, duke of Russia and Mus- 
covy, mmried, in the yemr 961, Aniie, sister of 
Basilius, the second Grecian emperor of that 
name ; and this zealous princess, by her repeated 
entreaties, and her pious importunity, persuaded at 
length her reluctant spouse to receive toe Chris- 

^ C/t] Duglosei Historia Folonico, lib. ii. p. 91. lib. iii. p. 95. 
239. — RegenrolHcii Historia Ecdes. Slavou. lib. L cap. i. p. 8.—. 
Henr. Canisii LecuoiieH towa* lit par. L |>. 41*— Sulig- 

nacj Hkt. de i*olog»e, tom. t p. 71. 
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Can faith, aad he was accordingly haj^isse^ A. D. CEtm 
987, assuming upon that occasion the aaale of 
^Basilius/ The Russians followed awntanee^v 
the exain{de of their prince j we have, at lea^ 
no account of any compulnon or violence b eing ' 
employed in their conversion j*?] ; and ^is is the 
true 'date of the mitire estamidbment of CStrts^ 
tianity among that people. Wlodomir and Ins 
duchess were jdaced in the highest (»der of the 
Russian saints, and are still worshipped at Kio* 
via, where they lie interred, with the greatest devo- 
tion. Tljc l^tins, however, paid no sudi re*, 
spect to the memory of Wlodomir, whom tliey 
represent as 'absolutely unworthy of saintly ho- 
nours [^]. 

VI. The Hungarians and Avari Itad received,«nd in 
some faint notions of Christianity under the reign 
of Charlemagne, and in consequence of the 
measure® that had been taken by that zealous 
prince for the propagation of the gosj>cl. These 
notions, however, were soon and easily extin- 
gxiished by various circumstances, which took 
theii’ rise from the death of Charlemagne : and it 
was not before the century of which we now 
write that the Christian religion obtained a fixed 
settlement among these warlike nations [/]. To- 
wards the middle of this century, Bulosudcs and 
Gyvla or Gylas, two Turkish chiefs, whoso go- 
vernments lay upon the banks of tJic Danube 
made public profession of Cliristianity, and were 
baptized at Constantinople, The former aposta- 
tized soon after to the religion of his ancestors^ 

Seo Antoii. Pa^i Critica in Baron, tom. iv. ad a. 9S7, p* 

55. ot a. 1015, p. 110. Car. du Fresne, Familia3 Byzanlinns^ 
p. 143* ed. Paris. 

fife] Ditmanis, Mf^r^eb. lib. vii. Caronic. p. 417. tom* i. 

Scrif)tor. Brunsvic. Leibnitii. 

[/] Pauli Debrezeni Historia Eccles. lleformatOT. in Ungaria, 
part I. t:ap. iii. p. 10, 

[m] TKb Ilungaviantt and Transylvanians wmv at this time, 

t<> die (irecians by tlK‘ uarnc of Turks. 
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CENT, while the latter not only nei’severed stedfastly 
^ in his new pi'<^essioii, but j^sp showed the most 
zealous concern for the CKinversion of his subjects ; 
.who, in consequence of his express order, were 
instructed in Ime doctiines and precepts of the 
go^l by Hieroriheus, a learned prelate, by 
whom he liad been accompanied in nis jounney 
to Constantinople. Sarolta, the daughter of Gy- 
las, was afterwards given in marriage to Goysa, 
the chief, of the Hungarian nation, wrhom she 
persuaded to embrace the divine religion in which 
she had been educated, llje faith, however, 
of this nevv..converted prince was feeble and un- 
steady, and he retained a strong propensity to 
the superstition which he had been engaged to 
forsake j but his apostasy was prevented by the 
pious remonstrmices of Adalbert, archbishop of 
Prague, who came into Hungary towards the 
ccwiclusion of this century, and by whom also SU;- 
plicn, the son of Geysa, was baptized with great 
}:H>mp and solemnity. It w^as to this young prince 
that the gospel was priiutipally indebted for its 
propagation and establishment among the Hunga- 
rians, whose entire convemon was the fruit of his 
zeal for the cause of Cinist. For he perfect'd, 
what his fiitlicr and grattcUather had only begun ; 
fixed bishops, with laige revenues, in various 
places; erected magnificent temples for divine 
worship ; and by. the influence of instructions, 
ihiieatehihgs, lewards, and punishments, ho 
brought his subjects, almost without exception, 
to abandon the Mietched superstition of their 
idolatrous ancestor. These vigorous prw^eed- 
ingfi, by which .Stephen introduced the religion 
of Jesus among the Hungarians, procured him 
the most distinguished honoum oi saintship in 
succeeding ages 

[wj The OwHikN, Gerniana, Btthemimw, n»d Pole*, claim 
cadi for thcmsulvos the peculiar honour of Imvitig' been the 
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Vn. The Christian religion w?« in a -ietj tin- cent. 
settled state ammigijije Danes, under the reign; ^ ^ 

Oormon; and, notwithstanding the profilectinilt it . 
received from his queers who prideBsed it 
liciy, was obliged to struggle vmh many difficnh 
ties, and to encounter much oppo^tion. The frece 
of things changed, “ indeed, after the death of 
Gormon. His eon Harald, sumamed Blaatiuid, 
being defeated by Otho the Great, A. D. |H»9, em- 
braced the gospel, and wUs baptized, together with 
his consort and his son Sueno or Swein, by Adal- 
ds^s, aiehbishop of Hamburgh j or, as otiiei-s 
allege, by Poppon, a pious ecclesiastic, who at- 
tended the emperor in this expedition. It is pro- 
bable that Harald, educated by his mother Tyra, 
who was a Christian, was not extremely averse 
to the religion of .lesus; it ajipCats, however, 
certain, that his convereion ivas less the effect 
of his own (choice, than of the irresistible (som- 
niands of his .viotorions enemy. For Otho, per- 
suaded that the I>an<?s wonld never desist from 

ft)un<l(>rs of the Christian religion in Hungary, and their ro«per- 
tive pretensions have introduced not ft littlo olwrurity into this 
matter. The Germans tdlego, that the Grristian religion was 

I. rouglit into Hungary by, Gisela, sister to their emperor Hciny 

II. , who being given in marriage to St^Aen,' the king of that 
nation, persuaded that prince to exnhrane the gospel. Thc^- 
hemians tell us, on the other liand, tlwt it was by the ministry 
of Adalbert, archbishop of Prague, *l«tt SU’phen was c^nvertwl. 

"Hie Poles affirm, tliat Geysa, having married a Christian" prin- 
cess <(f their nation, viz. Adelbeid, sLster to Mitnslas, duke of 
Poland, was inducjwl hy her remunstrancez and exhortations to 
make profession of Christianity. In coBsegwence of a careful 
examination of all these pretensions, we have followed tlm aeriti- 
inents and decisions of the Greek writers, after having dUigently 
compared thorn with fhe Hungarian historiatjs; tod We are en- 
courageti in tin's by the afeliority of the lemned Gabriel tie Juxta 
Horoad, who, in his Initia Heligionis Christiana* inter Hungai-os 
E«‘,fh>ai*e orietitnll adserta, published at Banckfort in Dip, de- 
ci<leB this cjuestion.iu favour of the Greeks. All other accounts 
of the matter are extremely imperfect, and sultject to many 
doubts mtd difficulties. ’ / 
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CENT, their hostile incursions and rapines, as long as 
^ they persevered in the religion of their ancestors, 
P ART 1 .^ which mis so proper to nourieh a ferocity of tern- 
per, and to animate to militaiy exploits, made it 
the principal of the treaty of peace, 

which he condui^ with Ihu'ald, that both he 
and his subjects should receive the Chiistian 
faith fo}. Upon the conversion of this prince 
Adaldagus and Poppon employed their ministerial 
labours among the Cimbiians and Danes, in order 
to engegb them to imitate such an tHus^ous ex< 
ample; and their exhortations were crowned 
with remarkable success, to which tlie stu{>end> 
ous miracle peiformed by Poppon are said to 
have contributed in a particular manner. These 
miracles, indeed, were of such a kind, as mani- 
festiyshows that they derived tiieir origin from hu- 
man art, and not from a divine interposition [jw]. 
As long as Harald lived, he used every wise 
and probable method of confirming his subjects 
in the religion they had embraced. For this pur- 
pose he established bisliops in several parts of 
his dominions, enacted excellent laws, abrogated 
superstitious customs, and imposed severe re- 
straints upon all vicious and unmoral practices. 
But after all these pious efforts, and sahitai'y mea- 
sut^s, which promised such fair prospects to the 
rising church, his son Suaio, or Swan, apostatized 
from the truth, and, during a certain time, in- 
volved the Christians in the deepest calamity 
\ 

[t(p] Adarn* Brem* Hist. lib. ii. cap* Ji. iiL p. Hi. nv* p* 
20. iti liiidenhmgii Seriptoribns Benim Sftpt<mtnoiiab-^Alb* 
KraB;di W«t»daiia^ lib. iv. <*.ap. xx:«-«-*Ludwigii lieliqtiia? Manu* 
Hcriptor. tom. ix. p, 10* — Pontoppitfeini Aitbaliss BccMfiti Dimkao 
Diplomatici, tom* i* p* ^0, » 

p>J Jo. Adolph. Ctii|>raei Aimales Episcopor* Slosvio. uap. 
xiii. p. 78.— A dam. Bfemens* lib. ii. oap. xxvi. p. 22. ca|^ xliv. 
P* — *10. Stephan, ad Saxoneiii Gnunnmt, p. 207.-^Molleii 
IiitrtKliict. ad Hibioi-kun Choraotiey. Cimbric. {mit II. caj>* iii. 
feoci. 14. 
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and diastress, and treated them witli the cent. 

CFuetty and tnjnstice. This pers^oting tymnt ^ 
felt, - bffwevcr, in his turn, the heavy strokes t ^ 1 , j 
advemty, which produced a salutary change in " 

Ins cenduct, and happily brought him to a better 
mind; for being drivea ft'om his Idngdom, aa^ 
obliged to seek his safety in a state exile amca^ 
the Scots, he embraced anew the religion he had 
abandoned, and nprni his restoration to his domi- 
nions, exerted the most ardent and exemplary 
zeal in the cause of Christianity, liphidh he endea? 
vonned to promote to the utmost of bis power &]• 

VIII. It was in this centaiy that the firet dawn in Norway, 
of the gospel arose upon the Norwegians, as we . 
learn from the most authentic records. The con> 
versioi of that people was attempted, in the year 
93.}, by their monarch, H^en Adelsteen, who 
had been educated among the English, and who 
employed certain ecclesiastics o£ that nation to in- 
struct his subjects in the doctrines of Christianity. 

But his pious efiluis were rendered fniitiess by the 
brutal obstinacy witli which the Norw^sms per- 
severed in their ancient prejudices, and the assi- 
<luity and zeal with which Ms successor Harald 
Gj*aufeldt pursued' the same plan of reforma- 
tion were also without effect [rj. The succeed- 
ing princes, laf fiem being discouraged by these 
obstacles, persisted firmly in thejr worthy purpose, 
and Haco, among others, yielding to the entr^- 
ties of IlarsJd, Mng of IMniUarl^ to whom he 
was indebted fm* the Norwegian crown, embraced 
himself the Oiristiap religion, and recommended 
it, with the greatest feiwour, to his subjects, in 
an assembly of the people that was held in the 


Saxon, Grarnm. Mistenr, Dmi* lib. x. p. 
pidan, De Ge»ti« et Vestip;U8 Danorum extra Daaiani^ tom. li. 
Tap, i. apct. 1,2. 

[>*] Eric, Po»tuppidaii> Annakss Ecclcs. Damese Diplomat, 
tom, i. p. 6(i, 
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CEOT. year 045 (]#1, Tliis recommendation, notwitli- 
standing ly solemnity iMad^ zeal with which it was 
accompanied, made little imfnession upon- the 
'f minds of this fierce and barharous people j mn* 
were they entirely gained over by the zemous en- 
deavoimt of Olatis to convert them to Christianity, 
thoc^ the piiofis diligence of that prince, wliich 
procured him the honour of saintship, was not al- 
together without elfect [<^3* But that which gave 
the finishing stroke to ^ conversion of the Nor- 
wegians was their subjectimi to Suenon, or Swein, 
king of Swe<lerj, who having defeated their mon- 
arch Olaus Tiyg-gueson, became master of Nor- 
way, and obliged its inhabitants to abandon the 
gods of their ancestors, and to embrace universally 
the religion of Jesus £«]. Among the various 

f#] Twim* ToHtf*! Hifttoria Norvv^gicjt, tom. ii. p* 18%3. 214. 

W Toifaw, 1. c. p. m 

Dr, Moshoira uttriWtoi^ here to Swelo the honour 
whit'll due to Hb predeoei^s^or ObuB Tryg-guesou ; if it can l>o 
esteemed m honour to fmve promoted a rational and divine reli- 
gion ]iy compukiori and violence, hy <ire and bwoihL OlauH, 
who had alijured paganism in Entdauds during hk youth, in 
couBcquence of a warm and pathetic di«courj*e which lie had 
heard from a British piiOBt, mtwned iy Norway With a firm re- 
solution to propagate Christianity throughout, his dominioi:s- 
For thk pui^pose he travelled from one inovince to anotherj, at- 
tended by a chosen hand of aoldierB, amh «word in hand, per- 
formed the functioim of missionary and apostle. His ministry,, 
thus enforced, wfis followed with the desired success throughout 
• all |3)e provinces, cxa‘pt that of Drontheim, whitdi rose in rebel- 
lion against him, and attacked Christianity with the same kind 
of arguments that Olaus employed in establidnng it. This op- 
liosition occasioned several hlocidy battles, which ended, l\ow* 
ever, in the defeat of the rebels^ and of the god Thor, their 
tutelar dnty, whose statue Olaus dragged from its place, and 
burnt publicly in the sight of his worshippers: This event de- 
jected the courage of the inhabitants of Dronthfeim, wlio sub- 
mitted to the religion and law« of their compieror. And thus, 
before the reign of Suenon, at least before the defeat of Olaus hy 
that pr’mc,e, Norway was Christian. See The History of Den- 
mark, lately publkhed in Fretuh by Mr. Mallet, IVofeasor in 
Belles Lettres at Copenhagen, vol. i. p. 55f. 53, 
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doctors that were sent to instruct this baf’hapous cent. 
|ieople, the wuMt eminent^ both in merit and 
thority, was Guthebald» an English prM [wj. ww 
From Nwway, Christianity spread its: safatany ^ 
light tluwugh the adjacent oonatries, and was • 
preached With sacccm in the Orkney idaads, 
which were, at this time, subject to the Korwegimi 
kings, arid also in Iceland and Old Groenlandj 
for it is evident, from many circumstances and 
records of undoubted authority, that the greatest 
part of the inhabitants ^ these countries bad re- 
ceived the gospel in this century fa;]. 

IX. In C^rmany the pious exploite.of dtho tbcxheTOni 
(Jnuit contributed, in a signal nianner,jto pro-eJ^J"J{“ 
mole the interest of Chiistianity, and to fix and muse of 
establish it upon solid foundations throttghout the 
empire. This truly gi-eat prince, .whose pious 
magnanimity clothed him with a lustre infinitely 
superior to that which he derived from his imperil 
dignity, was constantly employed in extirpating 
the renuiins of the ancient superstitions, and in 
supporting and confinning the infant church, 
wliicrh in several provinces had not yetranived to 
any considerabic degree of oonsistoice and vigour. 

That there might be mlcis.and pastel’s to govern 
the church, and to contribute, both fay their doc- 
trine and example, to the reformation and im- 
provement of an unpoHslied and illiterate people, 
he established bishops in several places, and ge- 

0 

fif?] Chron. Etenicum a Lude^igio eep^um in Reliquiis MS. 
tom. ix. |», 11. lfi> 17* 

Concmiing the eonversiow of the inhabitants of the Ork- 
neys, Koe Tonii. Torfiei Historia Rcrtim OiTadeji||hU- i.p. 
fc»r an ar-cotint of tlie Iitelamiei\s, the rf*a<kr nmy^onsuU ArngHn* 

Joiuw’ Cynogaei**, lib. i. and Ariua Multisc, in Sdicdis Islandi«e ; n» 
also Tortmas, hi« liistor. Norveg. tom. ii. p. 878, 379. 417^ W 
(iahrid Limn’s Singiilarites HiKtonques et Littmirof, tom. t. p, 
sfiine Toifaeus gives a full aiHwunt of thj# introduction 
of* Christianity into (Irot^iikiid, in his Histor. Norveg. tom. ii^ p. 

374. and also in hi« Grmmlandte Anliqun, c. xvii. p. 127, 
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CENT, neronsly erected and endowed the biahoj^cs of 
^ Brandenbnrgh, HaTelbergj Meissen, Magde- 
burgh, and Jraumbuig-j hy which excellent esta- 
blishments the church was furnished with eminent 
doctors from vaiimis parts, whose instroc^ns were 
the occasion of raising up new labourers in the gos- 
pel harvest, and Of thus multijdying the ministers 
of Oirist from time to time. It was also through 
the munificence of the same prince that many 
convents wefe erected for those who, in confor- 
mity with the false piety of tlje times, chose to 
finish their Christian coarse in the indolent sanc- 
tity of a solitary life ; and it was by his express or- 
der that schools were estaWished in almmt every 
dty for the education of the youtl^ All this may 
sei-ve to show us the gen^'osity and zeal of this 
Illustrious emperor, whose merit would have sur- 
passed the highest encomiums, bad his pnidence 
and moderation been equal to the fervour of his 
piety, and the uprightness of his intentions. But the 
superstition of his empress [y], and the deplorable 
ignorance of the times, deluded this good prince 
into the notion, that he obliged the ifeity in pro- 
portion as he loaded the clei^y with riches and 
honours, and that nothing was more pn)}>er to 
draw down uptm him the divine protection than 
the exercise of a boundless liberality to bis mini- 
sters. In consequence of this idle ajid extravagant 
fan<!y, Otho opened the sources of his opulence, 
whidi flowed into the church like an ovei^rowm 
torrent, so that the bishops, monks, and religious 
houses wallowed in wealth and abundance. But 
succeeding jtees perceived the unhappy effects of 
this exccssiTOarid ill-judged munificence; when* 
the sacred orders employed this opulence, which 
they had acquired without either merit or labour, 

Lvl See tlus life of tliis empress, whose name was Adelaid, 
in tim Lcctloiics Antiqua! of Henry Canisius, tom. iii. part I. 

p. 
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in ^lifying. their passions^ in wa^ng war ag^»t cent. 
nil who opposed their ambitioos pret^ions, ^d 
in purchasing the various pleasures of a.luxurious 
ana e0feminate life. ■■ ' -nf 

X. It was no doubtful niaric of the pro^^ssThejdanor 
and strong of fl^e ChiHbtian cause, tibat the .Eu-^’^’J" 
ropean kings and princ^ b<^an so early as tlus Uiis cell, 
century to form the proje^ of a holy vVar j^ainst*"'^* 
the Afohoaietane^ who masters of Pal^W 
They eonridered it as an fotid^rahle u^^ach 
upon Christiaxis, that the very land in whh^ the 
divine author of their religion had mceived his 
birth, exercised hismink^* and tnai^ exjdallon 
for the sins of njortals, i^ould be ahand<H)ed to 
the enemies the Christian pame. They also, 
looked upon it as highly just, and suit^le to the 
majesty of the Christian ireligioi), to avenge the 
calamities and injuries, the persecution and re- 
proach, which its pr<^essors had sufG^ed under 
the Mahometan yoke. The bloody signal was 
accordingly given towards the <»)nclusion of tins 
century, by the Hcunmi pontiff Sylvester 11. and 
that in the first year of his pontificate.*^ And 
this signal was ap emstle, wrote ur the name of 
the church of Jerusahun, to tlie church universal 
throughout the world [^rj, in whidi the European 
powers are solemnly exhorted and enfereated to 
succour and deliver the Christians in Palestine. 

The exhortations of the pontiff were* Imwcver, 
without effect, except upon the inhabitants of 
Pisa, who are said to nave obeyed the papal 
summons with the utnmst alacrity, and to have 
prepared themselves innnediately for a holy cam- 
paign [«]. 

[«] lliis u the xxriUth lipistte in.the first part of the coUet;- 
tion of the letters of Sylvoeter n. that w puhlished by Du Chesne, 
in the tliird volume of his Scriptor. Histor. Franc. , 

i«] See Mnratori Scriptores Reruro Italkanrum, tom. Hi. 
p* 40Q* 

VOJL. II. 
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CHAPTER It 

Comermnff $ti 0 : Cnhmitom Etienitf fJtat happened 
■ to the .CAurek elurmg this Cettturtf, ; 

CENT. I. The Christian religion suffer<«4 loss in this 
PART 1 . cental front tiio croelty of its enemies than from 
the (h^ectwn oT its fiiends. Of all tlie pagan 
Tiiepro- tmonarchs, under whose government the Chris- 
grpssof thetians live^ none behaved to them in a hostile 
saweas"** Planner, nor tormented them. with the execu- 
tion of compulsive edicts <m* penal laws, except 
Garmon ' and Swein, kings of RjgQmark. Not- 
withstanding this, their affmrs ^ere far from 
being either in a 6xed m* flourishing state ; nay, 
their situation was full of imoertainty and peril, 
l)oih in the etistern and western provinres, Tlie 
Sariiceas in Asia and Africa, amidst the intestine 
divisions under which they groaned, and tho ca- 
lamities that overwhelmed them from different 
quarters, were extremely assiduous in propa- 
gating every wltere the doctrines <rf‘ Mahomet, 
nor were their efforts unsuccessful. Multitudes of 
Christiaris fell into their snares; and the Turks, 
a valiant and fierce nation, who inhabited the 
northern coast of the Caspian sea, received their 
doctrine. The uiiifonnity of I'eligion did not, 
liowover, prfHhice a solid union of interests be- 
tween the Turks and Saracens ; on the contrary, 
their c^isgnsions and quarrels Were never more 
violent than from the time that Mahomet became 
their common chief in religious mattert. The 
sncoours of the former were implored by the 
rVrsians, whose countiy wm a prey to the ambi- 
tious usurpations of the latter, and 0ese succours 
were granted witlbthe utmost alacrity and readi- 
ness. The Turks accordingly fell upon the Sa- 
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racen^i in a furious maimer, drove them of cent. 
tlie whole extent of the Persian tewitoriesi aftd ^ 
^rwards, with iHc^hle rapiditjr and sucoess. 
invaded, seized, and plundered the other provincses^^"^^^ 
that belonged to that people, whose desolatknb 
in reality;, came, on like a whiriwind. ITius the 
powerful empire of the Saracens, which its em^ 
mies had for so many years attanpted in vain to 
overturn, fell at laii^ 1^ the bands of its allm and 
friends. The Turks accom^ished what the 
Greeks and Romans ineffectuaUy aimed at ; they 
struck suddenly that dreadful Mow, which ruined 
at once the affairs of the i^racens In Persia, 
and then deprived them by d^ees of ^hdr otheor 
dominions ; mad thus the Ottoman ^pire, wltidi 
was still an ol^ctof terror to the Christians, was 
established upon the ruins of the Sanucen dcmi> 
nion [&]. 

II. bi the western provino^ the Christians itiewes. 
had much to suffer from the hatred and cruelty 
those who remained under the darkness of phga-secuie tbe 
nism. Tlie Normans, during a great part of this*^^**®™" 
century, committed, in several parte of France, 
the most barbarous bostililies, and involved tho 
Christians, wherever they earned thriir victorious 
arms, in numberless calamities. Hie Samaritans, 
Sclavonians, Bohemians, and ethers, who had 
either conceived m averrion for the go^id, or 
were sunk in a stupid ignorance of its intrinsic 
excellence and its Immortal blessings, not only 
endeavoured to extiipate Christianity out of their 
owu territories, by the most barbarous efforts of 
cruelty and violence, but infested the adjacent 
countries, where it was professed, with, fife and 
sword, and left, wherever they went, the mo^ 

[?>] For a more ample account of these revolptioi^ am dm 
Annales Tunaw of Leunclavius ; as also Geoifpi Eimadni His* 
totia Saraceniem m 190. 203. 210. 

. ■ C C J2 
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cEiJ-n drelidful marks of ^ieir nmrelentipg fiiiy* The 
Dan^, moreover* (^4 JW)t cease to molest the 
“V Christians, WerO soHoed by Othb the 

Great, and thus, i^m bebg the enemies, becfime 
the friends of iNh$ caw. The Hanga- 

rians al^ o^fribi&ted their jwt I© ^e, sufferings 
of the. chOrdti, Igr tlitar incursions into several 
parts of Oermai^, which they turiaed into scenes 
of desolatioii «md miseiy j while the fierce Arabsi 
by th^ tyranny in S|>am^ and their ^reda. 
Imns ih Itsdy and the heighbmiring islands, spi'ead 
calmnity and opjiression all around them, of 
which, no doubly the Christians established in 
these parts, had the heaviest portimi. 

The effeM HI. Whoevcr conrideTs the eii^^ vexations* 
persecutions, and calamities, wm«i the Chris- 
tians suffered from the natiems that continued in 
their ancient superstitions, will easily perceive 
the reason of that fervent and inextinguishable 
zeal, which Christian princes discovered for the 
conversion of these nations, whose impetuous aud 
savage fury tliey experimiced from' time to time. 
A prinei|^e of self-prcservatitm, and a prudent 
regard to their own safety* as well as a pious 
zeal for the propagation of the gospel, engaged 
them to put ih practice every method ^at 
might open the eyes- of their bai*barous adver- 
saries wm a rational and well grounded hop© 
that precepte of Clmslianity would mitigate, 
by degm^ the ferocity of these nedions, and 
soften: thriir rugged and intractable tempers. 
Hence was that Christimi kings and emperors 
left no means unemployed to draw these infidels 
mthin the pale of the t^urch. For this pmpose, 
they pro|>osed to their chiefs alliances of mar- 
riage, offered (hem ceilain districts and territo- 
ries, auxiliary troops to maintain them against 
tlieir enemies, upon condition thit they ^uld 
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abandon tike supentition of their atieeetor^ ^jl^ch cent. 
was so proper to nourish liieir ferohity, aro to . 



cess, as ih^ induced the infidel cbiefii net 
to lend an ear themselves to the instruetiohs liid 
exhortations of the Ofamtian mi^onaries, but 
also to oblige theif si^jecte an4 armies to ^low 
their examples in this rei^ect. „ , 
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THX INTJ^lHAti JHlSTO^ir Of XHS CHUBCU. 

CHAPTEB I. 

Ckmoe^ing &te State ^ Letters and Philosophy 
dwif^ this Cenhtry. 

CEOT. I. The 46|)lpdral>le ignorance of this barba- 
FABT II. ™ which the drooping arts were 

totally n^lected, and the scien^ seemed to 
The state ^ upon the point of expiring for want <>f 
ofiettcta enoonrc^ementu is unanimously confessed and 
lamented by all the writmi who have traoismitted 
to us any accounts of tliis period of time. Nor, 
indeed, will this fatal revolution, in the re- 
public of letters, appear astonishing to such as 
consider, on the one hand, the terrible vicissi- 
tudes, tumults, and wars that tuiried all things 
into confusion both in the eastern and western 
world, and on the other, the ignominious stu- 
pidity and dii^luteness of those sacred onlors 
who had been appointed as the guardians of truth 
and learning. Xeo, sumamed the Philosopher, 
who ascended the imperial throne of the Greeks 
towards the commencement of this century, was 
bimi^V an eminent lover of learning, and aJi 
auspimotis and zealous protector such as dis- 
tinguished themselves - in the culture of the 
sciences {oj. This noble and generous disposi- 
tion appeared; with still a greater lustre in his 
son Constantane Porphyr(^neta, who not only 

Alb. Fabridi Bibliotli. Grasc. iUi. v. part 

v.jj. 363. 
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discdvered the greatest ardour for the reviv«d of cent. 
the arts arid sciences in Greece [cf ], but also em- 
ployed the most effectual measures for the ao- 
complishment of this excellent purpose. It wais 
with this view that he spared no expense in draw- 
ing to his court, and supjwrting in his dmni- 
nions, a variety Of learned men, each of whom 
excelled in some of the different branches of 
literature, and in causing tlve mo^ diligent search 
to be made idler the writing of the ancients. 

With this view, also, he became himself an au- 
thor [e], and thus animated by his example, as 
well as by his protection, men of genius and 
abilities to enrich the lienees With their learned 
productions. He employed, moreover, a consi- 
derable nurahisr of able pens, in making valualde 
extracts from the commentaries and other com- 
positions of the ancients; which extracts were . 
preserved in certain places for the benefit atid 
satisfaction of the curious; and thus, by va- 
rious exertions of liberality and zetd, this learned 
prince restored the arts and sciences to a cer- 
tain di^ee of life and vigour [/]. But few 
of the Greeks followed this great and illt^trious 
example; nor was there any among the succeeding 


[r/] Fabricius, Bibliotb. Grsec. lib- v. part II. rap. v. p. 486, 
[tf] We have yet mwairiing of Conataittine Por|)byroge- 
neta, aon of Leo the pbilo»opher, tile following productipim : 

The Life of the Etnperoi* Batulius. 

A Treatise upon the AH of Goveming, in whirh lie investi- 
gates the origin of several nations, treats of their power, tbeir 
progress, their revolutfions, and theii* dediue, and gives n series 
of tlieir princes and nilers. 

A Discourse concerning the manner of foming a Land Army 
and Naval Force in Order of Battle. 

Two Books concerning the Eastern and Western Fmvinres, 
Wliirh may be consideied as an aixount of tlie state of tbe em- 
pire in tbe time of this princo. 

f l All this appears evident from the accounts left upon rc- 
ri^by Zonaras; in his Annalps, tom, iii, p, 155. edit. l%is. 
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CEVfj. emperors who equalled tb^ two excellent princes 
^ in for the advancement d£ learning, w in 
lending^ 1^ tlmir ptthectkm and enoourageinent, 
an. auspicious hand to raise mit of obseurity and 
dejection nt^lected and depressed genius. But 
what is st^ more remarkable^ Ckmetantine 
Porphyrckg^elieta, whom we have notr bee® re- 
prese^ng as restorer of letters, and whom 
. the unasnmously admire in this character, 

is supposed hy some to have done considerable 
prejudice to the cause of learning hy the very 
means he employed to promote its advancement. 
For by employi*^ learned men to extract from 
the writers of anUquity what they thought might 
contribute to the improvement of thevmious arts 
and sciences, be gave too much occasion to ne* 
gleet the sources, and flattered the indolence of 
the effeminate Greeks, who confined their studies 
to these extracts,, and neglected, in oiSect, the 
perusal of the writers from whom tliey were 
drawn. And hesme it unfortunately haj)pen<‘d, 
that many of the most edebrated authors of an- 
tiquity were ICst, at this time, through the sloth 
and u^Ugence of the Greeks. 

Few cini- 11 . This method^ as the, event mimifestly 
r«*(iroon" showed, was really detrimental to the progress of 
be Greckt. truc learning and genius. And accordingly we 
find among the Greek writers of this century but 
a small number who acquired a distinguished and 
sliiuing jreputation in the republic of letters ; so 
that the flur and engaging proipects wliich seemed 
to arise in tibe cause of learning flum the munifi- 
cence and 3Eeal of its imperial patrons, vanished 
in a short time j and though the seeds of science 
were richly sown, the natural expectations of an 
ubuudant harvest were unhappily disappointed. 
Nor did the cause of philosophy succeed better 
than that of liUtrafure. Fhilosfphcrs indeed there 
wo»e ; aud, among tlicm» some that were not 
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destitute of genius and abilities j but aoae csKT. 
rendered their nan^ inunorted bfproductioDS tihal *• 
were worthy bcang transmitted to postradty: 
certain number of rheteridans and grammerians i ' 
a few |»oets who were idiove oontado^t ; andaeverd 
hist(Kri«Q8, who, without d^rving the highest di- 
comiums, were not, however, totally void of 
such were the membese whidhi composed at this 
time the republic dT lett^ in Greece, whose in« 
habitants itemed to take pleasure in tlK)S6 kinds 
of literature alone, in which industry, imagination, 
and memory are concerned. 

III. Egypt, thmigh at this time it groaned The ^te or 
under a heavy and exasperating yoke of oppre8-]|^‘”^g 
sion and bondage, produ^ writers, who in genius 

and leaniing were no inferkRr to the most 
eminent of the Grecian literati. Of the many 
examples we might mention to prove tiie truth of 
this iissertion, w'c shall confine ourselves to that of 
Eutyohius, bishop of Alexandria, vrho cultivated 
the sciences of physic and theology with the great- 
est succfiss, and cast a new light u^n them both 
by his excellent writings. The Arabiani^ during 
this whole century, preserved that noble pasrion 
for the arts and sciences, which had been kindled 
among them in tlie preceding age; and hence 
tliey abounded with physicians, matliematieians, 
and philosophers, whose names and characters, 
together with an account of their respective abi- 
lities and taleiite, are given by Leo Amcanus and 
tdber literaiy Historians. 

IV. The Latins prewjnt to us a spectacle of ainthe 
very different kind. Tljey were almost without 
exception sunk in the m<»t brutish and barbarous*^ 
ignoi'antx; ; so that, according to the unanimous 
accounts of the most credible \mter8, nothing 
<;ould be more melancholy and deplorable than 
tf>e darkness that reigned in the western world 
during this century, wbichy with respect to learn- 
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CENT, ing and philosophy at least, may Inv called the 
*- Iron Age of theXatins [^3* Some learned men 
of modem times have, we omifess, ventured to 
call this in question : but their dopbts are certainly 
without foundation, and the matter of foet is 
too firmly ostablished by unquestiicmable authori- 
ties to losa any part of its credit in consequence 
of the dbge^mns they allege agmust it [h~\. It is 
true, th^ public schools ibund^ in most 
of the Kuropean provinoes, some of wliich were 
erected in the monasteries, and the rest in those 
cities where the bishops resided. It is also true, 
that through this dismal night of igncrance there 
shone forth frmn time to time, and more ospe- 
ci^y tounards the conclusion of this century, 
some geniuses of a superior order, who eyed witli 
ardour the paths of science, and cast some rays of 

The testio^nieB that prov'e the ignorance which prevailed 
in the tenth century are collected by Du Boulay, in hia H\t«toria 
Acad* Pwis. tom* i. p* and al«o by Ltid. Ant. Muraton, 
in ida Antiquitat. Ital* Mqdil iEiiy tom. iii. p. 8B1. et tom. ii. 
p, 14I| " 

fA] The famoni* LeibnitSy in hia Pra^fatto ad Codieem Jurin 
Nat. et Gentium Diplomat, aihrma^ that there were more know- 
IcHlge and teaming in tli© tenth, century than in the succeed- 
ing agea^ particaWly in t}»e tiveti'di and thirtx‘enth centuries. 
But thb h wnabing the Etliiopian; it is ako an extravagant 
aBeertion^ and savourB much of piqudox. We shall be Iwtter 
directed in our notions of this matter by Mabillon, in bis 
Prsefatio ad Actor. SS. Ordin. Bimed. Quint. Smc. p. 2. by 
the authors ot‘ the H^istoire Ditteraire dc* la Fmnce, ami by 
Le Dissertat. de Statu Litteramm in Francia, a Carolo 

M. ad Bc^gem Robert, who <dl agree in acknowUidgiug the 
gross ignor^oe of this ipentury, though they would engage 
us to believe tliat its barlmrism and darkness were not bo 
hideous as they are commonly represented. There are, in- 
<leed, several considei^iona that render die reasons and tef^- 
.timonies even of these lyrtiers not a little defective; but we 
nevertheless agree with them so far^ as to grant tliat all learn- 
ing and knowledge were not absolutely iutingnibhed in Europe 
at this time, and that, in the' records of this century, wc shall 
lind a few chowen spirits, who piOrced through tlie cloud of ig- 
iioiance that covered the multitude. 
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Imtnmg and PhUoao^y, • .305 

li^t upon the darkness of a barbarous age. JP^ csnt. 
they were very few in number, and their- ** 
rarity is a sufficient proof of the infelBB% «f the 
tim^ in which they appeared. In the smdhaii^ _T»iyT" 
of leamir^, such as th^ were, the seven liberal 
sciences were taught in the most uxishilfid and 
miserable manner, and that by the monks, who 
esteemed the arts and scienoes no further than as 
they were subservient to the interests of religion, 
or, to speak more property, to the views of super, 
stition. ' 

V. They who were the most learned and Judi. Motilctnh 
cions among the monastiemrders, and who were*®"™^- 
desirous of employing usefolly a part of their lei. 
sure, applied themselves to the Composition id’ 
annals and histories, wWch savoured of the igno- 
rance and barbarism of the timesi , Such were 
Abo, Luitprand, Wittekind» Fulcuin, Johannes 
Capuanus, Rathcrius, Flo^ard, Nutk-er, Etbel- 
bei^ and others, who, though very different from 
each other in their respective d^ees of merit, 
were all in general ignorant of the true nature and 
rules of historical composition. Several of the 
poets of this age gave erident marks of true genius, 
out they were strangei-s to the poetic art, which 
was not indeed necessary to satisfy apeople utterly 
destitiite of elegance and taste. The grammarians 
and rhetoricians of these unbap 2 >y times are 
scarcely worthy of mention ; their method of in- 
structing was full of absurditiess, and their rules 
trivia], and for the most part, injudicious. The 
same judgment may be formed in general of the 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music, 
which were more or less taught in the public 
schools, and of which a more particular account 
would be uninstructing and inripM. 

VI. The philosophy of the Latins extended noTi;esweof 
farther than the single science oflogic or dialectics, p“^r'‘y- 
which they looked upon as the sum and substance 
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CENT, of all human wisdom. But thit lope, which was 
^ so highly admired, was ^wn wiiwoot the least 
perspicuity or method ihim a hook of Categoiiefi, 
which some have uhjustly sittrihuted to Augus- 
tin, and( others to Porphyry. It is troe, indeed, 
that the Hmseus of Hato, thh Topica of Cicero 
and Aristotie, and the W>k of tiie latter^ Be 
Interprdat^bne, with othet compositions of the 
Creeks and X>a6iis, were in the hands of several 
of tiie doctors of this century, as we ieam train 
credible accounts ; hut the same accounts inform 
us, that the true sense of these excellent authors 
was understood by almost nepe of those that per- 
used them daily £«3* It will appear, no doubt, 
surprising, that in su<di an ignorant age such a 
subtle question as that cohcepiing nniversal ideas 
should ever have been thou^t of} triie however 
it is, that the famous controversy. Whether uni- 
veisal ideas belonged to the class cf objects, or of 
mere names } a cqntroveKsy which perplexed and 
bewildered the Latin doctors in succceuing times, 
and gave rise to the two opposite sects of the 
Kominalists and Realists } was started for the first 
time in this century. Accordingly we find in 
several passages of the writers of this period, the 
seeds and beginnings of this tedious and intricate 
dispute [A]. 

Tt'] Guxuso, ad MonackoH in 

Collect* Ampliaa* Monumontor* Veter* ton^ iii. p. ^04^. 

[A] appears evident from the followiiig remarkt^c 
passBget which the reader mU 6nd at the 304th of the 
work cited in the preceding note^ and in which the teamed 
OiuuKo expresa^ himself in die ioHowixig ma^er; Aiistoteleai 
geniis^ ^diem» diSbmiitiani;» proprium at accideitM subsktere 
fienegavit, i^uie PJatoni subsktexitia persuasit. Aristoteli an 
Platoui magk creclendum putatk? Magna utriusque auc- 
toriwtf quatenua vix au^t qtm al^rufn adteri dignita^ 
pmfeiTe, Here we see phiiidy the aends of discord sown, 
and the foundation laid for tlmif knotty dhipiite which puzadcnl 
the metaphyseal hraius ’ of the . Latin dotrtors in aftcr-titnes' 
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Vn. The droqqngBciences found cbkt. 

Mid iflu^ow pata*on, towards th^ ml 

this centiiiy, ip; the learn^ Gerwrt, ,.f l^tS^ 1'..^ 
of Fr^ce, lijpou his eJevation to the 
roe ti^ of Sylvester; It 

genius of ro^il^nous pontaff was extensive and*®*’®?®"' 
sublime/ euribrafCing all the diderent beranches ii? * 
literature ; but its more peti^lur wi^ turn^ 
towards mathematical ]yle|l]^i<^/geo- 

metry, astronomy, aii^bmellc, and ermy other 
kind of knowledge that bad the le^ athnity to 
these important sciimoes, were cniti^ted by ^lis 
restorer of learning with tlie most twdmit 3!^1, ^d 
not without success^ as hjs writii^s abundant 
testify ; nor did he stop b<?re ; but employed etbiy 
method that was proper to encourage and animate 
others to the cuftare of theliberm arts and sci- 
ences. The effects of this noble zeal were viable 
in Germany, France, and Italy, both in this and 
in the following century j as hy the writings, ex- 
ample, and eneoura^ng exhortations of Ger- 
bert, many were excited to the study of physic, 
mathematics, and philosophy, and in general to 
the puisuit of scienc<^ in all its various branches. 

If, indeed, we compare this learned pontiff with 
the raatliematicians of modern times, his interim 
in that point of view, will almost totally disap- 
pear under such a disadvantageous comparison ; 
for his geometry, thou^i it be easy and jperspi- 
cuous, is hut elementary and superficial {t\. Yet 
such as it was, it was marvellouB in an age of 
barbarism and darkness, and surpassed the oom- 
prehension of fhose pigmy philosophers, whose 
eyes, under the auspicious direc^ou of Geibert, 

Guii«> was not adventurcniB eitongh to attraopt a solution ttf tibi« 
iDtri(aae question) wliicJi he loaves undecided ; othere wwc less 
modeat) widiout being more iwccess&il. 

£/] This geonoetry was published by ,B. .Podas, in hw 
TTiesaunis Anecdotomoi, toW. iii. jpart ll. p. 7- ) 
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CEKt. ^re but just beginuing to open upon the light. 
*• Hence it was* that the geometrical figures, 4e- 
y-*^ scribed by this mathentatical pontiff, were regard- 
ed by the monks as* ma^cal operations, and the 
pontiff himself was treated as a magieian and a 

disciple of Satim 

It was not, however, to the fetamdity of 
k^ii^ge hk genius ailont^ tiiat Gerbert was indebted for 
the knowledge with which he now began to en- 
rte^AMbi. lighten the European provinces ; be had derived 
a part of his erudition, particularly in physic, 
math^atics, and philosophy, from the writings 
and instructions of tire Arabians who were settled 
in Spain. Thither he had repaired in pursuit of 
knowledge, and had spent some time m the se- 
minaries of learning at COrdua mid Seville, with a 
view to hear the Arabian doctors [m] j and it was 
perhaps, by his example, that the Europeans 
were directed and engaged to have recourse to 
this source of instruction in after-times. For it 
is undeniably certain, that from the time of Ger- 
bert, such of the Eui'Opeans as were ambitious 
of making any considerable progress in phy- 
sic, arithmetic, geometry, or philosophy, enter- 
tained the most eager and impatient desire of re- 
ceiving instruction either from the academical 
lessons, or from tliC writings of the Arabian phi- 
Iceopliurs, who had founded schools in several 
parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it was, that the 
most celebrated productions of these doctors were 
trandated into Latin, their tenets and systems 
adopts with zeal in Ihe European schools, and 
that numbers, went over to Spain and Italy to re- 
ceive instruction from ihe mouths of these famous 

Cm] ,See Hi«tr Littor. <ie la Fraiwje, tarn, vi* p* 558*— D<i 
Bouky:, Hist* Ae^* Bans, toia. i. p* 314. 319— Naude, Apo- 
logie pour Grands Hdnitnes aecus^ de la Magie, 

dbHp* xk» sect* iv. 

V fit} Sea Du Beuky, Hislar* Aead. Piim. tom. L p. 814 
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teach<ars, which were supposed to utter noting cekt. 
but the, deepest mysteries of wisdom add ki»dW:>' 
ledge, Howeveir exces^ve this veneral^ Jur the * ^ 
Arabian doctoi^ may have been, it must beo^edi ” " 

nevertheless, that .idl the knowledge, whetlier c€ 
physic, astronomy, philosophy, Ur midbmiatie^ 
which flourished in Europe :^m tlie tenth cen- 
tury, was originally derived from tham j, and that 
the Spankh Saracens, in a mow pariacalar man- 
ner, may be looked upom as the mthers of Euro- 
l>ean philosophy. 

' ' ' ' * 

CHAPTER a 

Goneerttinff the Doctors and Ministers of the 
Church, and its Form of Government during 
this Century, 

I. To those who consid^.tbe primitive dignity 'piecorrnp. 
and the solemn nature of the ministerial character, 
the corruptions of the dergy muet appear deplor- 
able beyond all expression. Tliese corruptions 
were mounted to the most enormous height in that 
dismal period of the church which we have/now 
before us. Both in the eastern jmd western pro- 
vinces, the clergy were, for tl»e most part, com- 
posed of a most worthless set -of men, shamefully 
illiterate and stupid, ignorant more especially in 
religious matters, equally enslaved to sensuality 
and superstition, and capable of the most abomina- 
ble ana flagitious deeds. This dismal degeneracy < 
of the sacred order was, according to the nlost 
credible accounts, principally owing to the pretend- 
ed chiefs and rulers of the imiversal church, who 
indulged themselves in the commission of the most 
odious crimes, and abandoned theto^elves to the 
lawless impulse of the most licentidus paeons 
without relluctance or remorse, who eopfounded. 
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CEKt. in sbofly 9i\ differeiMse WtweiM ij^ and tmjnsl^ 
*® ^8i|: their ino^dus oailatlQi?, and whcee i^i- 
rituri «iii^r6 «uch a diveriiifiei scene of ini- 
^ quity and iddleiitfej' as hew was exhibited under 
any of those, teomkal lyrixite, who tore been the 
sciirai^es'^tnaim^^ We may fonn some no- 
tion <^^ie'Cx|ieiemn patriarchs frtmi the single ex- 
aiii|^ef;*pia^ylact, who, according to the testi- 

writers, made the 

4^ mold hn^ns trafi^ of ecclew^cal promotions, 
and exjnessed no sort of care about any thing but 
his dogs and horses £oJ. Degenerate, however, 
and licentious as these pfdridrdlis might be, they 
were, generally spealdng, less prodigate and inde- 
cent than the Roman pontiii^. 

II. Tine history of the Roman pontiiTs. that 
mta pon. h'*'®d io thfe tjeuttiry, is a history of so many 
ti®. aionsters, and not of ianen, .and exhibits a horrible 
stories of the most flagitious, tremendous, and 
coajplicated crimes, as all writers, even those of 
the Romish comnrankm, unanimously confess, 
i;he source of these disorders must be sought for 
principally in the calmnities that fell upon the 
greatest part of Eur^te, and that afflicted Italy in 
a particular manner, after the extinction of the 
race of Charlemagne.' Upon the death of the 
ponriff Benedict IV. which happened in the year 
908, Leo V. was raised to the pontificate, which 

llggr Co3 cxemplaiy prelate, trbo sold every <^esiasti- 
cal benefice es soon as it became vacant, had in bis stable aibeve 
2000 btorti^ 'bmnes, ‘which he fed witli pig-nuts,, pistacbids, 
dates, dn^ gnpes, figs steepi'd in the most exquisite wines, to 
' ^ he aidaed the richest perfemes. One Hedy Thurs^y, 

M he was cedehrating high-mass, bis groom brou^t him the 
joyM news that one of his fevourite mares Imd fteled ; upon 
whidi he threw down the Liturgy, deft the church, and ran 'in 
raptures to the stable, where having eaqnvssed his joy at that 
^nd event, he returned to the altat to finish tlie divine service, 
fehich be had left interrupted during his absence. See Heury, 
Hitt, 'Eedesiast. ll'tr. Iv. p;'07. edit.'lSrinEOUe. 
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he enjoyed no longer than forty days» hei*^ don tkttn* 
throned hy C^ristojdier, and cast into prisoni ^ ^ 
Christopher, in his turn, was demiTed. of the > j ^ > 
poutifim dignity the year following, 1 ^ t T 

III. a Roman presbyter, seconded by the pHpit^ 
tection and inflnence of Adalbert, a most povrer- 
ful Tuscan prince, who bad a supreme and un- 
limited direction iaall the affairs that were trans- 
acted at Rome. AnastaMus III. and Lando, 
who, ppon the death of Sergius, in the year 
911, were raised successively to the m^pal dignity, 
enjoyed it but, for a short time, and md nothing 
that could contribute to render their names illus- 
trious. . . . 


III. After the dQath of XiSndo, which hap- John x. 
pened in the year 914, Alberic [p], marquis, or ^ ^.^ 
count of Tuscany, whose opulence was prodigious, tia: ^ 
and whose authority in Rome was despotic . and 
unlimited, obtained the pontifiente for John X. 
archbishop of Ravetma, in compliance witlr the 
solicitation of Theodora, Jus mother-in-law. 


whose lewdness was the principle that interested 
her in this prontotion [9J. Tto infamous elec- 
tion will not surprise such as Imow that tlie laws 
of Rome were at this time absdutely silent ; that 
Hie dictates of justice and equity were overpowered 
and suspended } and that ml thii^s wei'C (varied 
on in that great city by interest or corruption. 


[p] It was Albert or Adalbert^ and uot Alberic, who was 
tbe son-in-fiiw of tlie elder Theodora, of vi^tioio Dn Moabrnm 
here speaks* Alberic was g^ndson to this Theodora, by her 
daughter Marozia, who was married to Albert. See Spanheitn, 
Et^ci. Hia* Secul* x* p. 1432.~f1eury, Hist. Ecdes, Urre liv. p. 

571. efUt. BnixeUe. This latter historiaa is of opioioh, 

was the younger Theodora^ the sister of Marozhv who, iro^ 
amorous principle, raised John, X* to the pouti&ca^ 

[^] Theo<lora, mistress of Rome, had Jotin X* ndspd to 
the pontificate, that she might continue that lic^tious 
in which she had lived with that carnal occjeidaatio for mao^ 
years past. See Fleury, and other writers, ke* , 

VOL* ir. ' B D . 
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CENT, by violence or fraud. John X. though in other 
PAOT II a ecandalouE example of iniquity and 

- Jt lewdness in the papal chair, acquired a certain 
degree of reputation by his glorious campaign 
against the Saracens, whom he drove from Ihe 
settlement they had made upon the banks of the 
Garigliano []»*]. lie did not, however, enjoy his 
gloiy long; the enmity of Marozia, daughter 
of Theodora, and wife of Albei ie, proved fatal to 
him. For this bloody-minded woman having 
espoused Wido, or Guy, marquis of Tuscany, 
after the death of her first consort, engaged him 
to seize the wanton pontiff, who was her mother’s 
lover, and to put him to death in the prison 
where he lay confined. This licentious and un- 
lucky pontiff was succeeded by Leo VI. who sat 
hut seven months in the apostolic chair, which 
was filled after him by Stephen VII. The death 
of this latter, which happened in the year 
presented to the ambition of Marozia an object 
worthy of its grasp ; and accordingly she raised 
to the papal dignity John XI. who was the fruit of 
her lawless amours with one of the pretended suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, Sergius III. whose adulterous 
commerce with that infamous woman gave an in- 
fallible guide to the Romish church [#]. 


fr] In the oriffinal m? have Moiitem Garilianum, wliich 
is, nndouhtedly, a mistake, as the Garigliano is a river in the 
kingdom of Naples, and not a mountain. 

[^] The character and conduct of Marozia are acknowledged 
to have been most infamous by the unanimous testimony both of 
ancient and modern luslorians, who affitm, with one voice, that 
John XI. was the fruit of her carnal commerce with Sergius III, 
Eccard, alone, in his Origines Guelphica*, tom. i. lib. iu p. 131. 
has vfiTitured to clear her from this reproat’b, and to assert, that 
Sergius, before his elevation to the pontificate, was her lawful 
and first husband. The attempt, however, is highly extravagant, 
if not impudent, to pretend to acquit, without the least testimony 
<n* proof (»f her innocence, a woman who is known to have heeii 
imtirely destitute of every principle of virtue. 
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IV. John XI. who was placed at the head of cent. 
the churdi by the credit and influence of his aio- ^ 
Iher, was pulled down from this summit of spiti- 

tutd grandeur A. D. 983, bjr Alberic his half-bro- 
thCT, who bad conceived the utmost aversion mdxii.' 
against him. His mother Marozia had, after the 
death of Wido, entered anew into the bonds of 
matrimony with Hugo, king irf It^y, who having 
offended his step-son Alberic, felt severely the 
weight of his resentment^ which vented its fury 
upon the whole family; for Alberic drove' out of 
Rome not only Hugo, but also Marozia and her- 
son the pontiflT, and confined them in' prison, 
where the latter ended his days in the year 9S6. 

The four pontiff, who, in their turns, succeeded 
John XL and filled the papal chair until the year 
956, were Leo VII. Stephen VIIL Marinus II. 
and Agapet, whose characters were much better 
than that of their predecessor, and whose govern- 
ment, at least, was not attended with those tu- 
mults and revolutions that had so often shook the 
pontifical throne, and banished from Rome the in- 
estimable blessings of peace and concord. Upon 
the death of Agapet, w’hieh happened in the year 
956, Alberic II. who to the ^gnity of Roman 
consul joined a degree of authority and opulence 
which nothing could resist, raised to the pontifi- 
cate his son Octavian, who was yet in the early 
bloom of youth, and destitute, besides, of every 
quality that was requisite in, order to dischaige 
the duties of that hi^ and important (rffice. This 
unworthy pontiff assumed the name of John XII. 
and thus introduced the custom, that has since 
been adopted by all his successors in the see of 
Rome, of changing each their usual name for 
another upon their accession to the pontificate. 

V. The fate of John XII. was as unhappy as He ate of 
his promotion had been scandalous. Unable 

bear the oppressive yoke of Berengcr II. king 

D V 2 
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CENT, of Italy, he sent ambassadors, in the year 960, to 
p ^ n Great, entreating him to mai'ch into 

y Italy at the head of a powerful army, to deliver 
^ the church and the people from the tyranny un- 
der which they groaned. To these entreaties fhe 
perplexed pontilf added a solemn promise, that, if 
tlie Gennan monarch came to his assistance, he 
would array him with the purple and the other 
ensigns of sovereignty, and proclaim him emperor 
of the Romans. Otho received this embassy 
with pleasure, marched into Italy at the head of 
a large body of troops, and was accordingly sa- 
luted by John with the title of emperor of the 
Romans. The pontiff, however, soon perceiving 
that he had acted with too much precipitation, 
repented of the step he had taktm ; and, though 
he had sw<mi allegiance to the emperor as his 
lawful sovereign, and that in the most solemn 
manner, yet he broke his oath, and joined with 
Adalbert, the son of Berenger, against Otho. 
This revolt was not left unpunished. The em- 
peror returned to Rome in the year 96 i ; called 
a council, before which he accust^d and convicted 
the pontiff of many crimes } and after having de- 
graded him, in the most ignominious manner, 
fiom his high office, he appointed Leo VIII. to 
fill bis place. Upon Otho’s departure from Rome, 
,Tohn returned to that city, and in a council, 
which he assembled in the year OGt, condemned 
tlie pontiff whom the emperor had elected, and 
soon after ffied in a miserable and violent manner. 
After Ms death the Romans chose Benedict V. 
bishop of Rome, in oppositictn to Leo : but the 
emperor annulled this election, restored Leo to 
the papal chair, and carried il^nedict to Ham- 
burgh, where he died in exile [#]. 

[jf] In the account I have }i(?re |fiven of the pontiffs^ of this 
<rentury, I have consulted the sourc-es, which are to he found for 
, ; the most part, in MuratoriV Scriptores Uerutn Italic* as aliiio 
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yi. The pontiffs who governed the see of Home cent. 
from Leo VIII. who died A. D. 965, to Ger- *• 
bert or Sylvester IL who was raised to the pon - 1 ^ V ^ 
tijScate towards the conclusion of this century, . 
w^ere more happy in their administration, as wellBrae^a ' 
as more decent in fheir conduct, than their infii- 
mous predecessors j yet none of them so exem- 
plary as to deserve the applause that is due to 
eminent virtue. John Xlll. who was raised to 
the pontificate in the year 965, by the authority 
of Otho the Great, was driven out of Home in 
the beginning of his administratimt ; but,, the 
year following, upon the emperor’s return to 
Italy, he was restored to his high dignity; in tlie, 
calm possession of which he ended his days A. I). 

<172. His successor Benedict VI. was not so 
happy; cast into prison by Creseentius, son of 
the famous Theodora, in consequence of the 
hatred which the Romans had conceived both 
against his person and government, he was loaded • 
with all sorts of ignominy, and was strangled in 
the year 974, in the apartment 'where he lay con- 
fined. Unfortunately for him, Otho the Great, 
whose power and severity kept the Romans in 
awe, died in the year 973, and with him expired 
that order and discipline which he had restored in 
Rome by salutary laws executed with impartiality 
and vigour. The face of things was entirely 


H&ufonius, Peter de Marca, Si^nius De Rej^io Itali«e^ with the 
learned annotations of Ant* Saxiiis, Muratori? in ids Anuales 
Italiie, Pagl, and other writers, all of whom have had access to 
the sonrces, and to several ancient manuscripts, whicli have not 
as yet been published* T!ie narrations I have here given are 
most certainly true upon the whole. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that many iwirts of the pajial histoiy lie yet in great ob- 
srurity, and stand much in need of farther illustration ; nor will 
I deny tlmt a spirit of partiality Has been extremely detrimental 
to the history of tbo poniifbi, by corrupting it, and rendering it 
uncertain in a inuUltude of places. 
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CENT, changed by that event; licentiousness and dis- 
^ order, seditions and assassinations resumed their 
t i former sway, and diffused their horrors through 
^ that miserable city. After the death of Benedict, 
the papal chair ivas filled by Frdnco, who assumed 
the name of Boniface VII. but enjoyed his dig- 
nity only for a short time ; for scarcely a month 
had passed after his promotion, when he was de- 
posed firom his oflSoe, eimelled the city, and suc- 
ceeded by Donus II. [mJ, who is known by no 
other circumstance than his name. Upon his 
death, which happened in the year 975, Bene- 
dict VII. was created pontiff; and, during the 
space of nine years, ruled the church without 
much opposition, and ended his days in peace. 
This peculiar happiness was, without doubt, 
principally owing to the opulence and credit of 
the femily to which he belonged; for he was 
nearly related to the famous Alberic, whose 
. power, or rather despotism, had been unlimited in 

Rome. 

John XIV. VII. His ’successor John XIV. who, from the 
and XV. Pavia, was raised to the pontifi- 

cate, derived no support from his birth, which 
was obscure, nor did he continue to enjoy tlu‘ 
protection of Otbo HI, to whom he owed his pro- 
motion. Hence the calamities that fell upon him 
with such fury, and the miseiy that concluded 
his transitory grandeuh ; for Boniface VII. who 
had usurped tho papal throne in the year 97 ‘U 
and in a little time after had been banished Rome, 
returned from Constantinople, whither he bad fled 
for refuge, and, seizing the unhappy pontiff, had 
him thrown into prison, and afterwards put to 
death. Thus !l^niface resumed the government 
of the church ; but his reign was also transitory, 

[/r] place Donus IT, bpfore Benedict VI. 

See the TiibuUe Synf»ptic8« Eccles. of the learned PfafF. 
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for he died about six naontlis after his reslora- cent. 
tion [«0. He was succeeded by John HY. whom ^ 
some writers call John XVL because, as they al- J 
lege, there was another John, who ruled the 
church during the space of four months, and 
whom they consequently call John XV. w- 
Leaving it to the reader’s choice to call that John 
of whom we speak, the XV. or the XVI. of that 
name, we shall only observe that he possessed tlie 
papal dignity from the year 985 to 999 ; that his 
administration was as happy as tlie troubled stale 
of the Roman aifairs would permit ; and^that the 
tranquillity he enjoyed was not so much owing to 
his wsdom and prudence, as to his being a Ito- 
inan by birth, and to his descent from noble and 
illustrious ancestors. It is certain, at least, that 
his successor Gregory V. who was a German, and 
who was elected pontiff by the order of Otho IH. 

A. D. 996, met with a quite different treatment ; 
for Cresceris, the Roman consul, drove him out 
of the city, and conferred his dignity upon Jolm 
XVI. formerly known by the name of Phila- 
gulhus. This revolution was not, however, 
permanent in its effects, for Otho III. alanned 
by these disturbances at Rome, marched into 
Italy, A. D. 998, at the head of a powerful 
army ; and casting into prison the new pontiff, 
whom tlic soldiers, in the first moment of their 
fury, had maimed and abused in a most barbarous 
manner, he reinstated Gregoiy in his former ho- 
nours, and placed him anew at the head of the 
church. It was upon tlie death of this latter pon- 

[wj Fleury says eleven months. 

[ir] Amon^ these wi'iteps is the leanied Pfeff, in his 
Tabulte Synoptical, &c. But the Room catholic writers^ whom 
Dr. Mosheim follows with good I'eason, do not count among tlie 
niunber of tlie pontiffs that .lobn who governed the church of 
Rome during tlu? space of four months after tlio death of Boni- 
face Vn. because be was never duly invested, by consecration, 
with the papal dignity. 
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CENT, tiff, which happened sow after his restoration, 
^ that the sjitae emperor raised to the papal dignity 
his preceptor and friend, the famous and leamed 
Gerbert, or Sylvester II. whose promotion was 
attended with the universal approbation of the 
Homan people [y3* 

The influ- VIII. Amldst tfacse frequent commotions, and 
amidst the repeated enormities and flagitious 
the ponuia crimes of those who gave themselves out for 
Christ’s vicegerents upon earth, the power and 
authority of the Roman pontiffs increased imper- 
ceptibly from day to day ; such were the eftects 
erf that ignorance and superstition tliat reigned 
without control in these miserable times. Otho 
the Great had indeed published a solemn edict, 
prohibiting the election of any pontiff without the 
previous knowledge and consent of the emperor ; 
which edict, as all writers unanimously agree, re- 
mained in force from the time of its publication 
to the conclusion of this century. It is also to be 
observed, that the same emperor, as likewise 
his son and grandson, who succeeded him in the 
emphe, maintained, without interruption, their 
light of supremacy over the city of Rome, its ter- 
ritory, and its pontiff, as may be demonstrably 
proved from. a multitude of examples. It is, 
moreover, equally certain, that the German, 
French, and Italian bishops, who were not igno- 
rant of the nature of their privileges, and the ex- 
tent of their Jarisdiotion,^were, during this whole 
century, pei^etually upon their guard against 
eveiy a^mpt the Roman pontiff might make to 


[.v] The hklery of the Roiaati pontiifs of this period is not 
only extremely barren of interesting events, but also obseure, 
and uncertain in many respects. In the accounts I have here 
given of them, I have followed principally Lud. Ant* Muratori b 
A nnnles Italise, and the Conatus Chronologico-Historicus de Ro- 
manis Ponlihi-ihus, which the learned l^apcbixKihius has prefixed 
to his Acta Sanctorum, Mcinis Maii. 
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assume lo himself alone a legislative authority in -cent. 
the church. But, notwithstanding all this, the *• 
bishops of Rome found means of augmenting their 
influence^ and partly by, open violence, partly by 
secret and fraudulent stratagems, encroached, not 
only upon the privileges of the bishops, but alto 
upon the jurisdiction tmd rights of kings ard em- 
perors [zj. Tlieir ambitious attempts were se- 
conded and jusfrded by the scandalous adulation 
of certain mercenary prelates, who exalted the 
dignity and prerogatives of, what they called, the 
apostolic see, in the most pompous and extravagant 
terms. Several learned writers have ob^rved, 
that In tliis centuity certain lushops maintained 
publicly that the Iloman pontiffs were not only 
bishops of Rome, but of the whole world, an asser- 
tion which hitherto none had ventiu*edto make [aj ; 
and that even among the French clergy it had 
been affirmed by some, that the authority of the 
Bishops, though divine in its origin, was conveyed 
to them by St. Peter, the prince of the apostles [A]* 

IX. The adventurous ambition of the bishops The w. 
of Rome, who left no means unemployed to cx- 
tend their jurisdiction, exhibited an example large ai*.. 
which 4lie inferior prelates followed with the most^^jrjj*^,^ 
zealous and indefatigable emulation. Several prerogH' 
bishops and abbots liad begun, even from the^’'“‘ 
time that the descendants of Charlemagne sat 
on the imperial throne, to enlarge their prerc^a- 
tives, and had actually opined, for their tenants 
and their possessions, an immunity from the ju- 
risdiction of the counts and other magistrate^ as 
also from taxes and imposts of all kinds. But in 
this century they carried their pretensions still 

[a?] Sevml examples of these usurpations may be found 
in the Histoii-e du Droit Eccles. Francois, tom. i. p, 217 . edit, 
in Bro, 

fa] Histoire Lhterair^ dc la France, tom. vi. p. 98. 

[ft] Ibid. p. 180/ 
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CENT, farther ; turned at the ci'^ jurisdiction over tlie 
^ cities and territories in Which they exercised a 
_ j sjpiritual dtaninion, and aspired after nothing less 
^ than the honours and authority of dukes, mar^ 
quises, and counts of the empire. Among the 
jmndpal circumstances that animated their zeal 
in the pursuit of these dignities, we may I’eckon 
the perpetual and bitter contests concerning juris- 
diction and other matters, that reigned between 
the dukes and counts, who were governors of 
cities, and the biriiops and abbots who were their 
ghostly'mlers. The latter, therefore, seizing the 
favourable opportunity that was offered them 
by the superstition <rf the times, used cwery me- 
thod that might be effectual to obtain that high 
rank, that hitherto stood in the way of their am- 
bition. And the emperors and kings to u'hom 
they addressed tlieir presumptuous requests ge- 
neially granted them, either from a desire of pa- 
cifying the contentions and quarrels that arose 
between civil and military magistrates, or from a 
devout reverence for the sacred order, or with a 
view to augment their owji authority, and to con- 
firm their dominion by the good services of the 
bishops, whose influence was very great upon the 
minds of the people. Sucli were the different 
motives that engaged princes to enlarge the au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the clcigy j and hence 
we see from this century downwards so many 
bishops and ablmts invented with characters, em- 
ployments, wd titles so foreign to their spiritual 
offices and .motions, and clothed with the ho- 
nours of dukes, marquises, counts, and vis- 
counts [c]. ■ 

[<?] The learnefi Loub Thoniassin* iii his Disciplina 
Ecdeaue Veteri et Nova^ tom. iii. i. cap. xxviii. p. 80. 
has collectcii! a nmltitiidc nf examfdcs to prove that the 
titles and prerogatives of dukes and coitnts were conferrod 
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X. Besides the repripoh of the grossest igno- 
rance, which the Latin clergy in this century so 
justly deserved fc?], they were also chargeaMe, in 
a very heinous degree, with two other odious and 
enormous vices, even concubinage and simony, 
which the greatest part of the writers of these un- 
happy times acknowledge and deplore. As to the 
first of these vices, it was practised too opeidy to 
admit of any doubt. The priests, and what is sriH 
more surprbing, even the sanctimonious monks, 
fell victims to the triumj^ant dharms of the sex, 
and to the imperious dominion of Iheir cstmal 
lusts ; and, entering into the bonds of wedlock or 
concubinage, squandered away in a most luxuri- 
ous manner, with their wives or mistresses, the 
revenues of the church [e]. The other vice above- 
mentioned reigned with an equal degree of imiw- 
detice and licentiousness. The election of Wshops 
and abbots was no longer made according to the 
laws of the church; but kings and princes, or 


Upon certain prelates so early as tin? luntb centuiy ; nay, som^ 
bishops trace even to the eighth centuiy the rise and first begin- 
nings of tliat princely dominion whim they now enjoy. But 
iiotwilbstanding uU this, if I he not entitely and grossly mistaken, 
there cannot be produced any.eTident and indisputable exam|de 
of tins princely dominion, pixsvious to the tenth century. 

[of] Ratberius, speaking of the clergy of Verona in his Id- 
ncrariuni, which is published in the Spicilegium of Dacherius, 
toin, L p. S81. says, that he found many among them who could 
not even repeat tlie Apostles’ Cre^d. His words are, Sciscitatus 
de fide iiloruin, inveni pluiimos neque ipaum sapere Symbolum, 
qui fuisse creditur Apustolonim. 

[e] That this custom was introduced towards the commence- 
ment of this century is manifest, from the testimony of Ordericus 
Vitalis and other writers, and also from a letter of Mantio, bi- 
shop of Chalons in Champagne, which is published by Mal>illon, 
in bis Analecta Veteruin, p. 429. edit, nov. As to the charge 
brought against the Italian monks of their spending the treasures 
of the ciiurch upon their wives or mistresses, see Hugo, De 
IVTonasterii Farfrunis DcbtriM^fione, wM«di is publisMil iii Mura- 
tori’s Aniiq. Ital. Medii Aui, tom. vi. p. 278. 
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CENT, their ministers and favorites, either conferred 
^ these etJclesiastical dignities upon their friends and 
creatm^s^ or sold them, without shame, to the 
'i highest bidder [/]. Hence it happened, that the 
most stupid and da^tious wretches were fre- 
quently advanced to the most important stations 
in the church ; and tijat, upon several occasions, 
even soldiers, civil magistrates, counts, and such 
like persons, were, by a strange metamorphosis, 
converted into bishops and abbots. Gregory VII. 
endeavoured, in the following century, to put a 
stop to these two growing evils. 

The monk- XI. WliUe the monastlc orders, among the 
p'i.« Si Greeks and Orientals, maintained still an external 
dines to appearance of religion .and decency, the Latin 
nionks, towards the commencement of this cen- 
tury, had so entirely lost siglit of all subordina- 
tion and discipline, that tlie greatest part of 
them knew not even by name the rule of St. 
Benedict, which they w'ere obliged to observe. 
A noble Frank, whose name was Odo, a man as 
learned and pious as the ignorance and supemti- 
tion of the times would permit, endeavoured to 
remedy this disorder ; nor were his attempts to- 
tally unsuccessful. This zealous ecclesiastic being 
created, in the year 927, abbot of Clugui, in 
the province of Burgundy, upon tlie death of 
Bemo, not only obliged the monks to live in a 
rigorous observance of their rules, hut also added 
to their discipline a new set of rites and cere- 
monies, which, notwithstanding the air of sanc- 
tity that attended them, were, in reality, in- 
significmit and trifling, and yet, at the same time. 


[/], Many infamous iwiti strikinp^ exainpies and proofe of 
this simoniacal practice may be found in the work eiititloti 
Gallia Christiana, tom. i. p. 23. 37. tom- ii. p. 173* 179. Add 
to this Abb(|iiis Apolo^eticutn, wliicb is published at the end of 
the Ciidex Canon. Pitboei, p. 398. as also MabiUori, Atmal. 
Benedict, tom- v. 
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severe amd burtliensoix^ £^3* This nevr rule ef cent. 
diseipline covered its author with gkxiy, and, in ** 
a short time, was adopted in all Hie !]^|popean 
convents : for the greatest part of the ancient • ^ 
monasteries, which had been founded in France; 
Germany, Italy, Britmn, and Spain, received the 
rule of the monks of Clugni, to which also the 
convents, newly established, were subjected by 
their founders. And thus it was, that the order 
of Clugni arrived to that high degree of eminence 
and authority, opulence and dignity, which it 
exhibited to the Christian world in the following 
century \Ji]. 


[^] See Mabillon, Annal, Benedict* tom. iii. p. 386, and 
Praef. ad Acta Sanct* Ord. Benedict, Spec. v. p. 26- See also 
the Acta Sanctor, Bened, Saec, v- p. 60- in which he speaka 
largely concAjming Berno, t}ie first abbot of Clugni? who laid the 
fbundaiiotw of that order, and of Odo (p, 122.) wfio gave it a 
new degree of perfection. The learned Ilelyot, in his Histoire 
des Ordres Religieuses, tom. r. p. 184 lia^ given a complete and 
elegant history of the order of Clugni, and the present state of 
that famous monastery is described by Martene, in bis Voyage 
Litter, de deux Benedict, part I. p. 227. 

[/*] If we are not mistaken, the greatest part of ecclesias- 
tical higlm-ians have not perceived the true meaning and force 
of the word order in its application tp the Cistertian monks, 
those of Clugni, and other convents- They imagine that tliis 
term signifies a new monastic institution, as if the order of 
Clugni was a new sect of monks never before heard of. But tliis 
is a great error, into which they fall by confounding the an- 
cient meaning of that term with the sense in which it is used 
in modern times. The word when employed by the 

writers of the tenth century, signified no more at first tlian a 
certain form or rule of monastic disi^pline ; hut from this }>rimi- 
tive signification, another, and a secondary one, was giadunlly 
derived. So that by the word order i^ also understood an 
association or. confederacy of several monasleries, subjected 
to the same rule of discipline under tlie jurisdiction and in* 
Rpection of one common ciiief. Hence we conclude, that 
the order of Clugni was not a new sect of monks, such 
as xvere tlio Carthusian, Dominican, and^ Franci|pm orders; 
but signified only, first, that new institution, or tiik of dis* 
cipline, which Odo had prescribed to tlie Benedictine monks, 
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CENT. XII. Tlie more emineot Greek writers of this 
^ century are easily numbered ; among them was 
Siineoi^ high treasurer of Constantinople, who, 
new and more elegant style 
^ to the Lives uf the Saints, which had been origi- 
nally composed in a gross and barbarous lan- 
guage, was distinguished by the title of Meta* 
phrast, or Translator [*3. He did not, however, 
content himself with digesting, polishii»g, 'and 
embellishing the saintly chronicle ; bit went so 
far as to augment it with a multitude of trifling 
fables drawn from the fecundity of his own ima- 
gination. 

Nicon, an Aitnenian monk, composed a treatise 
Concerning the Religion of the Armenians, which 
is not altogether contemptible. 

Some place in this century Olympiodorus and 
Oecumenius [^], who distinguished themselves 
by those compilations which were known by 
the name of Catenae, or Chains, and of which we 
have had occasion to sjieak more than once in 
the course of this history. But it is by no means 
certain, that these two wribrs belong to the tenth 
century, and they are placed there only by conjec- 
ture. 

It is much more probable, that the learned 
Suidas, autlior of the celebrated Greek Lexicon, 
lived in the period now before us. 

Among the Arabians, no author acquired a 
higher reputation than Eutychius, bishop of 


who wero settled at Clu<rni, and aftmwards, that prodi«;ious imil- 
li tilde of monasteries throughout Europe, • which received the 
rule established at Clwgni, and were formed by association into a 
sort of comtnunity, of which the abbot of Olugni w^as tlie iddef. 

[/] See Leo Allatius, Do Symeonum Scriptis, p. 24- — 
Jo. BoUandus, Preef. ad Acta Sanctorum. Antweiii, scH't. iii. 
p. Q. 

[/t] For an account of Oecunieniua, see Montfaucon, Bibliotb. 
Coraliniatia, p^ 274. 
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Alexandria, whose Annals, with several other pro- cent. 
ductions of his learned pen, are still extant [/]. 

XIII. The most eminent of the Latin ^liters t ^ i 

of this century was Gerbert, or Sylvei^er II., Tli-T CT 
who has already been mentioned with tlie ap* """ 
plause due to his singular merit. The other 
wri lei’s of tliis age were far from being eminent 
in any respect, 

Odo, who laid the foundations of the celebrated 
order of Clugni, left behind him several produc- 
tions, in which the grossest superstition reigns, 
and in which it is didicult to j>erceive the .small- 
est murks of true genius or solid judgment [m~\. 

The learned reader will form a different opi- 
nion of Ratheir, bishop of Verona, whose works, 
yet extant, give evident proofs of sagacity and 
judgment, and breathe throughout an ai'dent love 
of virtue [w]. 

Atto, bishop of Vereelli, composed a treatise, 

De Prcssuris Eciilesiasticis, i. e. Concerning the 
Sufferings and Grievances of the Church, which 
shows in their true colours the spirit and com- 
])1 exion of the times [o]. 

Dunstan, the famous abbot of Glassenbury, 
and afterwards ari’hbishop of Canterbury, com- 
posed in favour of the monte a book, De Concor- 
dia Regularum, i. e. Concerning the Hai’mony of 
the Monastic Rules [^>]. 

Elfric, archbishop of Canterbmy, acquired 
a considerable reputation among the Anglo- 

* 

[/] See Jo. Albert. Fabricii Bibliographia Aiitiquaria, p. 170, 

— As also Euscbii Reiiaudoti Historia Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 

347. 

Ilistoirc Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 229. 

[7^] Id. ibid, p, 339. 

[o] Id. ibid. p. 281. 

Cpl See the ample account that is p^iven of this eminent 
prelate in Collier a Ecclesiastical History of Eui^land, vol. i. t*ent. 

X. p, 181. 183, 181, 185. 197. 203. 
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Saxons established in Britain, by various pro. 
ductions [§']. 

Burch^d, bishop of Worms, is highly esteemed 
among the Canonists on accoimt of his celebrated 
Decreta, which he has divided into XX books ; 
tliough a part erf the merit of this collection of 
Canons is doe to Olbert, witli whoso assistance it 
was composed [r]. 

Odilo, archbishop of Lyons [jf], was the author 
of some insipid discourses, and other productions, 
whose mediocrity has almost sunk them in a total 
oblivion. 

As to the historical writers and annalists who 
lived in this century, tlieir works and abilities have 
l>een already cmisidered in their proper place, 

CHAPTER III. 

Comenmiy the Doctrine of the Christum Church 
during this Century, 

1. The state of religion in this century M as 
mch as might be expected in times of prevail- 
ing ignorance and C4>rruption. The most im- 
portant doctrines of Christianity were disfigured 
and perverted in the most wretched manner, and 


1^^ TS'] ^ Grammar and a Dictionary composed by 

this learned prelate ; as also an Anglo-Saxon translation of tlie 
First Books of the Holy Scripture, A History of the Clnirclj, 
and f80 Sern^ons. See FJeury, Hist. Eccl. livre Iviii* p. 384. 
edit, (le Bruxelles. 

[t*] See the Chronicon Wormatiense in Ludwig^s Reliquise 
Maiiuscriptorum, tom. ii. p. 43. — Histoire Litter, de la France, 
tom. vii. p. 295. 

1®*" [a] Odilo was abbot of Clngni, and not archbishop of 
Lyons, which latter eminent station he obstinately refused, not- 
witlistaiuling the urgent enti'eatles employed both by pontiffs and 
emporora to engage him to accept it. See Floury, Hist. £ce)* 
livre lix. p. 520. edit, de Bruxelles. 
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Ruch as had preserved, in unskilfhl hands, ceut^ 
primitive purity, were nevertheless obscured with 
a multitude of vain opinions and idle ^cies, so J 
that their intrinsic excellence and luslare werelittie 
attended to ; all this will appear evident to those, 
who look with the smallest degree of attention 
into the writers of this age. Both Greeks and 
Latins placefl the essence and life trf religion in 
the worship of images and departed saints; in 
searching after with zteal, and preserving with a 
devout care and veneration, the sacred relics of 
holy men and women, and in accumulating riches 
upon the priests and monks, whose opulence in- 
creased with the prepress ofimperstition. Scarcely 
did any Christian dare to approach the throne of 
God, without rendering first the saints and images 
propitious by a solemn round of expiatory rites 
and lustrations. Tlie ardom* also with which re- 
lics were sought, surpasses almost all credibility ; 
it had seized all ranks and orders among the 
people, and was grown into a swt of fanaticism 
and frenzy ; and if the monks are to be believed, 
the Suprme Being interposed in a special and 
extraordinary manner, to discover to coating old 
wives and bareheaded friars, the places where the 
bones or carcasses of the saints lay dispersed or in- 
terred. Tlie fears of purgatoiy, that fire that 
was to destroy the remaining impurities of de- 
parted souls, were now carried to the greatest 
lieight, and exceeded by far the terrifying appre- 
hensions of infernal torments ; for they hoped to 
avoid the latter easily, by dying enriched with the 
prayers of the clergy, or covered with the merits, 
and mediation of the saints ; while from the pains 
of purgatory they knew there was no exemption, 
llie clergy, therefore, finding these superstitious 
terrors admirably adapted to increase their autho- 
rity and to promote their interest, used every me- 
thod to augment them, and by the most patlictic 

VOL. II. E E 
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discourses, accompanied with monstrous fables 
and fictitious miracles, they laboured to establish 
the doctrine of pulsatory, and also to make.it 
appear that tlmy h^ a mighty influence in that 
formidable rt^on. 

II. The contests concerning predestination and 
grace, as also concerning the eucharist, that had 
agitated the diurch in the preceding century, were 
in this happily reduced to silence. This was 
oMring to the mutual toleration that was practised 
hy the contending parties, who, as we learn from 
witers of undoubted credit, left it to each otluir’s 
free choice to retain or to change their former 
opinions. Besides, the ignorance and stupidity 
of this degenerate age were ill suited to such deep 
inquiries as these contests demanded ; nor >vas 
there almost any curiosity among an illiterate 
multitude to know the opinions of the ancient 
doctors concerning these and other knotty joints 
of theology. Thus it happened, that the fol- 
lowers of Augmdin and Pelagius flourished equally 
in this century j and that if there were many who 
maintained the corporal presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the holy sacrament, there 
were still more who either came to no fixed deter- 
mination upon this point, or declared it publicly 
as their opinion^ that the divine Saviour was 
really absent from the eueharistical satrrament, and 
was received only by a certain inward impulse of 
faith, and that in a manner wholly spiritual [^]. 


It i« jcertaii), tfiat th^ Latin doctorfl of this centuiy differ- 
ed much in their seritiments about the manner in which the body 
and blood of Christ were present in the eucharist ; this is granted 
by HiKih of die Roman Catholic writers as have been ingenuous 
enough to sacrifice the spirit of party to thi^ love of truth. Tliat 
ihe doctrine of Transubstantiation, as it is commonly called, was 
unknown to tbo English in this century, has heen abundantly 
proved from the public Homilies, by Rapin de Thoyraa, in his 
History of England, vol, i. p. 463. It is, how ever, to be con- 
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This mutual toleration, as it is easy to o^ett^ipide cent. 
from what has already been observed, most not 
be attributed either to the adsdom or virtue of a|i ^ j 

age, which was almost totally destitute of b(^. 

The truth of the matter is, that the divines of 
this oetonry wanted both the capacity and the in- 
clination to attack or defend any doctrine, whose 
refutation or defence required the smallest porti<m 
of learning or logic. 

111. Tliat the whole Christian world was co- i^pens- 
vered, at this time, with a thick and gloomy veill^°j°,^ 
of superstition, is evident from a prodigions.num- a muiamde 
her of testimoni^ and ex^unples, which it is noed-yig’^“.“^ 
loss to mention. This brnrihie cloud, whidh hid moos, 
almost every ray qf truth from the eyes of the 
multitude, furnished a favourable opportunity to 
the priests and monks of pr<^agating many absurd 
and ridiculous opinions, which contributed not a 
little to confirm their credit. Among these opi- 
nions, which dishonoured so frequently the Latin 
church, and produced from time to time Such vio-. 
lent agitations, none occasioned such a universal 
panic, nor such dreadful impressions of terror or 
dismay, as a notion that now prevailed of the im- 
mediate approach of .the day of judgment. This 
notion, which took its rise from a remarkable 
passage in the Revelations of St. J ohn w], aiul had 


fessed, on the other hand, that thk absurd doctrine was already* 
adopted by several French and German divines, For a 

judicious account of the opinions of the Ssaxon-English c^hurch 
coiiceniing the eucbarist, see Collier s Ecdesiastical History of 
Great Britain, vol. i. cent, x. p. 204. 266. 

[«] The passage here referred to, is in the twentieth 
chapter of the Book of Revelations, at the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
verses; ^^And he laid hold of the dragon, that old Serpent, 
which is the devil and Satan, and Imund him a thousand 
years; — and cast him into the bottomless pit, ^d shut him 
up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the na« 
tions no more till the thousand years should be fulhlled ; 
and after that he must he loosed a little 8eaaon«-^And 1 
. . , E e.2 
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CKNT. h6cn entertained by some doctors in the preceding 
VAAT 11 advanced pnblicly by many at this 

v ^. ^ i time, and spreading itself vpitii an amazing i-api- 
(jity through the European provinces, it tlnw 
them into the deepest <;0nsternation and anguish. 
For they imagined that St. John had clearly fore- 
told that after a thousand years from the birth of 
Christ, Satan was to Iw let loose from his pri- 
son, Antichrist to come, and the destniction 
and conflagration of the world to follow llx^se 
great and terrible events. Hence piiuligious 
numbers of people abandoned all tlieir ci^ il con- 
nexions and theii- parental relations, and giving 
over to tlie churches or monasteries all their lands, 
treasures, and worldly eflfit'cts, i‘cpaired with tbe 
utmost precipitation to Palestine, where they ima- 
gined that Christ wmdd descend from heaven to 
judge the world. Others devoted themselves by 
a solemn and voluntaiy oath to the service of the 
, churches, convents, and priesthood, whose slaves 
they became in the most rigorous sense of that 
word, jicrformiug daily llieiv heavy tasks; and all 
this from a notion that tbe Supreme .hidge would 
diminish tlic severity ol' their stnitence, and look 
up^on them with a more favourable and propitious 
eye, on account of their having made themsclvi^s 
the slaves of his ministers. When an eclipse of 
the sun or moon happened to he visible, the cities 
wei*e deserted, and thc'rmiseruhle initahitarttsfled 
for refuge to hollow <xiv<‘rns, and hid thenjselves 
among the craggy rocks, and under the bending 
summits of steep mountains. Tlie opulent at- 


Baw tbronew, and they upon and pidtriiiont; \va« j^ren 

unto tbeui ; and I aaw tlio aoul« of them that were kdieatM for 
the uiiTiesB of Jeaus, and for the word of <.TO(h and which ha<l 
not wovd»ipp«»d the boast, neilher litR neither had mceivcfl 

Ids mark upon .their foreheads, or in their hands ; and they lived 
and re%ned with CIrrist a tfumsand years.” 
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tenij^d to bribe the Deity, and the saintly tribe, cent. 
by rich donations conferred upon the sacerdotal ^ 
and monastic orders, who were looked upon as ^j**V*’^ 
the immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many 
places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices, b(#i 
public and private, wore suffered to decay, nay, 
were deliberately pulled down, from a notion that 
they were no longer of any use, since the final 
dissolution of all things was at hand. In a word, 
no language is sufficient to express the confusion 
and despair that toimented tlie minds of miserable 
mortals upon this occasion. Tliis general* d(du> 
sion was, indeed, opposed and combated hy the 
.discerning few, who endeavoured to dis|jel these 
groundless terrors, -and to efface the notion fi>om 
which they arose, in the minds of the people. 

But their attempts were ineffectual j nor could 
the dreadful ap])rehension8 of the superstitious 
multitude l>e entirely removed before the conclu- 
sion of this century. Then, when they saw that 
the so much dreaded period had passed without 
the ai'rival of any great (salanuty, they began to 
understand that St. John had not really foi’Ctold 
what they so much feared \w\. 

[?/?] Almost all the doiiationh that weit? made to the church 
during this century, carry evident marks of this gr<Hindlc*Sri panic 
that liad seized all the European uations, as the reiisons of these 
donations are f»enerally expressed in the follovA iiig words : Ap«» 
propinnuante rrmndi termino, 8cc. i. e. The end of the world 
being now at Imnd, 8cc. Among the many undeniable testimo- 
nies tliat we bavf! from ancient records of this universal delusion, 
that was so profitable to tbe sacerdotal order, we shall confine 
ourselves to tlie quotation of one very remarkable passage m the 
Apologetifum of Abbo, abbot of Fleury, ad versus Amulplium, 
i, 6. Arnoul bishop of Orleans, which apology is published by the 
learned Francis Tithou, in tbe Codex Canonwm EcclesieB Ro^ 
mana^, p. 4?0l, 'ilie words of AWh> are m follow: fine 

quoque mundi corain popiilo seritionem iu Eeclesia ParisioruiU 
adolescciituluH audivi, quod statim finiio mille anuorum immero 
Antichristus adveniret, et non lougo post tempore uuivei*sale judi- 
cium succederet : cui pranlicatloni ex Eviuigelm, iw AjpocnJypsh 
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CENT. IV. The number of the saints, who were looked 
PAM n. ministers of the kingdom of heaven, 

and whose patronage was esteemed such an un- 
•ni# saints Wcssing, was now multiplied ev^ 

multiplied. where, and the celestial courts were filled with 
new legions of this species of beings, some of 
which, as we have had formerly occasion to ob- 
serve, had.no existence but in the imagination of 
their deluded clients and worshippers. This mul- 
tiplication of saints may be easily accounted for, 
wnen we consider that superstition, the source of 
fear, was grown to such an enormous height in 
this age, as rendered the creation of new patrons 
necessaiy to calm the anxiety of trembling mor- • 
tals. Besides the corruption and impiety that 
now reigned with a horrid sway, and the licen- 
tiousness and dissolution that had so generally in- 
fected all ranks and orders of men, rendered the 
reputation of sanctity very easy to be acquired ; 
for, amidst shch a perverse generation, it demand- 
ed no great eftbrts of virtue to be esteemed holy, 
and this, no doubt, contributed to increase con- 
siderably the number of the celestial advocates. 
All those, to whom nature had given an austere 
complexion, a gloomy temper, or enthusiastic 
imagination, were, in consequence of an advan- 
tageous compaiison with the profligate multitude, 
revered as the fiivourites of heaven, and as the 
friends of God. 

The Roman pontiff, who before this period had 
pretended to the right of creating saints by his 
sole authority, gave, in this century, the first spe- 
cimen of this ghostly power ; for in the preceding 

et libro Danielis qua potui virtute restiti. Denique et errorem, 
qui de fine mundi inolevit, Abbas metis beatm memoriro Kichar- 
flus, sagaci animo propulit, postquam llteras a Lotharieneibus ac- 
^pity quibus me respondere jussit. Nam fama pmne totum mun- 
dum impleverat, quod^ quando Annunciatio Dominica in Paras- 
ceve €on%isset, absque iillo scmpulo finis s®culi esset/* 
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ages there is no example of his having exercised cent. 
this privilege alone. This specimen was §^veu 
in the year 993, by John XV. who, with afl lie 
formalities of a solemn canonization, enrolled f 
Udalric, hidiop of Augsburgh, in the number of 
the saints, and thus conferred upon him a title 
to the worship and veneration of Christians nc]. 

We must not, however, conclude from hence, mat 
after this period the privilege of canonizing new 
saints was vested solely in the Roman pontiffs 
[^] ; for there are several examples upon record, 
which prove, that not only provincial conncils^ 
but also several, of the first order among the bi- 
shops, advanced to the rank of saints such as they 
thought worthy of ffiat high dig^aity, and conti- 
nued thus to augment the celestial patrons of the 
church, without ever consulting the Roman pon- 
tiff, until the twelfth centary [z]. Then Alexan- 
der III. abrogated this privilege of the bishojis 
and councils, and placed cmionizatioD in the 
number of the more important acts of autho- 
rity [a], which the sovereign pontiff alone, by a 
peculiai* prerogative, was entitled to exercise. 

V. The expositors and commentators, who at- The merit 
tempted in this century to illustrate and explain - 
the sacred writings, were too mean in their abili - of this ten- 
tics, and too unsucoossful in their undertakings, 
to deserve almost any notice : for it is extremely 
uncertain, whether or no the works of Olyrapi- 
odorus and Oecuroei^ius are to be considered as 

n , 

Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Eoxnan* tom. ii. p* 259^ 

f ?/] This absurd opinion bas boen maintained with warmth by 
Phil. Bonnanus^ in his Numismata Pontif. Romanonim, tom. L 
p. 41. 

[]c] See Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Eoman. tom. ii* p, 2^, 
tom. iii, p. SO.— Arm. dc la Chapelle, Biblioth. Angbise, 
tom. X. p. 105. — ^Mabillon, Prmfat. .ad Sme. v. Benediot p. 

53. , 

j These were called the Causas'Majores. 
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CENT, the productions of tibia age. Among the Latins 
PA^ II. or Remigius, bishop of Auxerre, continued 

V the exj^itioQ of the holy scriptures, which he had 
begun in the preceding century ; but his work is 
highly defective in various respects ; for he takes 
very litUe pains in explaining the literal sense of 
the words, and employs the wliole force of his 
fantastic genius in unfolding their pretended my- 
stical signitication, which he looked u]>on as 
infmitely more interesting than their plain and 
literal meaning. Besides, his exjdications are 
rarely the fruit of his own genius and invention, 
but are, generally speaking, mere compilations 
from ancient commentators. As to the Moral 
Observations of Odo upon the Book of Job 
they are transcribed from a work of Gregory the 
Great, wMch bears the same title. We mention 
no more; if, however, any are desirous of on 
ample account of those who were esteemed the 
principal commeutatm-s in this century, they will 
find it in a book wrote professedly upon this 
subject by Notkerus Balbulus. 

Thestateof VI. The scicnce of theology was absolutely 
ln™*i^^ais aliandoned in this century j nor did either Ihc 
in this cen. Greek or Latin chttv«;h furnish any writer who 
attempted to explain in a regular method the 
doctrines of Christianity. The Greeks were con- 
tented with the Works of Damascenus, and the 
Latins with those of Augustin and Gregory, who 
were now considered as the greatest doctora that 
had adorned the church. Some ailded to these 
the writings of venerable Bede and Rabanus Mau- 
rus* The important science of morals was still 
more neglected than that of theology in this 
fetched age, and was reduced to a certain num- 
her of diy and insipid homilies, and to the lives 
of the saints, which Simeon among the Greeks, 


Mmalia in Jobmn. 
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and Hubald, Odo, and Ste|>liett [cj, amiwigithe cent; 
Latins, had drawn up witira seducing elcMJoMiee ^ 
that covered the most impertinent fictions. Smdi 
was the miserable state of morals and theolo^ 
in this century; in which, as we may farther 
observe, there ^d not appear any defence of 
the Christian religion against its profes^d ene- 
mies. 

VII. The controversies between tlie Greek and The con- 
Latin churches, were now carried bn witli less^’^”^'* 
noise and impetuosity tbrni in the preceding cen-s>c Greek 
tury, on account of the troubles and calamities of ^wM!*!!" 
the times ; yet they were not entirely reduced to 
silence [of]. The writers therefore who affirm, 
that this mihappy schism was healed, and that the 
contending parties were really reconciled to each 
other for a certain space of time, have grossly 
mistaken the matter [e] ; though it be, indeed, 
true, that the tumults of the times produced now 
and then a cessation of these contests, and occa- 
sioned several truces, which insidiously concealed 
the bitterest enmity, and served often as a cover 
to the most treacherous designs. The Greeks 
were, moreover, divided among tbemsclves, and 
disputed with great warmth concerning the law- 
fulness of repeated [/] maniages, to which vio- 
lent contest the cause of Leo, sunramed the Philo- 
sopher, gave rise. This emperor having buried 
successively three wives without having bad by 
them any male issue, espoused a fourth, whoSe 

[<!] Bisilflp of Liege. 

[rf] Mich. Lcqulen, Dissert* u Damasct^iiicn de Processione 
Spiritus Sancti. sect. xiii. p* Ir? — Fred, fcjpanheiui, De Perpetua 
Dissensione Ecclesia^ Om'ntaL et Occidental, part IV, sect. vii. 
p. 5S9.. toin. ii. opp. 

[c] Leo Allatiiis, Dc Perpetua CoDsensioiie Ecclesiai Oiient. 
et Occident, lib, ii-^ciq). vii, viii. p. 600. 

^SST [/] Fourth maiTiap^es, our author undoubtedly mcans> 
since Kocoiid and tiiiid nu[>tiaL were allowed upon certain cou- 
diiibns. 
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CENT, name was Zoe Carbinopsina, and who was hewn 
X- the <?b8carity of a mean condition. As marriages 
repeated for the fourth time were held to be im- 
ijry-fc' unlawful by the Greek canons, Hicolas, 

the patriarch of Constantinople, suspended the 
emperor, upon this occasion, from the communion 
oS the church. Leo, incensed at this rigorous 
proceeding, deprived Nicolas of the patriarchal 
dignity, and raised Euthymhis to that high office, 
who, though he re-admitted the emperor to the 
bosom of the church, yet opposed the law which 
he had resolved to enact in order to render fourth 
marriages lawful. Upon this a schism, attended 
with the bitterest animosities, divided the clergy, 
one part of which declared for Nicolas, the other 
for Euthymius. Some time after this, Leo died, 
and was succeeded in the empire by Alexander, 
who deposed Euthymius, and restored Nicolas 
to his eminent rank in the church. No soonei* 
was this warm patriarch reinstated in his office, 
than he began to load the memory of the late 
emperor with the bitterest execrations and the 
most opprobrious invectives, and to maintain the 
unlawmlness of fouith marriages with the utmost 
obstinacy. In order to appease these tumults 
which poitended numberless calamities to the 
state, Constantine Porpbyrogeneta, the son of 
Leo, called together an asscunhly of the clergy at 
Constantinople in the year 920, in which fourth 
marriages were ab8<dutely prohibited, and mar- 
riages for the third time were permitted, on cer- 
tain conditions ; and thus the public tranquillity 
was restored 

Several other contests of like moment arose 
among the Greeks during this' century ; and they 

[p'] These facts are faitbfuljy colJected from Ceclrenus 
De Jure Giwo-Uoin. tom. p. 104, from Leo 
tJie Gmmniariari, Simeon the Ti-easuRn', and other writers of 
tfjc Byzantine hwtmy. 
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serve to convince us of the ignorance that J>re^ cent. 
vailed among that people, and of their Mind ve- ^ 
neration and zeal for the opinions of their an- 
eeistors. . 

CHAPTER IV. 

Conccmifuj 1M Rites and Ceremonies vsed. in the 
Church dming this Century. 

I. In order to have some notion of the load ofceremonie* 
ceremonies under which the Christian rdigion 
groaned during this superstitious age, we have 
only to cast an eye upon the acts of the various 
councils which were assembled in England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. The number of cere- 
monies increased in proportion to that of the 
saints, which multiplied from day to day ; for 
each new saintly patron had appropriated to his 
service a new festival, a new form of worship, a 
new round of religious rites 5 and the cleigy, 
notwithstanding their gros» stujpithty in other 
matters, discovered, in the creation of new cere- 
monies, a marvdlous fertility of invention, at- 
tended with the utmost dexterity and artifice. It 
is also to be observed, that a great part of these 
new rites derived their origin from the various 
errors which the barbarous nations had received 
from their ancestors, and still retained, eveh after 
their conversion to Christianity. The clergy, 
instead of extirpating these errors, either gave 
them a Christian aspect by inventing certain re- 
ligious rites to cover their deformity, or by ex- 
plaining them in a forced allegorical manner j and 
thus they were perpetuated in the church, and 
devoutly transmitted from age to age. We may 
also attribute a considerable number of the rites 
and institutions, that dishonoured religion in this 
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CENT, century, to foolish notions botli concerning tJie 
^ Supreme Being and departed saints; for they 
i ” i imagined that God was like the princes and great 
'f ones of the eartli, who are rendered propitious by 
costly presents, and are delighted with those 
cringing salutaticms, and other marks of venera- 
tion and homage, which they receive from their 
subjects i and they believed likewise, that departed 
spirits were agreeably aJBFected with the same kind 
of services. 

Festivals. U. The famous yearly festival that was cele- 
brated in remembrance of all departed souls, was 
instituted by the authority of Odilo, abbot of 
Clugni, and add^ to the Latin calendar towaids 
the conclusion of tins century [Z/]. Before this 
time, a custom had hem. introduced in many 
places of putting up prayers on certain days, for 
the souls that were confined in purgatory; but 
these prayers were made by each religious society, 
only for its own members, friends, and patrons. 
The pious zeal of Odilo could not be confined 
within such narrow limits ; and he therefore ex- 
tended the benefit of these prayers to all the souls 
that laboured under the pains and trials of puiga- 
tory [*■]. This pi'oceeding of Odilo was owing to 
the exhortations of a ceitaiu Sicilian hermit, who 
pretended to have learned, by an immediate 
revelation from heaven, that the prayei-s of the 
monks of Clugni would be effectual for the deli- 
verance of departed spirits fi’om the expiatory 
flamefi of a middle state [U], Accordingly this 


[A] In tbe yoar 998. 

[«] Soe Mabillon, Acta SS* Ord. Rencd. Sspc* vi. part I. p. 
584. vrltere tlic rnadet will find tJic IaIb of Odilo, witJi tine do* 
cro4J be isBiied forth for the instiiiition of tlii8,fi\«tivjil. 

[A] The late pontiff Benedict XI V, was artful enough to ob- 
serve a profound silence with respect to the superstitious and 
dishonourable origfin of this aiiniversju y festival, in his trealist? 
De lestis J. Clirisli, Maria*, et Sanc torum; lib. iii. (*ap. jcitil. 
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festival was, at first, celebrated only by the coii- cent. 
gregation of Qu^i : but having received aftef- 
wards the apfffobation of one of the Boman pon- 
tiflfe, it was, by his oi^er, kept with particular de- ^ 
votion in all the Latin churches. 

Til. The worship of the Vii^n Maiy, which, The office 
before this century, had been carried to a veryyj^Pj*'®'^ 
high degree of idolatry, received novr new acces- 
sions of solemnity and superstition. Towards the 
conclusion of this centuiy, a custom was intro- 
duced among the Latins of celebrating masses, and 
abstaining from flesh, in honour of the blessed 
Virgin, every Sabbath-day. After this was insti- 
tuted what the Latins called the lesser office, in 
hotiour of St. Mary, which was, in the follow- 
ing century, confirmed by Urban II. in the 
council of Clermont. There are also to be found institution 
in this age manifest indicatioas of the institution^*®^"' 
of the rosaiy and croivn of the Virgin, by which 
her worshippers were to reckon the number of 
prayers that they were to Offer to this new divi- 
nity ; for though some jdaoe the invention the 
Ilosary in tlm xiiith centmy, and attribute it to 
St. Dominic, yet this supposition is made without 
any foundation [/]. The Rosary consists in fifteen 
repetitions of the Lord’s prayer, and an hundred 
and fifty salutations of the blessed Virgin ; while 
the crown, according to the diflereirt opinions of 
the learnt concerning ftie a^e of the blessed 
Virgin, consists in six or seven rejietitions of the 
Lord’s prayer, and six or seven times ten saluta- 
tions, or Ave Marias. 


p. 67 L tom. X. opor. and liy his silence he has plainly lAiown td 
the world what he thought of this absuril festival. Ttiis in tioit 
the only mark of pru<lence and cunning that is to Ite found in die 
works of that famous pontiff. 

[/] This is demonstrated by Mabillon, PrBef, ad Acta SS. Ord. 
1^‘ued, SsBC. V, p. 5B, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Concerning the Divisions and Heresies that 
trovMed Gte Church during this Century. 

CENT. I. The profound ignorance and stupidity, that 
PAM II productive of so many evils in this century, 
\ ^ j had at least this advantage attending them, that 
they contributed mudh to the tranquillity of the 
bereHies church, and prevented the rise of new sects and 
continue, commotious of a religious kind. But though 
no new inventions were broached, the ancient 
errors still remained. The Nestorians and Mono- 
physites lived still under the Arabian government, 
where, however, they were much more rigomusly 
treated than in former times, and were often per- 
secuted with the utmost injustice and violence. 
But as some them excelled in medical know- 
ledge, which was highly esteemed among the Ara- 
bians, while others rendered themselves acceptable 
to the great, by the dexterous management of 
their domestic aifairs, as overseers and stewards, 
all this contributed to duuinish the violence of the 
storms that arose against them from time to time. 
The Pauli- II. The Manicheeatts or Paulicians, whose er- 
'*“*• rors have been already pointed out, gathered con- 
siderable strength in Thrace under the reign of 
John Tzimisces. A great part of this sect had 
been transported into this province, by the order 
of Constantine Copronymus, so early as the 
seventh century, to put an «ad to the troubles 
tmd tumults they had excited in the east ; but a 
still greater number of them were left behind, 
especially in Syria, and the adjacent countries. 
Hence it was, that Theodore, bishop of Antioch, 
from a pious apprehension of the danger to which 
his flo<^ lay exposed from the neighboui'hood of 
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such pernicious heretics, engaged the emperor, by cent. 
his ardent and importunate solicitations, to send 
a new colony of these Manichaeans from Syiia to 
Philippi From Thrace this restless and tur- 

bulent sect passed into Bulgaria and Sdaveniti, 
where they raided under the jurisdiction of their 
own pontiff, or patriarch, until the time of the 
council of Basil, *• e. until the fifteenth century. 

From Bulgaria the Pauliciahs removed to Italy, 
and spreading themselves from thence through, the 
other provinces of Europe, they became extremely 
troublesome to the Ri^an pontiffs upon many 
occasions 

III. In the very last year of this century arose Troubles 
a certain teacher, whose name was Leutard, who 
lived at Vertus, in the diocese of Chalons, and, in 
a shoil. time, drew after him a considerable num> 
her of disciples. This new doctor could not bear 
the supemtitious worship of imi^es y which he is 
said to have oj)posed with the utmoik vehemence, 
and even to have broke in pieces an image of 
Christ, which he found in a church where he 
went to perform his devotions. He* moreover, 
exclaimed with the greatest warmth against pay- 
ing tythes to the priests, and in several other re- 
spects showed that he was no (xirdial friend to 
the sacerdotal order. But that which showed 
evidently that he was a dangerous fanatic, was bis 
affirming that in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment there was a manifest mixture of truth and 
falsehood. Gebouin, bishop of Chahms, exaifiined 
the pretensions which this man made to divine in- 
spiration, and exposed his extravagance to the 
view of the public* whom he had so artfully se- 


Jo. ZoBaras, Aniial. lib. xvii. p. 209. edit. Paris, p. .164. 
edit. Venet. 

w It i« extremely probable, as we have already had occasion 
to observe, that tlie remains of this sect are still to be found in 
Bulgaria. 
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CENT, duced : upon which he threw himself into a well, 
II. ended his days, as many fanatics have done 
^ after him [o]. It is highly probable, that this up- 
start doctor tai^ht many other absurd notions be- 
sides those which we have now mentioned, and 
that, after his death, his disciples made a part of 
the sect tliat was afterwards known in France 
under the name of the Aibigenses, and which is 
said to have adopted the Manichjean erroiw. 

The An- IV. There were yet subsisting some remains of 
the sect of the Arians in several parts of Italy, 
and particularly in the territory of Padua ; but 
Ratherius, bishop of Verona, had a still more 
enormous heresy to combat in the system of the 
Anthropomorphites, -which was revived in the 
year 989. In the district of Vicenza, a consider- 
able number, not only of the illiterate multitude, 
but also of the sacerdotal order, fell into that most 
absurd and extravagant notion, that the Deity 
was clothed with a human form, and seated, like 
an earthly monarch, upon a throne of gold, and 
that his angelic ministers were men arrayed in 
white garments, and funiished with wings, to 
render them more expeditious in executing tlieir 
sovereign’s orders. This monstrous error nail ap- 
pem- less astonishing, when we consider that tJie 
stupid and illiterate multitude had constantly be- 
fore their eyes, in all the churches, the Supreme 
Being and his angels represented in pictures and 
images with the human figure. 

T^e superstition of another set of blinded 
wretches, mentioned also by Ratherius, was yet 
more unaccountable and absurd than that of 
the Anthropomorphites ; for they imagined that 
every Monday, mass was performed in heaven by 
St. Michael in the presence of God ; and hence 


All this is rclatetl by Glaber Kadulplius, Hist. Kb. ii. 

cap. xL 
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on that day they resorted in crowds to all the 
churches Which were dedicated to that hijghly 
honoured saint It is more than pircd)able, 
that the avarice of the priests, who officiate in 
the church of St. Michael, was the real sotiroe of 
this extravagant fancy j and that in this, as in 
many other cases, a rapacious clergy took advan* 
tage of the credulity t)f the people, and made 
them believe M'hafever they thought would c<m- 
tribute to augment the opulence of the church. 

[/>] Ratherii Epist. Synodica in Dadierii Spicilegio Script. 
Vctpr. tom. ii. p. 294.— St^lD^us Gembkc. Chrond.. ad a. 
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PART I. 

TItK EXTERNAL HISTORV OF THE CHURCMr 


CHAPTER I. 

Covwernmg tlte JProspmnts Events witich hap- 
pened to tlte Church during this Century, 

t!ENT. I. In the frtTK^ding century some faint notions 
PART I. Chrisiiaii religion, i^me scattered rays of 

V r * that divine light which it administers to moilals, 
Christianity^**^ been received among the Hungarians, Danes, 
propagated. Poles, and Russians; but the rude and savage 
spirit . of these nations, togjether with their de- 
plorajbte/i^orauce and their violent attachment 
to the jyas^titions of tl>eir ancestors, rendered 
their conversion to Christianity a work of 
great difficulty, and which could not be accom- 
plished all of a sudden. The zeal, however, with 
which this important work was carried on, did 
much honour to the piety of the princes and go- 
vernors of these unpolished countries, who united 
their indnehce with the labours of the learned men 
M'hom they had inyited into their dominions, to 
open the eyes of their subjects upon the truth [o]. 

fa"] For an account of the Poles, Russians, and Hungarians, 
see Honiualdi Vita in Actb Sanctor. tom. ii. Februar, p. 113, 
114. 117. 
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Jn Tartary [&], and the adjacent coontrieB, the cent. 
zeal and diligence of the l^estodahs gained nver 
daily vast numbers to the profe^ion of Chrislia- 
nity. It appears ^so evident filtotn multitude 
of unexceptionable testimonies, that metropolitan 
prelates, with a great number of inferior bishops 
under tlieir jurisdiction, were established at this 
time in the provinces of Oasgar, Nuacheta, Tur- 
kestan, Genda, and Tangut [c] ; from which we 
may conclude, that, in this and the following cen* 
tury, there was a prodigious number of Christians 
iti those very countries whiijh are at present over- 
run with Mahometanism and idolatry. All* these 
Christians were undoubtedly Nestorians, and lived 
under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of that sect, 
who resided in Chaldea. 

II. Among the European nations that lay yet nieconver. 

sion of cer- 
tain nations 

[A] Tartary is taken here in its i^t comprehensive sense ; 
for between the inhabitants of Tartary, , property so called^ and 
the CalnnicB, Mogots, and the of iWigut^ there is a 

manifest difference* 

[c] Marcus PauL Venetua De Regiombna Onentailbus, lib.i. 
cap. B8. 40. 45. 47, 4B, 40. 6^, 63| 64* lib* ;ii« cap* 39* — Euseb. 

Penaudot, Andennes Relations des jm^i^ et de la Chine, p. 

420.-^}di. Simon. Assemanni Biblloth. Onent. Vatican, tom. 
ill. part II. p. 602, &c. Tlie successful prejxagation of the gos- 
pel, by the ministiy of the Nesmiians, in and 

the neighbouring ptwinces, is a mest Important .^event, and every 
way w'ortby tp employ the researdbes and the pen of some able 
writer, well acquainted with oriental history, tt must, indeed, 
l>e acknowledged, th4t, if this Subject be important, it is also dif- 
ficult on many accounts. It was attempted; however, notwitli- 
standing its difficulty, by the mmt leatned Theoph* Sigifred. 

Bayer, who had coHec^d a great ^uaatity of materials relative 
to this interesting branch of tlie history of Christianity, both 
from the works that have been published upon Ais subject, and 
from manuscripts that He yet concealed in the cabinets of the 
curious. But, unhappily for the republic of letters, the death of 
that excellent man interrupted hm labours, and preyented him 
from executing a design, wdiich was worthy of his Stifsisrior abi- 
lities, and his Well known zeal for the interests of rel%idu. 

F F 2 
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CENT, grovelling in their native darkness and supersti- 
tion, were the Sclavonlaha, the Obotiiti {d '], the 
Venedi,[«3, and tlie Pmssians, whose conversion 
'' had been attempted, bid: with little or no snc- 
oesa, by certain iniesionaries, from whoso piety 
mid. zeal better fniits in%ht have been expected. 
Towards the eonehision of tlie preceding centui-y, 
Adalbeti^ bishop of Prague, had endeavoured 
to instil into the minds of the fierce and savage 
Prussians, the salutary doctrines of the gospel ; 
but he perished in the fruitless attempt, and re- 
ceived, in the year 9fX5, from the murdering 
lance of Siggo, a pa^n priest, the crown of 
martyrchim [/}• Boleslaus, king of Poland, re- 
venged the death of this pious apostle by enter- 
ing into a bloody war with the Prussians, and he 
obtained by the force of penal laws and erf a vic- 
torious army, what Adalbert could not effect by 
ejihovtation and argument He di-agooued 
this savage people into the Cliristian churwi ; yet 
berides this vioWt method of conversion, others 
of a more gentle kind were certainly practised by 
the attendance of Boleslaus, who seconded tlie 
military arguments of tlipir prince, by the more 
persoarive influence of admonition and instruc- 
tion, A ceitoin ecclesiastic of illustrious birth, 
whose name was Boniface, and who was one Of 
the disciples of St. Romuald, undertook the con- 
version of Uie Prussians, and was succeeded in this 

The Ohotiiti were & great and powerful branch of 
tke wiiase kings rm<le4 in th« country of M«»cklen- 

kurglH aiid wbofio doinmtion cxten<ind along tbo co«stA of the 
Baltic %itn T^tsx Ptmein Pomomnia totha Ducky of Hol> 
stein. ; . ’ 

dwelt? upon tl»e banks of the Wotssell, 
or Vistula, in, wliat is at |>resem called, the Palatinate of Ma- 
lienbur^ 

[/] Hee the Ac«fca Sanctor* ad d. xxtii. Apnlia, p* 

[^3 Solignattj Hist* Pologne, tom. L p* 133. 
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pioas enterprise by Bruno [A], who set .out fifom cEiftt. 
Germany with a company of eighteen persons, . 
who had entered with zeal into the same lauddWe 
design. These were, however, all barbarously ’ 
massacred by the fierce and cruel Prussians, mid 
neither the vigorous efforts of Boleslaus, nor of 
the succeeding kings of Poland, co>dd engage this 
rude and inflexible nation to abandon totaUy the 
idolatry of their ancestors £e]. 

III. Sicily had been groaning under the domi- tiw sara. 
nion of the Saracens since the ninth coptury ; 
nor liad the repeated atten^pts of the Greeks ana ° 
Latins to dispossess them of that rich and fertile 
country, been hitheito crowned with the desired 
success. But in this century the face of affairs 
changed entirely in that island ; for in the year 
105<}, Robert Guiscard, who, had formed a settle- 
ment in Italy, at the head of a Norman tnlony, 
and was afterwards created duke of Apulia, en- 
couraged by the exhortations of the Roman pon- 
tiff Nicolas 11 . and seconded by the assistance 
of his brother Roger, attacked with the greatest 
vigour and intrepidity the Saracens in Sicily ; nor 
did this latter sheathe the victorious sword before 
he had rendered himself master of that island, and 
(jleared it absolutely of its former tyrants. As 
soon as this great W'ork was accomplished, which 
was not before the year 1090, Count Roger not 
only restored ,to its former glory and lustre the 

Igp*" {ft} FJpury (lifFers from Dr. Moslieim in his aceount of 
llniiio, in two points. Firsts be maintaiiiH, tliat Boniface and 
Bruno were one and the same person, and liore lie is manifestly 
in the riefht; but he maintains farther, that lie suffered martyr- 
dom in iluasia, in whudi he is evidently mistaken. It is proper 
farther to admonish the reader to distinguish carefully the Bruno 
hero mentioned, from a monk of the same name, who founded 
tlie order of the Carthusians. 

Ant. Pagi Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad annum lOOB, 

|i. 97. — Clirist. HartkntKh’s Eccfesiastici,! Hktoiy nf Prussia, 
book 1. ch. i. p. P2. 
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CENT. Christiao rdigion, which l»ad been almost totally 
extinguished under the Saracen yoke, but also esta- 
i j 'j Wished bishoprics, founded monasteries, erected 
magnificent churches throughout that province, 
and bestowed upon the clergy those immense 
revenues and those distinguished honours which 
they still enjoy It is in the privileges con- 
ferred upon this valiant chief, that we find the 
origin of that supreme authority in matters of re- 
ligion, which is still vested in the kings of Siisily, 
within the limits of their own territories, and 
which is known by the name of the Sicilian mo- 
narchy ; for the Roman pontiff Urban 11. is said 
to have granted, A. D. 1097> by a special diploma, 
to Roger and his successors, the title, authority, 
and prerogatives of hereditary legates of the apos- 
tolic see. The court of Rome affirms, that this 
diploma is not authentic ; and hence those wann 
contentions, about the spiritual suprcniucy, that 
have arisen even in omr times between the bi8ho}»s 
of Rome and the kings of Sicily. The successors 
of Roger governed that island, under the title of 
dukes, until the twelfth century, when it was 
erected into a kingdom [/]. 

Expedi- IV. Tlie Roman pontiffs, from the time of 
Sylvester II. had been forming plans for extend- 
the ^rn. ing the limits of the church in Asia, and espe- 
daily for driving tlie Mahometans out of Pa- 
lestine ; hot the troubles in which Europe was so 
long involved prevented the execution of these 
arduous designs. Gregory VII. the most enter- 
prising and audacious pontiff that ever sat in tlie 
apostolic chair, animated and inflamed by the 
repeated complaints which the Asiatic Christians 


See Burigni, Histoire Generate dc la Sicite, tons. i. p. 

S86. 

[/j Sec Baronii Liber de Monarebia SiciJine, tom. xi. AnuaL 
as also Du Pin, Traite de la Momtrcbte Sicilienne. 
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made of tlie cruelty of the S^r^ns, x^solv^ to csnt. 
undertake in person a holy, war' foi;; the. di^v®r- 
ance of the chnroh, and upwaids of fifty l^opf^d 
men were already mustered to follow hhn ip this, 
bold expedition [w]. But his quarrel with the 
emperor Henry IV. of which we shall have oc- 
casion to speak herejifter, and other unforeseen 
occurrences, obliged him to lay aside his intended 
invasion of the holy land. The project, however, 
was renewed towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, by the enthusiastic zeal of an inhabitant of 
Amiens, who was known by the name of Peter 
the Hermit, and who suggested to the Boman 
pontiff Urban 11. the means of accomplishing 
wliat had been unluckily suspended. This famous 
hermit, in a voyiige which he had made through 
Palestine, A. D. 1(.)93, had observed with inex- 
pressible anguish, the vexatiomf and persecutions, 
which the Christians who visited the holy places 
suffered from the barbarous and tyrannic Saracens. 
Inflamed, therefore, with a holy indignation and 
a furious zeal, which he looked upon as the effects 
of a divine impulse, he implored the succours of 
Syiiieon, patriarch of Constantinople, and Urban 
II. but without effect. Far from being discou- 
raged by this, he renewed his efforts with the 
utmost vigour, went through all the countries of 
Europe sounding the alarm of a holy war against 
the infidel nations, and exhorting all Christian 
pimpes to draw the sword against the tyrants of 
P$^tiue ; nor did he stop here ; but with a view 
to engine the superstitious and ignorant multi- 
tude in his cause, he carried about with him a 
letter, which he said was written in heaven, and 
addressed firom thence to all true Christians, to 
animate their zeal for the deliverance of their 

[mj Gre^oiii VII. Epist. lib. ii. p. 3. k Harduini Conciliio, 
toin. vi. pai't I. p. 1285. 
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CBMJT. brethreai, who groaned under the oppressive buiv 
then of ft Mahometan yoke [»]. 

V, Wb©n Urban II, saw the way prepared by 
the exhm^tatious of the herpah who had put the 
grwB^^thespirits of till© people every where in a ferment, and 
holy war. kindled In tlieip breasts a vehement «eal for 
that holy esh^age which the chuioh had been 
m©ditating so long, he assemlded a grand and 
numerous cohnoil at Placentia, A. D. 1095, and 
recommended warmly, for the first time, the sa- 
cred expedition aguinst the infidel Saracens [o]. 
This arduous enterprise was far from being ap- 
proved of by tlie greatest part of this numerous 
assembly, notwithstanding the presence of the 
emperor’s legates, who, in tlieir master’s name, re- 
presented most pathetically how necessary it was 
to set limits to the power of the victorious Tmks, 
whose authority and dominion increased from day 
to day. The pontiff’s proposal was, however, re- 
newed with the same zeal, and with the desired 
success, some, time after this, in the council 
assemlded at Oermont, where Urban was pre- 
sent. The pompous and pathetic speech which 
bo delivered upon this occasion made a deep and 
powerfiil impression upon the minds of the French, 
whose natural character renders them much su- 
perior to the Italians in encountering difficulties, 
fadug dftug©v> mtd attempting the oxecuttim of 
the most perilous designs. So tlrnt an innuniiei- 
abl© multHude, composed of all ranks and b||psrs 

[w] *Iti8 i^umstfUQce is mentioned by tlie abbat Dodechi-* 
nus, in his Continuat. Chroniri Mariani Scoti Scriptor. Genna- 
Bicar. Jo Hatoirii^ tom. i. p. 469*. For an acc^ount of Peter, see 
I>ii Fresna^ Notea ad Annie Comnenie Alaxladem, p. 79. edit. 
Venet. 

I®* [a] This council was the most numerous of any that 
had been hitherto asBembled, imd was, on that account, held 
in tlie open ^elds. Tiiore were present at it two hundred bi- 
shops, four thou^aiid ecdlissjiastica» and tln'oe hundared Uiuusand 
kyineiu 
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in the nation, offered tliemselveis as volunteers in cent. 
tins sacred expedition This numerous hc^ 
was looked upon as fomiidable in the hi^i^t 4e- 
gree, and equal to the most glorious entei’fuisee ^ '' 
and exploits, wlnle, in reality, it was no more 
than an unwieldy body without life and vigour, 
and was weak and contemptible in every respect. 

This will appear sufficiently evident, when we 
consider that this army was a motley assemblage of 
monks, prostitutes, artists, labourers, lazy trades- 
men, merchants, boys, girls, slaves, malefactors, 
and profligate debauchees, and lliat it was prin- 
cipally composed of the lowest dregs of the multi- 
tude, who were animated solely by the prospect 
of spoil and plunder, and hoped to make their for- 
tunes by this holy campaign. livery one will per- 
ceive how little either discipline, counsel, or for- 
titude wercvto be' expected from such a miserable 
nibble. This expedition was distinguished, in 
the French language, by the name of a croisade, 
and all who embaihed in it were called croises, or 
(iross-bearers ; not only because the end of this 
holy war was to wrest the cross of Christ out of 
the hands of the infidels, hut also on account of the 
* consecrated cross of various colours, which every 
soldier wore upon his right shoulder Q/]. 

V I. In consequence of these grand preparations, xbc inv 
oight hundred thousand men, in sejiarate bodies, ^ 
and under different comniandei’s, set out for Con- 
stantinople, in the year lOJlSj that having re- 

[/}] Ruiiiart, in Vita Urbaui II. sect, ccxxv. p. 

299. 240. 272. 274. 282. 296. tom. iii. opp. posthum. — J. Ma- 
billuni et Tlieod. liiiinarti, Jo. Haniuhu, CoucUior. tom. iKi. pan 
II. p. 1726. — Baronius, Aunah Ecd. tom. xi. ad a. 1095. n. 
xxxii. p. 648. 

[^] See Abrah. Bzovius, Contiiiuat. Amial. Baronii, torn. xv. 
ad a. 1410. n. ix. p. 322. edit. Colon. T/Enfiint, Hktoire du 
Condle de Fists toiii. ii. lib. v. p. 60. — ^The writers who have 
treated of this holy war are mentioned by Jo. Alb. FabrtciuSy 
ill bis Lux Evan^elii toto orbe exorietis, cap. xxx. p. 518. 
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CENT, ceivcd there both assistance and direction from 
Alexis Comnenius the Grecian emperor, they 
might pursue their march into Asia. One of 
principal divisions of this enormous body was 
led on by Peter the Hermit, the author and fo- 
menter of the war, who was girded wth a rope, 
and continued to appear with all the marks of 
an austere solitary. This first division, in their 
march through Hungary and Thrace, committed 
the most flagitious crimes, which so incensed the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they 
passed, particularly those of Hungary and Turco- 
mania, that they rose up in arms and massacred 
the greatest part of them. A like fate attended 
several other divisions of the same amiy, who, 
under the conduct of weak and unskilful chiers, 
wandered about like an undisciplined hand of 
robbers, plundering the cities that lay in their 
way, and spreading misery and desolation where- 
ever they came. The armies that were- headed 
by illustrious commanders, distinguished by their 
birth and their military endowments, arrived more 
happily at the capital of the Grecian <'inpire. 
That which was commanded by Godfrtw of 
Bouillon, duke of Loirain, who deserves a pla(;e 
among the greatest heroes, whether of ancient 
or modem times [r], and, by his brother Baldwin, 
was composed of eighty thousand well chosen 
troops, horse and foot £«], and directed its march 


[r] Til© 'Benedictine monks have given an ample account of 
this magnanimous chief, whose chftmcter was a hiight assemblage 
of all Christian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their Histoire Litte- 
raire de la Fmnce, torn, viii. p- 598. 

ITje engaging and illiistiious virtues of Godfrey had 
drawn from all parts a prodigious nuirthef of volunteers, who were 
ambitious to fight under his standards. This enormous multitude 
perplexed, howevcy*, the valiant chief, who, on that account, di- 
vided it into several bodies, and finding in Peter the H(;rmit the 
same ambitious and inilitai-y spirit that had prevailed in him be- 
fore his retreat from the world, declared him the general of the 
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through Gfermany and Hungary. Another, which cent. 
was headed by Raimond, earl of Toulouse, passed 
through the Sclavonian territories. Robert, ^earf 
of Flanders, Robert, duke of Normandy Hugo, 

brother to Philip L king of France, einbarked 
their respective forces in a fleet which was as- 
sembled at Brundisi and Tarento, from whence 
they were transported to Durazzo or Dyrrachium, 
as it was anciently Cidled. These armies were 
followed by Boemond, duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, at the head of a chosen and numerous body 
of valiant Normans. 

VII. This array was the greatest, and, in out- 
ward appearance, the most formidable, that had 
been known in the raeanory of man ; and though 
before its arrival at Constantinople, it was dimi- 
nished considerably by the difficulties and opposi- 
tions it had met with on the way ; yet such as it 
was, it made the Grecian emperor tremble, and 
filled his mind mtb the most anxious and terrible 
apprehensions of some secret design against his do- 
minions. His fears, however, were dispelled, when 
he saw these legions pass the streigbts of Galli- 
polis, and direct their march towards Bithynia[tt]. 


fn-sl division, which was detached from tl>e rest, and ordered to 
inarch iinmediately to Constantinople. By this means Goilfrey 
ritl of thtj dregs of that astoni^hiiig multitude which Hocked 
to his cain]>. Father Maiinhourg, notwithstanding his immoderate 
zeal for tlie holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables him to 
represent it in the most favourable points of view, acknowledges 
frankly, tliat the first divisions of ibis prodigious army committed 
the most abominable enormities in the countries thi'ough which they 
passed, and that there was no kind of insolence, injustice, impurity, 
iiarharity, and violence of which they were not guilty. Nothing 
pi.Thaps in the annals of history can equal die flagitious deeds of 
this infernal rahlile. See particularly Maimbourg, Hist, des Croi- 
sades, tom. i. livre i. p. 57,, 58, 39, 60, 61, 62- 2d ed. in i2mo» 
[jf] Eldest son of William the Conqueror- 
1^” f ?/] Our author, for the sake of brevity, passes over the 
contests aiid jealousies that subsisted lietween the chief of the 
crusade and the Grecian emperor. The chaaract^'r of the 
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c^NT. The first successful enterprise [w] that was 
foitned against the Infidels, was the siege of Nice, 
capital of Bithynia, which was taken in the 
^ year 1097 ; from thence the victorions army pro- 
ceeded into Syria, and in the following year sub- 
dued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, was 
granted, by the assembled chiefs, to Boemond, 
duke of Apulia. Edessa fell next into the hands 
of the victors, and became the property of Bald- 
win, brother to Godfrey of Bouillon. The con- 
quest of .lerusalem, which, after a siege of five 
weeks, subniitted to tlieir arms in the year 1099, 
seemed to crown their expedition with the desired 
success. In this city were laid the Ibuiidations of 
a new kingdom, at the head of which was plain'd 
the famous Godfrey, whom the army saluted king 
of .Jerusalem with an unanimons voice. 

But this illustrious hero, wliose other eminent 
qualities were adorned with the greatest modesty, 
refused that high title [ar], though he govenied 


latter is difTerently painted l)y different historians. The warm 
defenders of the cruHade rejax^beni him as a most i^rfidioiis 
prince, who, under the slmw of friendship and xeal, aimetl at 
nolhinp^ less , than the desirnction of C/otlfn^y'.s army. Others 
consider him as a wiscj prodent politician, wlm, by artifice and 
stratagem, warded off the danger he hati reason to appnffiend 
fnim these formidable lepoiis that passed throtig:h his domi- 
nions ; and part of which, particularly tht^ amiy comniand<*d by 
I^eter the Hermit, ravaged his mo.‘<t fruitful territories in tbo 
most Imrbarotis manner, and pillaged and ]>lui)iderefl even the 
suburbs of the capital of the empire. The truth of the matter is, 
that if Alexis cannot be vindicated from tlie drat^e of perfidy, 
the holy warriors are, on the otlier band, chargeable with many 
arts of brutality and injustice. See Maimbourg, Histoire des 
Croisades, livre i. et ii. 

\jta'] Before tlie arrival of Ciodfrey in Asia, the army, 
or rather rabble, commamled by Peter the Hermit in such 
a ridiculous manner as might he ex|>ected from a wroiig- 
h«*a(led monk, was defttaled ami cut to pieces by tbe young 
Sollman. 

All the bistoriaiis, who write concerning this holy 
war, applaud the answer which Godfrey ititurned to the offer 
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Jerusalem with tlmt valour, equity, aiMi prudence cent. 
lliat have reutlered liis name immortaL Having' ^ 
clioseii a small army to support him in his new v ^ ‘j 
dignity, he permitted the rest of tlie troops to re- 
turn into Europe. He did not, however, enjoy 
long the fniits of a victory, in which his heroic 
valour had been so gloriously displayed, but died 
about a year* after the conquest of Jerusalem, 
leaving his dominions to his brother Baldwin, 

})rince of -Edessa, who assumed the title of king 
without the least hesitation. 

VIII. If we examine the motives that engaged pc mo. 
the Roman pontiffs, and particularly Urban H. cnga^Ii'iile 
to kindle this holy war, which in its progress and wshops or 
issue was so detrimental to almost all the <50un- pri^”c» 
tries of Europe, we shall probably be persuaded of Eu«»pe 
that its origui is to he derived from the eoiTupt'",^'®*"*^ 
notions of religion, which prevailed in these bar- 
biinms limes. It Avas thought inconsistent with 
the duty and character of Christians, to suffer that 
land, tliat was blessed with the ministry, distin- 
guished by llic nurac](?s, and consecTated by the 
blood of the Saviour of men, to remain under the 
dominion of his most inveterate enemies. It w^as 
also lookerl upon as a very important branch of true 
piety to visit the holy places in Palestine ; which 
pilgrimages, however, wtre extremely dangerous, 
whilt! the despotic Saracens were in possession of 
that country. Nor is it to be denied, that these 
motives of a religious kind were accompanied and 
rendered more effe(5tual by an anxioUsapprehension 
oftbc'growingpoAveroftlieTurks, who had already 
subdued the greatest part of the Grecian empire. 


that was made him of a crown of gold, as a mark at his aeces- 
»ion to the throne of Jerusalem ; tlie answer was, that “ he oonkt 
not hear the tlionghts of M'earing a crown of gold in tW city, 
wlwre the King of kings had bet‘« crowned with thorna.” This 
answer was suhlliiie in tlie eleventh century. 
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CENT, and might soon carr)' into Europe, and more par- 
pAHT I Italy, tlieir victorious arms. 

' f j There are, it must Ih^ confessed, several learned 
men who have accounted otherwise lor this pious, 
or rather fanatical expedition. Tlu'v iujagine that 
the Roman jamtifis recomna'iided this sacred 
campaign with a view to augment tlieir own au- 
tliority, and to weaken the power of the Latin 
emperors and princes ■, and that tliese priiutes 
countenanced and enconraged it in hopes of get- 
ting rid, hy that means, of tlx'ir more po^verful 
and warlik(‘ vassals, and of heooming masters of 
their lands and possessions [y]. Those conjectures. 


[yj The part of this hypothesis tliat relates to the viiors of 
the Homan pontifin han bc^pii adoptwl as an iimhmbtpd truih, not 
only by many protastant historians, but «1ho by ‘^‘"vprai wjitt^rs 
of the Homan roiumiinion* 8t'e Beiied. Aeeoltiis. De Ibdlo 
Sacro in Inhdeles, lib. i. p. IG — Basnage, Histoiit* 

Heformees, tom. i, periode v. p. 23i) — VoiTot, Histoire des 
Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. Hvit ill. }>. ;J02. ‘?(KS. Umm iv. jt, 
428. — Baillet, des du VIII. aver, 

Philippe le Bel, p. 'JG — -irli'^toirti dti nrfiit Ert'l - iastu|ue Fran- 
cois, tom. i. p. 29ii. 299. 'j'o sin b, er. fis consider m«t- 

ters attentively, the* hypovhr.Nis \tiil Hp])C'dr drsiitute td' any stdid 
foundation. CertiUJt it i\ that t);« Roiniiii pojuiG*^ roubl uevtu* 
have either foreM'‘'n. ot- iruiigtMod that ho iimny Eiuoiieaa 
pnrices, and kucIj pirdiojoas nmluiinleK of projdc. wotild taKti 
aniLS again.st the infidels ainl inu' PnlesliiH* ; nor could 

they be assured beforeliantl- iJon #‘\|)edition would te nd to 
the advancement of their opulence and authority- For all the 
accessions of influence and wealth, which the Roman poutifls 
and the, clergy in general derived from tbese holy wars, were of 
a much later date than tlieir first origin, and were acquired hy 
degrees, rather by Jm ky l)its. than by deep laid schemes ; and 
tijis alone is suflicit nl to show, that the bishopH of Home, in 
fonning tlie plan, and exhorting to the prosecution of these wars, 
had no thoughts of extending thereby the limits of their au- 
tlmrity. We may add to this consideration, another of no ]f‘sN 
weight in the matter before us, and that is, tlie general opinirm 
which prevailed at this time, both among the clergy and the peo- 
ple, that the conquest of Palestine w^oidd he finished in a nliort 
time, in a single campaign ; that the Divine Providence would 
interpose, in a miraculous manner, to accomplish the ruin of the 
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however j»laiisibl(‘ in appearance, are still no more cent. 
than conjectures. The Inifh of the matter seems 
to be this j that the Roman pontiffs and' the Eu- 

infidftls; and that, after llie takiiig: of Jerusaletn, the greatest 
part of the Etiropean princes would return home with their 
troops, which last circumstance was hy no means favourable to 
tlic views whicli the poniilfs are supposed to have fonned of in- 
creasing their opulence and ejttendiiig their dominion. Of all the 
conjectures tliat have been entertained upon this subject, the 
most iriiprohahlt' and groundless is that which supposes that 
Urban 11. recommended, with such ardour, this expedition into 
ralestine, with a view to weaken the pow'^er of the emperor 
Henry IV, with whom he had a violent dispute concerning jJm 
investiture <rf bishops. They who adopt tliis conjectuwi must he 
litth* acqu}iii!f<*d with tho history »»f these times; or at least they 
foruet, that the first armies that marched into Palestine against 
the infidels were chiefly composed of Franks and Normans, and 
that the Germans, wijo ^vere the enemies pf Urban H, vi^ere, in 
lh(‘ lieginuing, extremely averse to tins sacred expedition. Mai*y 
other considerations might Im* added here to illustrate this mat- 
ter, which, for the sake of brevity, I pass in silence- 

That pai-t of the hyqiothesls, which relates to the kings and 
jM-inces of Euro^^a. mid supposes that they coantenanced the holy 
.ir to get rid of their po\v<‘rfui vassals, is as groundless as the 
otlier, wliich e have been now refuting, li is, indeed, adopted 
by several emiuent Avriters, such as Venot (Hist, de Malthe, 
iivre iii, p. UoulainvillierH, and others, who pretend to a 

superior and unconumm insight into the policy of these remote 
ages. The reasons, however, which these great men employed to 
su}>port tlieir opinion, may he, jill comprelieniled in tliis single ar- 
gnmenl, viz* “ Many kings, cQjiecially among the Franks, be- 
came more opulent and poiverful by tlie number of their vassals, 
who lost their lives and fortunes in this holy war; therefore, 
these princes not only permitted, hut warmly countenanced the 
prosecution of this war from selfish and ambitious principles.’’ 

The weakness of this c’onclusion must strike every one at first 
sight, We are wonderfully prone to attribute both to the 11 o- 
nmii pontiflH, and the princes of this barbarous age, much more 
sagacity and cunning tlian Uiey really possessed ; and we deduce 
fnirn tlie events, the principles and views of the actors, which is 
a defective and uncertain manner of reasoning. With respect to 
the Rommi pontiffs, it aj)pears most probable that their immense 
opulence and authority were acquired, ratlier hy their improving 
dexterously the opportunities that were offered them, than by tlie 
schemes they formed for extending their dominion, or filling tlieir 
cortlu-H, 
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ropean princes were engaged at first in these cru- 
sade,s by a principle of superstition only^ but 
when, in process <m time, they learned by experi- 
ence, that these holy wars contributed much to 
increase their opulence and to extend their autho- 
rity, by sacrificing their wealthy and povrerful ri- 
vals, then new motives were presented to encou- 
rage these sacred exjieditions into Palestine, and 
ambition and avarice seconded and enforced the 


dictates of fanaticism and superstition. 

Its unhappy IX. Witliout determining any thing concerning 
“"’*3®2^the justice or injustice of these holy wars. 


irinuiuer- 


alile evils I do not pretend to decide the question concerning the 

lawfulnoss of the enmdes; a question which, when it is con- 
sidered with attention and impartiality, will appear not only 
extremely didicult, hut afw highly doubtful. It is, howtjver, 
proper to inform the reader, that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries die justice of dus holy war was called in question, 
and wannly disputed among CJiriRtiatis. The Waldenses anci 
AlbigOBses, who wort" distinguished by the namii of Cathari, 
or Puritans, considered these expeditions ir^to Palostino as 
absolutely unlawful- The reasons they allege<l were collected 
an<l combated by h’raucis Mom^ta, a Dominican friai* of the 
diirteenth century, in a book entitled Suinma contra CatharoH 
et Wahlenses, lib. v. cap. xiii. p. o3L which was published 
Home years ago at Pome, by iricliini. But neither the ob- 
jections of the Walder.ses, nor tlic answetM of Moneta, were 
at all remarkable for their weight and solidity, as will a}>))ear 
evidently from the followbig evample. Tire banner objected 
tt) the holy war the words of St. I^aul, 1 ("or. x. 32 , (iive 
none offen**e, neither to the Jetvs nor to the Gentiles.” By 
the Gentiles, said they, are to be undt^rstood the Saracens. 
And therefore the European Chris tiariH are to abstain from 
making war upon the Siuacens, lest they give offence to the 
CJentiles. We shall give Moneta’s answer to tliis argument 
in his own wonls : “ We read, {says he), Gen. xii. 7 , that 
(rod said unto Abraham, Unto thy seed will I give this 
land: Now wc (ChriKtians who dwell in Europe) are the 
seed of Abraham, as the apostle affirms, Galat. Hi. 29. 
I'herefore we are heirs of tlie promise, and tlie holy land is 
given to us by the covenant as pur lawful possession . From 
all which it appears, that it is the duty of civil and temporal 
rulers to use their most zealous efforts to put us in possessiem 
of the promised land, while it i.-, at the same time, inrum- 
bent upon the church an<l its ministers to exhort tliese rulers 
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we may boldly affinn, that they were highly pre- ceht. 
judicial both to the cause of religion* ami to the 
civil interest® of mankind ; and that, in Europe. 
more especially, they were fruitful of innumerable ^ 
evils and calamities, whose effects are yet perceiv* 
able in our times. The European nations were 
deprived of the greidest part of their inhabitaats 
by these ill-judged expeditions ; immense sums of 
money were exported into Asia for die support 

in the most ur|^nt manner to tl^e performance of their duty. 

A rare wpiment this truly! but lot us hear him out : ** The 
church has no design to injure or slaughter the Saracens, nor is 
such tlu) intenrion ^ the Christian princes engaged in this war. 

Yet t>ie hlood of the infidels mi»t of necessity sbed« if they 
make resistance and oppose the victorious arms of the princes. 

The church of God t^herefore is entirely innocent and without 
reproach in this matter, and gives no offifcuce to the Gentiles, be- 
cause it does no more, in reality, ihati maintain its undoubted 
right.” Such is the subtile reasoning of Honeta, on which it is 
not necessary to make any refiecUons. 

Br. Mosheim seems too umdest, nay even timorous in 
hiH manner of expressing himself concerning the justice of this 
holy war, which was so absurd in 'its principle, and so abomina- 
ble in the odioUs circumstances that attended it. His respect, 
perhaps, for the Teutonic crosses which abound iU Germany, and 
are the marks of an order wfiich derives its origin from these 
fanatical expeditions into Palestine, may ^ve occasioned that 
ambiguity and circumspection in his expre^ons, through which, 

Jimvever, it is easy to perceive his disapprobation of the crusades. 

'Hie holy place profaned by the dominion of infidels, was #e ap- 
parent pretext for this fanatical war. What holy placo?^ Jeru- 
salem, say the kmgiits errant of PalesrinOk But they fdrget that 
Jenisalem was a city, which, by the conduct of its inhabitants 
and the crucifixion of Christ, was becoxhe most odious in the eye 
of God ; that it wm visibly loaded with a divine i»aledicticm> and 
waH the miserable theatre of the most treniendous judgments and 
calamities that ever were inflicted upon any nation. Had the 
'case been otherwise, we know of no right which Christianity 
gives its professors to seize upon the temtorles, and^fiiVhde the 
possessions of unbelievers. I^id the Jews attempted comtuest 
of Palestine, they would have acted conformably wifii their ap- 
parent rights ; because it was foYm&\f their country ; and con- 
sistently also with their religious principles ; because they Expected 
a Messiah who was to bind the kings of tlie Genriles in chains, 
and to reduce tlie whole world under die Jewish yoke. 

VOL. II. G G 
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CENT.' the war; and numberg of the most powerfid and 
PA»T I families became either extinct, or were 

\^ i ■^‘iiavolyed in the deepest mism'ies of poverty and 
want. It could not well, be otherwise } since the 
heads of the most ihurtrious houses either mort- 
gaged or sold their landgand possesssons in order to 
pay the expemes of their voyage£«3 ; while others 
imposed such Intolerable buidens upon their vas- 
sals and tenants, as obliged them to abandon their 
houses, and all their domestic concerns^ mid to en- 
list themselves, rather through wild despair than 
reU^ous zeal, under the sacred banner ol the cross. 
Hence the face of Europe was totally clmiiged, 
and all things thrown into the utmost confusion. 
Wo pass, in silence the various enormities that 
were oo^ioned by these crusades, the murders, 
rapes, and robberies eS the most infernal nature, 
that were every where committed with impunity 
by tliese holy soldiers of God and of Christ, as they 
were impioudy ^led j nor sludl we enter into a 
detail of the new privileges and rights to which 
these wars gave rise, and which were often at- 
tended with the greatest inconveniences 

[a3 We find many memoiable examples oT tins in tlie ancient 
record. Robert, dtie of Normandy, hk ducby to bis 

brother William, king of Englai^d, to (leli-ay the .expenses of his 
voyage to Palestine, See tbe Histor, Major of Matthew Pans, 
lib. i. p% ^4. — Odo, viscount of Bourges, $old his territory to the 
king of Prance* Oallia Christian. Benedictinorum, tom. ii. p. 45. 
See, for many examples erf this kind, Caf* du Fresno, Adnot. ad 
JoinviJii Vitam Ladovid S* p. Boulainvdliers, sur i’Origine 
et les Drdits de la Nohlease m Motet's M^aaoiies de litteratiire 
«t <te THistoire, tom. ix. part J. p. /Gteorge Cramer. De 

Juribns et Prswogativis Nobijitatia, tom. i- p. SI. 409. From 
the commencement, therefore^ of these Imly wars, a vast number 
of estates, belonging to the European ncrfnlity, were either mort- 
gaged, or totally transferred, some to kings and priiices, others 
to pnests and monks, and not a tew to persons of a private con- 
dition, who by possessing eonsidesuble turns of ready money, 
were cabled to make advantagef>us pdrcliasea* 

[A] Such persons as entered into these expeditions, and were 
dii^tlnguifidied by the badge of llm military cross, acquired thereby 
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X. Tfe6«e ho!y wars were Hot Jess la^giauiicilbl to cent. 
the caaee of religion, and tihe trnoiiit^restts **• 

Chrikmn chordfai than ^ey were lo the tertiijwnal 
ooncems tMf tnen. One of their fir«t and rnoet pw- 
niciom effects was tJie ^(whoons angijbewttydtKhOfeeJ!^ ^^ 
the inflaehde tmd aathority of the Boxnan ^ont^ : «Meted,wi»h 
they also eontribnted, in various ways," to enri^^b^'t^of 
the ohnreltee and' monasleries with daily acoe8*>«>>s>on- 
sions of weal th; and to op^ new someeextf opu- 
lence to all the sacerdotal orders. For thi^ who 
assuihed the cross disposed of poibeesions as 
if they were at the point of death } suidtliis on 
account of the imniin^ait and xnnum^ahle dswgers 
they were to be exposed to in their passage to the 
holy land, and the. eppositton they were to en- 
counter there upon their annual fc They there- 

fore, for the most pairt, made thdr wills , before 
their departure, am left a ecmt^eraHe pmt of 
their possessions to the pri'ests and mxndffl, in order 
to obtain, by these pious legsnice,' toe i&rour and 
protection of the Deity }<fj. Many^'^camjdes of 
these donations are to ^ €mnd in ancient records. 

Such of the holy soldiers as had been, en^ged in 
suits of law mth the pnests or ropnlcs renounced 
their pretensions, and submissiy^y gave up what 


fFttain remurkdbla rightiii wUeb warn prajudieial to 

the rest of their Ho&oe It |}a{»peti€^> th»t when 

any of these My soldiers eoiiti^ted mj eiyil obligatioxis, or en- 
tered into conventions of sale^ purdia^ m any such transi- 
tions, they were ptenonsly to wfiaeouii^ all privileges 

and immunities which they had t^tdiped dtr might Obtain in thee 
to come by taking on the ctoss^ See ' 

rHiatoiits d^Auxerre, Append* tonwiL p. .^h ^ > 

]^r3 The translator hue here inserted into the text the 
note [r] of the original, as it is purely bistoricaly and makes a 
very intei’esting part of ^e narration# 

ftf?] See l^essie, Hist# de tom- ii. p* 

Gallia Christiana* tom# ii. p. 1S8* lS9#-^Le Bceuf^ M^oues 
pour rHistotre d^Anxewe, %om» ii* Ap^d* p4 Freenci 

Notes ad Vitam Ludoriei . 

e G ^ 
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CENT, ever it was that had been the subject of debate. 
And^ others, who liad seized upon my of the pos- 
sessions of the churches or convents, or had heard 
of any injury that had been committed against the 
cleigy, by the remotest ^ their ancestors, made 
the most liberal restitution, both for th«r owu 
usurpatiCns and those bf their fore&thers, and 
made ample sati^atction for the real or pretended 
idjmies they had committed cigainst the church 
by rich and costly donations [c]. 

Nor were these the only unhappy effects of 
these holy expeditions, considered with respect to 
their influence upon state of religion, and Uie 
affairs of the Christian church. For while whole 
legions of bishops and abbots girded the sword 
to their thigh, and went as generals, vohmteers, 
or chaplains into Palestine, the {meats and monks, 
who had lived under their jurisdiction, and were 
more or less awed by their authority, threw off 
all resl^aint, lived the most lawless and profligate 
lives, and abandoned themselves to aU sorts of 
licentiousness, committing the most flagitious and 
extravagant excesses without reluctance or re- 
morse. The naonster superstition, whidi was al- 
ready grown to an enormous size, received new 
accessions of strength and influence by tliis holy 
war, and exercised with more vehemence than 
ever its despotic dominion over the minds of 
the Latins. For the crowd of s|^ts and tute- 
lary patrons, whose number wat prodigious be- 
fore this jp^iod, was now augmented by fictitious 
saints of Greek mhd %riaii origin [/]!> whidi had 

[c] Du L c. p. ' 

[/] The Romoo catltoiic histotiane acknowledge, that, during 
the time of the .cruaades, manf sainta, ttaknown to Latina 
before that period, wwe itnpoiWi into Europe from Greece and 
the eanterii provinoea, and were treated the utmost respect 
and the most devout veiteratimt. Among diea© new paUrona 
there were some whose explore, and even tliar existence, were 
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hitherto been unknown in Europe, and an incredi- c^ht. 
ble quantity, of relics, the greatest part of which 
were ridiculous in the highest degree, were im- 
ported into the European churches. Tiie armies, ' 
that returned from Asia after the taWng of Jeru- 
salem, brought with them a vast number of these 
saintly rdies, which they bought at a hi^ .price 
from (he cunning Greeks and Syrians, am whidi 
they considered as the noblest spoils that eould 
Clown their return from the holy land. Tliese 
they committed to the custody cd the clergy in 
the churchi^ and monasteries, or ordered them to 
he most carefully preserved in their families from 
generation to generation 

called itt questicMi. Sueli, among others, wa<i St. Catharine, 
whom BaimluH and Cansander represent ais having renioved fpoui 
Syria into Etirope. See Baronhist, jVlartjTol. Roman, p. 
728,~George CaHsander, Schiol. ad ffynmoa Ecclesise, p. 278, 

279. opp. Paris, 1616. fol. It k, however, extremely doubtful, 
whether or no this Catharine, who is honoured as the patroness 
of learned men, ever eristed. 

The saered treasuros of musty relics, wdiich the French, 

Germans, Britons, and otlier European nations, preserved foi-* 
merly with .so much care, and show even in our times wiUi such 
pious ostentation, are certainly not more ancient than these Iioly 
wars, but were then purchased at a high rate from the Greeks 
and Syinans. Tliese cunning traders in superstition, whose 
avarice and fiaud were excessive, imposed upon the credulity of 
the simple and ignot'ant Latins, and often sold tfiem fictitious 
relics. Richard, king*of England, bought in the year 1191, 
from the famous Jtaladin, ail the relics that were to be found in 
Jcrusalenty as aqpfiieai^ from the testimony of Mattliew <le Paris, 

Hist. Major, p. 1^, wlm tells us also, p, 666. of tlie same work, 
that the Dominicans brought from Palestine a white stone, in 
which Jesus Ciuist had left the piintxjf his feet. The Genoese 
||tetend to have i^eceived from Baldwin, second king of Jerusa* 
lem, the very dish in which the paaichaJ lamb was semd up to 
Christ and his disciples at the la^ supper; though this l^ous 
dish excites the lapj?hter of even Father Lahat, in bk "Voyages en 
Espagne et en Itedhe, tom* ii. p. 63. For an account of pro- 
digious quantity of relics which St. Louis brought from Palestine 
into France, we refer the reader to the life of that piince, com- 
posed by Joinville, and pubUsbcd Jby Do Freene ; as ako <o 
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CHAPTER IL 

Concemit^ tim Cakmxh^ JCventSf that happmed 
p) die Church d^ng this Ckntnr^^ 

CENT. I. The gre^iest bjpposition the Chrwtiflim met 
pAKTi. iit &is ceiituiy was from the Sara<»B8 and 
^- r Turks. To the latter the Christians and Saracens 
The equally odious, and felt equally the fatal 

ings consequehces of their inoreamhg doaiihion. The 
Saracens, nbtmthstanding their bloody contest 
minion and With the TuHcs, which gave them constant occu- 
^p^^pation. and the vigorous, though ineflfectuai efforts 
censand they WCTC conlliiuaHy naaking to set limits to riie 
Turks, power Of tliat fierce nation, which was daily rs- 
tending the bouhds of its empire, persisted still 
in thdr criielty towards their Christian subjects, 
whom they roWied, plundwed, maimed, or mur- 
dered in the most barharotts manner, and loaded 
with all sorts of injuries and calamities. Tiie 
Turks, on the other hand, not only reduced the 
Saracen dominion to very narrow bounds, but also 
seized upon the richest provinces of the Grecian 
empire, those fcriile conritries that lay upon the 
coasts of the Eitxine sea, and subjected them to 

Plesmsy Histoire tie I’Egltsa de Meaux^ tom. i. p. 120. and Lan^ 
celot; MemoifOfi jkwit k Vm de T Al)b64j& St. tom. ii. p. i 75. 

Christ*« handkerchief, tiv^hich is tvoi;ri)ipped^^j(i^ Bezan(;on, 
hron^t there irom the holy laad. See Jo. Visontio, 

part II. p* |OB. and Be Lititek Chiktl SeptdchiWibuft, c. ht, p. 50. 
Many other of thk mlraable au}>eratittoti may he aeen in 

Anton. Matthm Atialeota Veteris Mvi^ tom# ii. p. 677. — Jo. M«- 
billon, Ai^nalf ]^ped. tom. vi p» 52^ and principally ChiBet’s 
Historica de Linieis Christi Depulchtalibuji, c. ix, x. p. 50. and 
also 59# whei« we find the folldViag passage! ‘‘ Sciendum esi, 
vigentl immani et harbara Turcariim perseeutione, et imwinehte 
Christianie roligionis in Oriente natifragio, educta e sacrarik et 
per ChrkUanos ijuovismodo recondita Ecclesim plgnora,..Hi8ce 
plane divink opibus illecti p^dlik, Sacia, Afi/4'^vix qua vi, quo 
pretio^ a detinentibus bac iliac extotienmt.” 
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Iheir yoke^ while they impoverii^ed and exhauet- cent. 
ed the rest by perpetual iucnrsions, and by the 
most severe and unmerciful exactions. The 
Greeks were not aWe to expose this impetupus, 
torrent of prpsj»eroqs ambition. Their force was 
weakened by intestine discords, and their treasm'es 
wei;je exhausted to such a degree as rendered them 
incapable of raising new troops, or of paying the 
rninies ^ey bad already ip their service* 

II. The Saracens in SpaiP oppo^ the prt^ress And in at* 
of the gospel in a different, yet stdl more pemi. ” “ jy^^ 
cious, way. They used all sorts i«f ihethpds to^ 
allure the Christisms into the profession of Maho- 
metanism : alliances of marriage, advamte^^us 
contracts, flattering rewards, were employed to 
seduce them with too mimh success y for great 
numbers fell into these fatal snares, and ajiosta- 
tized from the truth [/«]. And these allurements 
would have, undoubtedly, stiB continued to seduce 
multitudes of Christians Irpm the bosom of the 
church, had not the face affairs been changed 
in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
Arragon and Castile, and pipre especially herdi- 
nand I. ; for these pnpees, whose zeal for Chris- 
tianity was equal to their military courage, de- 
feated the Saracens in several battles, and depriv- 
ed them of a great part of their territories and 
possessions [[e]. 

The nximlxpr of those among the Hanes, Hun- 
garians, Pl^^het’ European nPions, whoPetained 
their prejudices in favour of the idPlatrous religion 
of their ancestors, was as yet very considerable ; 

Henr. Hottingeri Hiator. Ecclesiast. Sec. si. | ii. p, 

452., Michael Geddps’ History of the Expulsion of the Morts- 
coes out of .Spniu, which is to he fbiind iu |he Misedtaneous 
Tracti of that AutJjor, topi. i. p. 104. ^ . 

,, [ij For an account of these wars between the dret Christian 
kings of Spain anil the ISdidipmetans or Mb^ ^ the Spanish 
histories of Jo. Mariana and Jo. FeiTcrai ; , , 
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and they persecuted, with the utmost cnielty, the 
neighbouring nations, and also such of their fel- 
loW'Citizens as had embraced the gospel. To 
put a stop to this barbarous persecution, Chris- 
tian princes exerted their zeal in a terrible man- 
ner, proclaiming capilal punishment gainst all 
who persisted in the worship of the pagan deities. 
Tliis dreadful severity contributed much more 
towards the extirpation of paganism than the ex- 
hortations and instructions of i^orant mission- 
aries, who were unacquainted with the true nature 
of the gospel, and dishonoured its pure and holy 
doctrines by their licentious lives, and tlieir su- 
perstitious practices. 

The Prussians, lithuanians, Sclavonians, Obo- 
triti, and several other nations, who dwelt in the 
lower parts of Germany, and lay still groveling 
in the darkness of paganism, continued to vex 
the Christians, who lived in their neighbourhood, 
by perpetual acts of hostility and violence, by fre- 
quent incursiom into their territories, and by 
putting numbers of them to death in the most in- 
human manner 


[1^3 Helmddi Chron. Slavonim- li}>. i. xrL p. 53—— 
Adam^ Bremens. Histor* Hb« ii« cap. 
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CHAPTER L 

Cancemia^ the State of Liters and Phdosophy 
during this Century. 

L Tiie declining condition of the Grecian em- cent, 
pire was fatal to the progress of letters and pbilo- 
Sophy. Its glory and power diminished from day 
to day under the insults and usurpations of the 
Turks and Saracens j and while the empire suf- ^a^^ing 
fered by these attacks from without, it was con-^”s“*® 
sumed gradually by the intenial pestilence of ci\dl 
discord,, by frequent seditions and conspirades, and 
by those violent revolutions which shook from time 
to time the imperial throne, and were attended 
with the sudden tall and elemtlon of those that 
lield the reigns of government So many 

foreign invasions, so many internal troubles, so 
many emperore dethroned^ deprived the political 
body of its strength and consistence, broke in upon 
the public order*, rendered all things precarious, 
and dejecting the spirits of the nation, damped the 
fire of genius, and discouraged the efforts of literary 
ambition. There were, however, some emperors, 
sqch as Alexius Comnenus, who seemed to cherish 
and encourage the drooping sciences, and whose 
zeal wsw seconded by sever^ prelates, who were 

[0] Tho sentence whicji begiuR wiA the words, so many 
foreign, and ends with the words, literary nmlntion, w ndded by 
the translator to rmider the counesion widi ndwt fellows moi-e 
evident. 
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CENT, willing to lend a supporting hand to the cause of 
letters. The controversies also that subsisted be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins obliged the former, 
y amidst all their disadvantages, to a ceitain degree 
of appli<»tion to study, and prevented them from 
abandoning entiiely the culture of ilie sciences. 
And hence it is, that we find among the Greeks 
of tliis century some wiiters, at least, who have 
deserved well of the republic of letters. 

Tbt princi- If. Wc pass in silence the poets, rhetoricians, 
writ^r^ and philologists of this century, who were neither 
highly eminent, nor absolutely contemptible. 
Among the writers of history, Leo the gramma- 
rian, John Scylizes, Cedrenus, and a few others, 
deserve to be mentioned with a certain degree of 
approbation ; notwithstanding tlie partiality with 
which they are chargeable, and the zeal tliey dis- 
cover for many of the fabulous records of their 
nation. But the greatest ornament of the re- 
public of letters at this time was Micliaol Psellus, 
a man illustiious in every respect, and deeply ver- 
sed in all the various kinds of erudition that wei’C 
known in this age. Tins great man recommcniled 
- warmly to his oountryinen the study of philo- 

sophy, and particularly the system of Aristotle, 
which he embellished and- illustrated in several 
leanied and ingenious productions [//3- If we 
tuni our eyes towards the Arabians, we shall find 
that they still retained a high degree of zeal for 
the culture of the sciences ; as appears evidently 
fiom the number of physicians, mathematicians, 
and asfcrontraers, who flourished among them in 
this century [c]. 

Theitate» III. The aits and sciences seemed, in some 
measure, to revive in the west, among the clergj^ 


[A 3 Leo Ailiitiufi, IMatriba De PoelliB, p. 14f. edit. Fabrieii. 
[e] Elmanm Hiatoria Sam-en. p. S881.— Jo. Hear, ilottipgen 
Histor. Eex-ie*. Safe. ii. p. 449. 

<4 * 
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at least, and the monastic orders ; they wsere flot, cent., 
indeed, cultivated by any otlier set of men, and **• 
tlie nobility, if we except such of them as w®Pe 
designed to fill certain ecclesiastical (fignitiei^ <«? 
had volmitarily devoted thetmelves to a religtous 
soiitudej treated all sorts of learning and erudl’* 
tion Mnth indifference and contempt. The schools 
of learning flourished in several {mrts of Italy 
about the year lOdO; and of the l^ian doctors, 
who acquired a name by their ivritings or their 
academical lessons, several removed aftmvrards into 
France, and particularly into Normandy, where 
they instructed the youth who had consecrated 
themselves to the service of t1^ church The 
French also, though they acknowledge their obli- 
gations to the learned Italians who settled in them 
provinces, yet give us, at the same time, a con- 
siderable list of their countrymen, who, witli- 
out any foreign succoum, cultivated the sciences, 
and contributed not a little to the advaueeinent 
of letters in this centuiy; tliey mention also 
several schools erected in different parts of that 
kingdom, which were in the hi^iost reputation, 
both on account of the' fame of their makers, and 
the multitude of disciples that resorted to them fc]. 

And, indeed, it is certain, beyond all contradic- 
tion, that the liberal arts and sciences were culti- 
vated in France, which abounded with learned 
men, while the greatest part of Italy lay as yet 
covered with, a thick cloud of ignoiunce and dark- 
ness. For Robeit, king of France, son and suc- 
cessor of Hugh Capet, disciple of the famous 

[(iQ Muratori, Antl<juitate8 Ital. Medii iEvi, tom. iii. ji. ,* 

871 Giannom?, Histoire de Naples, torn, ii. p* 148* 

[fJ Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom- vii- at the Intro- 
duction. — Dll Boiilay, Hist. Acadera. Paris, tom. i. p. S55.— JLo 
Bosuf, Diss. suT TEtat dea Sciences en France depuis la Mort du 
Hoi HohtM t, wliich is published among Ms Dissertations suf 
THistoire Ecclesiastique et Civile.de Paris, tom. il. part 1- 
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Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester 11. and the great 
pmtector of the sciences, and fi*iend of the learned, 
reigned so early as the year 1031 [/], and 
exeited upon idl occasions the most ardent zeal 
for the restoration of letters j nor were his gene- 
rous efforts udtbout success {^g]. The provinces 
of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and other south- 
ern parts of Italy, were indebted, for the intro- 
duction of the sciences among them, to tlie Nor- 
mans, who became their masters, and who brought 
with them from France the knowledge of lethTS 
to a people that sat' benighted in the darkest 
ignorance. To the Norinans also was due the 
restoration of letters in England. WUliam the 
Conqueror, a prince of uncommon sagacity and 
genius, and the great Mspcenas of his time, upon 
his accession to the throne of England in the year 
lO06, engaged, by the most alluring solicitations, 
a considerable mimber of learned men from Nor- 
mandy, and other countries, to settle in his new 
dominions, and exerted his most zealous endea- 
vours to dispel that savage ignorance, that is al- 
ways a source of innumerable evils [A]. The re- 
ception of Christianity had polished and civilizeil, 
in an extraordinary manner, the rugged minds of 
the valiant Normans ; for those fierce warriors, 
who, under the darkness of paganism, had mani- 
fested the utmost aversion to all branches of know- 
le4ge and'evory kind of instruction, distinguished 
themselves, after their conversion, by their ardent 


Cf] died in the year 1031, after a reipn of 

titirty-five years. 

Daniel, Histoire de ia Franee, tom. iii. p. SS. — Du 
Boulay, Jlik. Acsdein. Paris, torn. i. p. 636, et pattern. 

[A] See Hist. Litter, de la France, tom. viii. p. 171. — 
“ The EngKsh," says Matthew Paris, “ were so illiterate and 
ignorant before the time of William the Conqueror, that a niau 
who imderstood tlie, prineiples of pammar was universally looked 
upon as a prodigy of leaiuing." 
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application to the «tady of religion and the put- cent. 
suit of learning. • 

IV. This vehement desire of knowledge, that 
increased from day to day, and became, at length, 
the predominant passion of the politest European 
nations, produced many happy eifects; To it, 
more particularly, we must attribute the consi-*^ 
derable number of public schools that were opened 
in various places, and the choice of more able and 
eminent masters than those Who bad formerly 
presided in the seminaries of learning. Towards 
the conclusion of the preceding age, there were 
no schools in Europe but those whidi beloi^ed 
to monasteries, or episcopad. residences, nor were 
there atjy other masters, excejpt the il^nedictine 
monks, to instruct the yotith jn the principles of 
sacred and profane erudition. But, not long after 
the commencement of this century^ the face of 
tilings was totally changed, and that in a manner 
the most advantageous to the cause of letters. In 
many cities of France and Italy, learned men, 
hotii among the clergy and laity, undertook the 
weighty and important charge of instrncting the 
youth, and succeeded much better in this worthy 
undertaking than the monks had done ; not only 
by comprehending in their course of instioiction 
more branches of knowledge than the monastic 
doctors were acquainteti with, but also hy teach., 
ing in a better method, and with moi*e perspi- 
cuity and success, many of the same bran<mes of 
science, which the others bad taught brfore 
Uiem. The most eminent of these new masters 
were such as had either travelled into Spain with 
a view to study in tlPS schools of the Saracens • 
(which was extremely customary in this among 

those that were ambitious of a distinguished 
reputation for ,jWisdom arid knowle<%e), or had 
improved their stock of erudition and philo- 
sophy by a diligent and attentive perusal of tlie 
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CEKT. writings the Arabians, of which a great nutn* 
her Were translated into Latin. For with these 
f * ” J-”/ fOreign sucooars they were enabled to teach phi- 
^ Ibsophy, mathematics, physic, astronomy, and the 
other sdienees that are connected with them, in 
' a much more learned and solid toanner than the 
monks, or soch as had loceived their education 
from them alone. The school of Salemum, in 
the kingdom of Naples, was renowned above all 
others few the study of physic in this century, and 
vast numbers crowded thither from all the pro- 
vinces of Europe to receive instruction in the art 
of healing : but the medical precepts which ren- 
dered the doctors of Salernum so famous were 
all derived from the writings of the Arabians, 
^ or from the schools of the Saracens in 'Spain and 
Africa [f]. It was also from the schools and writ- 
ings of the Arabian sages that the alwsnrd and 
puerile tricks of divination, ai»d. the custom of 
foretelling future events from the position of the 
stars, the features of the face, smd the lin<;s of 
the hand, derived their bri^n. Tliese ridiculous 
practices, proceeding from so I'espectable a 
source, and men’eover adapted to satisfy the idle 
curiosity of imj>atient mortals, were carried on in 
all the European nations j and in process of time 
the pretended sciences of astrology and divi- 
nation acquired the highest reputation and au- 
thority. 

These!- V. The seven liberal arts, as they were now 
styled, were taught in the greatest part of the 
in these® schools that wcrc erected in this century for the 
education of youth. The first stt^e of toese sci- 
ences was grammar, whi^i was followed succes- 

Muratori, Aiitiq. Ital. tom. iii. p. 935.— Gionnono, Hist, 
de Haples, tom. ii. p. 151. — Fmnd's Histo^ of Physio— —It is 
. well knotv-n that the famoiiH prec^ts of the ^ool of Salernum, 
for the preservation of health, were oooiptwed in thin century, at 
the request of the kittg <d' England. 
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sively by rhetoric and logic. When the digciple, cent, 
having learned these three branches, which were 
generally known by the name of trivium, extended 
his ambition farther, and was defrays of new im- ^ ^ 

proyement in the sciences, he was cKHtdncted slowly 
through the quadrivium [A] to the very sranmit of 
literary fame. But this method of teaching, which 
had been received in all the weetmti schools, was 
considerably changed towards the latter end of 
this century. For as the science of logic, under 
which nietaphysics were in part comprehended, 
received new degrees of perfection from the deep 
meditatioris and the assiduous indwtry of certain 
acute thinkers, and was taught witli more; detail 
and subtilty than in former, tint^, the, greatest 
part of the studious youth became so enamoured 
of this branch of philosophy, as.to i^bandon gram* 
mar, rhetoric, and all the other Uh^al arts, that 
they might consecrate their whole time to tiie dis* 
enssion of logical questions, and the pursuit of 
metaphysical speculations. Nor was this surpris* 
ing, when we consider, that, according to the 
oiiinioii which now prevailed in the republic of 
letters, a man Avho Was well versed in dialectics, 

1. c. in logical and metaphysical knowledge, was 
reputed siifficiently learned, and was supposed to 
stand in need of no other branches of erudition £/J. 

Hence that contempt of languages and eloqu^ce, 


1 ^^ [i] The trivium was a teria luveateti in the times of 
hariiarism to express tlie three scieneea that were fimt learned in 
the scIiooIk, viz . grammar, rhetoric* and logic ; and the scliools, 
in which these sciences alone were taught* were called triviales* 
The quadrivium comprehended the mathematical «eiences, 
arithmetic* music, geometry, and astmniomy* 

[/] See Boulay, Ilist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 408, 409. 
511, 512. — Tliis is too likely to became the prevailing taste 
even in our times : but it is an ancient taste, as we may easily 
perceive by <‘asting an eye upon tlie literary history of idle ele- 
venth c^mtury. And to confirm still farther the truth fif that 
vulgar saying, that there is nothing new under the s^un, we shall 
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of the more elegant sciences, and the finer arts, 
which spread its baneful influence through the 
Latin provinces ; and hence that barbarism and 
pedantic sophistry tliat dishonoured, in succeeding 
ages, the republic of letters, and corrupted, in a 
most hideous manner, the noble simplicity of true 
theology, and the purest systems of philosophical 
wisdom. 

yi. Tlie philosophy of the Latins, in this cen- 
tury, was absolutely confined within the circle of 
dialects; while the other philosophical sciences 
were scarcely laiown by name This dialectic, 

quote the following passage from tho Metalogicuin of John of 
Salisbuns a writer of no mean abilities, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 74*1. 
edit. Lugdun. Bat. 1639. Poeto, Historiographi, habehun- 
tur infames, et «i quis incumbebat laboribus antiquormn, no- 
tahatnr ut non inodo asello Arcadlse tardior, Bed obtuslor 
plumbo vel lapide, omnibus in risum. — 8uis enim, aut 
magistri sui, quisquis incumbebat inventis, — Fiebant ergo 
Bummi repente pliiloBophi: nam qui illiteratus aecesserat, fere 
non morabatur in Bcholis ultcrius quam eo r urricuJo temporLs, 
quo avium pulli plumescunt. — quid dticebont novi doc- 
tores, et qui plus somnioriun quam vigiliarum in scrutinio 
philoHophiaB consumsemnt? Ecce nova fiebant omnia: inno- 
v'ahatur grammatica, immutabatur dialectica, contemnebatur 
rhetorica, et novas quadrlvii vias, evaruatis j>norum 

Hindis, de ipsius pliilosophiae adytis proferel)ant. Sohim con- 
veuientiaim <^ive lutionem loquebantur, argumentum sonalait 
in ore omnium— ac ineptum nimis aut rude et a pbilosopho 
alienum, impossibile credebatm* convenieuter et ad ralionia 
normain quicquam tlicere aut facere, nisi convenientis ©t 
rationis montio expressim erat irisei-ta."' Many more passages 
of this natuie are to be found in tliis author. 

[m] W© shall, indeed, find many, in the records of this 
century, honoured with the title of Philosopher, llius we 
hee^ of Manegoldus the Philosopher, Adalardus the Phi- 
losopher, iicc. But we must not attribute to the term philo- 
sopher, when applied to these grammarians, the sense which it 
bore amoiig the ancient Greeks and Latins, and wdiich it still 
l>ew*8 in our times. In tlie style of, what we call, the middle 
age, every man of learning, ot' whatever kind his erudition 
might W, was called a philowopher, and this title was also given 
to the inteqwfiters of scripture, though that set of men were, 
generally speaking, destitute of true philosophy. See the 
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indeed, was miserably diy and barren, as long as 
it was drawn from no othOT source tham the ten 
categories falsely attributed to St. Augustin, or 
from the explications of the Aristotelian philo- 
sojphy, ceiThposed by Porphyry and Avcrroes. 
These, how‘ever, were the only 'guides which the 
schools had to follow in the be^nning of this 
century ; nor had the public teachers either ge- 
nius or courage enough to enlarge the system, or 
to improve upon the principles of these dictators 
in philosophy, whose authority was treated as in- 
fallible, and their productions, for a long time, 
regarded as perfect, to the great detriment of 
true science. But, about the year 1050, the face 
of philosophy began to change, and the science 
of logic assumed a new aspect. This revolution 
began in France, where several of the books of 
Aristotle, had been brought from the schools of 
the Saracens in Spain, and it was effected by a set 
of men highly renowned for their abilities and 
genius, such as Berenger, Hoscellinus, Hildebert, 
and after them by Gilbert de la Porre, the famous 
Abelard, and others. These eminent logicians, 
though they followed the Stagirite as their guide, 
took, nevertheless, the liberty to illustrate and 
model anew his philosophy, and to extend it far 
beyoud its ancient limits. 

VI I. The jihilosopbers of this age, who were 
most famous for their zealous and successful en- 
deavours to improve the science of logic, and ac- 
commodate it to general use, were Lanfranc, an 
Italian by birth, who was abbot of St. Stephens at 


riirotlicon Salernitaimm in Muratorii Scriptar. Reran* Italicar. 
tom. ii. part II. cap. exxiv. p. 266. where we are told, that in 
the tendi centuiy, in which the sciences were almost totally ex- 
tinguished in Itaiy, there were thirty-two philosophers at Bene- 
vento. We learn, however, by what follows, that these philnso- 
phers were partly grammarians, and partly persons who were 
more or less versed in certain liberal aits. 
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CENT. Caen iu Noiwandy, and was called from thence, 
PART n William the Conqueror to the see of Canter- 
V j y hury, Ani^lm his successor, and Odo, u'hose last 
promotion was the bishopric of Cambray. Lan- 
fianc was so deeply versed iu this science, that 
he was commonly called the Dialectician ; and 
he employed with great dexterity the subtilties 
of logic in the controversy which 'was carried on 
between him and the learned Berenger, against 
whom he maintained the real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood in the holy sacrament. Anselm, 
in a very learned dialogue De Grammatico, throws 
much light upon the darkness and peiplexity in 
which the science of logic had lain so long in- 
volved j and, among other things, investigates, 
with no small sagacity, the nature of substance, 
and mode or quality, in order to convey just er no- 
tions of these metaphysical entities than had been 
hitherto entertained [«]. This great prelate, 
w'ho shone with a distinguished lustre in several 
branches of literature, both sacred and jnofane, 
was the first of the Latin doctors w'ho tlis])elled 
the clouds of ignorance and obscuiity that hung 
over the important sciences of metaphysic and na- 
tural theology, as appears from two books ol’ his 
composition, wdjerein the tiTiths concerning the 
Deity, which are deducible from the mere light 
of nature, are eniunerated and explained with a 
degree of sagacity, which could not well he ex- 
'• pccted from a writer of this century. lie was 
the inventor of that famous argument, vulgarly 
and erroneously attributed to Descartes, which 
demonstrates the existence of God from the idea 
of an infinitely perfect Being naturally implanted 
in the mind of man, and which is to be found, 
without exception, iu the breast of every mortal. 

^ This dialogue i« to be found in the works of Anselm, 

published by fattier Gerberon, tom. i. p. 143. 
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The solidity of this argument was, indeed, called cent. 
in question, almost as soon as it was proposed^ by 
Gaunilo, a French monk, whose objections were 
answered by Anselm, in a treatise professedly 
written for that purpose, |^o]. Odo, the third re- 
storer of logic, whom we mentioned above, taught 
that science with the greatest applause, and illus- 
trated it in three learned productions, which have 
not survived the ruins of time [p]. 

VllL The restoration of logic was immediately Disputes 
followed by a vehement dispute between its re-f“?”.®*‘'® 
storers and patrons, concerning the object ot that Nominal 
science ; such was the term employed by the 
tending parties. This controversy, which was 
long agitated in the schools, was in its nature ex- 

[<7] Gaunilo’s Ti^eatise is to W found in the works of Anselm, 
the answer of that learned prelate?* As Anselm makes 

find I a shining figure in the literary history of England, it will not 
h(; impropei to add here a more ample account of his character 
and aritings than that whicli is given by Dr. Mosheim. His life 
and rnannera tvere without reproach, though his spiritual ambition 
exposed him justly to censure* His works are divided into three 
parts. The first contains his dogmatical tracts, and begins with 
a discourse concerning tbe Existence of God, the Divine Attri- 
butes, and the Trinity. This discoui'se is called Monologia, be- 
cause it is drawn up in the form of a soliloquy* In this first pait 
of the works of Anselin, there ni*e many curious reseai-ches upon 
subjects of a veiy difficult and mysterious nature, such as the Fall 
of Satan, the Reason why God created Man, the Doctrine of 
Original Sin, and tlie Manner of its Communication to Adam’s 
Posterity, the Liberty of the Will, and the Consistency of Free- 
«loni with the Divine Ihescience- Tlie second and third })arts of ^ 

tJie writings of this eminent prelate contmn his practical and de- 
votional ])erfi>nnances, such as Homilies, Poems, Prayers, fitc. 
and his Letters, which are divided into four books. 

f/i] The titles of these tliree treatises are as follows, De 
Sophifita, De Complexionibus, De Re et Ente. The learned 
Heriman, in his Narratio Restaui*alioni8 Abbatite Sti. Martini 
Tomaceusis, which is published in Dac.herius’ Spicilegium Scrip- 
tor. Veter, tom. ii. p. 889. speaks of Odo in tiie .following ho- 
noni-able manner ; Cum Odo septem liberalium artium esset 
peritufl, prajcipue tamen in dialectica erainebat, et pro ipsa 
maxime clericorum frequentia eum expetebat.” 
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CENT, tremely trivial and unimportant ; but, considered 
in its consequencesi it became a very serious and 
weighty affair : since the disputants on both sides 
made use of their respective opinions in explain- 
ing the doctrines of religion, and reciprocally 
loaded each other with the most odious invectives 
and the most opprobrious accusations. In one 
point only they were unanimous, acknowledging 
that logic or dialectic had for its essential object 
the consideration of universal in their various re- 
lations and points of comparison, since particular 
and indiindual things, Iteing liable to change, 
could not be the objects of a sure and imniutalde 
science. But the great question was, whether 
these universals, which came within the sphere 
of logical inquiries, belonged to the class of real 
things, or to that of mere denominations ? One set 
of these subtile disputants maintained, that univer- 
sals were undoubted realities, and supported their 
hypothesis by the authority of Plato, l^etius, and 
otlter ancient sages ; the other affiimed, that they 
were mere words and outward denominations, 
and pleaded in bclmlf of their cause the respect- 
able suffrages of Aristotle and Porphyry. The 
formej" were called Realists, on account of their 
doctrine, and the latter Nominalists, for the same 
reason. Each of the contending parlies were, in 
process of time, subdivi<lcd into various sects, on 
account of the different ways in which many ex- 
' plained the dotitririe that was the badge and cha- 
racteristic of their sect {^< 2 ']. This controversy 

fy] The learned Brucker, in his Historia Critica Philosophiaj, 
tom. iii. p. 904. ffires an ample account the sect of the No- 
inifRilijiitH, and enlarges a good doal tipon tlie nature and circum- 
stances of tins logical contest ; he also mentions the various writei-s, 
who liave made this sect attd its doctrine the object of their i*e- 
seaTches, Among iliese writers, the principal was John Salabert, 
presbyter in ilie diocese of Agen, wlio published at Paris, in the 
year 1651, in 8vo. a treatise entitled Plniosophia Nominalitim 
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made a prodigious noise in all the schools through- cent. 
out Eui'ope during many succeeding ages, and 
produced often unhappy contentions and animosi- 
ties between philosophers and divines. Some are 
of opinion, that it derived its origin from the dis- 
putes that were canied on between Berenger and 
his adversaries, concerning the oucharist [r] ; a 
notion which, though it be advanced witljout au- 
thoxity, is yet by no means destitute of probabi- 
lity, since the hypothesis of the Nominalists might 
be very successfully employed in detending the 
doctrine of Berenger, concerning the sacrament 
of tlie Lord’s Supper. 

IX. The sect of the Nominalists had for their 
cbu?f a certain person called John, who, on ac- 
count of his logical subtilty, was suniarned the 
Sophist, which is the only circumstance we know 
of his histoiy [^3. His principal disciples were 


Vindicata, This book, which is exiremely rare, has been mm 
by none of the authors who have written professedly concerning 
the sect of the Nominalists. A copy of it, taken from a manu- 
script in the French king s library, was communicated to me, 
from wdiich it apjiears, thdt Salabert, who was certainly a very 
acute and ingenious logician, tjmployed his labour rather in de- 
fending the doctrine of the Nominalists, than in giving an accurate 
account of their sect* There are, however, several things to ho 
found in his btiok, which are far from being generally laiovvn, 
even among the learned, 

(^r~| Du Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 448 — Gerh. 
du Bois, llistor. Ecclesias. Paris, tom. i* p. 770. 

account we have from tlie unknown author of the 
Fragraentum Histoiise Fmuciesp. a Roberto rage ad mortem Phi- 
lippi I. whicli is published in Du Chesne h Sciiplores liistorijee 
Francica*, tom. iv, p. 90. whose words are as follows : la 
Dialectica hi potentco extiterunt Sophista?, Joliannes, cpii ort<?m 
Sophisticam vocalem esse disseruit/’ &c — Du Boulay (Hist. 
Academ. Paris, tom. i. p. 448. et 612.) conjectures tlnit tliis 
John the Sophist was the same person with Joliu oJ' Cliartros, 
fturnamed the Deaf, who was first physician to Henry I, king of 
Fmice, an<l had acquired a great di^gree of renown by his genius 
mid erudition. The samo author {p. 377.) tolls us, that John 
had for his master Ciivaldus of Orleaub, who was an incomparable 
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CENT. Robert of Pans, Roscelin of Coinpcigne, and 
PAHT II Laon, who propagated his doctrine 

V j- j with industry and success, to whom we may add, 
with some probability, Rambert, the master of 
a famous school at Lisle in Flanders, who is said, 
accoi'ding to the quibbling humour of the times, 
to have read nominal logic to his disciples, while 
Odo, whom we have already had occasion to men- 
tion, instnicted his scholars in reality The 
most renowned of all the nominal philosophers of 
this age was Roscelin ; and hence it is that many 
have considered him as the chief and founder (if 
that sect, and that ho is still considered as such 
hy several learned men. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Coftcemin^ the Doctors ami Mmldcrs of the 
Chnrchf and its jForm tf Ginurnment duriny 
this Century. 

Tbe corw I. All the records of this centiuy loudly (!om- 
the ciCT^. pl®i“ of the vices that reigned among the rulers of 
the church, and, in general, among all the sacerdo- 
tal orders ; they also deplore that universal decay 
of piety and discipline, tliat was the conse(]uenec 
of this corruption in a set of men, M'ho w(*re bound 
to support, by their example, their authority, and 

poet, aiwl an exc«llent rhetorician, but he advances this trithofit 
any proof, Mabilloii, on the oliier hand, in his Annal. Iknedict. 
tom. V. lib. Ixvii. sect. Ixxviii, p, 261. supposes, that John tlie 
Nominalist was the same pei'son who nmtle known to Anselm 
the error of Roscelinus concerning the lliree Persons in the 
Godhead. 

passage in the original is ; Qui dialecticam cleiicis 
suis in voce legebat, quum Odo in re discipulis legeret.’' See 
Heriraannus, Ilistor. Restauratioui.s Mbnasterii Sti. Martini 
Tornacens. in Dacherii Spicilegio Veter, Scriptor. tom. ii, n. 
889 , ‘ 
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their instructions, the sacred interests of religion cknt. 
and virtue. The western bishops were no sooner ^ 
elevated to the rank of dukes, counts, and nobles, ^ 
and enriched with ample territories, than they 
gave themselves up entirely to the dominion of 
})leasure and ambition, and wholly employed in 
displaying the magnificence of ; their temporal 
stations, fre<iucnted the courts of princes, ac- 
companied always with a splendid train of atten- 
dants and domestics [m]. The inferior oi-ders of 
the clerg)’^ were also licentious in their own way ; 
few among them preserved any remains of ])iety 
and virtue, we might add, of decency and dis- 
cretion. While their rulers were wallowing in 
luxur)’’, and baslving in the beams of worldly 
poini) and sjilendour, they were indulging them- 
selves, without the least sense »)f shame, < in frau- 
dulent practices, in impure and lasciviouo grati- 
licat ions, and even in the commission of the most 
flagitious crimes. The Grecian clergy were 
somewhat less chargeable with these shocking 
iiTcgularities, as the calamities under wJiich their 
country groaned imjtosed a restraint upon th<!ir 
jjassions, and gave a check to their licentiousness. - 
Y<>t, notwithstanding these salutary restraiitts, 
there were few examples of piety and virtue to 
1)0 found among them. 

II. The authority and lustre of the Latin Tbt>au- 
clmreh, or, to speak more properly, the 
ajul dominion of the Roman pohtiffs, arose in thispondirs, 
century to tlie highest period, though they arose 
by degrees, and had much opposition and many 
difficulties to conquer, in thd preceding age the 

Seo amonp: iitluw examplow of this episcopal grandeur, tliat 
of Adalbert, in Adam Brenuum. lib. iii. cup, xxiii. p. lib, iv. 
cap. XXXV. p. 52. that of Gunther, in the LtH tio*u*s Antiqua> of 
i’anisiiiH, toui. iii. pfirt 1. p. 185. and that of Manass^?!*, in Uie 
Museum Italicum of Mabilbm, tom, i. p. 114. Add to all thcHO 
Murutorii Antitj, Ital Medii *livi; tom. vi. p, 72, 
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CENT, pontiffs had acquired a great degree of authority 
XL religious matters, and in every thing that re- 
t lated to the government of the church ; and their 
credit andinfluence increased prodigiously towards 
the commencement of this century. For then they 
received the pompous titles of masters of the world, 
and popes, i, e. universal fathers j th<^ presided 
also every where in the councils by their legates ; 
assumed the authority of supremo arbiters in all 
c-ontroversies tliat arose roncerning religion or 
church discipline ; and maintained the pretended 
rights of the church against the encroachments 
and usuipations of kings and princes. Their 
authority, howevea-, was confined within ctalain 
limits; for, on the one: hand, it was restrained 
by sovereign princes, that it might not arro- 
gantly aim at civil dominion ; and on the other, 
it was opposed by the bishops themselves, that it 
might not arise to a spiritual despotism, and ut- 
terly destroy the liberty and privileges of synods 
and councils [/c]- From the time of Leo IX. 
the popes employed every method which the most 
artful ambition could suggest, to remove these 
limits, and to render their dominion both despo- 
tic and universal. They not only aspired to the 
character of supreme legislators in the church, 
to an unlimited jmisdiction over all synods and 
councils, whether general or provincial, to the 
sole distribution of all ecclesiastical honours and 
bctt^ces as divinely authorised and appointed 
for that purpose, but they carried their insolent 
pretensions so far as to give themselves out for 

Cw] The very learaetl Launoy {in his Asaertio contra Privile- 
giuni Sti. Medardi, pai-t II. cap* xxxu opp. tonu iii. part II. p. 307), 
has given us an accurate account of the ecclesiastical laws, ^<1 of 
the power of the hierarchy, during this century, wliidh he collect- 
ed horn the letters of Pope Gregory VII. from which account it 
appears, that Gregory, ambitious as he. was, did not pretend to a 
supreme and despotic authority in the cliurch. 
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lords of the universe, arbiters of the fete of king- cent. 
doms and empires, and supreme rulers over the 
kings and piinces of the earth. Before Leo LX. 
no pope was so enormously impudent as to claim 
this unbounded authority, or to assume the pow^ 
of transferring territories and provinces fh>m their 
lawful possessors to new masters. This pontiff 
gave the example of such an amazing pretension 
to his holy successors, by granting to the Nor- 
mans, who had settled in It^y, the lands and ter- 
ritories which they had already usuiped, or were 
employed in forcing out of the liands of the Greeks 
and Saracens [a?]. The ambition, however, of 
the aspiring popes was opposed by the emperors, 
the king of France, -by William the Conqueror, 
who was now seated on the throne of England, 
and was the boldest assertor of the rights and pri- 
vileges of royalty against the high clfems of the* 
apostolic see [ y], and also by sevarad other princes, 

[ir] See Gaufr. Malaterra Hist. Sicula, lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 55S. 
tom. v’. Scrip tor. Ital. Muratorii. The translator lias here 

incoi-porated the note [if] of tlie original into the text. 

[;/] See Eadmeri Historia Novonim, lib. i. p. 29. which is 
published at the end of the' wodks of Anselm^ archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is proper to obserro herO) that if it is true on 
the one hand, that William the Conqueror opposeil, on many 
occasions, with the utnif>8t vehemence and zeal, the growing 
power of the Roman pontiffs, and of the Aspiring bishops; it 
is no less certain, on the other, that, to accomplish his ambi* 
tious views, he, like many other European princes, liail re- 
course to th& influence of the pontiffs upon the minds of the 
multitude, and tliereby nourished and encouraged the pride 
and ambition of the court of Rome. For whOe he was prepar- 
ing all things for bis expedition into England, he sent ambas- 
Had(;r 9 to Pope Alexander IL, in order (as Matthew Paris 
says. Hist- Major, lib. i. p. 2.) to have his undertaking ap- 
proved and justified by apostolicid authority; and the pope 
having considered the claims of tlie contending pailies, sent a 
STANDARD to William m the omen of his approacliiug royalty**’ 

It is highly probable, that the Normans in Italy had made the 
same humble request to Leo IX., and demanded his cpnfinna- 
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CENT. Nor did the bfehops, particularly those of France 
and Germany, sit tamely silent under the papal 
yoke ; many of them endeavoured to maintain 
their rights and the privileges of the church : but 
as many seduced by the allurements of interest or 
the dictates of superstition, sacrificed their liber- 
ties, and yielded to the pontiflfe ; hence it hap- 
jtened, that tliese imperious lords of the churcli, 
though they did not entirely gain their point, imr 
satisfy to the full their raging ambition, yet ob- 
tained vast augmentations of power, and extended 
their authority from day to day. 

III. The see of Rome, after the death of Syl- 
vester II. which happened in the year was 

filled successively by .Tohn XVII. John XVIIl. 
and Seigius IV. none of wh(»se ])ontificatcs 
were distinguished by any memorable events 
it is, however, proper to olwervc, that, these 
three popes were confiraied in the see of Rome 
by the approbation and authority of the empe- 
rors under whose reign they wt're elected to 
that high dignity. Benedict VIII. who was 
raised to the pontificate in the year 1012, being 
obliged by his competitor Gregory to leave 
Rome, fled into Germany foi’ succour, a}id threw 
himself at the feet of Henry II. by whom he 
was reinstated in the apostolic chair, which h<‘ 
possessed in peace until the year 1024. It was 
during bis pontificate, that those famous Nor- 
mans, who make such a shining figure iu history, 
(tame into Italy, and reduced several of its richest 
provinces under their dominion. Benedict was 
succeeded by his brother John XIX, who ruled 

tion both of the poswesisionB they had acquired, smd of tliose they 
f de«io;ned to usurp. And when wc consider all this, it will not 

appear so surprisiiijif that the popes aimed at luiiversal empire, 
since they were encouraged to this by the mean submissions and 
eei vile homage of the European princes. 
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the church until the year 1()S3. The five pontiffs cent. 
we have now been mentioning were not charge- 
able with dishonouring their high station by that 
licentiousness and imtnomlity that rendered so ^ 
many of their successors infamous; their lives 
were virtuous; at least their conduct was de- 
cent. But their examples had little effect upon 
Benedict IX. a most abandoned profligate, and 
a wretch capable of the most Imrrid crimes, whose 
flagitious conduct drew upon him the just resent- 
ment of the Romans, who in the year 1038 de- 
graded him from his office. Ho was afteni’ards 
indeed restored, by the emperor Conrad, to the 
papal chair ; hut instead of learning circumspec- 
tion and prudence from his fonner disgrace, he 
grew still more scandalous in his life and man- 
ners, and so provoked the Roman people by his 
repeated crimes, that they deposed him a second 
time, A. I). 1014, and elected in his place John, 
bishop of Sabina, who assumed the name of Syl- 
vester III. About three months after this new 
revolution, the relations and adherents of Bene- 
dict rose up in arms, drove Sylvester out, of 
the city, and restored the degraded pontiff to his 
forfeited 1100001 * 8 , which, however, he did riot 
enjoy long; for perceiving that there was no 
possibility of appeasing the resentment of the. Ro- 
mans, he sold the pontificate to John Gratian, 
arch-presbyter of Rome, who took the name of 
Gregory VI. Thus the church had, at the same 
time, two chiefs, Sjdvester and Gregory, whose 
rivalry was the occasion of much troulile and 
confusion. This contest was tenninated in the 
year lOtG, in the council held at Sutri by the 
emperor Henry III. who so ordered matters, 
that Benedict, Gregor)*, and Sylvester were de- 
i^lai'ed unworthy of the pontificate, and Suid- 
ger, bishoi) of Bamberg, was raised to that dig- 
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CENT, nity, which he einoyed for a short time under the 
title of Clement II. [ 2 ^]. 

“/ IV. After the death of Clement 11. which 
^ happened in the year 1047, Benedict IX. though 
twice degraded, aimed anew at the papal dig- 
nity, and accordingly forced himself into St. 
Peter’s chair for the third time. But the year 
following he was obliged to surrender the ponti- 
ficate to Poppo, bishop of Brixen, known by the 
name of Damasus II. whom Henry II. elected 
pope in Germany, and sent from thence into Italy 
to take possession of that dignity. Upon the 
death of Damasus, who mled the see of Rome, 
hut three and twenty days, the same emperor, in 
the diet held at Worms, A. D. lO-tS, appointed 
Bnmo, bisljO}> of Toul, to succeed him in the 
pontificate. Tliis prelate is known in the list of 
the popes by the najne of Leo IX. and his pri- 
vate virtues, as well as his public acts of zeal and 
piety in the government of the church, were 
deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to a 
place among the saintly order. But if we deduce 
from these pretended virtues his vehement zeal 
for au^enting the opulence and authority of the 
church of Rome, and his laudable severity in cor- 
recting and punishing certain enormous vices [«], 
which were common among the clergy during his 


III this compendious account of the popes, I have followed 
the relations of Francis and Anthony Fag^i, Papehrock, and also 
those of Muratori, in his Ajiuales Italue, persuaded that the 
learnod and judicious reader will justify my treating with the 
utmost contempt what Baronius and others have alleged in favour 
of Gregory VI* 

1^^ [a] In several coundk wfiich he assembled in Italy, 
France, and Germany, ho proposed rigorous laws against simony, 
sodomy, incestuous and adulterous marriages, the custom of 
carrying arms that was grown universal among the clergy ; the 
apostasy of the monks, w]^ abandoned their Imbit and renounced 
their profession, Ifct*. 
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pontificate, there will remain little in the life and cent. 
administration of this pontiff, that could give him 
any pretenaon to such a islinction. It is, at 
least, certain, that many, who industriously cow- 
ceal or excuse the numerous infirmities and fiui- 
ings of the pontiffs, censure, with the utmost free- 
dom, the temerity and injustice of the measures 
he took towards the conclusion of his days. Such, 
among others, was the war which he inconsider- 
ately entered into, in the year 1053, with the 
Normans, whose neighlwurhood he did not like, 
and whom he was grieved to see in the possession 
of Apulia. His ttmerity, indeed, was severely 
punished by the issue of this war, from which he 
derived the bitterest fruits, being taken prisoner 
by the enemy, and led captive to Benevento. Here 
dismal reflections upon his unhappy fate preyed 
u])on his spirits, and threw him into a dangerous 
fit of sickness ; so that after a year’s imprisonment 
he was sent to Rome, where he concluded his days 
on the 19th of April, A. D. 1054 

V. After the death of Leo the papal chair was 
filled, in the year 1055, by Gebhard, bishop of 
Eichstadt, who assumed the name of Victor 11. 
and after governing the church about three years, 

Avas succM'oded by Stephen IX., brother to God- 
frey, duke of LoiTain, who died a fcAv months 
after his election. Nothing memorable happened 
under the administration of these two pontiffs. 
Gcrrard, bishop of Florence, who obtained the 
papacy, A. D. 1058, and took the name of Ni- 
colas 11., injikes a greater figure in history than 
several of his predecessors [c]. We pass in silence 

[6] See die Acta Sanctorum ad d. six. Aprilis, tom. fii. p. 

0.12. — Hist. Littei-aire de la France, tom. vii. p. 469.— Gian- 
iione, Hist, de Naples, tom. ii. p. 52. 

[c] Besides tlie accounts given of Nicolas II. by tbe writers 
of the papal history, there is a particular and accurate history of 
this pontiff drawn up by the llonedicline monks, in fire Hist 
l.itter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 615. 
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CENT. John, bishop of Veletri, who usurped the ponti- 
fiicate, as also the title of Benedict X. after the 
death of Stephen, and who was deposed with 
ignominy, after having possessed about nine 
months the dignity, to which he had no other 
title, than vi'^hat'he derived from lawless violence. 
Nicolas, upon the removal of this usurper, as- 
sembled a council at Rome, A. D. lU5f), in which, 
among many salutary laws designed to heal the 
inveterate disorders that had afflicted the church, 
one remarkable decree was passed for changing 
the ancient form of electing the Roman pontiff; 
this altemtion was designed to prevent the tu- 
mults and commotions which arose in Rome, and 
tlie factions i^hich divided Italy, when a new pope 
M'as to be elected. The same pontiff received the 
homage of the Normans, and solemnly cireated 
Robeii; Guiscard duke of Apulia, Calabi’ia, and 
Sicily, on condition that he should observe, as a 
faithful vassal, an inviolable allegiance to the Ro- 
man church, and pay an annual tribute in ac- 
knowledgment of his subjection to the apostolic 
see. By what authority Nicolas confij’rned the 
Norman prince in the possession of these pro- 
vinces, is more than we know; certain it is, that 
he had no sort of propexiy in the lands which he 
granted so liberally to the Normans, who held 
them already by the odious right of conquest [<f 
Perhaps the lordly pontiff founded this right of 
cession upon the fictitious donation of Constan- 
tine, which has been already taken notice of in 
the course of this history ; or, probably, seduced 
by the artful and ambitious suggestions of Hil- 
debrand, who had himself an eye upon the pon- 
tificate, and afterwards filled it, in effect, under 
the adopted name of Gregory VII. he imagined 

ff/] 8t*(! Muratori Amiali tritaliii, tom. vi. p. 166 — Barottiiis, 
Aima). ad a. lOUO. 
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lliat, as Christ's vicegerent, the Roman pontiff cent. 
Avas the king of kings, and had the whole uni- 
verse for his domain. It is well known that Hjl- 
di'hrand had a supreme ascendant in the coun- 
sels of Nicolas, and that the latter neither under- 
took nor execute^ any thing witliout his direc- 
tion. Be that as it may, it Avas the feudal grant 
made to Guiscard by this pope, that laid tine 
fou)idation of the kingdom of Naples, or of the 
two Sicilies, and of the sovereignty over that 
kingdom which the Roman pontiffs constantly 
(‘lairn, and AAdiich the Sicilian monaiThs annually 
a<‘knowledge. 

VI. Before the pontificate of Nicolas II., the The privi. 
pop(.‘s AA'^ero chosen not only by the suffrages 
the cardinals, but also by those of the ndiole in the eiec. 
Roman clerp^, the nobility, the burgesses, and 
assendily of the people. An election, in which 
sinrh a confused and jarring multitude Avas con- 
c(?nied, could not hut produce continual factions, 
animosities, and tumults. To prevent these, as 
far as Avas possible, this artful and provident pon- 
tiff had a lavA' passed, by which the cardinals, as 
Av(dl presbyters as bishops, Averfe empowered, upon 
a vacancy in the see of Rome, to elect a ncAv pope, 
without any jmejudice to the ancient priAuleges 
of tlu; Ron j an emperors in this important mat- 
ter Nor AA'ere the rest of the clergy, Avith tlie 


W diat Kicolas was at all soli- 

ritous about the of tlio emperor, and bin authority 

in the eb'ction of the bisliop of Rome; for the Avords of the 
flf'cree in all tlie ahHous copies of it are to this import: 

The (‘ardiniils sliall first deliberate cowceining the election 
of a pontilf, and the con.sent of the other clei'gj” and of the 
])CM>p1e sliall be re(piire<l to confirm their choice. The pope 
shall be chosen out of the members that compo^^e the clmrch 
of Rome, if a proper person can he found among them : if 
not, lu? Hball be eh‘i-t<‘d elsewhere. AH this without any 
prejmlice to tlie honour of our dear soti Henry (avIio is now 
king, and shall be soon emperor, as we have already promised 
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CENT, burgeetses and people, e^^cltided from aU part in 
this election, since their consent was solemnly de- 
manded, and also esteemed of much weight [/]. 
In consequence, however, of this new regulation, 
the cardinals acted the principal part in the crea- 
tion of the new pontiff } though tliey suffered for 


him), or to the honour of his successors on whom the epostollc 
nee shall cenfer pmonally and succesiavely the same Iiigh pri- 
vilege.” Here we see the good pontiff taking manifestly advan- 
tage the minority of Henry IV. to depreciate and diminish the 
ancient prerogatives of the imperial cro\vn, and to magnify the 
authority of the papal mitre : for he declares as a personal right 
granted by the Roman see to each emperor for himself, the pri- 
vilege of confirming the pope’s election ; whereas it is well known 
that that privilege bad been vested in tlie emperors of Gennany 
during many preceding ages. See Fleury, Ecclos. Hist. vol. xiii. 
livre lx. p. 64, 65. Brussels edition. — It is proper to observe here, 
that the a’inging and ignoble submission of Charles the Bald, 
who would not accept of tlie title of emperor before it was con- 
ferred upon him by the Homan jwntiff, occasioned, in ]>roccss 
of time, tliat absurd notion, tliat the papal consecration was 
requisite in order to qualify the kings of Germany to assume 
the title of Roman emperors, though, without that consecration, 
these kings had all Italy under their dominion, and exercised 
in every part of it the various rights and prerogatives of sove- 
reignty. Hence tlie kii%s of Germany were first styled kings of 
the Franlo} and Lombards, afterwards kings of the Romans until 
the year 1508, when Maximilian 1. changed the title of king into 
that of enyweror. 

[/] Th« decree of Nicolas concerning the election of the 
Homan pontiff is to be found in many authors, and particularly 
ill the Concilia. But upon roraparing together several copies of 
this famons decree, I found them in many respects verj^ different 
from each other. In some copies the decree appears abridged ; 
in others it is long and prolix. In some it seems favourable to 
the rights and privileges of the Homan emperors ; in others, it 
appears to have the contrary tendency. The most ample copy is 
that which we find in the CSironicott Farfense in Muratori s Scrip- 
tores Remm Italicorum, tom. ii- part II. p. 645, which differs 
however, in various cirtjumstances, from that which is published 
by Hugo Floriacensis, in his book De Regia Potestate et Saccr- 
dotali Dignitate, in Baluseii Misirellaneis, tom. iv. p. 62. Ntit- 
withstanding the diversity that there is in the copies of this fa- 
mous decree, they all agree in confirming the accounts we have 
given of the plans and pontificate of Nicolas. 
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a long time much opposition both frcwn the saeer- cent. 
dotal orders and the Roman citizens, who were 
ci»nstantl 7 either reclaiming their ancient rights, i ^ ' ' L 
or abusing the privil^e they yet retained of con- 
firming the election of every new pope by their 
approtetion aaid consent. In tlje following cen- 
tury there was mi end put to all these disputes 
by Alexander III. who was so luclsy as to finish 
and complete what Nicolas had only begun, and 
who transferred and Cor^ncd to the college of 
cardinals the right of electing to the apostolic see, 
excluding the nobility, the people, and thp rest 
of the clergy, from all conoeni in this imiioitant 
matter [y]. 

It may not be improper here to give some ac- 
count of the origin of the cardinals [4j, and the 
nature of their privileges and functions. Many 
writers [i] have treated tliis subject in an ample 
manner, and have elied upon it a profusion of 
erudition, which deserves, no doubt, the highest 
applause ; but they are, generally speaking, defec- 
tive in perspicuity and precision ; nor do I know 
of any, who have confined themselves to the true 
state of the question,* and investigated, in a satis- 


See Mabilion, Comm, in Ord. Eomaiu tom. ii. Musci 
Ilalici. p. 11 4. — Conetmxt. Ceoni Prsef. ad Concilium Lateran. 
Ste][)haiii. iii. p. 18. Rom. 1735, in 4to.— *Franc» Pagi Brevia- 
rium Pontif, llomanor. tom* ii* p. 374. 

fST C^] translator has here incorporated into the text 
the long and important note [c]| of the original concerning the 
cardinals. The citationa and references onijr are dusown into the 
notes. 

[«3 The authors* who have written concerning die name, ori^n, 
and rights of the cardinals, are enumerated by Jo. Alb. Fabridus, 
in bis Bibliogr. Antiquar. p« 455, 456.^ — Casp* Sagittarius, Introd. 
ad Historiam Ecclesiast. cap. xxix. p. 771, et Jo, And. Schmidiua 
in Supplement, p. 644. — Christ. GryphiuS, Isagoge ad llistoriam 
Saeculi xvii. p. 430, add to these Ludov. Thomassini, Discipliua 
Ecclesiffi Vetiis et Nova, tom. i. lib. ii. cap. 115, 116. p* 616. et 
Lud. Ant. Mnratori, whose learned dissertation De Origine Cardi- 
nalatus is published in his Antiq, Ital. Medii iEvi, tom. v. p. 156. 
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CENT, factory manner, the true origin of the office of ear- 
p ART II Mid the reasons that occasioned the institu- 

y tion of that order of ecclesiastics^ Several leanied 
men have employed much time and labour in fixing 
the sense of the word cardinal, and in illustrating 
ite meaning from ancient monuments and records; 
but, however worthy of a curions philologist these 
researcdics may be, yet they contribute little or 
nothing to clear up the point in question, or to 
convey an accurate and satisfactory notion of the 
true origin of the college of cardinals, and the na- 
ture of that ecclesiastical dignity. It is certain, 
that the word cardinal, when applied to persons 
or things, or more especially to the sacred order, 
was, according to the language of the middle age, 
a term of dubious signification, and was susceptible 
of various senses. It is also well known, that in 
former times this title was by no means jieculiar 
to the priests and ministers of the church of Rome, 
hut was in uBe in all the Latin dmrches, and that 
not only the secular- clergy, but also the regular, 
such as abbots, canons, and monks, were capable 
of this denomination, and were styled cardinals, 
though in diiferent senses. But after the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander III. the common use of the 
term cardinal was gradually diminished, and it 
was confined to such only as were immediately 
concerned in the elation of the pope, and who 
had the right of suffrage in this weighty matter. 
So that when we inquire into the origin of the 
college of cardinals at Rome, the question is not, 
who they were that in the remoter periods of the 
church were distinguished, among the Latins in 
general, or at Rome in particular, from the rest of 
the clergy, by the name of cardinals ; nor do we 
inquire into the proper signification of that term, 
or into the various senses in which it was for- 
luerly employed ; the true state of the question is 
this ; Who the persons were that Nicolas II. com- 
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prehended under the dcnomtnatiqn oSi cardinds* crnt. 
when he yested in the Homan cardinals alone tfee _ 
right of electing the new pontiff, and fixipluded 6^** v j 
that important privilege the rest ofthe clergy, the 
nobility, the burgesses, and the people ? When this 
is known with oeitainty, then we shall have a just 
notion of tlie college of cardinals in its first rise, 
and shall also perceive the difference there is be- 
tween the fii-st cardinals and those of our times. 

Now this may easily be learned from the edict of 
Nicolas II. which sets the matter in the clearest 
light. “ We have thought propier to enact (says 
the pontiff), that, upon the decease of tliehishop 
of the Roman catholic, or univei'sal chm*ch, the 
affair of the election be ti'eated prindpally and pre- 
viously to all other deliberations, among the car- 
dinal bishot»B alone, who shall afterwards call into 
their council the cardinal clerks, and requirefinally 
the consent of the rest of the olergy, and the 
jieople to their election [A].” Here we see, that 
the pontiff divides into two classes the cardinals 
who were to have the right of suffrage in the 
election of his successors, one of which he calls 
cardinal bishops, and the othei^ cardinal clerks. 

By the former we are manifestly to understand the 
seven bishops, who belonged to the city and terri- 
tory of Rome, whom Nicolas calls, in the same 
edict, Coraprovinciales Episcopi (an epithet which 
had been used before by Eeo I.), and who had 
been distinguished by the title of cardinal bishops 
long before the present centuiy. The words of 
Nicolas confirm this account of the matter, and 
place it beyond all possibility of contradiction j for 

[A] pa8.sag:e*of the edict (which we have lieie traris- 
lated from Hugo Flonacus in Balumi Mi«ceU. tom, iv, p. 62,) 
inns tiius in the original : “ Constituimus ut, obeunte hiijue Ro- 
manae uiiiversalift Ecclesige Pontifice, imprimis, Cardinales Epis- 
copi diligentissima simul eonsideratione tractantea, ihox sihi Cle- 
ricos Cardinales adhlheant, sicque, reliquus Clems et Populus ad 
consensum novie electionis accedant/’ 
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CENT, he declares, that by cardinal bislio})s he under- 
stands those to wlioro it belonged to oonsetJrate 
the pontiff elect } Since the apostolic see,” ob- 
serves the papal legislator, “ cannot be under the 
jurisdiction of any superior or metropolitan 
the cardinal bishops must necesssmly supply the 
place of a metropoliitm, and fix the oleoted pon- 
tiff on the summit of apostolic exaltation and em- 
pire Now it is well known, that the seven 

bishops of Rome, above mentioned, had the pri- 
vilege of consecrating the Roman pontiff. 

All these things being duly considered, w<‘ shall 
immediately perceive the true nature and m«>arung 
of the famous edicts according to which it is mani- 
fest, that, upon the death of a pontiff, the cardi- 
nal' bishops were first to deliberate alone con- 
cemii^ a proper successor, and to «Rimiue the 
respective merit of the candidates that might pre- 
tend to this high dignity, and afterwards to tall 
in the cardinal derks, not only to demand their 
counsel, but also to join with tliem in the elec- 
tion. The word clerk hero hears the same sense 
with that of presbyter, and it is undeniably cer- 
tain that the naille of cardinal presbyters was given 
to the ministers of the eight-and-twenty Roman 
parishes, or principal churches. All the rest of 
the clergy, of whatever order or rank they might 
be, were, together with the people, expressly ex- 
cluded from the right of voting in the election of 
the pontiff, though they were allowed what is called 
a negative suffrage, and their consent was I'equii'ed 
to what the others had done. From all which it 

Ifg” eonsecratioB of a new bisliop in any province, 

the metropolitaa alwaya bore the pnncipal part ; aa therefore there 
was no metrppolitaa to instal die pope> the cardinal bidiops per* 
formed that ceremony* 

[[w] Such are the swelling and bombastic terms of the edict : 

Quia sedesap^toUca super semetropolitanum habere non |K>test ; 
cardinales episcopi metiopolatini vice prooul dubio fungantur, qui 
electum antistatem ad apostolici culminis apicem ^rorehant.'’ 
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appears, that the college of electors, who chose cent. 
the Roman pontiff, and who after this period „ 
Were called cardinals in a new and unusual ao- ^ ^ 

ceptation of that term, consisted, aocorthug to 
then original establishment, by Nicolas II. of 
only two orders, namely, cardinal bishops and 
cai-dinal clerks, or presb^rs [«3^ 

It is necessary to observe, before we finish this 
digression, that tlm femous dearee of Nicolas 
could not obtain the force of a law, “ It is evi- 
dent,” says Anselm, bishop bf Lucca [o], “ that 
the edict of Nicolas is, aijd always has ‘been, 
without the smallest degree of weight or autho- 
rity. But in affirming this, 1 have not the 
least design to cast any reflection upon the 
blessed memory of that pmxtiff, or to derogate 
from the applause that is due to his virtues. , . . 

As a man, however, he was fallible, and, through 
the weakness that is iuse^iarablc frean humanity, 
was liable to be seduced into measures that were 
inconsistent >vitli equity and justice.” It is true, 

[jfi] We must therefore take care that wf^be not mided by the 
error of Oinij>hr. Panvinius, who affirms, ♦ that the eardinal 
bishops were not added to the ccdlege of cardinals before the 
})ontificate of Alexander III. Nor are? tre to fisten to the sup- 
}>osition of those writers, who imagine timt certain deacons were, 
from the beginning, members of that college of cardinals, by 
whom the popes were elected* Hfiero were indeed, in tlie Ro^ 
man church long before the edict of NicOlas, m^d there still 
remain, cardinal deacons, i* e, sujfKAfeodfthts of those churcheS) 
which have hospitals annexed to thoob and whose revenues are 
appropriated to the support of the poor; but idmy were evidently 
4 ‘\cluded from the election of the pope, wliioh, hy the edict of 
Nicolas, was to be made by the cardinal biBbops and clerks alone. 

Hence we find the cardinals plainly diaringuishe^l from the dea- 
cons in the diploma that was drawn up fr>r the «^eetion of Gre- 
gory VII. to tfie pontificate. 

[o] Ansehni Luocensis lib. ii. contra WiWttum* .Anripapam, 
et sequaces ejus, in Cankii Lecrionik Antapm, 1* 

p. 383. 

' Ste .Mabillcn, CommciU. in Ordmem Eom. p, I IX l«mj. ii. Mubri Italic/- 
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CENT, the prelate has here principally in view that part 
PAftx u which Nicolas acknowledges and 

7 cOTjfirms the right of tlie emperors to ratify the 
election of the Roman pontiff ; yet what he says is 
undoubtedly trud of the whole edict, in all its parts. 
For tlie seven Palatine judges [jo], who were ex- 
cluded by this decree from the important privilege 
they had formerly enjoyed of voting in tne elec- 
tion to the apostolic see, complained loudly of the 
injury that was done them, and, seconded in their 
complmnts by the'varioUs orders of the clergy, 
and by the clainoum of the army, the citizens, and 
the multitude, they declared their oj>position to 
the execution of this edict, and gave much trouble 
and uneasiness to the cardinals, who had been 
constituted electors by Nicolas. To appease these 
tumults, Alexander UI. augmented the college of 
the electing cardinals, by Conferring that dignity 
upon the prior, or arch-presbyter, of St. John 
Lateran, the arch-presbj^ter of Sti Peter’s and 
St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul’s and 
St. .Laurence withwit the wall, and lastly, upon 
the seven Palatine judges [j3* By this dexte- 
roiM stratc^m, the bi^er, order of the clergy 
was defeated, and ceased to oppose the measures 
of the cardinal electors j nor, indeed, could their 
opposition be of any significancy, since their 
chiefs and leaders were become members of the 
sacred college instituted by Nicolas. The infe- 
rior clergy continued yet obstinate; but their 
opposition was vanquished in the same manner, 
and they were reduced to silence by the promo- 


These judges were die Primjeerius, Secundicerius, Arca- 
rius, Saccdlarius, Protoscriniurius, Prunicerius Defensorum, et 
Admiiuculator : for a particular account of whose respective 
offices, services, and privileges, see Grsevii Thesaui'us Antiquit. 
Du Cange, gpc. 

Iq'] Cenni Prasf. ad Condi. Lateran. Stephan, iii. p. 19 — 
Mahillon, Conunent. ad Ord. Poman. p. 115. cx PanviniC. 
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lion of their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to the cent. 
dignity of electors. Who it was, whetlier Alek- 
ander III., or some other pontiff, that raised the 
principal Roman deacons to the ranh of cardihds, 

Ls not certain •, but nothing is more evident thani 
that the design of this promotioa was te put an 
end to the murmurs and complaints of tlie infe- 
rior clergy, who resented highly the violatiwi of 
their privileges. , 

Wlien the various orders of the clergy were 
drawn off from the oppositioi*, it was no difficult , 
matter to silence the people, and to exclude them 
from all part in the election of the pontiff. And 
accordingly, when, upon the death of Alexander 
III. it was proposed to choose Lucius III as 
his successor, the consent and approbation of the 
clergy and people, which hatlhitherto been always 
esteemed necessary to ratify the election, W'ere 
not so much as demanded, and the affair was 
transacted by the college of cardinals alone, who 
have continued to maintain that exclusive and im- 
portant privilege even to our times. Some writers 
affirm, that Innocent II. had been elected in the 
same manner, by the cardinals alone, without the 
consent of the clergy or the }>eople, several years 
before the pontificate of LttciuS [^3 5 this may be 
true, but it is nothing to the purpose ; for as the 
election of Innocent TI. was irregulaiv it cannot 
he alleged in the ease before us. 

VII. From what has been observed in the pre- 
ceding section, we may conclude, that the college 
t>f (‘ardinals, and the extensive authority and im- 
portant privileges they enjoy at this day, de- 
rive their origin from the edict published at the 
request and under the pontificate of Nicolas II. ; 

8^’ W original, infitead of Luctua IIL we read 

Victor ML winch was certainly a mistake of inadvertency in dm 
learned author. 

See Fagi Breviar. Pomlf. Romanor* tom* ii* p* Olo* 
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that, tinder the title of eardinalst this pontilf com- 
prehended the seven Roman bishops, who were 
considered as his snfhagans, and of whom the 
bi^bp of Ostia was the Chief, as also the eight 
imd twenty ministers, whp had inspection over 
the piinoipal Roman tdmrches ; and that to these 
were added, in process of time, under Alexan- 
der in. and other, pontifls, new members, in 
order to a|^ease the resentment of those who 
looked up(m themselves as injured by the edict 
of Niwlas, and also to answer other purposes of 
ecclemastical policy. We see, also, worn an at- 
tentive i^ew this matter, that though the 
high order of purpled prelates, commonly called 
cardinals, had its rise in the eleventh century, yet 
it does not seem to have acquired the stable and 
undisputed authority of a legal counsel before 
the following age and the pontificate f»f Alex- 
ander III. 

VIII. Though Nicolas II. bad expressly ac- 
knowledged and confirmed in his edict the right 
of the emperor to ratify by his consent the elec- 
tion of the pontiff ; his eyes were no sooner 
closed, than the H.^ans, at the instigation of 
Hildebrand, archdeacon, and afterwards bishop of 
Rome, violated this Imperial privilege in the 
most presumptuous manner. For they not only 
elected to the pontificate Anselm, bishop of 
Lucca, who assumed tire name of Alexander II., 
but also solemnly installed him in that high 
office without so much as consulting the em- 
peror Henry IV., or giving him the least in- 
formation of the matter. Agnes, the mother of 
the young emperor, no sooner received an ac- 
count of this irregular transaction by the bishops 
of Lombardy, to whom the election of Anselm 
was extremely disagreeable, than she assembled 
a council ai IBasU, and, in order to maintain the 
authority of her son, who was yet a minor. 
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caused Cadoiaos, bishop of Pama, to bo created cent. 
pontiff under the title of Honorius H, Hence 
arose a long and furious contest between the ti^o “i 
rival pontiffs, who maintained their respective pre- ^ 
tensions by the force of ams, and presented a 
scene of bloodshed and horror in the church of 
Christ, which was designed to be the centre of 
charity and peace. In this violent contention 
Alexander triumphed,, though he could never en- 
gage his obstinate adversary to desist from his 
pretensions [^3- • 

IX. TJiis contest, indeed, was of little con-Hiidi*rai)<i 
setjuence when viewed in comparison with 
th'eadful commotions which Hildebrand, who*^ 
Kucccedcd Alexander, and assumed the name of 
Gregory VII. excited both in church and state, 
and nourished and fomented Until the end of his 
days. This vehement pontiff, who was a Tuscjan, 
born of mean parents, rose by various steps, 
from the obscure station of a monk of Clugui, to 
the rank of archdeacon in the Roman church, 
and fmrn the time of LcO IX. who treated him 
with peculiar marks of distinction, was aceus- 
tofoed to govern the' Roman pontiffs by his coun- 
sels, which had actjnired the Mghest degree of in- 
fluence and authority. In the y<«ir 1078, and 
the same day that Alexander was interred, he 
was raised to the pontificate by the unanimous 
suffrages of the cardinals, bishc^s, abbots, monks, 
and people, and, consequently, without any re- 
gard being paid to the edict of Nicolas II. and 
his election was ennfirmed by the approbation 
and eunsent of Heniy IV. king of the Romans, 
to whom ambaiisadors had been sent for that pur- 
pose. This prince, indeed, had soon reason to 

ft] Ferdin. Ugbclli Italia Sacra, tom. ii. p; 166— .^lo. Jac. 
Mascovius, tie Rebus Imperii sub Htinrico IV. et-y, lib. i. p. 7. 

> — ^FtanC. I^agi Breviar. I’ontiScum Romttior. two. ii. p. 385— 

Muratori Anuali d'ltaha, tom. vi. p, 214!. 
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CENT, repent of the consent he had g^ven to an (deeliw, 
which hecame so prejndicial to his own authority, 

PART n. ^ interests and liberties of the church, 

and so detrimental, in general, to the sovereignty 
and independence of kingdonis and empires [«]. 
Hildebrand was a roan of uncommon genius, 
whose ambition in Ibrming the most arduous pro- 
jects was equalled by his dexterity in brinj^ng 
them into execution ; sagacious, crafty, and in- 
trepid, nothing cotild escape l\is penetration, 
defeat his stratagems, or daunt his couiage ; 
haughty and arrogant beyond all measure ; obsti- 
nate, impetuous, aud intractable ; he looked up 
to the summit of universal empire witli a wishful 
eye, and laboured up tlie steep ascent with unin- 
terrupted ardour, and invincible pei’severance ; 
void of all princij)le, and destitute of eveiy pious 
and virtuous feeling, he suffered little restraint in 
his audacious pursuits, from the dictates of reli- 
gion or the remonstrances of conscience. Such 
was the character of Hildebrand, and his conduct 
was every way suitable to it ; for no sooner did 
he find himself in the papal chair, than he dis- 
played to the world the most odious marks of his 
tyrannic ambition. Not contented to enlai’ge the 
jurisdiction, and to augment the opulence of the 
see of Romo, he laboured indefatigably to render 
the universal cburch subject to tlie despotic go- 

Tlie writers who hare giren the amplest acrounts of 
tlte bfe and exploits Gregoiy VIL are enumerated by 
f'iMp. Sagittarius,, in hW Introd. ad Hist. Ecclesiast. tom. i. 
p. 687. and by And. Sclimidiuti, in his Supplement, tom. ii. 

627— -See ako the Acta Ssnetor. tom. . r. Maii ad d. xxr. 
p. 508. and ■ Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Or«&i. Benedicti Smcul. 
vi. p. 4)06. Add to diese the Life of Gi^ory VII. puUislted 
at rranefOrt in tlm year 1710, by Just Christopher Dithraar, 
as'^^o the atahoiro wlio have written the history of the con- 
tests that.*iu|^ between the Empire and the Hitei^Jhy of 
Ronie,-iAid « the wars that vywe occasioned by the! disputes 
concerning Investitures. 
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vemment and the arbitrary power of the pontiff oent. 
alone, to dissolve the jurisdiction which kings and 
emperors had hitherto exercised ov«r the various 
orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from 
all part^in the management or distribution of the 
revenues of the church. Nay, this outrageous 
pontiff went still ferther, and impiously attempted 
to submit to his jurisdiction the emperoivi, kings, 
and princes of the earth, and to render their do- 
minions tributary to the see of Home. Such were 
the pious and apostolic exploits that employed the 
activity of Gregory VIL during his whole life, 
and whicli renders bis pontificate a continual scene 
of tumult and bloodshed. Were it necesfury to 
bring any further proofs of his tyranny and arro- 
gance, his fierce impetuosity and boundless amhi- 
tion, we might appeal to those ffunous sentences, 

\vbich are generally called, after him, the dictates 
of Hildt'brand, and which slmw, in a lively man- 
ner, the spirit and character of this restless pon- 
tiff [jc]. ■ • 

[[trj Dictatus HiUbbrnmllm. By them are tincier«too<l ^ 

twoiity-seven apophthegms, or ahoit eentenceii, relating to 
the supreme authority of tlie Roman pontiffs over the uni- 
v(*rs'al cliuroh, and the kingdoms of the world, which aw to 
ht* found in the book of the Epistles of Gwgory VJL 

hetween the fifty-fifth and the fifty-sixth Epistle, under the 
title of Dictatus Papse, ue. Dietat^s of the Pope. See Hai^- 
duini Concilia, tom., vi. part I. p* 1304<, and the various 
writers of Ecclesiastical History. Baronius Lupus, ♦ and 
other historians, who have si^aliised, upon all occasions, 
their vehement attachment to tlm Roman pontiffs, inaintam, 
that these Dictates were drawn up by Gregory VII. and pro- 
posed as laws in a certain council; and hence the Protestant 
writers have ventured to attribute them to Hildebrand. But 
the learned John Launoy, Natalis Alexander, Anlhonyf and 
Francis Pagi, j: Elias du Pin, and other authom of note, 

* Lupus, in his Kola? et Dissertatioues in Cpncilis, pm* vi. p. 
has given us an ample corouientary on the IXictstei of ^tdebraud, whivb 
he loukfr upoii as both authentic and sacred* ■!/. 

f See Atium. Pagi Critica in Batoniiurt. 

^ See Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. lioouin* tom. U. p. 47^. 
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CENT* X. Under the pontificate of Hildebrand, the 
face of the Latin church wa« entirely changed, 
its government subverted, and the most impor* 
tant and valuable of th<«&e rights and privileges 
that had been fonnerljr vei^d in its councils, bi- 
shops, and sacred colleges, were usurped by the 
greedy pontiff. It is, however, to be observed, 
that the weight of this tyrannic usurpation did 
not fall equally upon all the European provinces ; 
several of these provinces preserved some remains 
of their ancient liberty and independence, in tbe 

iiffirm in the most positive mumet that the^e sentence, or dic- 
tates, were a downright forgery impoaad upon the world under 
the name of Gregory, by some perfidious impostor, who proposed 
theieby to flatter tbe Roman pontiffs in tlieir ambitious preten- 
sions. As a proof of tliis assertion, tliey observe, that wdiile 
some of these sentences express indeed in a lively manner the 
ambitious spint of Gregoiy, , there are others which appear en- 
tirely opposite to tbe sentiments of that pontiff, as they an,": 
delivered in several parts of his Epistles. 'Fhe French writers 
Itave importimt reasons (which it is not necessjiry to mention 
here) for affirming that no Roman pontiff ever pret-umetl to 
speak of the papal power and jurisdiction in sudh airogant terms 
as are here put into the mouth of Gregory. It may be easily 
gnmted, that these sentences, in their present form, are not die 
composition of this fatnoiis pontiff; for many them are oh- 
ecuve, and they are all dnrown together without the least order, 
method, or connexion, and it is not to be imagined, that a man 
of such genius, aa Gregory discovered, would have neglected 
either perspicuity or preciuaon, in desmbing the authority, and 
fixing wliat he looked upon to be the rights and privileges of 
the bisho{>» of Rome, notwithstanding all tliis, if we con- 

sider the matter of these sentences, we shall be entirely persuad- 
ed that they belong originally to Hildebrand, since we find the 
greatest part of them repeatcKi w^otd for word in several places 
in his Epistles, aUd since such of them m appear inconsistent 
with some passages in tiiese Epistles ate not m in reality, Imt 
may be easily explained in peifect emfonnity mth what ibey 
are said to conttadict. The most prohalde account of tbe mat- 
t4»r seems to be this : That some mean author extracted these 
sentences, partly from the epistles of Gregory that are yet ex- 
tant, partly from ^tWao that have perished m the mins of time, 
and published them in the form iu which ^ey now appear, with- 
out, judgment or method. ^ 
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C iession of which a variety of circumitaisces cbnt. 
pily cojricui'ped to mrintain them. ■ - ^art i 

But, as we insinuated above, tlie views of Hil- 
dcbrand were not conhned to the erection of an 
absolute and universal monardiy in the church ; 
they aimed also at the establishment of a civil 
monarchy equally extoasive and despotic; and 
this aspiring pontiff, after having drawn up a sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical canons for the government of 
the church, would' have infaoducM also a new 
code of political laws, had he, beaa permitted to 
execute the plan be had formed. His purpose was 
to engage in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to 
St. Peter, i, e. to the Boman pontiffs, all the Jkings 
and princes of the earth, and to. establish at Home 
an annual assembly of bishops, by whom the con- 
tests that miglit arise between kingdoms or sove- 
reign states were to be decided, the riglits and 
pretensions of princes to be examined, and the fate 
of nations and empires to be determined. This 
ambitions project met, however, with the warmest 
opposition, paiticulariy from the vigilance ai»d re- 
solution of the emperors, and also from the Bri- 
tish and French monacrchs [a?]. 

That Hildebrand laid this audacious plan is 
undoubtedly evident, both from his own ejjistles, 
and also from other authentic records of anti- 
quity. The nature of the oath which be drew up 
for the king or emperor of the Romans, from 
whom he demanded a profession of subjection and 
allegiance [y] shows abundantly the arrogance of 

[o?] TJ*e long note original, which contains 

tilt amlntiouB exploits of Hildebrand, is inserted ia the foUowiag 
paragraph, except the citAtiona, which are thrown into notes. 

Cy] See the ninth book of his epistles, Epbt. iii. The form 
of the oath runs thus : Ah hae hora et deinoeps fidelia ero 
per rectain fidem B. Petro Apostolo, ^usqne wario PapzB 
(iregorio . • . . et <juodcuuque ipse Papa prsBceperit &ub hift 
videlicet veram obeoibRtiam, hdjeliter, sicut 
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CENT, bis pretensions. But bis conduct towards the 
PART II of France is worthy of particular notice, 

n j It is well known, that whatever dipiity and do- 
minion the popes enjoyed was originally derived 
from the kingdom of France, or, which is the 
same thing, from the princes of that nation ; and 
yet Hildebrand, or (as we shall hereafter entitle 
him) Gregory VII. pretended that the kingdom 
of France was tributary to the see of Rome, and 
commanded his legates to demand yearly, in the 
most solemn manner, the payment of that tri- 
bute ; their demands, however, were treated 
with contempt, and the tribute was never either 
acknowledged or offered. Nothing can be more 
insolent than the language in which Gregory ad- 
dressed himself to Philip I. king of France, to 
whom he recommended an humble and obliging 
carriage, ft'om this consideration, that I>oth his 
kingdom and his soul were under the dominion of 
St. Peter (i. e. his vicar the Roman pontiff), who 
had the power to bind and to loose him, both in 
heaven and upon cMwth [</]. Nothing escaped 
tile all-grasping ambition'^of Gregory; he pre- 
tended that Saxony was a feudal tenure held in 
subjection to the see of Rome, to which it had 
been formerly yielded by Charlemagne as a 

ojKirtlst ChTjstianum, obserralio. Et ©o die, quantio eum 
pniBitus viflero, fideliter per mBBus weus mileB Saucti Petri 
©fc iLLius efficiat." Wliat is this else than a fonnal cfath of 
allegiance ? 

Epist. lib. viii« ep. xxiih in Harduin^s Concilia, tom, vi. 
p. 1476, Dicendum autem cst omnibus Callis et per venCm 
obedientiam prasripientlum, nt unaqumque dornus saltern uniim 
denariutn annuatim sol vat Deato Petro, si euin recognoHcant 
patrem et pastorem suuiti more antique/’ Every one knows 
that the demand tliat was made with the form, per vemni obe- 
dient^m, was supposed to oblige indispmisibly. 

[a] Lib. vii.epist. xx. in liarduii/s Concilia, tom. vi. p. 14(>8. 
Maxlme enitere ut B. Petrum, in cujus potentate est regtuini 
tinim et airima tua, qui te potest in wlo et in terra ligiire et 
absolveie, tibi facias debilorem.” - 
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piou^ offering to St. Peter, He extended also 
his pretensions to the kingdom of Spain, main* 
taining, in one of his letters [ftj* if fii® 
property of the apostolic see fh>ra the earliest 
times of the church, yet acknowledging in an- 
other [cj, that the transaction by which the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter had acquired this property, 
had been lost among other ancient recoms. His 
claims, however, were, more respected in Spain 
than they had been in France; for it is proved 
most evidently by authentic records, tiiat the 
king of Arragon, and Benjhm'd, count of Be- 
salu, gave a favourable answer to the demands of 
CJregory, and paid him regularly an smnual tri- 
bute [flj ; and th^ir examjde was followed by 
other Spanish princes, as we could show, were it 
necessary, by a variety of aigurnents. , The des- 
potic views of this lordly p43fitiff were attended 
w'ith less success in Et^land than in any othco* 
country. William the Conqueror was a prince 
of great spirit and resolution, extremely jealous of 
his rights, and tenacious of the prerogatives he 
enjoyed aS a sovereign and independent monarch ; 
and accordingly, when Gregory wrote him a let- 
ter demanding &e arrears of the Peter-pence [«], 

Lib. X. pp. vii. << R^gmim Hwpani® ab antique proprii 
juris S. Petri fuiase et soli Apostolic^ sedi ex «w|uo peitinere/* 

Lib. X. epist. xxviiL 

[f/] See Petrus de Marca^ Histoire de Beam, lib. iv. p. JJ31, 

[e] Peter-pence (so called frowi its being collected on' 
the festi^^al of St. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancknt tax of a 
penny on each bouse, first granted in the year 725, by Ina, 
king of the West Saxons, for the eHtablishment and support 
of an English college at Home, and afterwards extended, in 
the year 794, by Offe, over all Merjcm and East Anglia. In 
process of time it ber^ame a standing and general tax through- 
out all England ; and though it was for some time applied to 
the support of the English college, according to its original 
design, the popes found means to appropriate it to themselves. 
It was confirmed by the laws of, Canute^ Edward the Con- 


CENT. 
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PART 11. 
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CENT, and at the same time sun^oning him to do hof 
mage firw* the kingdom oS England, as a fief of the 
apostolic See. William granted the former, but 
refused the latter [^3 with a noble obstinate, de- 
daring that he held his kingdom of God only 
and his own sword. Obliged to yield to the ob- 
stinacy of the English monarch, whose name 
struck teiTor into boldest hearts, tlie restless 
pontiff addressed his imperious mandates where 
he imagined they would l»e received with more 
facility. He wrote drcular letters to all the most 
powerful Gennan princes £^3, to Geusa, king r^f 
Himgary and Sueno, or Swein, king , of 
Denmark f *], soliciting them to make a solemn 
grant of their kingdoms and territories to tlie 
prince of the apostles, and to hold them under 
the jurisdiction of his vicar at Rome, as fiefs of the 
apostolic see. What success attended his de- 
mands upon these prinoiWj we cannot say ; but 
certain it is, that in several places Ms efforts were 


fasBor, William tlie Conquelrm*, Stc. etid was never totally 
abolished till tlj« reign of Henry VllL 

[/] llie letter of William is extant in tlie Miscellanea of 
I^TiZLUB, tom* vil* p. 127 - as also in Colliers Ecclesiastical 
History, in tlie Collection of Records, at the end of the first 
volume, p. 713 ^ No. 12 - Hubertus legatus tuns (says the 
resolute monarch to the audaeicais pontiff) adnionuit me, 
quatenus tibi et suceeasoribus tuis fidelitatem iacerem, et de 
pecunia, qttam antecessores mei ad ecclesiam mittere sole- 
bant, melius oogitarem* Unum admisi, alterum non admisi- 

F4DECJTATEM EACEJRE, NODUI KEC VOLO/^ &C- 

See in Harduin’s Concilia, his ftoous letter (lib- ix. 
epist. iii«) to the bishop of Padua, exhorting him to engage 
Welpbo, duke of Bavaxia, and otib^ Gennan to sub- 

mit themselves and their dominions to tlie apostolic jurisdic- 
tion- “ Admonere te volumus (says the pontiff) Dticem 
Welphonem, ut fidelitatem B. Petro faeiat . . . Hlum enim 
totmn in gremio Beati Petii collocane desidoramus et atl ejiis 
servitium specialiter provocare. duain voluntatem si in eo, 
vel etiam in aliis potentibus tiris aniore B- Petri durtis 
cognoverk, ut perfidant elabora-** 

[A] Lib* ii- op* Ixx* C*1 h* 
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offectual, and his raodest proposals were received 
with the utmost docility and zeal. The son of 
Demetrius, king of the Rnssians, set out for 
Rome, in consequence of the pontiff’s letter [k\ 
in order to obtain, as a gift from St. Peter, by the 
hands of Gregory, after professing his subjection 
and allegiance to the prince of the apostles, the 
kingdom, which was to devolve to him upon the 
death of his father ; and his pious request was 
readily granted by the officious pope, who was 
extremely liberal of what did not belong to him. 
Demetrius Suinimer, duke of Croatia and Dal- 
matia, was raised to the rank and prerogatives of 
royalty by the same pontiff in the year 107 ff, and 
solemnly proclaimed king by his legate at Salona, 
uj>on condition that he should pay an annual tri- 
bute of two hundred pieces of gold to St. Peter at 
every Easter festival [/]. This bold step was in- 
jurious to the authority of the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, who, before this’ time, comprehended 
the province of Croatia within the limits of their 
sovereignty. The kingdom of Poland became 
also the object of Gregory’s ambition, and a fa- 
vourable occasion was offered for the execution 
of his iniquitous views ; for Basilaus II. having 
assassinated Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, the 
pontiff not only excommunicated him with aill the 
circumstances of infamy that he could invent, but 
also pulled him from his throne, dissolved the 
oath of allegiance which , his subjects had taken, 
and, by an express and imperious edict, prohibit- 
ed the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing a 
new king without tlie consent of the Roman pon- 
tiff [»?]. Many more examples might be alleged 
of the phrenetic ambition of Gregoiy, but those 

[A] Lib. ii. pp. Ixxiv. 

[/] See Du Mont, Corps Diplomatique, toih. i. part I, n. 88. 
p. 33. ....Jo, Lucius, De Kegno Dalmatia;, Kb. ii. p. 83. 

See Dlugossi Histor. Poloiu tom* i. p. 203, 
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CENT, which have been already mentioned are sufficient 

PA nx 11 ^ ®xcite tile indignation of every impartial I'eader. 

V ^ ] Had tJie success of that pontiff been equal to the 

extent of his insolent views, all the kingdoms of 
iMurope would have been this day tributary to the 
Roman see, and its princes the soldiers or vassals 
of St. Peter, in the person of his jirelended vicar 
upon earth. But though his most important pro- 
jects were ineffectual, yet many ol' his attempts 
wore crowned with a favourable issue ; for, from 
the time of his pontificate, the face of Eurojie un- 
derwent a consideralde change, and the preroga- 
tives of the emptiroi-s and other sovei*eign princes 
were much diminished. It was, jiarticularly, un- 
der the administration of Gregory, that the etn- 
pcroi’s were deprived of the privilcgi; of ratifying, 
by their consent, the election of the Roman pon- 
tiff ; a privilege of no small importance, and 
which as yet they have never recovered. 

XI. The zeal and activity which firregoiy em- 
ployed in extimding the jurisdiction of the Roman 
see, and enriching the patrimony of St. Peter, 
met, no where, with such remarkable success as 
in Italy. His intimate familiarity with Mathilda, 
the daughter of Boniface, duke of Tuscany, and 
the most powerful and opulent princess in that 
ixnintry (irho found by experience that neither 
ambition nor gi'ace had extinguished the tender 
passions in the lu^art of (Gregory), contributed 
much to tliis success j for he engaged that piin- 
ct>ss, after the death of her husband Ginlfrey, 
duke of Lorrain, and her mother Beatrix, which 
ha])pened in the yeais! lOyO and 1(.)77» hi settle 
all her possessions in Italy and elsewhere upon thc! 
clnn-ch of Rome, and thus to appoint St. I’eter 
and hts pre< ended vieur the heirs of her immense 
treasures. This rich donation was, indeed, eon- 
siderably invalidated hy the secund marriage, 
which Mathilda contracted, in the year 1089, 
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with Welph, or Guelph, the son of the dulce of cekt. 
Bavaria, and that with the consent of the Roman 
pontiff. Urban II. She, however, renewed it in 
a solemn manner in the year 1102, about seven ^ 
years after her separation from her second hus- 
band, by which she became again sole mistress of 
her vast possessions feat, notwithstanding 
this new act, the Roman pontiffs did not remain 
in the peaceful possession of this splendid inherit- 
ance. It was warmly and powerfully disputed, 
first by the emperor Ileniy V. and afterwards by 
several otlier princes ; nor were the pontiffs so suc- 
ct'ssful in this contest as to preserve the whole 
inheritance, though, after various straggles and 
efforts, they remained in the possession of a con- 
siderable part of it, which they still enjoy [o3* 


exploits of this lieroio princess (who v/m one 
of the strongent bulwarks of t!ie Komaft church against the power 
of the ornperorH, and the most teucier and obedient of all the spi- 
rilaal daughters of Gregory VII.) has been witten by I^ned. 
Luebinus, Doniiii. IMellinus, Felix Contelorius, Julius de Puteo, 
but more amply by Francis Maria Florent, in his Records coxi- 
cei-ning the Countess Mathilda, written in Italian^ and Bened. 
Baebinius, in bis Historia Monasterii Podalironenaie. The fa- 
mous Leibnitz, in his Scrijitoris Brunsvic. tom. i. p. 029. and 
Lud. Ant. Muratori, in Ins Scriptores Rerum Italic, tom. v. p. 
335, have published, with annotations, the ancient histories of 
the life of Mathilda, composed by Donizo, and tmother writer, 
whose name is unknown, together wdtb the copy of the second 
act of cession, by which that princess confirmed her former grant 
to the church of Romo. We may add here, that nothing relat- 
ing to this extraordinary woman is more worthy of pei’iisai than 
the accounts that we find of her, and her second husband, in the 
Origiiies Guelphirse, tom. i. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 44 * 41 . et tom. ii. lib. 
vi. cap. iii. p. 303. 

[o] Many learned men conclude from the very act by which 
this donation was confirmed to the see of Rome, that Mathilda 
comprehended in this donation only her allodial possessions, and 
not the territories which she h(3ld as fiefs of the empire, such as 
the marquisate of Tuscany, and die duchy of Spoleto. For the 
wonis of the act run thus ; “ Ego Matldldls , . . dedi et obtuli 
ecclesiae S. Petri . . . omnia men bona jure proprietario, tarn qua? 

*r n 
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CENT. XII. The plan that Gregory had formed for 
raising the church above all human authority, to 
a state of perfect supremacy and independence, 
]iad many kinds of opposition to encounter, but 
more unsurmountable than that which arose 
from the two reigning vices of concubinage and 


time habueram, qaam ea, qujft lu aniea acquisiUira aive jure 

suceessioiiiH, aive alio quocunque jiiro ad mo ])erUiieant* ’ Seo 
the Originos Giiolpliicas tom. i, Iil>, lii. }>. 44B. Hut il i« uiucb 
to be <iuestioned, wbotber this distiuction iss fto (evident as is pre- 
tended. For the vi'ords jure proprieiario,” from wbieb it is 
inferred that Mathilda disposed of only her allodial pos^essio^s 
in favour of St. i^der, do notj in luy opinion, reljite to the ))os- 
sessionsS of tlie testatriv, but to the nature of tln‘ gift, and must 
be interpreted in conjiinctioii ^ntlt the prticeding verbs. dedi et 
obtuli.*' For tire princess does not say, “ dedi omnia bona qua? 
jure proprietario possideo et Imbeo,” i. c. I have granted that 
part of my property which I bold by a srqireme and independent 
right/’ in which casi? the opinion of the learned men above-inen- 
iioned would be w(dl founded, but she says, “ dedi omnia bona 
inea eerlesiie proprietario,” i. €• “ my will is, that, the church 
shall possess as its ow'n property the inheritance I have left it.” 
Besides, the following words manifestly show that the opinion 
of these learned men is destitute of all foundation ; since Ma- 
thilda couhl not p<whibly add, sive jure successionis, sive alio 
qiiocuuque jure ad me pertineant,” L e. I gninl all my posses- 
sions, under whatever tUle I enjoy them, whether by right of 
succession, or by any other right,” ike. had she designert to con- 
fine her donation to liei allodial possessions. Certain it is, that 
in this ample grant slui excepts no parti<ndar part of her property, 
but evidently comprehend.^ in it her whole substance* If it be 
objected to tins, that the Konian ponliflis never ailirmed that tljo 
fiefs vf thi* empire, which Mathilda possessed, were compre- 
hended in tluH giant to their church, and that they only claimed 
her allodial and independent posses-sioiis ; I answer, by question- 
ing the fact, K5n<‘o many drcum8tan(;es concur to prove, that 
tliese pontiffs claimed the whole substance of Mathilda, all her 
fiosse^isions, without exception, as tlieir undoubted right. But 
Muj)pose for a moment that the case was otherwise, and that the 
Homan clnirch had never made sucli an universal claim, this 
would, by no means, invalidate the opinion I here , maintain ; 
since the que.slion under consideration is not, how far the Homan 
pontilfs may liave modenit-ed their pretension.s to the territories 
of Mathilda, but what is the true and genuine sense of the words 
in ^vhieh her donation is expressed. 
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simony, that had infected the whole body of the cent. 
European clergy. Tlie Roman pontiffs from the 
time of Stephen IX. had eomhated, ivith zeal 
and vehemence, these monstrous vices [j»], but '• 

[j»] Monstrous vices we may justly call them. For though 
it be true, that in the methods Gregory took to extirpate tliese 
vices, he violated not only the laws of religion, hut also the 
dictates of natural equity and justice, and, under the mask of a 
pious zeal, committed the most crying and ahominahle enor- 
mities; yet it is certain, on the other hand, tlnil these vices 
produced the most unhappy effects both in churcli and state, 
and lliat the fiU[»pres8iori of them was now become ahsolutely 
necessary. Th(*rc were, indeed, among the clergy several men 
of piety and virtue, who lived in tlie bonds of wedlock, and 
these Gregory ought to liave spared* But there was also a 
prodigious number of ecc'lesiastics thmughoiit Eui’0]je, not only 
of priests and canons, hut .also of monks, who lived in -the bonds 
of a cnminal love, kept, under the title of Avives, mistresses, 
which they dismissed at pleasure, to enjoy the sweets of a 
liceiitious A^ariety, and "w^ho not only spent, ia the most profuse 
and scandalous maruier, the revenues and treasures oi ilio 
churches and convents to AAdiich they belonged, ])ut even distri- 
hiited a great part of them among their bastards. As to the 
vice of simony, its uniATrsal extent and its pernicious fruits 
appear evidently from those records, Avhich tin* Benedictine 
monks have published in several places of their Gallia Christiana, 
not to mention a multitude of other ancient papers to the same 
puipose. One or two examples will he sufneieut to give the 
Header an idea of this matter. We find ijjji the first volume of the 
admiiahle noik now mentioned (in the Append. I5^)Cument. p, 

5.) a ])uhlie act by which B(*rnard a viscount, and Frotenus bi- 
slmp of Alhy, gnint, or rather sell, ojMuily ro Beniard Aiinnrd 
and his son the hishoiu’ic of Alby, reserving to themselve.s a 
consideiahle j>art of hi?’ r('ATiuje.s. 'riiis act is folloAved by , 
aiiotlier, in AvliicU count Pontius l»evju<?aths to lii^ Avife the same 
hi'^hopric of Alb)^ in tlie following tenns : “ Ego Pontius dono 
tn>i dilectm sponsa* mem eplscopatum Albienseni — cum ip.sa 
i*c( iesia et cum omni adjacenlia sua — ot medietatem de 
cpiscopatu Neuiauso — et riU'diotatem de abbatia Sti. /Egidii — 
post obituin tuum remaneat ipsius alodis ad infantes qui de 
me (Tunt creati, ’ — In the s(‘coud Aolume of the same learned 
Avork, (in the Append. DcK'ument. j». 173.) there is a letter 
of the clergy of Limoges, heseerhing William, count of Aqui- 
tain, not to sell the hishopric, but to give them a pastor, ami 
not n devourer of tin flock. Hogamus tuam pie^Mtem, m* 
pjoptci miiiidiale kicium Acmhv- Sit. Stcphcml he tno, ([um 
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CENT, without success, as they were become too invete* 
rate and too universal to be extirpated without 
v ^ - i the greatest difficulty and the most extraordinaiy 
I ^ efforts. Accordingly Gregory, in the year 1074,, 
which was the second of lus pontificate, exerted 
himself with much more vigour than his prede- 
cessors had done in opposition to the vices already 
mentioned. For this purpose he assembled a 
council at Rome, in which all the laws of the for- 
mer pontiffs against simony were renewed and con- 
firmed, and the buying or selling ecclesiastical be- 
nefices probibited in the strictest and severest 
manner. It was also decreed in tlie same council, 
that the sacerdotal order should abstain from mar- 
riage; and that such of them as had already 
wives, or concubines, should immediately dismiss 
them, or quit the priestly office. These decrees 
were accompanied %vith circular letters, wrote by 
the pontiff to all the European bishops, enjoining 
the strictest obedience to the decisions of this so- 
lemn council, under the severest penalties. Gre- 
gory did not stop here, but sent anibassadora into 
Germany to Henry IV. king of the Romans, in 


Mi tu vendis cpineojialij, ipse nostra nianducabit comrniinia.,.. 
Mitte nobis oviuni nistodenj, non dtfvoratorem.’* Ademar^ vis - 
count of Limoges, laments (tom. ii. p, 179.) that “■he liirnself 
had formerly made traffic of the cure of souk by selling beiiehcca 
to simoniacal abbots.” TJie barefacetl impudence of the sacerdo- 
tal orders, in buying and Helling bcmefices, exceeded all measure^ 
and almost all credibility. And Uiey carried matters so far as to 
justify that aboiiitiiahib traffic, as may be seen in a remai'kable 
passage in the A.pologettcum of Abbo, which is added by l^itbou, 
to the Codex- Can. EcclesisB Ilomanm ; tliis passage, which de- 
serves to be quoted, is as follows : Nibil peiie ad erclosiam per- 
tinent ridetur, quod ad pretiurn non largiatur, scilicet episcopatus, 
presbyterattts, diaconatus, et aliqui minoreH gradus, arcbidiacoua- 
tus quoque, decania, praepositum, tbesauii custodia, baptisterium 
— et biijusmodi negotiatores, subdola rftsponsione solent astruere, 
non so einerc benedictionem, qua percipitur gi’atia Spiritus Sancti, 
sed res ecelesiarum vel possessiones episcopi.” An acute dis- 
tinction truly ! 
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order to ei^age that prince to summon a council cent. 
for the trial and punivshment of such ecclesiastics 
as had been hitherto guilty of si moniacal practices, f ^ 

XITI. These decrees, whidiwerein part 
able and just, and which were, in every respect, 
conformable with the notions of religion lha«t’"e*^‘''® 
prerailed in this age, were looked upon by the against 
people as highly salutary, since they rendered a®®"'®’’*- 
tree dection, and not a mercenary purchase, thcducera^ii 
way to ecclesiastical promotion, and obliged the“’°“‘’*®- 
j)ri<i 8 ts to abstain from marriage, which was ab- 
surdly (!onsidered as inconsistent with the sanc- 
tity of their office. Yet both these decrees were 
alfrndcd witli the most deplorable tumults and 
dissensions, and were fruitful, in tbpir conse- 
quences, of innumerable calamities. No sooner 
was the law conctu'niug the celibacy of the clergy 
puldished, than the priests, in the several pio- 
vinces of Europe, who liveJd in the bonds of mar- ' 
riiige with lawful %vive 8 , or of lasdviousncss with 
lured concubines [ 5 ], ('omplained loudly of tlie 

[f/] All the historiant^ who an account of this century 
mention the tumults excited by such priests as were resolved 
tt) continue with tludr wives or coucuhiiies. h'or an act^ount 
of the sedittom which arose in Germany, upon this occasion, 
see Sig’onius l)e llegno Jtalue, lib* i.x. p. 557. tom. ii. m alsti 
"rengnagelb Collectio V5 )Um'. Monument, p. 45. 47. 54. ’^rhose 
that tlw* f)nests extnted in England are miuitioned by M. Paris, 
in his Histor. Major, lib. i, p. 7. The tumults occasioned by 
the same reason in tbo Belgic and Gallic provincoK are de- 
scribed in the Epistola Cleric.onjin C'ameraceiisium fid Remenses 
pro uxoribus suis, publishe*! in Mahillon’s Ariiial. Benedictin. 
tom. V. p, 634, and in the Epistola Noviomensium (.^leri corum 
ad Cameracenscs, published in Mahillons Museum Italicupi, 
tom. i. p. 1 '^8. Great was the flame which the laws of Gre- 
gory excited in Italy, and particadaiiy hi the province of Milan, 
of which we have an ample relation, given hy Arnulph and 
I.andulph, two Milanew historians, whose works are publidied 
with annotations, by Miiratnri, in bib Scriptores Berum tlali- , 

carum, tom. iv, p. 36. Roth these historians maintaTn, against 
(iregory and his Mu<*cc.ssor.s, the (*ause of the jnjui'ed priests, 
and the Jawfulnesb of tlnnr marriages. 
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CENT, severity of this council, and excited the most 
PART u tumulte in the greats part of the Eu- 

j ropean provinces. Many of these ecclesiastics, 
' especially the Milanese priests, choose rather to 
abandon their spiritual dignities than their sen- 
sual pleasures, and to quit their benefices that 
they might cleave to their wives. They went 
stUl farther : for they separated themselves en- 
tirely from the church of Rome, and branded with 
the infamous name of Paterini [r], L e. Mani- 


[r] Paterinus is one of* the luiines by wliidi the Paulicians or 
Manichaians (who came during tljis century from Bulgaiia into 
Italy, and were also known by the title of Catlien or Pure) were 
distinguished among the Italians. But in process of time the 
term Paterinus became a common name for all kinds of heretics, 
as we might show hy many examples taken from the \mters of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There are ^-arious opinions 
concerning the origin of this word, the most probable of which 
is, that which supposes it derived from a certain place called 
Pataria, in wliich the heretics held their assemblies ; and it is 
well known, that a part of the city of Milan is, to this very day, 
called Pataria, or Contrada do Patarri. See Adnotat. ad Arnul- 
phum Mediolanens. in Muratori s Scriptores Rerum Italicar. tom, 
ir. p. 39. see also Soxius ad Sigonium de Regno Italian, lib. ix. p. 
636. tom. ii. opp. Sigonii. An opinion (of which, if I am not 
mistaken, Sigonius was the author) prevailed, that the name in 
question was given to die Milanese pri€*sts, who separated fr om 
the chiu*ch of Rome, and retained their wives in opposition to 
the laws of the pontiffs. But tliis opinion is without foundation ; 
and it appears evidently from the testimony of Arnulph and other 
historians, that it was not the married priests, but the faction of tlie 
pontiffs, who condemned their conjugal bonds, that were branded 
with the opprobrious name of Paterini. See Anuilph. lib. iii. c. 
X. — Anton. “Pagi Crit. in Ann. Bar. tom. iii, ad. a. 1057, sec. iii. 
Lud. Ant. Muratori Antiq. Ital. Medii Aivi, tom. v. p. 82. who 
have demonstrated diis in thq most ample, leanied, and satisfac- 
tory manner. Nor need we, indeed, look any wdiere else for the 
origin of this word. It is almndantly known, that the Mani- 
chaeans and their brethren the Paulicians, wei*e extremely averse 
to marriage, which they looked upon as an institution invented 
by tbe evil principle; they, of consequence, who considered the 
marrij^reH of the clergy as lawf ul, employed the ignominious name 
of Paterini, to (diow that the pontiffs, who ]>rohil)ited these mar- 
riages, were followers of the odious do<*uiuc of the I^ianichcTaua. 
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chseaHS, the pontiflF and hia adherents, who con- 
demned so unjustly the conduct of such priests as 
entered into the Iwnds of a lawful and virtuons 
wedlock. The proceedings of Gregory appeared 
to the wiser part, even of those who approved 
of the celibacy , of the clergy, unjust and criminal 
in two respects: First, in that his severity fell 
indiscriminately, and with equal fury, upon the 
virtuous husband and the licentious rake; that 
he di^lved, with a merciless hand, the chastest 
bonds of wedlock, and thus involved husbands 
and wives, with their tender oifspring, in disgrace, 
perplexity, anguish, and want fs]]* Th® Second 
thing criminal in the measures taken by this pon- 
tiff was, that, instead of chastising the married 
priests with wisdom and moderation, and ac- 
cording to the laws of ecclesiastical discipline, 
whose nature is wholly spiritual, he gave them 
over to the civil magistrate, to be punished as 

Q.v] We must al\i^ys remember that the priests, to whom their 
wives or mistresses were much dearer than the laws of the pon- 
tiffs, were not all of the same character ; nor were such of them 
as might be justly esteemed criminal, all criminal iii the same 
degree. The better sort of these ecclesiastics (among which we 
may count the Belgic and Milanese clergy) desired notliing more 
than to live after the manner of the Greeks, maintaining that it 
was lawful foi* a pnest, before bis consecration, to many one 
virgin, though a plurality of wives was justly prohibited ; and 
they grounded this their opinion upon tlie authority of 8t. Am- 
brose. See Jo. Petri Puricelli Dissertatio utrum S. Ambrosius 
dero suo Mediolan. permiserit, ut virgini seihel xmhere poasent, 
republished by Muratori, in his Scriptores Italic, tom. iv. p. J 23. 
Gregory and his successoj's ought to have dealt more gently with 
this kind of ecclesiastics (as the warmest admirers of the pontiffs 
ac’knowledge) than with those priests who were either the patrons 
of courubinage, or who pretended to justify their espousing a 
p'lurality of wives. It was also unjust to treat in tlio same man- 
ner the monks, who by the nature of their profession and vows, 
were necessarily excluded from the nuptial state ; and the priests, 
who could not bear the thoughts of bemg tom from the chaste 
partners of their bed, whom they had espoused, with rirtuouw 
sentiments and upriglit intentions, nor from the tlbder^offspriug 
which were the fruit of viituous love. 
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CENT, disobedient and unworthy subjects, with the lotf* 
of their substance, and Avith the most shocking 
g AET II. jjjgyjjg qI* undeserved infamy and disgrace [#3* 

XIV. This vehement contest excited great kr- 
concerobg Biults aud divisious, which, however, were gradu- 
ally calmed through len^h of time, and also 
by the perseverance of the obstinate pontiff j nor 
against si- did any of the European kings and princes -con- 
cem themselves so much about the marriages of 
the clergy as to maintain their cause, and there- 
by to prolong the controversy. But the troubles 
that arose from the law that regarded the extir- 
pation of simony Avere not so easily appeased the 
tumults it occasioned grew greater mim day to 
day j the methods of reconciliation more diffienlt ; 
and it involved both state and ch«irch during 
several years in the deepest calamities, and in the 
most tiornplicated scenes of confusion and dis- 
tress [m]. Henry IV. received indeed graciously 


[<] TlHHBloricuR, Venliin. Epi^tola ad Grcifinnim VII. iii 
Martene Thesauro ABBcdotoniw, tom* i. p. 218, — “ I'acieni 
meam hi eo vel maxinie perfunduot^ quod lotfcm 

de Clericoruin incontinentia jier Laiconim Iihsanias coinbenda 
unquatn siif^iceperan. — NVe putetis eofi qui ita ia(‘ntiunt,..oc- 
clesiasticomuj gradauro incontinontiam talibuft defensionilius 
fovere velle. Honestnifn ronversationein in dosidmo liabentt 
jaec altter, quam oportet, tHJclesiastiija? ultninis censurani iu^ 
tentari gaudont-'’ 

{u~} Wo have extant a great nnmber !»otlj of ancient arnl mo- 
dem HTiters who have related the circumstancee of this dispute 
concerniog iovestituren, which wa« begun by Gn^ory VII* wa« 
can*i^ on by liim and bia i^ucceasore on the one side, and the 
emperors Henry IV* and V. ou the otlier, and became a source 
of ixiBumei'Hble <^alaniiiies to tlie greatest part of Europe. But 
few or none of tlie.se writt^rs have treated this W'eighty subject 
witli an entire impartiality. They all pleaded either the cause 
of the pontiffs, or that of the emperom, and decided the contro- 
versy, not by the laws then in being (Avbicb ought., no doubt, to 
be princiiwilly consulted), nor by the o]MMions tliat generally pre- 
vailed at the time of this conte.st, hut by laws of their own iaven- 
tioti, and by the ojiinions of modern thn(*«. 11 m*. famous (iretser, 

in hisf Apologia pro Ciregorio VII. which is publislied in the sixth 
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the legates of Gregory, and applauded his xeal cent. 
for the extirpation of simony; hut neither this 
prince nor the German bisliops would permit 
these legates to assemble a council in Germany, 
or to proceed judicially against those, who, in 
time past, had been chargeable with simoniac»l 
practices. The pontiff, exasperated at tins re- 
straint in the execution of his designs, called an- 
other council to meet at Rome, in the year 1075, 
in which he pursued his adventurous project with 
greater impetuosity and vehemence than ‘ever ; 
for he not only excluded from the communion 
of the church several German and Italian bishops, 
and certain favourites of Henry, whose counsels 
that prince was said to make use of in the traffic 
of ecclesiastical dignities, but also pronounced, in a 
formal edict. Anathema against w^hoever received 
the investiture of a bishopric or abbacy from the 


volume of lii» works, nnd also separately, lias collected the prin- 
cipal of tlie ancient writeii? who maiiitained the cause of the poti- 
tilF: ill opposition to whom, they who defended the cause of 
Henry IV, are collected hy Melchior Goldastus, in his Keplw atio 
cx>ntra Gretserum et Aiiologia pro Henrico IV. Hanov. IGli, 
4to. Among the modern writers who have tj-eated tliis subject, 
we may count the Centuriatores Magdehurgenses, Haroniiis, the 
German nnd Italian lustorians, and those who have wrote the life 
of the famous Mathilda. But, besides these, it will be highly 
propw to consult Jo. Sclillterus, De Liheitate Ecclesiae Ger- 
manics, lib. iv. p. 481 — Christ. Thomasius, Historia Couten- 
tionis inter Imperium et Sacerdotiuoi — Hen. Meibomius, Lib. 
de Jure Investitura^ Episcopalis, tom. iii. Scriptorum Her. Ger- 

manicar .lust. Clir. Dithmams, Historia Belli inter Imperium 

et Sacerdotiiim, published at Franefort, in 1741, in 8vo; and, 
above all, the famous Canliual Noris, who far surpasses, in point 
of erudition, those wliom we have mentioned, and whose Istoria 
delle Investiture della dignita licdesiaatiche, which was published 
at Mantua, after his death, in the year 1741, is a most learned 
work, though it he imperfect and probably maimed, and also ex- 
tremely partial in favour of the pontifts ; which is not surprising 
from the pen of a cardinal. See also Jo. Jac, Mascovii Com- 
meiitarii de Rebus Imperii Germanici mib Henrico IV. et V. 
published at Leipric; in 4to. in the year I71D. 
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CENT, hands of a layman, as also a^inst those by whom 
the investiture should be performed fw]. This 
1 ,^ y decree was every way proj^er to surprise the em- 
perors, kings, and princes of Europe ; who, in con- 
sequence of a prevailing custom, had the right of 
ooEderring the more important ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, Mid the government of monasteries and con- 
vents, of which they disposed, in a solemn manner, 
by the well-known ceremony of the ring and the 
stafk or crosier, which they presented to the can- 
didate on whom their choice fell. This solemn 
investiture was the main support of that power of 
creating bishops and abbots, which the European 
princes claimed as their undoubted right, and the 
occasion of that corrupt commerce called simony, 
in consequence of which, ecclesiastical jiromotion 
ivas impudently sold to the highest bidder ; and 
hence the zeal and ardour of Gregory to annul 
these investitures, that he might extirpate simony 
on the one hand, and diminish the power of princes 
in ecclesiastical matters on the other. 

A short Diymssion coiwe? nhu) Investitures [].r3. 

It will not be imprcqicr to cast some illustra- 
tions upon the custom now mentioned of invest- 
ing bishops and abbots in their respective dig- 
nities by the ceremony of the ring and crosier, 
since this custom has been ill understood by some, 
and but imperfectly ex|)laincd by others. Even 
the learned Cardinal Noris appears highly defec- 
tive here ; for though, in his History of Investi- 
tures [»/], there are many pertinexit reflections 
upon the reasons which engaged Gregory to ju’o- 
hibit investitures altogether, yet that learned pre- 

[w;] Ant. Pa^i Cniic-a in Baroiiiuni, tom. iii. ad a. 1075, — 
Hen. Nurib, Hint, luvehtituraniiii, ji. 80. (Oiribt. Lupun, 
et HisHertatioii. ad Concilia, tom. vi. opp. p. 80 — 4^. 

[x] Hero tlio tnmslalor haw transposed tlio note [/•] of the 
original tt'xr, under the form of a diirfsertatioii* 

[f/J Chap. iii. p. 
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late does not seem to have had a complete notion ceht. 
of this important matter, since he. omits in his 
history certain points that are necessarj’ to the 
understanding it thoroughly. The investiture of 
bishops and abbots commenced, undoubtedly, at 
that period of time, when the European emperors, 
kings, and princes made grants to the clei^y of 
certain territories, lands, forests, castles, &c. Ac- 
cording to the laws of those times (laws which still 
remain in force) none were considered as lawful 
possessors of the lands or tenements which they 
dcrive<l from the en)j>erors or other princes, be- 
fore they repaired to court, took the oath of alle- 
giance to their respective sovereigns, as the su- 
preme proprietors, and received from their hands 
a solemn mark, by* which the property of their re- 
spective grants was transferred to them. Such 
was the manner in which the nobility, and those 
who had distinguished themselves by military ex- 
ploits, were cemfirmod in the possessions which 
they owed to the liberality of their sovereigns. 

But the custom of investing the bishops and ab- 
bots w’ith the ring and the crosier, Avhich are the 
ensigns of the sacred function, is of a much more 
recent date, and was then first introduced, when 
the Enropc^an emperoi’s and princes, annulling ' 
the elections that were made in the church accoixi- 
irig to the ecclesiastical laws that had been from 
the earliest times established for that purjmse, as- 
sumed to themselves the power of conferring on 
whom they pleased the bishoprics and abbeys that 
iKM-ame vacant iji their dominions, nay, even of 
selling them to the highest bidder. This power, 
then, being once usurped by the kings and princ-es 
of Europe, they at first confirmed the bishops and 
abbots in their dignities and possessions, with 
the same forms and ceremonies that were used 
in investing the counts, knights, and others, in 
their feudal tenures, even by written contracts. 
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CENT, and tlie ceremony of presenting them with a wand 
or bough [^r]. And this custom of investing the 
ciergy and the laity with the same ceremonies 
^ would have, undoubtedly, continued, had not the 
cleigy, to whom the right of electing bishops and 
abbots originally belonged, eluded artfully the 
usurpation of the emperors and other princes by 
the following stratagem. When a bishop or abbot 
died, they who looked upon themselves as autho- 
rised to fill up the vacancy, elected immediately 
some one of their order in the place of the de- 
ceased, and were careful to have him consecrated 
without delay. The consecration being thus per- 
formed, the prince, who had proposed to himself 
the profit of selling the vacant benefice, or the 
pleaspre of conferringitupon some of his favourites, 
was obliged to desist from his purpose, and to con- 
sent to the election, which the ceremony of conse- 
cration rendered irrevocable. Many examples of 
the success of this stratagem, which was practised 
both in chapters and monasteries, and Avhich <lisap- 
pointed the liberality or avarice of several princes, 
might here be alleged ; they abound in the records 
of the tenth century, to which we refer the cu- 
rious reader. No so(>iu.T did the emperors and 
princes perceive this artful management, than they 
turned their attention to the propcrest means of 


This appears from a paasage in Cardinal Ilunihert's third 
hook, Adversus Simouiacos, tirhich was composed before Gregory 
ha<l set on foot the dispute concerning Investitures, and which is 
published in Martene’s Thesaur. Anecd. tom. v. p. 787. Tim 
passage is as foUows; “ PotesUw sectilaris prime ambitiosis ec- 
clesiasticaruin dignitatum vel possessionum cupidis favebat prcce, 
dein minis, deinceps verbis concessivis : in quibus omnibus cer- 
iiens eibi contradictorem lieminem, nec qid inoveret pcnnain, vel 
aimriret os et ganniret, ad niajora progreditur, et jam sub nomine 
Investiturte dare primo tabellas vel qualescumt(uc ponigere vir- 
gulas, dein baculos. — Quod maxiniuin nefas sic inolevit, ut id 
solum cauonicnra credatur, nec qua; sit ecclesiastioa regula sciatur 
aut atteudatur.” 
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rendering it iijeffectual, find of preserving the cent. 
valuable privilege they had usurjied. For this 
purpose they ordered, that as soon as a hishop ^ 
expired, his ring and crosier should he transmitted 
to tlu; prince to whose jurisdiction his diocese 
was subject. For it was by the solemn delivery 
of the ring and crosier of the doce-ased to the new 
bishop that his election was irrevocably confirmed, 
and tliis cereidoriy was an essential part of his 
conseoi’atiou ; so that, when these two badges 
of the ejMScopal dignity were in the hands of 
the sovereign, the clergy could not consecrate the 
pei'son whom tlieir suffrages had appointed *to 
fill the vacancy. Thus their stratagem was de* 
feated, as every (dection that was not oonfinned 
by the ceremony of consecration might be law- 
fully annulled and rejected ; nor was the bishop 
qualified to exercise any of the episcopal functions 
before the performance of that important cere- 
raouy. As soon, therefore, as the bishop drew bis 
last breath, the magistrate of the city in which he 
had resided, or the governor of the province, 
seized ujion his ring and crosier, and sent them 
to court [«]. The emperor or prince confeircd 
the vacant see upon the person whom he had 
ihosen by didivering to him these two badges of 
the ej)isco])a} office, after wJiich the new bishoji, 
thus invested by bis sovereign, repaired to his 


[a] We see this fact coiifirmetl by liie followiitg passa^fc in 
Ebbos Life of Otho, biwiiop of Baniberj;, lib. i. sect, 8, 9. ui Actis 
Sanctor. mensis Julli, torn. i. p. 4 26. Nec niulto post annulus 
cum vlr^^a jiastorali Bretnenwis epi^copi a<i aularn regiarn translate 
fist. Eo siquidem terapore ecclesia Uberam electionem non liabe- 
bat...se(l cum quilibet antistes viatn univeram carnls ingressus 
fuisset, mox capitanei civitatls ilUus anuiilum ct virgam pastoralem 
ad Pakf ium transmittebaiit, sicque regia auctoritate, coinmunicato 
cum aulicis consilio, tirbatm plebi idoneum c^onstituebat prassulem 
...Post paucos vero dies, njrsum annulus et virga pastoralis 
Bainlxinbergenwis episcopi Domino impnraiori trfkii^ini$sa est. 
Quo audito, multi nol>ib*s ad aulam regiam confluehaiit, qni alte- 
ram harum preco vel jiretio sibi comparare tenlabautr 
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CENT, metropolitan, to whom it belonged to perform the 
ceremony of consecration, and delivered to him 
the ring and ci’osier which he had received from 
^ his prince, that he might receive it again from 
his hands, and be thus doubly confirmed in his 
sacred function. It appears, therefore, from this 
account, that each new bishop and abbot received 
twice the ring and the crosier ; once from the 
hands of the sovereign, and once from those of 
the metropolitan bishop, by whom they were con- 
secrated [i]. 

It is highly uncertain by what prince this cus- 
tom of creating the bishops by the ceremonies of 
the ring and crosier was first introduced. If Ave 
may believe Adam of Bremen [c], this privilege 
was exercised by Levris the Meek, who, m the 
ninth century, granted to the new bishops tlje 
use and possession of the episcopal revenues, and 
confirmed this grant by the ceremony now under 
consideration. But the accuracy of this historian 
is liable to suspicion; and it is extremely pro- 
bable that he attributed to the transactions of 
ancient times the same foim that accompanied 
similar transactions in the eleventh century in 
Avhich he lived. For it is certain, that in tin? 
ninth century the greatest part of the European 

fS] This appears fi’om a variety of ancient records. See par- 
ticularly Huinhart, lib. iii. contra Siinoniacos, cap. vi. in Marteiie s 
Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 779, in which we find the following:!; 
passage ; Sic encoeniatus (». c. the binliops invested by the em- 
peror) violentus invadit clenim, plebem et ordinem ptius domina- 
timis, qiiam ab eis cognoscatur, qineratur, petatur. Sic metropo- 
litanum ag^editur, non ab eo judicandus, sed ipsum judicaturus. 
— Quid enim sibi jam pertinet aut prodest baculum et annuhiin, 
quos portat reddere ? Niimquid quia laaca persona dati sunt ? Cur 
redditur quod habetur, nisi ut aut denoo res ecclesiastica sub hac 
specie jussioiiis vel douatioriis vendatur, aut in priore veiiditione 
corroboratida a inctropolitano, suisque sulfraganeis Bubscribatur, 
aut c^rte ut }>resumptio laicae ordinationis pallietur colore et vela- 
mento quodam discipHnj® clcricalis.” 

[c] In his Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. i. cap. xxxii. p. 10. xxxix. 
p, 1 2. published in the Scriptores Septentrionalos of Lindenhrogius. 
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princes made no exposition to the j%ht of elooting cest, 
the bishopa> which was both doimed and eier- 
cised by the clergy and the peopH and 
sequence there was then no occasion for ithe 
vestiture mentioned by Adam of Bremen 
We therefwe choose to adopt .‘flie supposititetn of 
Cardinal Humbert £e], who places Ihe commence- 
ment of the custom now uimer conrideradon in 
the reign of OtUo the Great ; for though dus opin- 
ion has not the approbation of l<ewis Tbomassin 
and Natalis Alexander, yet ihese learned men, in 
their deep rescardies into the origin of investi- 
tures [/j, have advanced nothing sufficient, to 
prove it erroneous. We learn alw from Hum- 
bert [^3, that the emperor H«rry IH. son 
of Conrad II. was desirous of ahne^ting these 
investitures, though a variety of drcumstances 
concurred to prevent the execution of his design ; 
but he represents Henry L king of France in a 
different point of light, as a turlmlent princie^ who 
turned all things into confusion, and indulged 
himself beyond all measure in rinmiiiacal . prac- 
tices, and loads him, of consequence, will) the 
bitterest invectives. 

Jn this method of creating bishops and abbots, 
by presenting to them the ring and crosier, there 
were two tilings that gave particular offence to 
the Roman pontiffs. The ffrst.was, that by this 
the ancient right of election was totally changed, 
and the power of choosing the rulers of the church 
was usurped by the emperors and other sovereign 
princes, and was confined to them alone. Thw, 

[d] Add to tliis, the refutation of Adam of Bremen, by Da- 
niel Papebroch, in the Acto Sanestonim, tom. i. Febr. p. 557. 

Humb^t, lib. iii. oontra Simomaco)^ cap. yii. ji. 780. & 
cap. x;. p. 787. 

[/] See Ludov. Thomaesini Diaciplina Bodes* circa Bmtef. 
tom. ii. lib. ii. p. 434. and l^atal. Alexander, Select. Hiator. 

Bed. Cspit. S*ec. xi., xii. Dias, iv. p. 725. 

L. c. cape vii. p. 780* 

VOL. n. ^ 
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CENT, indeed, was tbe most plausible resison of complaint, 
XI. vee consider the religions notions of these 

times, which were by no means favourable to the 
(HUiduct of the emjierors in this matter. An- 
other circumstance that grievously disti-essed the 
jiretended vicars of S,t. Peter was to see the ring 
and crosier, the venerable badges of spiritual au- 
thority and ghostly distinction, delivered to the 
bishop elect by the profane hands of unsanctitied 
laymen ; an abuse this, which they looked upon 
as little better than sacrilege. Humbert, who, 
as we already observed, wrote his book against 
simony before the contest between the emperor and 
Gregoiy.had commenced, complains fAj heavily 
of this supposed profanation, and shudders to 
think, that that staff which denotes the ghostly 
shepherd, and that ring which seals the mystimes 
of heaven [«], dejiosited ni the lx>soms of the epis- 
copal order, should be polluted by the unhal- 
lowed touch of a civil magistrate ; and that om- 
perors and princes, by presenting them to their 
favom'ites, should thereby usurp the preroga- 
^ , tives of the church, and exercise the pastoral au- 
thority and power. This complaint was entirely 
consistent, as we have alre&dy obseiwed, with the 
opinions of the times ip which it was made ; for 
as tlie ring and the crosier were generally esteemed 

[K] See Ilumben, lih, iiu contra Siinoniac. cap. vi. p. 7'/9. 
79.5. His wonls ai*e ; Quid ad laicas pertinet personas sacra*- 
nienta ecdesiastica^et pontificalem seu pastoralem (ip-atiam distri- 
buere^ carnyros acilicet. baculos et annulos, quibus praecipue pef- 
ficitur, militat et iimititur tota episcopalis consecratio ? PZqiiideni 
in caniyrie baculis — designatur, quse eis cominittitur cura pawto- 
raJis — Pom> annixlus signacultiTn socrotorum ccelefitiuni in dicat, 
prsenioDens prawHcatorea, ut aetn-etam Dei sapientiam cum apos- 
tolo di6signent.^Quicuinque ergo hii^ duobuB aliquem initiant, 
procul dubio onmem paetoraleni auctoritatem hoc prtefeuinendo 
Kibi ven dicant.’' 

mistook the spiritual signiflcatioti of this holy 
ringtf which was the eniblcm of a nuptial bond between the 
ImWp and his see. 
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the marks and badges of pastoral power, and cent. 
spiritual authority, so be who oonfeited these ^ 
sacred badges was supposed to confer and oom- 
municate with them the ghostly authority of 'f 
which they were the emblems. 

All these things being duly considered, we shall 
immediately perceive what it was that rendered 
Gregory VII. so avei!*se to the pretensions of the 
emperors, and so zealous in depriving them of 
the privilege thiy bad assumed of investing the ' 
bishops with the ceremony of the ring and crosier.- 
In the first council which be assembled at Rome, 
he made no attempt, indeed, against investitures, 
nor did he aim at any thing farther than the abo- 
lition of simony, and the restoration of the sacer- 
dotal and monastic orders to their ancient right 
of electing their respective bishops and abbots. 

But when he afterwards came to know that the 
affair of investitures Wios inseparably connected 
with the jtretensions of the emperors, and indeed 
supposed them empowered to dispose of the higher 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, he was then 
persuaded that simony. could not be extirpated as 
long as investitures were in being : and, therefore, 
to pluck up the evil by the root, he opposed the 
custom of investitures with the utmost vehemence. 

AH this shows the true rise of the war that was 
(iarried on between the pontiff and the emperor 
with such bitterness and fury. 

And to understand still more tdearly the merits 
of this cause it wdll be proper to observe, that it 
was not investitures, considered in themselves, that 
Gregory opposed with such keenness and obsti- 
nacy, but that particular kind of investitures 
which were in use at this time. He did' not pre-. 
tend to hinder the bishops from swearing alle- 
giance to kings and emperors, nor even to become 
their vassals ; and so far was he frona prohibit- 
ing that kind of investiture that was performed 

1 . 1 . 2 
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by a verbal declaration or a written deed, that, on 
the contrary, he allowed the kings of England and 
FraVice to invest in this manner, and probably 
consented to the use of the sceptre in this cere- 
mony, as did also after him Callixtus II. But he 
could not bear the ceremony of investiture that 
was performed with the ensigns of the sacerdotal 
order, much less could he endure the perfcwrmance 
of the ceremony before the solemn rite of con- 
secration; but what rendered investitures most 
odious to this pontiff was their destroying entirely 
the free elections of bishops and abbots. It is 
now time to resume the thread of our history. 

XV. The severe law that had been enacted 
against investitures, by the influence and autho- 
rity of Gregory, made very little impression upon 
Henry. He acknowledged, indeed, that in ex- 
posing ecclesiastical benefices to sale he had done 
amiss, and he promised amendment in that re- 
spect ; but he remained inflexible against all at- 
tempts that were made to persuade him to re- 
sign his jmwer of creating bishops and abbots, 
and the right of investiture, w'hich was intimately 
connected with this important privilege. Had this 
emperor been seconded by the German princes, 
he might have maintained this refusal with dig- 
nity and success ; but this was far from being the 
case; a considerable number of these princes, 
and among othere the states of Saxony, were the 
secret or declared enemies of Henry; and this 
furnished Gregory with a favourable opportunity 
of extending his authority, and executing his ambi- 
tious projects. This opjmrtunity was by no means 
neglected ; the imperious pontiff took occasion, 
from the discords that divided the empii'e, to in- 
sult and depress its chief ; he sent, by his legates, 
an insolent message to the emperor at Goslar, 
ordering him to repair immediately to Rome, 
and clear himsdf . before the council that was to 
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be assembled there of tlje various crimes that cent. 
were laid to his chaiw. The emperor, whose high 
spirit could not brook such arrogant treatment, > 
was filled with, the warmest indignation at the 
view of that insolent mandate ; and in the vehe- 
mence of his just resentment, assembled without 
delay a coundl of the Gennan bishops at Worms, 
where Gregory was charged with several fliagi- 
tious practices, deposed from the pontificate, of 
which he was declared unworthy, and an order 
issued out for the election of a new poutitf. , Gre- 
gory opposed violence to violence ; for no seiner 
had he received by the letters arid ambassadors 
of Henry an accoimt of the sentence that had 
been pronounced against him, than, in a raging dt 
of vindictive frenzy, he thundered his anathemas 
at the head of that prin«3 j, excluded him both 
from tlie communion of the church and from the 
throne of his ancestors, and impiously dissolved 
the oath of allegiance which his subjects had taken 
to him as their lawfol sovereign. Thus war was 
declared on both sides ; and the civil and ecclesi- 
astical powere were divided into two great factions, 
of which one maintained the rights of the emperor, 
while the other seconded the ambitious vievi's of 
the pontiff. No terms are sufficient to express the 
complicated scenes of misery that arose from this 
deplorable schism, 

XVI. At the entrance upon this war, the Swa- 
bian chiefs, with duke Rodolph at their head, re- 
volted against Henry; and the Saxon princes, 
whose foimer quarrels with the emperor had been 
lately terminated by their defeat and submissi on 


Tliis same llodolph had, die year before,'^ revolt, 
vanqukhed the Saxons, and obligred diem to the em- 

perdi’. Beside the Swabian and SaxMi chiefs, the duhea of Bava- 
ria and Catinthia, the bishops of W«rtid)ourg and Womis, and 
•everid other eminent personages, wta-e concerned in this revolt. 
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CENt, followed their example. These ttnited ^wers, 

PART n solicited by the pope to elect a new emperor 

V j, y in case Henry persist^ in his obstinate distibedi- 
euce to the orders of the dmrch, met at Tribur in 
the year IO 76 , to take counsel together concern- 
ing a matter of such high importance. Tlie re- 
sult of their deliberations was far frOm being fa- 
vourable to the emperor ; for they agreed, that 
the detennination of the controversy between him 
and them should be refen-ed to the Roman pon- 
tiff, who was to be invited for that purjiose to a 
congress at Augsburg the yeai* following ; and that, 
in the meantime, Henry should be suspended 
from his royal dignity, and live in the obscm’ity 
of a private station ; to which rigorous conditions 
they also added, that he Avas to forfeit his king- 
dom, if, within the sjMtoe of a year, he was not 
restored to the bosom of the church, and delivered 
from tlie anathema that lay upon his head. WTien 
things were come to this desperate extremily, and 
the faction which was formed against this un- 
fortunate prince grew more formidable from day 
to day, his friends advised him to go into Italy, 
and implore in person the clemency of the pontiff. 
The emperor yielded to this ignominious counsel, 
without, hoAvever, obtaining from bis voyage the 
advantages be expected. He passed the Alj»s, 
amidst the rigour of a severe winter, arrived in 
the month of February J077, at the fortress of 
Canusium, where the sanctimonious pontiff resid- 
ed at that time with the young Mathilda, countess 
of Tuscany, the most powerful- patroness of the 
church, and the most tender and affectionate of 
all the.spirituai daughters of Gregory. Here the 
suppliant prince, unmindful of his dignity, stood, 
daring three days, in the (men air at the entrance 
of this fortress, with his feet bare, his head un- 
covered, and with no other raiment hut a wi'etched 
piece of coarse woollen (doth thrown over his 
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body tq^over bis nakedness. The fourth day be cent. 
was adSiitted to the pi’esenee of the lordly ptmtiff, ,,, 
who, with a good deal of difficulty, ' granted him* 
the absolution he demanded j hut as to what /re- 
garded his restoration to the throne, he refused to 
detennine tliait point before the approaching c<mi- 
gress, at which he made Henry promise to ap.! 
pear, forbidding him, at the same time, to assume, 
during this interval, the title of king, as also to 
wear the ornaments, or to exercise Ujc functions, 
of royalty. This opprobrious convention excited, 
and that justly, the indignation of the prirmes and 
bisliops of Italy, who threatened Henry wijth all 
sorts of evils, on account of his base and pusilla- 
nimous conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have 
deposed him, had imt he dimimshed their I’csent- 
meut by violating the conventiom which he had 
been foi-ced to enter into with the imperious pon- 
tiff, and resuming the title and other marks of 
i-oyalty which he had been obliged to lay down. Ori 
the other hand, the confederate princes of Swabia 
and Saxony were no sooner informed of this un- 
expected change in tlie conduct of Henry, than 
they assembled at Torcheim in the month of 
March, A. D. 1077; and unanimously elected Ro- 
dolph, duke of Swabia, emperor in his place {jQ. 

XVII. This rash step kimllcd a t^rible flame 
in Germany and Italy, and involved for a long 
time those unhappy lands in the calamities of 
war. In Italy, the Normans, who were masters 
of the lower parts of that country, and the armies 

[t] The uncient and modem writers of Italian and G«rman 
history have given ample relations ot all these events, though not 
all w'lth the same fidelity and accuracy. In the bri^ ao^ount I 
have given of these events, I have followed the genuine soatces, 
and those writers whose tastiraonies are tlic most respectable and 
sure, such as Sigonius, rad, Muratori, Mascovius, Noria, Ike. 
who, though they differ in some mlpute circumstances, are yin; 
agreed in those matters that are of the most imporUnce. 
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CENT, of the poweifiil and vahimt Mathilda, me^tained 
PART 11 cause of Gr^ry against the 

LoioibaTds, who espoused the interests of Henry ; 
while this unfortunate prince, with all the forces 
he could assemble, catTied on the war in Geitnany 
against Rodolph mad the confed^ate princes, 
(^goiy, considering the events of war as ex- 
tremely doubtful, was at first afraid to declare for 
either side, and therefore observed, during a cer- 
tain time, an appearance of neutrality ; but, en- 
court^ed by the battle of Fladenheim, in which 
Henry was defeated by the Saxons, A. D, lOKO, 
he excommunicated anew that vanquished prince, 
and sendiug a crown to the victor Rodolpb, de- 
clared him lawful king of the Germans. The 
injured emperor did not let this new insult pass 
unpunished } seconded by the suffrages of several 
of the Italian and German bishops, he deposed 
Gregory a second time in a council which met at 
Mentz, and, in a syuod that was soon after assem- 
bled at Brixen, in the province of Tirol, he raised 
to the pontificate Guibert, archbishop of Raven- 
na, wlm assumed Ihe title of Qement III. when 
he was consecrated at Rome, A. D. 1084, four 
years after bis election. 

^Vni. This election was followed soon after 
by ah event which gave an advantageous turn to 
the affairs ®f Henry j this event was a bloody 
battle fought upon the banks of the river Elster, 
where Rodoiph received a mortal wound, of which 
he died at M^^buigh. The emperor, having 
got rid of this formidable enemy, marched di- 
rectly into Italy the following year (1081), with 
a derign to cru^h Gregory mid his adhci^ts, 
whose defeat be ima^n^ would contribute effeo- 
tually to put ah end to the troubles in Germany. 
Accordingly, he made several campaigns, with 
various success,, against the valiant troops of Ma- 
thilda % and, after havirtg raised twice the siege 
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of RoH^jei, he ri^umed a third time that bold raiter- cent. 
prise, and became, at length, master of the gieatest 
part of that city, in the year 1084.. The first step 
that Henry to(^ aft^ this success was to place 
Guibert in the papal chair ; after which he re- 
ceived the imperial crowii jfrom the hands <rf the 
new pontiff, tvas saluted emperor by the Roman 
people, and laid close siege to the castle of St. 

Angelo, whither his mortal enemy, Gregory, had 
fled for safety. He was, however, forced to raise 
this siege by the valour of Robert Guiscard, 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, who brought Gre- 
gory in triumph to Rome ; but, not thinlang* him 
safe there, conducted him afterwards to Salemum. 

In this place the famous pontiff ended his days 
the year followihg, A. D. 1085, and left Europe 
involved in those calamities which were the fatal 
effects of his boundless ambition. He was cer- 
tainly a man of extensive abilities, endowed with 
a most enterprising genius, and an invincible 
firmness of mind ; but it must, at the same time, 
be acknowledged, that he was the most arrogant 
and audacious pontiff that bad hitherto sat in the 
papal chair. The Roman church worships him 
as a saint, though it is certain that he was never 
placed in that order by a regular canonization. 

Paul V. about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, appointed the twenty-fifth day of May 
as a festival sacred to the memory of this pre- 
tended saint [m] ; but the emperors of Germany, 
the kings of France, and other European princes, 
have always opposed the celebration of this festi- 
val, and have thus effectually prevented its be- 
coming universal. In our times, Benedict XIIE - 
zealous to secure to Gregory tlie saintly honours. 


See the Acta Sanctor. Antweip. ad d. xxv. Maii, and 
Jo. J^biUon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedict. Sasc. vi. {»aTt II. 
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oc.casioned a contest, whose issue was hy no means 
favourable to his superstitious views jjnj* 

XIX. The death of Gk*€^ory neither restored 
peace to the church, nor tranquillity to the state j 
the tumults and divisions which he had excited 
still continued, and they were augmented, from 
day to day, by the samq passions to which they 
owed their origin. Clement HI. who was the 
emperor’s pontiff master of the city of 

Rome, and was acknowledged as pope by a great 
part of Italy. Henry carried on the war in Ger- 
many against the confederate princes. The fac- 
tion of Gregory, supported by the Normans, chose 
f(»r his successor, in the year 108C, Diderick, ab- 
lw)t of mount Cassin, who adopted the title of 
Victor III. and was consecrated hi the church of 
St. Peter, in the year 1087, when that part of the 
city was recovered by the Normans from the do.* 
minion of Oement. But this new pontiff was of 
a character quite opposite to that of Gregory ; he 
was modest and timorous, and also of a mild and 
gentle disposition; and finding the papal chair 
beset with factions, and the city of Rome under 
the dominion of his competitor, he retired to his 
monastery, where 8(‘on after he endeil his days in 
peace. But, before his abdication, lie held a coun- 
cil at Benevento, where l?e confirmed and renewed 
the laws that Gregory had enacted for the aboli- 
tion of investitures. 


■ ’ll*® reader 'w'ill find an ample and curioua account of this 

matter in a French book published in Holland in the year 174:1, 
in three volumes, under the following title : L’Aviwat du Diable, 
ou Menioires Historiques et Critiques sur la Vie et sur la l.e- 
gende du Pape Gregoire VII. 

[o] ITje very learned Jo. Gotti. Hornius engaged himself, in 
the Mlscell. Lips. torn. viii. p. 609. to publish the IJfe of Cleiijont 
III. This pontiff died in the yea* 1 lOO, as appears evidently from 
the Chronicon Bcneventanum', published by Muratori, in his Aiitiq. 
Ital. tom. i. p. 262. See als® Hubei Historia Ravennat. lib. v. 
p. 307. 
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XX. Otho, bishop of Ostia, and monk of 0ugni, cekt. 
was, by Viotor’s recomniendatioh, ohosen to. sue- 
coed him. Thi^ new pontiff was elected at Tetra- 
cinain the year 1088* .and assumed the name of 
Urban II. InferiOT to Gr^ory in ft>rtitude and 
resolution, he was* however,' his equal in arrogance 
and pride, and surpassed him greatly in temerity 
and imprudence [j»J; The commencement of his 
pontificate had a fair tfspect, and succe^ seemed to 
smile upon his Undertakings ; but upon the eui* 
peror’s return into Italy, in tlie year 1090, the 
face of affairs was totally changed ; victory crowned 
the anns of that prince, who, by redoubli^ efforts 
of valour, defeated, at length, Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria, and the famous MatliiMa, who wore the 
formidable heads of ‘the papal faction. The abo- 
minable treachery of his son Conrad, who, yielding 
to the seduction of bis father’s enemies, revolted 
against him, and, hy the advice and assistance of 
Urban and Mathilda, usurped the kingdom of 
Italy, revived tlie drooping spirits of that fiiction, 
who hoped to see the laurels of the emp^or blasted 
by this odious and unnatural rebellion. The con- 
sequences, however, of tliis event were less fatal 
to Henry than bis enemies expected. In the 
meantime the troubles of Italy still, continued, 
nor could Uihan, with all his efforts reduce the 
city of Rome under his lordly yoke. Finding all 
his ambitious measuri^s disconcerted, he assembled 
a council at Placentia in the year 1095, where he 
confirmed the laws and the anathemas of Gregory ; 

[/)] We fitiil in the Posthutnous Works of Mahillon, tom. iii. 
p, 1. the Life of Uihan IL, composed hy TheOd. Euinart^ with 
much learning and industry, hut With too little impartdaJity and 
fidelity, as we may naturally suppose even from the name of its 
author, since it is well known that no monkish writer dare 
attempt to paint the Roman pontiflfe in then* true colours . — See 
alfi<», fur an account of Urban, the Hist. LiU. de la Prance, torn, 
viii. p. 514. . . 
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cEijiT. and afterwards undertook a j^nirney into France, 
pABTu he held the femous cbnndl nf Clermont, 
and had the pleasure of kindling^ a’ new war against 
^ the infidel possessors of thd noly land. In this 
council, instead of endeatout^ng to terminate the 
tumults and desolations that the dispute concern* 
ing investitures 'had already produced, this un- 
worthy pontiff added' fuel to the flame, and so 
exasperated matters by his Imprudent and arro- 
gant proceedings, as to render an accommodation 
between the contending parties more dificult than 
ever. Gregory, notwithstanding his insolence 
and ambition, had never carried matters so far as 
to forbid the bishops and the rest of the clergy to 
take the oath of allegiance to their respective so- 
vereigns. This rebellions prohibition was reserved 
for the audacious arrogance of Urban, who pub- 
lished it as a law in the council of Clermont {//]. 
After this noble expedition, the restless pontiff 
returned into Italy, where he made himself master 
of the castle of St. Angelo, and soon after ended 
his days- in the year 1099 ; he was not long sur- 
vived by his ants^onist Clement III. who died 
the following year, and thus left Raynier, a Bene- 
dictine monk, who was chosen successor to Urban, 
and assumed the name of Pascal II. sole pos- 
sessor of the papal chair at the conclusion of tliis 
century. 

The stale of XXI. Amoug the eastcm monks in this oen- 
tlToX^ tury, there happened nothing worthy of being 
consigned to the records of history, while those of 

To the fifteenth canon of this council the following words 
were, added : Ne episcopus vel sacerdos tegi vel alicui laico 
ill manihus ligiam fidelitatem faciaut,” «. e* “ It is enacted, that 
no bishop or priest shall fn-omise upon oatli liege ohedi«*nce to 
any king or any layman.^’ They are entirely mistaken who 
affirm that Gregory prohibited the bishops from taking oaths of 
allegiance to their respective sovereigns, as Cardinal Noris has 
sufficiently demonstrated m his Istoria delle Investiture, chap* x. 
p. ‘i79. 
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the west were concerned inamediately in transac- cemx 
tions cf ^cat consequence, and which deserve 
the attention of the curious reader. The western 
monks were remarkable fiar their attachment to ^ ' 
the Roman pontifTs ; this connexion had been long 
formed, and it was originally owing to the ayar 
rice and violatce of both Mshops and princes, 
who, under various pretexts, were constantly m- 
croaching upon, the possession of the monks, and 
thus obligea theni to seek for secdrity against 
these invasions of their property in the motection 
of the popes. This protection was readily granted 
by the pontiffs, who seized, with avidity, every 
occasion of enlarging their authority; and the 
monks, in return, engaged themselves to pay an 
annual tribute to their ghostly patrons. But in 
this century things were carried still farther ; and 
the pontiffs, more especially Gregory VII. who 
was eagerly hent upon humbling the bishops, and 
transfeiTing their privileges to the Roman see, 
enlarged their jurisdiction over the monks at the 
expense of the episcopal order. They advised 
and exhorted the monks to withdraw themselves 
and their possessions Irom the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and to place both under the inspection 
and dominion of St. Peter [r]- Hence it hap- 
pened tliat, from the time of Gregory, the num- 
ber of monasteries that had received immuni- 
ties, both from the temporal authority of the so- 
vereign and the spiritual jurisdiction of the hi-' 
shops, were multiplied beyond measure through- 
out all Europe, and the rights of princes, toge- 

[r] A specimen of tins may be seen in the seventh epistle of 
Gregory, in which he reduces die monks of Kedoii under the 
jurisdiction of the Roman see, by a mandate conceived in terms 
tJiat had never been used before liis time ; see Martene> Thesaur. 

Anecdot- tom. i. p. 204. We mayadd to this, sevemt lSke man- 
dates of Urban II. and the succee^ng pontiflfe, which are to be 
found in the collectlcm now cited, and in odiers of that kind. 
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CENT, ther with the interests and privileges of the epis- 
PABT n order, were violated and trampled upon, or 
n i *^ther iugrossed, to swell the growing despotism 
of the all grasping pontaflFs 

Tiieir cor- XXII, All the wuiters of this age complain of 
rujjtjon. ignorance, lioentionsness, irauds, dehauche- 
rtes, dissensions, and enormities, that dishonptired 
by far the greatest part of the monastic orders, 
not to mention the numerous marks of their dis- 
solution ana impiety that have been handed down 
to our times f#]. However astonished we may be 
at such horrid irregularities among a set of men 
M^'hose destination was so sacred, and whose pro- 
fession was so austere, we shall still be more sur- 
prised to learn that this Regenerate order, so far 
from losing aught of their influence and credit on 
account of their licentiousness, were promoted, 
on the contrary, to the highest ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, and beheld their opulence and authority 
increasing from day to day. Our surprise, in- 
deed, will be diminished, when we consider the 
gross ignorance and superstition, and the un- 
bounded lioentionsness and corruption of manners, 
that reigned in this century among all ranks and 
, orders of men [wj. Ignorance and corruption 

[«] There is »ot, perhaps, in Gennany, one single instance of 
this pemioions immunity l>efore the time of Gregory VII. 

[^iQ See Jo. Launoy, Assert, in Privileg. S. MeclarJi, cap. 
xxvi. sect- vi. opp* tom. iii. part II. p. 499. and Simon, Biblioth. 
Critique, tom. lii. cap. xxxii. p. 331. 

[[«] For an account of llte astonishing corruption of this age, 
see Blondel, De Formula, regnante Christo, p. 14. — ^Boulainvil- 
liers, De TOrigine et dew fruits de la Noblesse in Molet's Me- 
moires de Litterature et d^Histoin*, tom. ix. part I. p. 63. Tlie 
corruption and violence tJiat reigned with impunity in this horrid 
age gave occasion to the institutions of chivalry or knighthood, 
in consequence of which a cei*tain set of equestrian heroes under- 
took the Jefence of the poor and feeble, and particularly of tlie 
fair sex, against the insults of powerful oppressors and ravishers. 
This ortia: of knights-errant was certainly of great use in these 
luisei-abie times, when the majesty of laws and government was 
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}»ervert the taste and judgment of even those who cent. 
arc not void of natural sagacity, and often pre- 
vent their being shocked at the greatest inconsisl- 
otcies. Amidst this geneitd depravation of sen- 
tiinents and conduct, amidst the flagitious crimes 
that were daily perpetrated, not only by the laity, 
but also by tlio yarious orders of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, all such as respected the com- 
mon i-ules of decency, or preserved in their exter- 
nal demeanor the least appearance Iff piety and 
virtue, were looked u])on as saints of the highest 
rank, and considered as tlie peculiar favourites 
of heaven. This circumstance was, no doubt, fa- 
vourable to many of the monks who were less pro- 
fligate than the rest of their order, and might con- 
tribute more or less to support tlie credit of the 
ivhole body. Besides, it often happened,^ that 
princes, dukes, knights, and generals, whose days 
had been consumed in debauchery and crimes, 
and distinguished by nothing but the violent ex- 
]>loits of unbridled lust, cruelty, and. avarice, felt 
at the ajiproach of old age, or death, the inexpres- 
sible anguish of a wounded conscience, and the' 
gloomy apprehensions' and terrors it excites. In 
this dreadful condition, what was their resource? 

What w'cre the means by which they hoped to 
disarm the uplifted band of divine justice, and 
render the governor of the world propitious? 

They purchased, at an enormous price, the prayers 
of the monks to screen them from judgment, and 
devoted to God and to the saints a large portion 
of the fruits of their rapine, or entered themselves 
into the monastic order, and bequeathed their 
possessions to their new brethren. And thus it 


fallen into contempt, and tLey who bore tlie title of sorerei^a 
and lu^iAtratea bad neither resolution nor power to. nwntaia 
their authority, or to perform the dutiea of titeir atatknts.' 
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was that monkery received perpetually new acces- 
sions of opulence and credit. 

XXIU. The monks of Clugni in France sur- 
passed all the other religious orders in tlie renown 
they had acquired, from a prevailing opinion of 
their eminent sanctity and virtue. Hence their 
discipline was universally respected, and hence 
also their rules wore udojUod hy the founders of 
new monasteries, and the reformers of those that 
were in a state of decline. Those; famous monks 
arose, hy degrees, to th<‘ veiy highest summit of 
worldly prosperity, hy the presents which they 
received from all quarters and their power and 
credit gi'ew, with their opulence, to such a height, 
that, towards the coindusion of this century, they 
were formt^ into a separate society, which still 
subsists under the title of the order, or congrega- 
tion of Clugni [10'}. And no sooner were they tlnis 
established than they extendjsl then- spiritual do- 
minion on all sides, rodiicji.g. uT'd<T their juris- 
diction, all the monasterict. udii^ii they had re- 
formtHl by tludr counst Is, 1 '1 engaged to adopt 
their religious dis<*,ipline. '1 he famous Hugo, 
sixth abbot oi' Clugni, who was in high credit at 
the court of liorne, and had acquired the jMiculiar 
protection and esteem if several jirincos, laboured 
with such succest, in extending the power and 
jurisdiction of his order, that before the end of 
tliis century, he saw himself at the head of five- 
aiid-thirty of the [irincipal monasteries in France, 
besides a considerable number of smaller convents 
that acknowledged him as their chief. Many 
other religious societies, though they refused en- 


for o particular account of the rapid and monstrous strides 
which the order of Clugni made to opulence and dominion, see 
Steph. Balueius, Miscellan. tom. v. p. 343. and tom. vi. p. 436. 
as also MabilUm, Anrad. Benedict, tom. v. passim. 
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tering into this new- oi’der, and continued to choose cknt- 
their I’cspective govcrnoi’s, yet showed such re- **• 
spect for the abbot of Ougni, or the arch-itoat, 
as he styled himself, that they regarded hi™ as 
their spiritual chief [^c]. Tins enormous aug- 
mentation of opulence and authority was, how- 
ever, fruitful of many evils; it increased the 
aiToganceof those aspiring tnoaks, and coutribut-. 
ed much to the propagation of the several vices 
that dishonoured the religious societies of this 
licentious inid supeiistitions age. The monks of 
Clugni degenerated soon from their primitive 
sanctity, and in a short space of time were distin- 
guisbed by nothing but the jHiCuliarities of their 
discipline from the rest of the monastic orders. 

XX IV. The example of these monks excited 
several pious men to erect particular monastic 
fraternities, or congi’egations, like that of Clugni, 
the consequence of which was, that the Benedic- 
tine order, wlii(-h had been hitherto one great 
and universal body, \ras now' divided into separate 
societies, vidiich, though they were subject to one 
general rule, yet differed from each other in va- 
rious circumstances, Iwith of their discipline and 
manner of living ; and rendered their division still 
more conspicuous by recipriMJal exertions of ani- 
mosity and hatred. In the year 10:23, Romuald, 
an Ttidian fanatic, retired to Cairialdoli [y'], on the 
moimt Apenuine, and in that solitary retreat 
founded the order or congregation of the Camal- 
dolites, which still remains in a flourishing state, 
jiarticularly in Italy. His followers were distin- 
guished into two classes, of which the one were 
Caenobites, and the other Eremites. Both ob- 


fir] Mahillon, Pnef. od Ssec. r. Actor. SS. Ord. Benci]. p. 26. 
— Hist. Generale dc Bourgogne par lett Moines Benedictins, 
tonv i. p. 151. published at Paris in folio in the year 17S9. — 
Hist. Litter, de la France, tom. ix. p. 470. 

Otherw'ise called Cainpo Moduli. 

VOL. II. 


M M 
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CENT, served a severe discipline j but the Coenobites 
Imd degenerated much from their primitive au* 
V i r-"-T*'' stenty [arj. 

~ ^ ~ Some time atYor this, Gualbert, a native of 
Florence, founded at Val-Ombroso, situated in 
the Apennines, a congregsition of Benedictine 
monks, who, in a short space of time, propagated 
.’their discipline in several parts of Italy [a]. To 
tliese two Italian monasteries we may add that 
of Hirsauge in Germany [5], erected by Wil- 
liam, an eminent abbot, who had refonned many 
ancient convents, and was the founder of several 
new establishments. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that the monastery of Hirsauge was 
rather a branch of the congregation of Clugni, 
whose laws and manner of living it had adopted, 
’than a new fraternity. 

cistertian XXV. Towavds the conclusion of this cen- 
Hionk*. Robert, abbot of Molerae in Bui^undy, 

having employed in vain his most zealous efforts 
to revive tlie decaying piety and discipline of 


tz] The writers, who have given any satisfectory acconnts of 
tlie OT^er of tlie Carnalcloliteft, are enuinemted liy Jo. Alb. Fabri- 
cius, in bis Bibliotheca Lat. Medii Aivi, tom. i. p. 895. Adtl to 
4be«ie Hoinualdi Vita, m Attis Sanctor. Febmar. tom. ii. p. 101. 
and in Mabillon’w Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. Ssec. vi, part L 
p- 247. — rFlelyot, des Ordre«, tom. v, p. 236. — MaJbillon, 

Anna!. Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 261. — -Magnoaldi Zeigelbaver, 
Centifolium CamaldulensO, eive Notitia Scriptor. Camaldulen- 
winm, pnblisbed at Venice in the year 1750. 

fa] See the life of Giiallwjrt in MabillouH Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. Siec. vi. part 11. p. 273. Helyot, Hist, dea Or- 
dres, tom. v. p. 298. Many interesting circumstances relating 
to the history of this Older have been published by the learned 
Land, in the Deli^ia* Eruditorurn, published at Florence, tom. 
ii. p. 238. a« also p, 272. 279. where the ancient laws of the 
order are enumerated ; see also tom. iii. of the same work, ji. 
177. 212. ^ . 

fA] See Mahilion^ Acta Sanctor. llened. vi, port ii, p. 
716,««-Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tom. v. p. 332. 
in tlie yem* 1098, 
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his convent, and to obl^ his monks to ohsmc, cent. 
with more exactness, the rule of St. Benedict, re- 
tired with about twenty monks, who had hot been 
infected with the dissolute turn of their brethren, 
to a place called Citeaux, in the diocese of Cba- 
lons. In this retreat, which was at that time a 
miserable desert, covered on all sides with bram- 
bles and thorns, but which bears, at present, a 
quite different aspect, Robert laid the foundations 
of the famous order, or congregation of Cister- 
tians, which, like that of Clugni, made a ihost 
rapid and astonishing progress, was propagated 
through the greatest part of Europe in the follow- 
ing century, and was not only enriched with the 
most liberal and splendid donations, but also ac- 
quired the form and privileges of a spiritual re- * 
public, and exercised a sort of dominion over all 
the monastic orders £<;?]. The great and funda- 
mental law of this new fratemijty was the rule of 
St. Benedict, which M'as to be solemnly and rigor- 
ously observed ; to this were added several other 
institutions and injunctions, which were designed 
to maintain the authority of this rule, to ensure its 
observance, and to defend it against the dangerous 
effects of opulence, and the restless efforts of 
human corruption to render the best establish- 
ments imperfect. These injunctions were exces- 
sively austere, grievous to nature, but pious and 
laudable in the esteem of a superstitious age. They 
did not, however, secure the sanctity of this holy 
congregation ; since the seducing charms of opu- 
lence, that corrupted the monks of Clugni much 
sooner than was expected, produced the same 
effect among the Cistertians, whose zeal, in the 
rigorous observance of their rule, began gradually 

[f/] In aliout a hundred years after its first establish- ^ 

ment, this order boasted of 1800 abbeys, and was become so 
jiowerful, that it governed almost all Europe, both in spirituals 
and temporals. 


mm2 
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to diminish, and who, in process of time, grew 
as n^ligent and dissolute as the rest of the Bene- 
dictines [e]. 

XXVI. Besides these convents, that were 
founded upon the principles, and might be con- 
sidered as branches of the Benedictine order, se- 
versd other monastic societies were formed, which 
were distinguished by peculiar laws, and by rules 
of discipline and obeiiience which they had drawn 
up for themselves. To many of those gloomy 
and fanatical monks, whose austerity was rather 
the fruit of a bad habit of body than the result 
of a religions principle, the rule of Benedict 
appeared too mild j to others it seemed incom- 
plete and defective, and not sufficiently accom- 
modated to the exercise of the various duties we 
owe to the Supreme Being. Hence Stephen, a 
nobleman of Auvei^e (who is called by some 
Stephen de Muret, from the place where he fii'st 
erected the convent of his order) obtained, in 
the year 1073, from Gregory VII. the privilege 
of instituting a new species of monastic dis- 
cipline. His first design was to subject his fra- 
ternity to the rule of St. Benedict ; but he 
changed his intention, and composed himself the 
body of laws, which was to be their rule of life, 
piety, and manners. In these laws there were 
many injunctions, that showed the excessive 

fe] Tlie piincqial fiisitoTian of the CisAMian order is Ang. 
Mauriques, whosft AntiaW Cktertienae'^, an amp}^^ an<l leanu'^d 
work, were puMi^hed in four volumes folio, at Lyons, in the 
year 164^2* After him we may place Piere le Nain, whose 
Essai de THistouT de TOrdre des Citeaiix, was printed in the 
year 1696, at Paris, in nine volumes in 8vo. The other histo- 
rians, who liave given aa*,ountH of this famous order, are enume- 
rated hy Fabricius, in his Biblioth. Latina Medii iEvi, tom. i* ]>. 
• I0(i6. Add to these Holyots Hist, des Ordres, tom. v. p. 341. 
and Mabillon, who, in tlie fifth and sixth voluines t>f las Annales 
Benediftini, has given a leaiTied iind accurate twcomit of the ori- 
gin and progress of the Cistertiaiis. 
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austerity of their author. Poverty luid obedte:^ cent. 
were the two great jtoints which he inculcMed 
with the warmest zeal, and all his regulations were 
directed to promote and secure them in this new 
establishment ; for this purj^se it was soleinhiy 
enacted, that the monks should possess no lan^ 
beyond the limits of their convent ; that the use 
of flesh should be allowed to none, not even to the 
sick and infirm; and that none slmnld be permitted 
to keep cattle, that they might not be exposed to 
tlie temptation of violating their frugal regimen. 

To tliese severe precepts many otbCTs oi eq^nal 
rigour were added ; for this gloomy legislator im- 
))osed upon his fraternity the solemn observance of 
a profound and uninterrupted silence, and insisted 
so much upon the importance and necessaty of so.. 

Jitude, that none but a few persons of the highest 
emineua> and authority were j^rmittedto pass the 
threshold of his monastery. He prohibited all in- 
tercourse with the female sex, and, indeed, ex- 
cluded his order from all the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life. His followers were divided into two 
classes, of which the one Oomprehended the clerks, 
and the other what he called the converted bre- 
thren. The fonner were totally absorbed in the 
contemplation of divine things, while the latter 
were charged with the care and administration of 
whatever related to the concerns and necessities of 
a present life. Such were the principal circum- 
stances of the new institution founded by Stephen, 
which arose to the highest pitch of renown in this 
and the following century, and was regai'ded with 
the most profound veneration as long as its laws 
and discipline were observed; but two things con- 
tributed to its decline, and at length brought on 
ils ruin ; the first was, the violent contest which 
arose between the clerks and the converts, on ac- 
count of the pre-eminence which the latter pre- 
tended over the former ; and the second was the 
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gr^aal diminution of the rigour und austerity of 
Stephen’s rule, which was softened and mitigated 
from time to time, berth by the beads of the order, 
and by the Roman pontiffs. iThis once famous 
monastic society was distinguislied by the title of 
the Order of Grandmontains, as Muret, where 
they were first established, was situated near 
Grammont, in the province of Limoges f/]. 

XXVn. In the year 1084 [^], was instituted 
the famous order of Carthusians, so called from 
Chartreux, a dismal and wild spot of ground near 
Grenoble in Dauphine, surrounded with bairen 
mountains and craggy rocks. The founder of this 
monastic society, which surpassed all the rest in 
the extravagant austerity of their manners and 
discipline, was Bruno, a native of Cologn, and 
canon of the cathedral of Rheims in France. 
Thb zealous ecclesiastic, who had neither power 
to reform, nor patience to bear, the dissolute 
manners of his archbishop Manasse, retired from 
his church with six of his companions, and, hav- 
ing obtained the permission of Hugh, bishop of 
Grenoble, fixed his residence in the miserable de- 
sert already mentioned He adopted at first 


C/3 origin of this OT(?er is relateil by Bernard Guidon, 
whose treatise upon tJiat subject is published in the Bibliotheca 
Maniiscriptoruin ndh Labbei, tom. ii. p. 275. For an account 
of the history bf this celebrated society, see Jo. Mabillon, Anna). 
Bened. tom. v. p. 65. s. p. 99. tom. vi. p. 116. and Pra?f. ad 
Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. Saec, vi. part JI. p* 34. Helyot, Hist, 
dos Ordres, tom* vii. p. 409. — GulHa Christ. Monachor. Bened. 
turn. u. p. 64*5. — Balurii Vit® Pontiff. Avenionens. tom. i. p. 
158. et Miscellanea, t<>m. vii. p. 486. — Tlie life and ghostly 
exploits of StcjJien, the founder of this order, arp recorded in 
the Acta Sanctorum> tom. ii. Febr. p. 199. 

£(/} Some place the institution of this order in the year 
1080, and othei’sin the yew 1086. ^ 

[4] Tile learned Fahriciiis mentiouB, in his Bibl. Lat. Medii 
iEvi, torn. ii. p. 784, several writers who have composed the 
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the rule, of St. Bonedicst, to whicli he added a cent? 
considewible mimberof severe SKui rigord¥^-|!^iie" 
cepts; his successors, however, went latiH Hairoer. ^ 
and flmpt^ed uj^n the CarthuSiaJis siew laws* 
much more mtoferable than those of their f<Hinder» 
laws which inculcated the higlwst degrees ef^au* 
sterity that the mopfc gloomy imagination: could 
invent [ij. And yet, notwitl^tanding all this, 
it is remarkable, that no monastic society degCr 
nerated so little from the severity of tlieir primi- 
tive institution and discipline as this of, the Ckr- 
tlmsians. The progress of their order lyat^indeed 
less rapid, and their influence less extensive; in 

}}istory of Brunp And his order, hut , his enumeration is jneoU}** 
plete; wnce there aa^e yet extant mmiy histories ’*of the Caiiliij" 
siaiis, that have escajied his notice. See Innocents Massoni An- 
nalcs Carthusian, published in the year 1687if^Petn Orlaedi 
Chronicon. Carthusismum, and the elegunt; though imperfect his- 
tory of the order in quest^i, which be foupd in Heylot s 
Hist, des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 866- Many impbrtaut illustra- 
tions on the nature and laws of this famous society have be^m. . ^ 

published by Mabillou, in his Annail. Benedict tom. vi. p* 638. . , 

683. A particular and accurate account of Bruno has been . 
given by the ♦ Benedictine monks in their Hist Litter, de la 
France, tpm. ix. p. 233; but 'a yet more ample one will be un- 
doubtedly given by the compilers of the Actai Sanctorum, when 
they shall have earned on their work to the sixth of October, 
wliich is tbo fe.sitival consecrated to the memory of Bruno. It 
was a current repoit in ancient times, that the occasion of Bru- 
no s retreat, was the miraculous restoration of a ceitain priest to 
life, who, while the funeral service was performing, raised Imnself 
up and said, By the just judgment of God I am tlaraUcd, and: 
tlicn expbed anew. This story is looked upon as fabulous, by 
the most respectable writers, even of the Roman cliurch, espe- 
cially since it has been refuted by ^unoy, in bis ti'eatise De 
Causa Secessufl Brunonis in Desettum. Nor does it seem to 
pre.serve its credit among the Caithusiansj who are more interest-* 
ed than others in this pretended miracle. Such of tliem, at Wst, 
as affirm it, do it with a good deal Of modesty and diffid^e. 

*fhe arguments on both sides are candidly and accurately enu- 
merated by Cses. Egass. du Boulay> in his Histor. Academ. Paris, 
tom. u p. 467* 

p] l^e Mabillon, Pimf. ad Sasc. vi. part II. Actor. SS. Ord. 

Boned, p. 37. 
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the differei^t t^tinfcri^ of Europe, than the pro- 
gress and ipfiumqe of thos^ roeoastic estublish- 
ments^ "whose lairs were less rigorous, and whose 
manueia wero kss uustere, ^ was a long tiuie 
before the tend*^ sex oould be engaged to mbmit 
to the gforage rules ^ this melancholy institution ; 
nor had the.Oarthui^ax^.m'der ever reason to boast 
of ajoffultitude of females subjected to its jurisdic- 
tion ^ it was too forbidding to captivate a sex, 
whic^ though susc^ible of the seductions of en- 
thn^asm, is of a frame too delicate to support the 
severitiisa of a rigorous self-denial [<6], 

XXVini Towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tuiyf/3» tbe order of St. Anthony of Vienne in 
Daupfaine was instituted for the relief and sup- 
port of such as were seized with giievous disor- 
^rs, and particularly with tlie disease called St. 
Anthony*B fire. All who were infected with that 
pestilential disorder repaired to a cell built near 
Vienne by the Benedictine monks of Grammont, 
in which the body St. Anthony was said to 

[A] The Carthusian nuns have not sufficiently attracted the 
attention of the autjbors who have written concerning this fe- 
inous order ; nay, several writers have gone so far as to maintain, 
that there was not in this order a single convent of nuns. This 
notion, however, is highly ei-joneous ; as there were formerly se- 
veral convents ofCai’tKusian virgins, of which, indeed, the greatest 
part hare not subsisted to our times. In the year 1368, there 
an extraordinary law passed, by which the establishment of any 
more female Carthusian convents was expressly prohibiteii. 
Hence there remain only five at this day ; four in Fiance, and 
one at Bmges in Flanders. See the Variet^s Historiques Phy- 
siques et Litteraires, tom. i. p. 80. published at Paris in Byq- in 
the year 1752. Certain it i«, that the rigorous discipline of the 
Caarthusians is quite inconsistent with the delicacy and tenderness 
of the female sex ; and, therefore, in the few female convents of 
that order that still subsist, the austerity of that discipline has 
been fUmimshad, as weU from necessity as from humanity and 
wisdom ; it was more particularly found necessaty to abrogate 
those severe injunctions of silence and solitude, tliat aie so little 
adimted to the known character and gmiitis of tlie sex. 

ffj In the year 1005. 
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repose, that, by the prayers and interc€8®ons of cent. 
tiiis eminent saint, they m^ht be njirac^pudy 
healed. Gaston, an opulent tuddenaaii of Fienne, > 
and his sbn Guerin, pretended to ha\^ eJqpe- 
rienoed, in their complete recovery, the marvel- 
lous efficacy of 8t. Anthony’s itdercessiodQ, and, in 
consequence thered^ devoted themselves and their 
possesions, frotn a principle of pious gratHnde, 
to the service of St. Anthony, and to the per- 
formance of g^eroua and charitable offices to- 
wards all such as were afflicted with the miseries 
of jwverty and sickness. Their example was fol- 
lowed, at first, bat by eight persona; tlieir com- 
munity, however, was afterwards considerably 
augmented. They vi^ere not bound by particular 
vows like the oilier monastic orders, but were 
consecrated, in general, to the service of God, 
and lived under the jurisdiction of the monks of 
Grammont. In process of time, growing opulent 
and powerful by the multitude of pious donations 
they received from all parts, tliey withdrew them- 
selves from the dominion of the Benedictines, 
propagated their order in various countries, and, 
at length, obtained, in the year 1297, from B<v 
iiiface VIII. the dignity and privileges of an in- 
dependent congregation, under the rule of St. 
Augustin Jjn}. 

XXIX. The licentiousneas and corniption that The order 
had infected all the other ranks and ordci's of tbe®^^"®"^- 
clergy were also remarkable among the canons, 
which was a middle sort of order between the 
monks and secular priests, and whose first esta- 

See the Acta Saiictor. tom* ii. Janiiarn, p* IGO* — Helyot, 

Uist. (les Ordres, toiwu ii. p. 108- — ^Gabt. Penott, Hiintor- Caooni- 
corum- regular, lili, ii, cap. 70.— -Jo. Erh. Kapii Difts. de Fratribits 
S. Anton, published at Leip^ick, in the year 1737. — For an 
account of the present state of the principal hospital, or residcnco 
of tliis order where the abbot remains, see Martene and Durand, 

Voy^e Litter, de deux Benedictins de la Congreg- de St. Maur, 
tom. i. p. 260. 
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CENT. bUalmient was in the eighth In certain 

provinces of Europe the canons wwe cottnpted to 
a very high degree, and surpassed, : in the scan- 

--^-y-njr dissoluthm erf their msuiners, all the other 
ecclesiasUca! and monastic orders; Hence several 
pious and virtuous persons exerted their seal for 
the reformation <rf this degenerate body t , some 
ponti^ appeared in this good cause, and more 
especially Micolas IL who, in a council held at 
Rome in the year 1059, al»;ogated the ancient 
rule of the canons, which had ^en drawn up at 
Aix4a-Chapelley and substituted another in its 
place £»3* These laudable attempts were attended 
with coiisideraWe success, and a much better rule 
of discipline was established in almost all the ca> 
nonical oi ders than that which had been formerly 
in use. It was not, however, possible to regulate 
them all upon the same footing, and to subject 
them to the same degree of reformation and dis- 
cipline ; nor indeed was this necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a certain number of these canonical col- 
leges were erected into communities, the respec- 
tive members of which had one common dwell- 
ing, and a common table, which was the point 
chiefly insisied upon by thte pontifls, as this alone 
was sufficient to prevent the canons from entering 
into the bonds of matrimony. It did not, how- 
ever, exclude them from the possession or enjoy- 
ment of private property ; for they reserved to 
themselves the right of appropriating to their own 
use the fruits and revenues of their benefices, and 
of employing them as they thought expedient. 
Other canonical congregations subjected them- 
selves to, a rule of life less agreeable and comroo- 

[«J This decree of Nicolas II, by which the primitive rule of 
the canons was changed, is piiblisheil by Mahillon among the 
papers, which serve as proofs to the fourth volume of his AtiuhIos 
liened* a|id also in the Armais themselves. See tom* iv. Annal. 
Beuod* p* 748. as also lil>. Ixi* sect, xxxv, p. 580. 
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dione, in consequence of the zealous CBirr. 

of Ivo or Ires, bishop of Chartites, renoUBiuitf aH 
their wotMly possessions and prospeois, aH 
property; amd living in a manner that r^enttitedS ” ^ 
the austerity of the monastic orders. Ht$&ce;ar<^ 
the well-kno^ distinction bettreen the (wcdMr;: 
and the regular canons ; the fottner fflf which ob^' 
served the decree of Nicolas II. while the latter^ 
more prone to mortitication and self.denial, com- 
plied With the directions and jurisdictions of Ivo $ 
and as this austere |welate imitated St.' Augiis- 
tin [V)3, in the manner <rf regulating the conduct 
of his clergy, his canons were Called, by mapy*^ 
the regular canons of St. Augustin J 

1^" [o] St. Augustin committed to imting no particular nife 
for his clergy ; but his manh^ of ruling them may he learned 
from wevei-al passages m hi«. epistles, 

[/)3 See Mahiibii, AnnaU Benw}, tom. fr. p* S86^ et Opem 
Posthuma* tom. ii, p. 102. 115. — Hejyot, Hist. desOrdrtJri, t«>m- 
ii. p. ll.~Lud. Thomassini DiscipUna EcdeBiae circa Beneficia, 
i. part L 1. iii. c. xi. p. 657.— Muratori Antiq. Ital. Medii 
jEvi, tom. V. p, 257.— In die Gallia Chnstiana of the Benedic*^ 
tine monks^ we find frequent mention made both of this reforma;* 
tioii of the canons, and nlso of their diyisioa into seculam and 
regulars. The reguki- canons are much displeased with all tlie 
accounts that render thei origin of tlieir community so recent; 
they are extremely ambitious of appearing with the venerahb 
charaeter of au ancient establishment, and therefore trace hack 
their first ^rise, through the darkness of the remotest ages, to 
Christ himself, or, at least, to St. Augustin, But the aiguments 
and testimonies, hy which they pretend to support tliis imagined 
antiquity of their order are a proof of the weakness of their 
cause, and of the vanity of their pretensions, and are not, there- 
tore, worthy of a serious refutation. It is true, the title of canons 
is, undoubtedly, of much more ancient date than the eleventli 
century, but not as applied to a particular order or institution, 
for at its first rise it wm used in a very vague general sense, 

(See Claud, do Vert, Explicat;ion8 des Ceremonies de la Messe, 
tom. i. p. 58.) and therefore the mere existence of the title 
proves nothing. At the stoe time, it is e^ddent, beyond ill 
poasihility of crmtrediction, that we find not the least mention 
made of the division of the canons into regular and sec-nlar 
before the eleventh century. And it is Equally certain, that 
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CENT. XXX. The most eminent Greek writers in this 
cfentuiy, wCTe» 

Thed|>hanes Cerameus, * . e. the potter, of whom 
there is ypt extant , a volume of Homilies, that are 
parowk'^not altogether contemptible i 
writers. I^ilus Doxopatiius, who was remarkable for 
his knowledge in matters relating to ecclesiastical 
polity ; 

Nicetas Pectoratus, who was a most strmiuous 
defender of the religious sentiments and customs 
of the Greek church ; 

Michael Psellus, whose vast progress in various 
kinds of learning and science procured him a nwst 
distinguished and shining reputation ; 

Micliael Ccnilarius, bishop or patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who imprudently revived the contro- 
versy betw’een the Greeks 'and Latins, which had 
been for some time happily suspended ; 

those canons who hat! notMng in eommon but their dwelling and 
table, were called secular ; while those who had divested them- 
selves of all private property, and had every thing, without excep- 
tion, in common with their fraternity, wore distinguished by iite 
title of regular canons. 

To Dr. Mosheim's account of the canons, it may not 
be improper to add a few words concerning tlieir introdurtioii 
into England, and their progress and establislrtnent among us. 
The order of regulm* canons of St. Augustin was brought 
England by Adelwald, confessor to Henry I. who firat erected 
a priory of his ordcj- at Nostel in Yorkshhe, and liad infiuefiee 
enough to have the church of Carlisle converted into an epis- 
copal see, and given to regular canons, invested with the pri- 
vilege of choosing their bishop. lliis order vvas singularly 
favoured and protected by Henry I. who gave them, in the 
year 1107, the priory of Dunstable, and by Queen Maud, who 
erected for them, the year following, the priory of the Holy 
Trinity in London, the prior of which was always one of the 
twenty-four aldermen. They increased so prodigiously, that 
besides the noble priory of Merton, which was founded for 
them in the year 1117, by Gilbert, an ewl of the Norman 
blood, they had, under the reign of Edward I. fifty-three 
priories, as appears by the catalogue presented to tlmt prince, 
when he (^bilged all tlie monasteries to receive his protection, 
and to acknowledge his jurisdiction. 
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Simeon, the Yoangw, author of abt>ok jaf lCedi- cent. 
tations on the Duties of the Christum Liffe, wixidb , 
is yet extant; 

Theophylai^ a Bulgarian, whose illastraiimisl^ ^ 
the sacred writings were received with univer^ 
approbation and esteem j^g^]. 

XXXL The writers, who distinguished them- Latin 
selresmostamongthcLatins, weretheythatfollow:'"”**”" 
Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, eminent for his ■ 
love of letters, and his zeal for the education of 
youth ; as also for various compositions, particu- 
larly his epistles, and tamous for his excessive and 
enthusiastic attachment to the Virgin Maryj^rJ ; 

Humbert, a Gardihai of the Itomah diurcb, 
adio far surpassed all the Latins, both in the vehe- 
mence and learning which appeared in his contro- 
versial writings against the Greeks [»] ; 

Petrus Damianus, who, on account of his genius, 
candour, probity, and various erudition, deserves 
to be ranked among the most learned and esti- 
mable writers of this century ; though he was not 
aJlogcther untainted with the reigning prejudices 
and defects of the tinjcs [tj ; , . 

Marianus Scotus, whose Chronicle, with several 
other compositions, is yet extant; 

Anselin, archbi^op of Canterbury, a man of 
great genius and suhtilty, deeply versed in the 
dialectics of this age, and most illustriously dis- 
tinguished by Hs profound and extraordinary 
knowledge In theology [m] ; 

j For a Hjore ample account of these Gi^ck TOters, die 
i'eatler may cxm&ult the Bibliotheca Gneca of Fahricios. 

[r] For a fai'lfecr account of this eiiiineit mati, see the Hist, 

Litter, de la France, tom. vii, p. 1^1, 

[,v] See Martene, Thesaurus sAiieRedot. tom, v, p, €20, — Hist. 

Litter, de la France, tom. vii. p. 527. 

[t] See the Acta Sanctor. Febr. tom* iii. p. 4f>6,~Geiueral 
Dictionary, at the article Damien, — Caaiin. Oudim DIsb, in tom, 
ii. C'^omtn, de Scriptov. Eccles. p, 686, ' 

[//] See tlie [liMt. Litter, de la Prances tom, ix. p. 39S. — 
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CENT. Lanfranc, also archbishop of Canterbury, who 
abquired a high degree of reputation by his Com- 
mentaiy upon the Epistiies of SSt. Paul, as also by 
seveial other productions [w3» which, considering 
the age in which he lived, discover an uncommon 
measure of sagacity and erudition [a?] j 

Bruno of mount Cassin, and the other famous 
ecclesiai^ic of tl^fname, who foimded the mo> 
nastery^f the Carthusians ; 

Ivo, bishop of Chartres, who was so eminently 
distinguished by his zeal and activity in maintain- 
ing the rights and privileges of the church ; 

Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, who was a phi- 
losopher and a poet, as well as a divine, without 
being either eminent or contemptible in any of 
these characters [y] > hut upon the whole, a man 
of considerable learning and capacity ; 

Gregory VII. that imperious and arrogant j>on. 
tiff, of whom we have several productions, beside 
his Letters. 


Rapin Tboytas, lliat. d'Angleterre, tinu. ii. p. 65. 166. de I’ed. 
on 4t(L— -Colonia? Hist. Litter., Lyon, toni^ ii* p. 210. — We 
have already pven a more ample , acxoiint of the eminent abilities 
and learned prodnetions of Anselm. 

[m] Among those pToduction^ we may reckon I^anfranes 
Letters to Pope Alexander IX. to Hildebrand, while ai^hdeaeon 
of Rome, and to several bishops in Engtod and Normandy ; as 
also a Commentary, upon the Psalm^y a Treatise conperning Con- 
fession, an Ecclesiastical History, which is not extant, and a re- 
markable Dissertation concerning the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist. In this last performance, Lanfranc endeavours 
to prove, against Berenger, the rei^ty of a corporal presence in 
the eucharist ; though it is manifest that this opinion was not the 
tloctrine of the church of England, m the conclusion of the tenth, 
or the commencement of the folio wing centdry. See Colliers 
Eccles. History of Great Britain, vol* i* p. 260. 263. 

[ip] Hist. Litter, de la Emnee^ tom. vUi. p. 260. 

[ 3 )f] The Benedictine monks pwhlkhed in at Paris* in the 
year 1708, the Works of Hflilcbert, illustrated by th^ observations 
of Beaugendre. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Concemit^ the JDoctrine if the Christian Chwrdi 
, in this Century. 

I, It is not necessary to draw at Ml length cent. 
the hideous portrait' of the religion of this age. 

It tnay easily be imagined, that its features were 
full of deformity, when we consider that its guar« ^ 
dians were equally destitute of knowledge andof reUemn. 
virtue, and that the heads and rulers of the.Cliris- 
tian church, instead of exhibiting models of piety, 
held forth in their conduct scandalous examples 
of the most flagitiotis crimes. The people were 
sunk in the grossest superstition ; and employed 
all their zeal in the worship of inSages, and re- 
lics, and in the performance of a trifling round of 
ceremonies, which were imposed upon them by 
the tyranny of a despotic priesthood. The more 
learned it is true, retained still some notions of 
the trath, which, however, they obscured and cor- 
rupted by a wretched mixture of opinions and 
precepts, of which some were ludicrous, others 
pernicious, and the most of them eqaally desti- 
tute of truth and utility. There were, no doubt, 
in several places, judicious and pious men, who 
wotdd have willingly lent a supporting hand to 
tile declining cause of tme religion 5 but the vio- 
lent prejudices of a barbarous age rendered all 
such attempts not only dangerous, hut even des- 
perate : and those choseti spirits who had escaped 
the .general edntafpon lay too much concealed, 
and had therefore too little influence, to combat, 
with succes-s, the formidable patrons of impiety 
and superstition, who were extremely numerous, 
in all ranks and oixlers, from the throne to the 
collage. 
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CENT. II. Notwithstanding all this we find, from thfe 
time of Gregory VII. several proofs of the zieal- 
V oas efibrts of those, who are generally called, by 
the Protestants, the witnesses of the truth; by 
ofthrmSi. whom are meant, such pious and judicious Chris- 
tians, as adliered to the pui-e wl^on of the gospel, 
and remained uncomipted amidst the growth of 
superstition ; who deplored the miserable State to 
which 'Christianity was reduced, by the alteration 
of its divine doctrines, and the vices of its profli- 
gate ministers; who opposed, with vigour, the 
tyrannic ambition, both of the lordly pontifi", and 
the aspiring bishops ; and in some provinces pri- 
vately, in others openly, attempted the reforma- 
tion of a corrupt and i^latrous church, and of a 
barbarous and superstitious age. This was, in- 
deed, bearing witness to the truth in the noblest 
manner, and it was principally in Italy and Francje 
that the marks of this heroic piety were exhibited. 

Nor is it at all surprising that the reigning 
superstition of the times met with this opposition ; 
it is astonishing, on the contrary, that this oppo- 
sition was not much greater and more univer- 
sal, and that millions of Christians suffered them- 
selves to be hoodwinked with sueh a tame sub- 
mission, and closed tiieir eyes upon the light with 
so little reluctance.] For, notwithstanding the 
darkness of tiie times, and the general ignorance 
of the true religion, that prevaUed in all ranks and 
orders, yet the vety fragmenl-s of the gospel (if 
we may use that term) which were still read and 
explained to the people, were Bufl&raent, at least, 
to convince the most stupid and illitemte, that 
the religion, which was now imposed upon them, 
was not the true reli^on of Jesus ; that the dis- 
courses, the lives, and morals of the clergy were 
directly opposite to what the divine Saviour re- 
quired of his disciples, and to the rules he had 
laid down for the direction of their conduct; 
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that the pontiffs and bishops abused, in a scan- cemt, 
dalons maimer, their power arid oputence j and 
that the favrmr of God and the s^vation exhibited 
in his blessed gospel, were not . to be obtained by 
performing a round of external ceremonies, by 
pompous d<Miations to diurches and priests, or by 
founding and enriching monasteries, but by rmt 
sanctity of heart and manners. 

III. It must, indeed, he adcnowledged, that they 
who undertook, with such zeal andai^our, the 
reformation of the church, were not, for the most 
part, equal to this arduous and important enter- 
prise, and that, by avoiding, with more * vehe- 
mence than circumspection, certmn abuses and 
defects, tliey rushed unhappily into the opposite 
extremes. They ‘all perceived the abominable 
nature of those inventions with which supersti- 
tion had disfigured the religion of Jesus ; but 
they had also lost sight of the true nature and 
genius of that celestial religion, that lay thus 
disfigui’ed in the hands of a superstitious and dis-i 
solute priesthood. They were shocked at the ah-, 
surdities of the established worship j but few of 
them were sufficiently acquainted with the sub- 
lime precepts and doctrines of genuine Chris- 
tianity, to sulistitute in the place of this supersti- 
tious worship, a rational service. Hence their 
attempts of reformation, even where lliey were' 
successful, were extremely imperiecft, and pro- 
duced little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and falsehood, of wisdom and indiscretion; of 
which we might alli^e a multitude of exam- 
ples. ‘Observing, for instance, that the corrup- 
tion and licentiousness of the cleigy were, in a 
great measure, occasioned by their excessive 
lenoe and their vast possessions, they conceived 
rashly the highest ideas of the salutary effects of 
indigence, and looked upon voluntary poverty 
as the most emineut and illustrious virtue of a 

VOL. ir. N N 
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cEjjt. Christian minister. Th^ had also formed to 
themselves a notion, that the primitive church 

NxT ^ standing and perpetual model, ac- 
cording to which the rites, government, and wor- 
ship of all Christian ohuiches were to be regu- 
lated in aU the ages of the ‘^rld; and that the 
lives and manners of the holy ap<;M5itles were to 
be rigorously followed, in every respect, by all the 
ministers of Christ. These notions, which 

were injudiciously taken up, and blindly enter- 
tained (without any regard to the difference of 
limes, places, circumstances, and characters, with- 
out considering that the provident wisdom, of 
Christ and his apostles left many regulations to 
the pi’udence and piety of the goveniors of the 
church) were productive of many peniicious ef- 
fects, and threw these good reformere, whose 
zeal was not always accor^ng to knowledge, from 
the extreme of superstition into the extreme of 
enthusicism.] Many well-meaning persons, whose 
intentions were highly laudable, fell into great 
errors in consequence of these ill-grounded no- 
tions. Justly incensed at the conduct of the su- 
perstitious multitude who placed the whole of re- 
ligion in external services, and hoped to secure 
their salvation by the performance of a laborious 
rrmnd of unmeaning rites and ceremonies, they 
rashly maintained, that true piety was to be con- 
fined entirely to the inward motions and affections 
of the soul, and to the contemplation of spiritual 
and divine things. In consequence of this speci- 
ous, yet erroneous principle, they treated wth the 
utmost contempt all the external parts of reli- 
gious worship, and aimed at nothing less than the 
total suppression of sacraments, churches, religious 
assemblies of every kind, and, Christian ministers 
of every order. 

Commen* IV. .Several of both the Greek and Latin writcivi 
their learned and pipus labours in the 
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exposition and illustration of the holy scriptures, cent. 
Among the Latins, Bruno wrote a corottwntary 
on the Book of Psalms^ Lanfmnc upon the Epis- 
ties of St. Paul, Bereuger upon the Revelations of ” ^ ^ 
St. John, Gregory VII. upon the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and others, upon other ps^ of the sa- 
cred writings. But all these expositors, in com- 
pliance with the prevailing custom of the times, 
either <x>pied the explications of the ancient com- 
mentators, or made such whimsical applications of 
certain passages of scrijrture, both in explaining 
the doctrines, and in inculcating the duties of re- 
ligion, that it is often difficult to peruse them 
without indignation or disgust. Tlte most eminent 
of the Grecian expositors was Theophylact, a na- 
tive of Bulgaria } though he also is indebted to 
the ancients, and, in a particular manner, to St. 
Chrysostom, for the greatest part of his most 
judicious observations Nor must we pass in 
silence the Commentary upon the Book of Psalms 
and the Song of Solomon, that was composed by 
the learned Michael Pselhis : nor the Chain of 
Commentaries upon the Book of Job, which we 
owe to the industiy of Nicetas. 

V. All the Latin doctors, if we except a fewSchoiasHe 
l lihemian divines, who blended with the beauti-*®"'®*^' 
ful simplicity of the gospel, the pei'plexing subtil- 
ties of an obscure philosophy, had hitherto de- 
riA^ed their system of religion, and their explica- 
tions of divine truth, eitlier ^m the holy scrip- 
tures alone, or from these sacred oracles explained 
by the illustrattoris, and compared with tlte theo- 
logy of the ancient doctore. But in this centuiy, 
certain writers, and, among otliers, the famous 

[ff] For an account of Thepphylact, see Rich, Simon, Hist, 

Critique (les Principaux Commentateurs du N* T. ch. xxviii, p. 

890. and Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccksiasti- 
ques, par Du Pin, tdm. i, p. 310. where be also speaks largely 
concerning Niceias and CEcumenhi^» 
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CENT. Berenger [aj, went much &rther, and employed 
the rules of l<^c and the subtUties of meta- 
physical discussions, both ini explmning the doo 
trines of scripture, and in proving the truth of 
their ovm particular opinions. Hence Lanfranc, 
the antagonist of Berenger, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, introduced into the field 
of religious controversy the same philosophical 
arms, and seemed, in general, desirous of employ- 
ing the dictates of reason to illustrate and con- 
fiitn the truths of religion. His example, in this 
respect, was followed by Anselm, his disciple 
and successor in the see of Canterbury, a man of 
a truly metaphysical genius, and capable of giving 
the greatest air of dignity and importance to the 
first philosopher. Such were the beginnings of 
that philosophical theolcgy, which gi'ew ^ter- 
wards, by degrees, into a cloudy and enormous 
system, and from the public schools in which it 
was cultivated, acquired the name of scholastic 
divinity [ft]. It is, however, necessary to ob- 
serve, that the eminent divines, who first set on 
foot this new species of tlieology, and thus 
laudably maintained that most noble and natural 
connejdon of faith with reason, and of religion 
with philosophy, were much more prudent and 
moderate than their followers, in the use and 
application of this conciliatory scheme. They 
kept, for the most part, within bounds, and wisely 

[a] OthermH^ called Bereiigarim, and famous for tliei 
noble opposition be made to tlie doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
whidfj Lanfranc so absurdly pretended to support upon philoso^ 
pbical principles* The attempt of this latter to introduce the 
rules of logic into religious controversy would have been highly 
laudable, bad not he perverted this respectable science to the de- 
fence of the most monstrous absurdities* 

[&] See Chr. August* HeUmmmi Praefat. ad Trifahechovii 
Libnim de Doctoribus Scholasticism p. 14*~The sentiments of 
the learned, concerning the first author or inventor of the scho- 
lastic divinity, ai^ collected by Jo. Fiimc* Buddous^ in his Isa- 
goge ad Theulog. tom. i« p*. 
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reflected upon the limits of reason } l&eir lan^iu^e cent. 
was dear ; the questions they proposed wea?© in- 
Btructive and interesting; they avoided all (fls- 
cussions that were only proper to satisfy a vain ^ 
and idle curiosity ; and, in their disputes and de- 
monstrations, they made, generally sp^ddng, a 
wise and sober use- of the rules of logic, and of 
the (Uctates of philosophy [c]. [i^“ Their fol- 

le] Wc shall here transcribe a passage from the works of 
Lanfiiauc> who is considered by many as the father of the scho- 
lastic system, that the reader may see how lar the first schoolmen 
surpassed their disciples and followers in wisdom, modesty, and 
candour. We take this passage from that prelate^s hook Con- 
ceding The Body and Blood of Chmt *, and it is as follows : 

‘‘ Testis mihi Deus est et consdentia ’mea, quia in tractatu divi- 
narum literarum nec proponere nec ad propositas responder^ cu- 
IHirem dialecticas qumstiones, vel Oarum solutiones* £t si quando 
materia disputandi tails est, ut hujus aitis regulis valeat enuclea- 
tius explicari, in quantum possum, per sequipollentias projmsi- 
tionum tego artem, ne videar magis arte, quam veritate, sancto- 
rumque patram auetontate confidere.” Lanfranc Jiere declares 
in the most solemn manner, even by an apiieal to God and his 
conscience, that he was so far from having the least inclination to 
propose or to answer logical questions in the cburse of his theo- 
logical labours, that, on the contrary* when he was forced to have 
re^course to the science of dialectic, in order tlie better to illustrate 
his subject, he concealed the succours he derived from thence 
with all possible care, lest ho should seem to place more confi- 
dence in the resources of art than in the simplicity of truth and 
the authority of the holy fathers, ^fhese last words show plainly 
the two sources from whence the Christian doctors had hitherto 
derived all tlieir tenets, and the argumenis by which they main- 
tained thorn, viz, from the holy scriptures, which Lanfranc here 
calls the tnith, and from the writings of the ancient fathers of the 
church. To these two sources of theology and argumentation, 
a third was added in this century, even the science of logiq^ 
which, however, was only employed by the managers of C/ontro- 
vemy to repulse thefr adversaries, who came armed with syllo- 
gisms, or to remove difficulties which were drawn from reason 
and from the nature of things. But, in succeeding times, the two 
former sources were either entirely negle<?ted or sparingly employ- 
ed, and philosophical demonstration, or, at least, something ilit 
bore that name, was regarded as a sufficient support to the- truths 
of religion. 

* Cap. vii. p. 23G. Opp. cd. Iruc. Daclicrii. 
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CENT, lowers, on the contrary, ran with a metaphysical 
frenzy into the greatest abuses, and by the most 
unjustifiable perversion of a wise and excellent 
method of searching after, and confirming truth, 
they banished evidence out of reli^on, common 
sense out of philosophy, and erected a dark and 
enormous mass of pretended science, in which 
words passed for ideas, and sounds for sense.} 

VI. No sooner was this new method introduced, 
than the Latin doctors began to reduce all tlie 
doctrines, of religion into one permanent and con- 
nected system, and to treat theology as a science ; 
an enterprize which had hitherto been attempted 
by hone but Taio of Saragossa, a writer of tlu* 
seventh century, and the learned Darnascenas, 
who floimshcd among the Greeks in the follow- 
ing age. The Latin doctors had liitberto con- 
fined their theological labours to certain branches 
of the Christian religion, which they illustrated 
only on C/Crtain occasions. The fii’st production 
which looked like a general system of theology 
was tliat of the celebrated Anselm *, this, however, 
was surpassed by the complete and universal body 
of divinity, which was comjmsed, towards the 
conclusion of this century, by Hildebert, ai-ch- 
bishop of Tours, who seems to have been re- 
^rded both as the first and the best model in this 
kind of writing, by the innumerable legions of 
system-makers, who arose in suce^eeding times (</). 
This learned prelate demonstrated first the doc- 
triuiK* of his system by proofs drawn from the 
holy scriptures, and also from the writings of Hie 


Tliis body of dirinity, which was the first, complete theo- 
logies} system that hud been composed among the Latins, is in- 
■ serted in the Works of Hildebert, published by Keaugendre, \vho 
shows evidently, in his preface, that Peter Lohibord, PuHns, and 
the other writers oi theologiral systems, did ad more than follow 
servilely the traces «rf Hildebert. 
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ancient fathers of the church; and in this he cent, 
followed the custom that had prevailed in the 
preceding ages ; but he w«nt yet farther, and out 
swered the objections, which might be brought ^ ~ 
against his doctrine, by arguments drawn front 
reason and philosophy ; this part of his method 
was entirely new, and peculiar to the age in which 
he lived rej, 

VII. The moral writers of this century, whoMwai 
undertook to unfold the obligations of Chris- 
tians, and to delineate the nature, the extent, and 
Ae various branches of tme virtue and evangelical 
obedience, treated this most excellent of Si sci- 
ences in a manner quite unsuitable to its 'dignity 
and importance. We find sufficieiit proofs of 
this in the moral writings of Peter Bamien 
and even of the learned Hildebert [ff]. The 
moralists of this age generally confined them- 
selves to a jejune explication of what are com- 
monly called, the four cardinal virtues, to which 
they added the Ten Commandments, to complete 
their system, Anselm, the famous prelate of Caur 
terbmy, surpassed, indeed, all the moral writei's 
of his time ; the books u'Wch he composed with 
a design to promote practical religion, and more 
especially his Book of Meditations and Prayers, 
contain many excellent things, several happy 

It may not l>e impropep to place here a passage which is 
taken from a ti-eatise of Anselm’s, entitleil, Cm* Deus Homo ? 
ssince thin passage was :pesjxicted, by the first scholastic divines, 
as an immutable law in theology ; Sicut rectus ordo exigit>'’ 
says the learned prelate, “lit profunda, fidei Christianae creda- 
mus, priusquam eRpt8DSumamusratione^i8CUtei‘e: ita negligentia 
mihi videtur, si, postquam confirmati sumus in fide, non fetudemus 
quod credimus intolHgeve which amounts to this, Tliat we must 
fii'st believe without examination, but must afterwards endeavour 
to understand what we believe. . 

Lf2 Petrus Damianus, De Virtutibus. 

See'Hildeberti Pluiosophia Moialis, ct tibellus de IV. 
ViiTutibus Iloaestaj Vitjc. 
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thoughts expressed with much energy and unc- 
tion. Nor did the mystic ditines satisfy 

themselves with piercing, by ecstatic thought, and 
feelit^, into the sublime r^ons of beauty and 
love j they conceived and brought forth several 
productions that destined to diffuse the 

pure delights of union and commtmion through 
enamoured souls.] Johannes Johannellus, aLatin 
mystic, wrote a treatise concerning Divine Con- 
templation [A] j and Simeon the younger, who was 
a Grecian sage of the same visionary class, composed 
sever^ discourses upon subjects of a like nature. 

Vlil. Among the controversial writers of this 
century, we see the effects of the scholastic 
method that Berenger and Lanfranc had intro- 
duced into the study of theologJ^ We see di- 
vines entering the lists armed with syllogisms, 
which they manage awkwardly, and aiming rather 
to confound theii* adversaries by the suhtilties 
of logic, than to convince them by the power of 
evidence j while those who were unprovided with 
this philosophical armour, made a still more 
wretched and despicable figure, fell into the 
grossest and niost perverse blunders, and seenj to 
have written without either thinking of their sub- 
ject or of the manner of treating it with success. 
Damianus, already mentioned, defended the truth 
of Christianity against the Jews; but his suc- 
cess was not e«[ual either to the warmth of his 
zeal, or to the upriglttness of his intentions. 
Samnel, a convert from Judaism to Christianity, 
wrote an elaborate treatise a^inst those of his na- 
tion, which is still extant. But the noblest cham- 
pion that appeared at this period of time in the 
cause of religion, was the famous Anselm, who 
attacked the enemies of Christianity, and the 
audacious contemners of all religion, in an iu- 

See the Histoire Litteraire de la Franee, tom. viii. p. 48 . 
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genious work [e], which was perhaps, by its depth cent. 
and acuteness, aWve the comprehension of those 
whom it was designed to convince of their errors. 

[^” For it happened, no doubt, in these earlier ^ 
times, as it frequently does in our days, that many 
gave themselves out for unbelievers, who knew 
not the first principles of reasoning, and whose in- 
credulity was the fruit of ignorance and presump- 
tion, nourished by licentiousness and coiruptiou of 
heart.] ‘ 

IX. The famous contest between the Greek 'n»o contro- 
and Latin churches, which, though not decided, 
had, however, been suspended for a considerable GmUs and 
time, vv'as imprudently revived, in the yoai’ 1053, 
by Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, a man of- a restless and turbulent spirit, 
who blew the flame of religious discord, and 
widened the fatal breach by new invectives and 
new accusations. The pretexts that were em- 
ployed to justify this now rupture, were zeal for 
the truth, and an anxious concern about the in- 
terests of religion ; but its hue causes were the 
an'ogance and ambition of the Grecian patriarch 
and the Roman pontiff. The latter was con- 
stantly forming the most artful stratagems to re- 
duce the former under his in^p^ous yoke ; and, 
for this purjiose, he left no means unemployed to 
gain over to bis side the bishops of Alexandria 
and Antioch, by withdrawing them from the juris- 
diction of the see of Constantinople. Hie tumul- 
tuous and unhappy state Of the Grecian lanpire 
was singularly favourable to his aspiring views, as 
the friendship and alliance of tlie Roman ^ntiff 
was highly useful to the Greete in their stiugglea 
with tlie Saracens and the Noi’mans, who were 
settled in Italy. On the other hand, the GreOian 

["/] This work wm entitled, liber adversus Insipienteni, t. c. 

The Fool Kefuted. 
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CENT, pontiff was not only detennine4 to refuse obsti- 
nately the least mark of BubmkKion to his haughty 
”i rival, but was also laying schemes for extending 
^ his dominion, and for reduping all the Oriental 
patriarchs under his supreme jurisdiction. Thus 
the contending parties were preparing for the field 
of controversy, when Cerularius beg*m the chaigc 
by a warm letter written in lus own name, and in 
tlie name of Leo, hishop of Achrida, who was his 
chief counsellor, to John, bishop of Trani, in 
Apulia, in which he publicly accused the Latins 
of various errors [^j. Leo IX. who was then in 
the papal chair, answered this letter in a most im- 
perious manner ; and, not satisfied with showing 
his indignation by mere words, assembled a coun- 
cil at Rome, in which the Greek churclies were 
solemnly excommunicated [0* 

X. Constantine, sumamed Monomaebus, who 
was now at the head of the Grecian empire, en- 
deavoured to stifle this controversy in its birth, 
and, for that purpose, desired the Roman pontiff 
to send legates to Constantinople, to concert mea- 
sures for restoring and confirming the tranquillity 
of tlm church. Three legates were accordingly 
sent fi-om Rome to that imperial city, who brought 
with them letters from Leo IX. not only to the 
emperor, hut also to the Grecian pontiff. These 
legates were cardinal Humbert, a man of a high 
and impetuous spirit, Peter, archbishop of Amalfi, 
and Frederic^ archdeacon and chancellor of the 
church of Rome. The issue of this congi-ess was 
unhappy in the highest degree, notwithstanding 
the propensity which the emperpr, for politicjil 


[X] See im account of tliose er^’s, sect. xi. 

llieae letters of Cerularius Loo are published in the 
AnR^.« of BaroniuS) ad mu 1053, — The former is also iasertrd 
hy Caniaius, ia his Lection. Anttq, tom. iii* p. ed. iiov.~ 
Loonis Concilia, 
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reasons [to]> discovePed to the cause of the hishop cent. 
of Rome. The mri^ance of Ijeo IXi and his 
insolent letters, excited the hi^i^ indignation 
in the breast erf Cemlarius, and produced a per- ^ 
sonal aversion to this audadous pontiff, which 
inflamed instead of healing the wounds of the 
church; while, on. the otW hand, the ^man 
legates gave many and evident proofe that the 
design of their embassy was not to restore |^ace 
and concord, but to Establish among the Greeks 
' the supreme authority and the ghostly dominion 
of the Roman pontiff. Thus all hopes <rf a happy 
conclusion of these miserable divisions jentirely 
vanished ; and the Roman legates finding their 
efforts ineffectual to overcome the vigorous resist- 
ance of Cemlarius, they, with the highest inso- 
lence, as well as imprudence, excommunicated 
publi(!ly, in the cliurch of St. Sophia, A. D. 1054, 
the Grecian patriarch, witli Leo of Achrida, and 
all their adherents; and leaving a written act of 
their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 
the grand altar of that temple, they “ shook the 
dust oft” their feet," and thus departed. This vio- 
lent step rendered the evil inctrrable, which it was 
before not only possibly but perhaps easy, to re- 
medy. The Grecian patriarch imitated the vehe- 
mence of the Roman legates, and did from resent- 
ment what they had perpetrated from a principlo 
of ambition and arrogance. Ho excommunicated 
these legates with all their adlierents and followers 
in a public council, and procured aii'^order of tlie 
emperor for burning the act of excommunication 
which tliey had pronounced against the Greeks [»]. 

1^*" {m] He atoad greatly in need of the aaalatance of the 
(lermans and Italians against the Normans, and hopetl to obtain 
it by the good offices of the pope> who was in high credit with 
the emperor Henry III. 

Besides Baronius and other writers, whose account'? 
of thb period of time are gciufrally known, and not alwavs 
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CENT. These vehement meaMres were followed on botli 
PAnxii witiiamnltitiide of dontrovemial writings, 
that were filled with the most bitter and irritating 
invectives, and served no other |mrp(»e than to 
add fuel to the flaihe. 

XL Cerdiarius added new accusations to tho 
andent charge, which had been brought by Phor 
tins against the Latin churches, of which the 
principal was, that ^ey used unleavened bread 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This ac- 
cusation (such were the times !) was looked upon 
as a matter of the most serious nature, and of 
the highest consequence; it was, therefore, de- 
bated between the Greeks and Latins with the ut- 
most vehemence, nor did the Grecian and Roman 
pontiffs contend with more fury and bitterness 
about the extent of their power, and the limits of 
their jurisdiction,than the Gi*eek andLatinchurohes 
disputed about the use of unleavened bread. The 
other heads of accusation tliat were brought 
against the Latins by the Grecian pontiff, diw^o- 
vered rather a malignant and contentious spirit, 
and a profound ignorance of genuine Christianity, 
than a generous zeal for the cause of truth. He 
complains, for instance, in the heaviest manner, 
that the Latins do not abstain from the use of 
blood, and of things strangled ; that their monks 
eat lard, and permit the use of flesh to such of the 
brethren as are sick or infirm ; that their bishops 
adorn their fingers with rings, as if they were 

f' 

fsxact, .see MabilloiQ» Annal. Bcued. tain« v« ]H>. ix« ad a. X053, 

ad Ss»c. vi. Actor. SS. Benedict!, part II. p. 1 Leo 

Allatiuft, De Libi*is Graecor. Ecclesiast. Diss* ii. p. 160. cd. 
Fabncii, et De perpetua E^jclesu Orient, et Occident. Consen- 
Kione, lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 614- — Micb^ le Quien, Oriente Cbrisiiano, 
toni. i, p. ^60. et DisM. Damaiicem Prima, sect. xxxi. p* 16.-—^ 
Ilermanni Historia Coneertationum de Pane Axynio et Fermen- 
tato, p. 50. published at Leipsic in the year 1739.— Jo. Bapt* 
Cptcleiius, Mouum. Lccleskc Gweav loin. ii. p* 108. 
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bridegrooms; that their priests are bear^ess; c^rr, 
and. that in the right of bi^ism thej . confined ,, 
themselves to one single immersion fo], Sindi 
were the miseraWe and trifling ol^ects that e*. ■ 

cited a fatal schi^xi, and kinged a fiiiions war, 
between the Greeks and Latina, who carried their 
animosities to the greatest len^hs, and loaded 
each other with reciprocal invective and impre- 
cations. The attentive reader will form from 
hence a just idea of the deplorable state of reli- 
gion both in the eastern and we^tin world at' this 
period, and will see, in this dreadful schiun, the 
true origin of the various sects that multiplied the 
different forms of superstition and error in these 
unliappy times. 

XII. This vehement dispute^ which the Greeks a now con- 
bad to cany on against the Latin churches, wa8‘™''®"y 
well nigh followed by a fatal division amongSte^'ity 
themselves. Amidst the straits and difficulties to 
which the empire was now reduced by the ex- 
|>enses of war, and the calamities of the times, 

Alexius not only employed the treasures of the 
church, in order to answer the erigencies of the 
state, hut ordered ‘also the plates of silver, and 
the figures of that metal that adorned the portals 
of the churches, to be taken down and eonveiied 
into money. This measure excited the indigna- 
tion of Leo bishop of .ChaJeedon, a man of austere 
morals, and of an obstinate spirit, who main- 
tained that the emperor, in this step, was guilty 
of sacrilege ; and, to prove this cliaige, published 
a treatise, in which he affirmed, that in the images 
of Jesus Christ, and of the saints, there resided a 

' '» 

f o] See Cenilarii Epistola ad Johaanem Tmnensem in Canisii 
Lection. Antiq. tom. iii. p* ‘iSL where the reader will also firut 
the refutation of this letter by Cardinal Humbert. — See likewise 
Cerularii Epistola ad Petrum Aiitiochen». in Cotelerii Mmiu* 
mentis Eedesi® Graec. tom. iu p. 138. add to xlm& Martene, 

Thesaur. Auecdot. tom. r. p. 847. 
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CENT, t^rtain kind of inherent eanetitf, that was a- pro- 
PARTii P®*" object of reli^ous worship; land that, thefe- 
i fore, the adoration of Christians ought not to be 
confinedtothepersonsrepresented by these im^es, 
bat e^ttended euso to the imie^ themselves. This 
new controversy exdted yarions tumults and se- 
ditions among Ihe people, to suppn^s which the 
emperor asseinbled a council at Constantinople, in 
which the question was terminated by the follow- 
ing decisions : ” that the images of Christ and 
of the saints were to be honoured only with a 
relative worship which was to he offered, 
not to the substance or matt^ of which these 
images were composed, hut to the form and 
features of which they bore the impression ; that 
the representations of Christ, and of the saints, 
whether in painting or sculptur^ di<t in no sense 
partake of ttie nature of the divine Saviour, or of 
these holy men* though they were enriched with 
a certain communication of divine gi*ace; and, 
lastly, that invocation and worshij) were to be ad- 
dressed to the saints, only as the servants of Christ, 
and on account of their relation to him, as their 
master.” These dedsions, absurd and su}»ersti- 
tious as they were, were not enough so for Leo, 
the idolatrous bishop of Chalcedoii, who main- 
tained his monstrous system with obstinacy, and 
was, for tlmt reason, sent into banishment fy]. 
ConttOTciv XIII. The famous dispute concerning the pre- 
ilti'n" ***** sencc of Christ’s b(^y and blood in the eucharist 
ctiunh was revived about the middle of this <5entury in 
Lwd*.***** Latin church. Hitherto the disputants on 

Supper. 

[p] a* rSts 

[^3 An ample account of this whole matter is given hy Anna 
Coninena, In her Alexiad. lihi v. p. 104. Hh. vii. p. 158. edit* 
Venet.— *The acts of this council) the very mention of which is 
omitted by several historians of considerable note, are published 
by Montfaucon^ in hk Bibliotheca Coibliniana; p* 1U3. 
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both sides had proposed their jarring opinions cent. 
with the utoK^t nemoH}, unrestrained by the de- , 
spotic voice of authority, 8in43e no coundl had 
given a definitive sentence upon this mattor, nor 
prescribed a rule of faith to tmninate all inquiry 
and debate [r]. Hence it was, that; in tihe be* 
ginning of this century, Leutheric, archbishop 
of Sens, affirmed, ih opporition to the general 
opinion of the times, tnat none but the sincere 
and upright Christian, none but saints and real 
believers, received the body Of Oirist in the holy 
sacrament. This opinion, which was broached 
in the year lOOt, was eveiy way priqier.to ex- 
cite rumours among the people j but these its na- 
tural effects were happily prevented by the in- 
fluence of Robert, king of France, and the wise 
counsds of some prudent friends who hindered 
the fanatical prelate from disseminating this 
whimsical invention [«]. It was not so easy to 
extinguish the xeal, or to stop the mouth of the 
famous Berengcr, principal of the public school 
of Tours, and afterwards archbishop of Angers, 
a man of a most acute and subtile genius, and 
highly renowned both on account of liis extensive 
leaniing, and the exemplary sanctity of his life 
imd manners {t}. This eminent ecclesiastic main* 
tained . publicly, in the year 1045, the doctrine 
of Johannes Scotus, opj^sed warmly the uion- 

fr] The various opinions convoming tlie sacrament of the 
Lords Supper, that were embraced during tins ctmttiiy, artj col- 
lected by Martene from an ancient manuscript, and pubHfeh<^ in 
Ifis Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedictins de la Congregation de 
S. Maun tom. ii. p. 1^6. 

£.v] See Du Boulay, Histor^ Acad^ Paris, tom. i. p. 354. 

[<] See the Life of Berenger in the Works of Hildelmrt, arch- 
deacon of Mans, p* I324<-^See also Ilistoire Litteraire de la 
France, tom. viii. p. 197. — ^Boulay, Hist. Acad. Parisw tom* i* p* 

304. and the aufcliom mentioned by Fabricius, BibUodi* Lat. 

Medii Abvi. tom. i. p. 570. It is probably by a press error, that 
Hildcbert is styled Archbishop instead of Ai*chdeacon, by Paris 
Hist, lib. i. p, 10, edit. Watts* 
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CENT, strolls opimons of Paschasius Radbert, which 
were adapted to captivate a superstitious multi* 
tude by exciting their astonishment, and perse- 
veied with a noble obstinacy in teaching, that the 
bread and wine were not changed into the body 
and blood of Christ in the eucharist, but preserved 
their natural and essential qualities, and were no 
more than %nreB and external symbols ^ the 
body and blood of tiie <tivine Saviour. — Tfiis wise 
and rational doctrine was no sooner published, 
than it was opposed certain doctors in France 
and Germany ; but the Homan pontiff Leo IX. 
attacked it with peculiar vehemence and fury in 
the year 1050 j and in two councils, the one as- 
sembled at Rome, and tlie other at Vercelli, had 
tile doctrine of Berenger solemnly condemned, 
and the book iff Scotos, from which it was drawn, 
committed to the flames. This example was fol- 
lowed by the council of Paris, which was sum- 
moned the very same year by Henry 1. and in 
which Berenger, and his numerous adherents, 
were menaced with all sort of evils, both spiritual 
and temporal. These threats were executed, in 
part, against this unhappy prelate, whom Hem-y 
deprived of all his revennes ; but neither threaten- 
ings, nor fines, nor synodical decrees, could sliake 
the firmness of his mind, or engage him to re- 
nounce the doctrine he had embraced. 

Titc pon- XtV. After these proceedings, the controversy 
to ^or some years happily suspended, and Be- 
init an end renger, whose patrons were as numerous as his 
imte. * enemies were formidable [u], enjoyed, for a 
while, the sweets of liberty and peace. His ene- 
mies, however, after the death of Leo IX. re- 
kindled the flame of religious disem'd, and per- 
suaded his successor Victor II. to examine anew 

fM"] His tnost formidable enemy nnd rind wa> Lanfrmic, arch- 

bishop of Canterbury. 
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the doctriiw of Berenger. The pontiff eompliedy cent. 
and sent his I^tes to two different csouncils that *** 
wwe assembled at Tours, in the year [«;], 
for that purpose. In one of these councils the ' 
famous Hildebrand, who was aft^^ards pontiff 
under the title oi Gregory Vtl, {geared in the 
character of legate, and imposed the new doctrine 
with the utmost vehemence. Berenger was also 
present at this assembly, and, overpowered with 
threats, rather than Convinced by reason and te- 
gument, he not only abandoned his opinions, 
but (if we may believe his adversaria to whose 
testimony we are confined in this matter,) aWured 
them solemnly, and in consequence of thislium- 
hling step, made his peace with Ihe church. — 

This abjuration, however, was fiir from being 
sincere, and the docility of Berenger was no 
more than an act of dissimulation ; for soon after 
this period, be taught anew, though with more 
circumspection and prudence, the opinions he 
had formerly professed. That this conduct here 
appears mean and dishonest, is indeed evident ; 
but we arc not sufficiently acquainted with the 
ti'ansactions of th^e councils to fix precisely the ^ 

degree of his crime. 

XV. The account of Berengeris perfidy being 
brought to Nicolas II. the exasperated pontiff 
summoned him to Rome, A.-D. ItiSS, and terri- 
fied him in such a manner in the council held 
there the following year, that he declared his 
readiness to embrace and adhere to the doctrines 
which that venerable assembly should think pro- 
per to impose upon his fmth. Humbert was ac- 
cordingly appointed unanimously by Nicolas and 
the council to draw up a confession of faith for 
Berenger, who signed it publicly, and confiimed 


OthcT historians mention but ont* Cd>utKi;ih and 
place it ia the year 1056 * 

VOL. IT. 
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his adherence to it by a solenm oath. In this 
confession there was, among other tenets equally 
absurd, the following dedaration, that ** the bread 
and wine, after consecration, were not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of 
Jesus Christ ; and that this body and bloiMl were 
handled by the priests and consumed by the faith- 
ful, and not in a sacramental sense, but in reality 
and truth, as other sensible object are.” This 
doctrine was so monstrously uonseusicai, and was 
such an impudent insult upon the very first prin- 
ciples of reason, that it could have nothing al- 
luring to a man of Berenger’s acute and philo- 
sophical tuni, nor txinid it possibly become the 
object of his serious belief as appeared soon after 
this odious act of dissimulatiou ; for no sooner 
was be returned into France, than taking refuge 
in the countenance and protection of his ancient 
patrons, he expressed the utmost detestation and 
abhorrence of the doctrines he had been obliged 
to profess at Rome, abjured them solemnly both 
in his discourse and in his writinp, and returned 
zealously to the profession and defence of his 
former, which had always been his real opinion. 
Alexander II. employed the seduding influence of 
soft and frimidly expostulation to engage Beren- 
ger to dissemble anew, or, in othm* words, to re- 
turn from his pretended aporiasy; but his re- 
monstrances were inefleriuiu, and that perhaps, 
in a great measinre, because this rebellious son of 
a superstitious church was powerfully supported 
in the maintenance of bis opinions. Hence the 
controversy wa? prolonged, during many years, 
by a multitude or writings on b«m sides of the 
question, and the followers of Berenger increased 
fifom day to day. 

XVI. Gregory VII. whose enterprising spirit 
no difficulties nor oppositions could discourage, 
was no sooner raised to the pontificate than he un- 
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dertook to laminate this important controversy, 
andj for that purpose, sent an order to Berengmr, 
in the year 1078, to repair to Rome. Consider- 
ing the natural character of this pontiff, his con- 
duct in this affnr Vas highly ia^aUe, and disco- 
vered a degjfee of impartiality and candonr, which 
his proce^ings up<m other occasions gave little 
reason to expect. He semns to have had a high 
esteem for Berenger} and, in the particular 
points in which he was ohlig^ to oppose him, he 
did it, with all possible mildness, and vntb a ten- 
derness which showed tibat he acted rather irom a 
forced compliance with the clamours of his adver- 
saries, than from inclination or principle. In the 
council that was held at Rome towa^ tire con- 
clusion of the year IO78, be permitted Berenger 
to draw up a new confemion of his fmth, and to 
renounce that which had been composed by Hum- 
bert, though it had been solemnly approved and 
confirmed by Nicolas H- and a Roman coun- 
cil. The sagacious pontiff neroeived clearly the 
absurdity of Humbert’s confession, and therefore 
revoked it, though it had been renddi%d sacred 
by papal authority [«3* In oonsequenbe of this, 
the persecuted prdate made a second declaration, 
confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere for 
the future to the foDowing proporitions : That 
“ the bread laid upon the altar became, after con- 
secration, the true body of Christ, which was bpm 
of the Vii^n, suffered on the cross, and now sits 
at the right hand of the Father : and that the wine 

It 19 worthy of obsemtion, that Gregory VII. whoie 
zed in exteniiing the jurifidictionv exalting the ettithority 
of the Homan Burpaased that of all his predecessors^ 

acknowledged, at least tacitly, by this step, that a pope and 
council might err, and liad erred in effect. How otherwise 
could he allow Berenger to renounce a confession of faith, that 
had been solemnly ajiproviid and confirmed by Nicolaa IL and a 
Roman council ? 
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CENT, placed upon the altar became, after consecration, 
the true blood, which flowed from the side of 
Christ.” The pontiff was satined with this de- 
claration, which was ferfrom producing the same 
effect upon the enen^ies of Berenger : they diowed 
that it was ambiguous, and so it was in reality ; 
and they insisted that Berenger riiould be obliged 
not only, to sign another declaration, less vague 
and equivooed^ but should also be required to 
prote his rinoerity by the fiery trial. Gregory 
refused absolutely this latter demand, and would 
have equally refused the other, had not his fa- 
vourable intentions towards Berenger yielded to 
the importunate clamours of his enemies and per- 
secutors. 

XVIL The pontiff, therefore, granted that part 
of their demand that related to a new declara- 
tion } and in a council held at Rome, A. D. 1070, 
had a third confession of faith drawn up, which 
was somewhat less absiu’d than the first, though 
much more harsh than the second, and to which 
Berenger, after reading and subscribing it in llie 
midst of tlie assembly, was obliged to declare his 
assent by a solemn oath. By this assent, he pro- 
fessed to belieVe, “ That the bread and wine were, 
by the mysterious influence of the holy prayer, 
and the words of our Redeemer, sulwtantially 
changed into the true, proper, and vivifying body 
and. blood of Jestis Christ and to remove all 
grounds of suspicion, to dispel all doubt about the 
reality of his attachment to this ridiculous system, 
he added to his second confession [y] a solemn 
declaration, that ** the bread and vfine, after con- 
secration, were converted into the real body and 
blood of Christ, not only in quality of external 
signs and sacramental representations, but in their 
essential properties, and in substantial reality.” 

[y] MeutiouBc} in the precf^ditig 
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No sooner had Berenger made this 4e- cent. 

claration, than the pontiff redoahled the xpapliis 
of esteem which he had formerly shown him, and 
sent him back, to his cpwitij loaded with the 
most honourable testimonies of his lilwrality and 
fnendship. The double-minded doctor did not, 
however, think himself bound by this dec^ation, 
solemn as it was ; and therefore retnu^^ pub- 
licly, upon his return to his residence, what he 
had subscril>ed as his real sentiments in the 
council of Borne, and went even so far as to com- 
pose an elaborate refutation of the doctrine to 
which he had been engaged to profess his assent. 

Tills new chhnge excited a warm and vehement 
controversy, in which Lanfranc and Gnitmuud 
endeavoured to peiplcx Berenger with their so- 
phistry, and to overwhelm him with their invec- 
tives. Gregory VII, to whose papal thunder the 
affr onted council looked with impatience, seemed 
neither surprised nor offended by the inconstancy 
of Berenger, nor did he take any step which 
could testify the smallest mark of resentment 
against this pretended apostate. From hence it 
appears more than probable that the second con- 
fession of Berenger had entirely satisfied that 
]>outiff ; and that the violent imposition of the 
third was by no means agreeable to Gregory, who 
seems to have adopted, in a ^at measure, if pot 
wholly, the sentiments of Berenger [z], 

[z] A remarkable treatise of Berenger^s composition? which 
has been published by Martene, in his Thesaur. Aneodot* tom* 
iv, p, 99? 100. will contribute to cast a satisfactory light upon 
this whole affair, and will fully unfold the real sentiments of Gre- 
gory concerning the eucharist. For from this piece it is mi» 
doubtedly evident, let, Tliat Borengear was esteemed and favour^ 
in a singular manner by Gregory VII. 2dly, That this pontiff 
was of the same opinion with Berenger conceiving the eucharist ; 
it is certain, nt least, that he Was for adhering to the words of 
scripture in this matter, and was eager in suppressing all curious 
rcscaiches, and all positive* decisions concerning the manner (rf 
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CENT, 

XL 

vm,ijku 

i^^^the Christ 8 pre8ea<^ k tb© holy This appears evidently 

progress of the following wor^ mieh fie addreosed to Bereitgpesr before 
hisdoctrine* the meetly tii the last oouncil of Eome, and in wfaidi he Bpeaks 
of his design to eoiiStilt the Yiigin Maiy eoneermog the conduct 
which it was proper^for Wm to observe in the course of this con- 
troversy V V Ego plane to**' |(say8 the ponriff in the 108th page of 
the work cited in the beginning <rf this note) f* de Cbristi sacri- 
ficto secimdiun scripturas seatlro non dubito; tamen quia 
consuetudinis mihi esti ad M* Mariam da his qum movent recur- 
rere^imposui religloso cui^m amicO'^ B. Maria obtinei^, ut 
per eum mihi non taceret, sed verbis commendaret; quorsum me 
cle iiegotio quod in maOibus habebam de ChristI sacriiicio recipe- 
rem, in quo immotus pekisteram- We see here, plainly, that 
Gregory expresses the strangest propensity to the sentiments of 
Bei*enger, /iiotj however, without soma hesitation concerning the 
manner in which he was to conduct himself, and also concerning 
the precise doctrine which it was nec.es8ary to embrace in rela- 
tion to the ^asence of Christ in the eucliarist. It was this 
hesitation which led him to consult the Virgin Mary, whose an- 
swer* die pontiff gives in the following words ; A. B. Maria 
audivit et ad me retulit, nihU de sacriffcio Christi cogitaUdum, 
niliil esse tenendum, nisi quod tenerent autlienticae scriptur®, 
contra qua? Bareqgarius nihfl habebat. Hoc tibi manifestare 
voUii, ut securiorem ad nos ffduciam at alacriorem spem habeas/' 
Here we an answer of ^e Virgin pi*onouncing that it was 
necessaiy to adhere to the, express declarations of scripture 
concemiijg the presence of Ckistin the sacrament ; and whe- 
ther Gregory was fanatical miough to confide in this answer 
as real, or rogue enough to forge it, it is still certain, that he 
confined his belief conceding the point in debate to the Ian- 
gua^ of scripture, and held that ihe true body and blood of 
Christ vrm exhibii^d hi the aacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
though it wto neither necsssfuy nor expedient to inquire into 
the nature or manner (ff this mysteribiis presence. Sdly, It ap- 
pears manifest from the treads© already mentioned, that the 
assembling the ^ond council, and the imposition of another 
confession of faith, up<m the . conscience Of BeVenger, were 
measures into which X^gory. was forced by the enemies of 
that eccl^Uistic. ‘‘ Dejectus eat/' says Bereiigcr, speaking of 
tWt pontiff, iinportunltate Pi^uani scurrsB, imn episcopi, et 
Pisani non episcopi, sed andchristi /V. ut pemltteret calumnia- 
toribus veritatis in pOBteriori quadrageaimali Concilio scriptum a 
se firmatuin in priori mutaii," 4thly, We see here the true 
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and was pradent enough tn rctuni no answer cent. 
to their bitter aiid repeated invedives. Fa- 
tigued with a «>ntrdversy, in^ which the first prhi- 
ciples of reason were so impudently insulted, and 
eMausrted by ,an opposition which he was unaWe 
to overcome, he abandoned , all his woridly con- - 
cenis, and retired to the isle of St. CWue, in the 
neighbourhood Of Touiis, where he spent the rei- 
maihder of his days in f^ing, prayer, and pious 
exercises. In the year 108^, death put an end to 
the affliction he sufiered in his retlrem^t, ^ma. 
bitter reflection u^tt the fflesimulation he had 
been guilty of at Rome, and to the penitential 
acts of mortification and austerity, to which he 
seems to have submitted with a design to expiate 
the enormity of his criminal compliance, and the 
guilt of his perjury \a\. He left behind him in 


reason why Gregory ahowed not the smallest mark of re.^entnieiit 
against Beienger, when, upon his return to his own countiy, he 
violated the promise by whidi he had so solemnly boimd himself 
at the last council, and refuted the confession to which he had 
sworn his assent. For the pontilF was very far from ado|iting the 
sentiments of those who had drawn up or suggested that monstrous 
confession, and esteemed at sufficient to believe with Berenger, 
diat the liody and blood of Jesus Christ wOre exhibited to Chris- 
tians in the eucharist. Hence he left the violent adversaries of 
his persecuted friend to murmur, scribble, bawl, andrefrtte, while 
he himself observed A profound silence, and persisted in his reso- 
lution to put that unhappy man to no farther trouble. It is, 
however, prqier to observe, that in the same book from whence 
these particulars are taken, we find Berenger addressing himself, 
with the utmost humility, to the divine mercy, for the pardon of 
the crime of di^imuktion and peijiiry he had committed at 
Home: and confessing tha't the :frar of death Ikd extorted from 
him oaths and deckrations diametrically opposite to his real sen- 
timents, and engaged him to subscribe to a set of tenets which 
be abhoired. I)eus omnipotens,^' says he, « miserere, fons 
misericordiarurn, tantum saorilegiura agnoscenti/' 

appear evident to such as peruse the treatise 
of his composition, which we have mentioned in the preced- 
ing note, as published in Martene's Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. 
p. 109. 
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CENT, the imnds of the people a deep inupres^on of hie 
exferaordinasy saaclity j and hfe fwo^era. were as 
numerons as his fame Was iHastrious [ft]. There 
- 1 .^^- dilutes mnong the learned about the 

real sentiments of thte etninent man: yet not- 
withstanding the art whh^ he sometimes used to 
penceiad his cminionsi ;m*d ambignity that is 
often reBMwhwle in his expressions, whoever exa- 
mines with impe^^ity and attimtion snch of his 
writii^ as are yet extant, will immediately per- 
ceive, that he looked upon the bread and wine in 
the sacrament as no more than the signs or sym- 
bols of tlie body and blood of the divine Sa- 
viour [c]. In this opinion Berenger persevered 
to the last ; nor have we any autlientic proof of 

£5J| The caiKin«i of the cmthetjral of Tourt* contiBue to lionour 
the memory of Berenger by m annual procession, in which they 
perform a golemn seirice at hfe tomb in the isle of St. Cosnie. 
See Moleon, Voyajjes Wtiirgiques, p. 130. 

[e] Mabillon and other Jiomati catholic writers, as algo a few 
Lutheran divines, aro of opinion that Berenger denied only tlie 
<loctrine of Ti’ansuhstantiation, while he maintained, at die same 
time, the real presejice of, the Imdy and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist. And dug opinion will, indeed, appear plausible to 
such as consider only the declaration he signed in the ijrst coun- 
cil at Rome, to which Imj was summoned by Gregory VU. and 
which Ite never ,r<^ractad, without compjwing this declaration with 
the, re^ ^ bis writings. On , dm other band, Usher, Basnage, 
ami almost the writers of the reformed church maintain, that 
the doctiine of Berenger was ajcactly die same with that which 
Catvin afterwards adopted; and I cannot help joining with them 
in thie opimon, when I peruse attentively the following words of 
his Letter to Almanua^ |mbhshecVin Maitene’s Hmsaur. tom. iv. 
p. 109^^ Constat/ «ays Beren^r in express toms, “ verum 
Christ! cfirims in ipsamensa, proponi, sed spiritualiter iutenori 
homini vcninn in ea Chri^ cpxpus ab his duntaxat, qui Christi 
membra sunt, incorruptuim intmlnatum, inattritumque spintua- 
liter manducan/’ These words. so dearjy, that, by 

the pres^ce of Chnst's body in the eucharist, Berenger meant 
no more than a ^iritu*d presence, that they dispel all doubt 
about Ins real sentiments, ti^ugb, upon otlto occasions, ho con- 
cealed tbeii»<i sentiments under dubious , expieeaiona, to. deceive his 
advcrsmics. sv 
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his having d<^arted%&^n it he£i»i« his deiMh> as cEim 
some of the Moman ca&olie wtiters vainly toe- ^ 
texid[</], . ~ : 

- t ' 'Wy^ 

[4] It is n^D known wbat laborious efforts the Rotnuii 
catbolic writers bare oinployed to porsuado u^ that Borenger, 
before his deaths aba^dp&od the bploibo he bad so long and so 
wamly defended, aiid returned to the doctrine of the i^urch 
of Home concerning the eoipo^ presence of Chfrirt in die eu- 
charist. But when we enquire into the reasons on wbidh this 
assertion is founded, nre sImII Wmediately perceive their 
weakness and insufficiency. They allegOj in the first place, 
that Borcnger gave an account of Iiia doctrine and belief in 
die council of Bourdeaux, A. D. 10^^7 ; and add to this, that 
the ancient tvriters applaud bis p^itential senthnents, and 
affirm that he died in the catholic faith. In aU difs, how- 
ever, we see no proof of Berenger’s retractation. He ad- 
hered, indeed, to the confession of faith, which he had sub- 
scrihed and adopted in tlie first of the two Homan councils, 
to which he had been summoned by Gregoiy VI L and which 
that pontiff judged sufficient to <;Iear him from the imputation 
of heresy ; and they who confined their attention to die liteial 
sense of the words dF that confession, without cor?%idering 
their spirit, and the difierent ' meanings of which they were 
susceptible, might easily imagine that Berenger's confession 
was agreeable to the doctrine of the phurch. Gregory, in 
ordtir to pacify matters, confirmed them in this notion; and 
though he was well inffirmed of Berengers having retiacted 
die confession which be had #gned in last lUunan coun- 
cil before which be appeared, and of his opposing, with die 
utmost warmdi, the opinion he had there so solemnly pro- 
fessed, yet he let the inconstant doctor remain unmolested, 
and thereby tacitly acquitted him of the crime and the error 
that wme laid to bis charge. 

It is of the utmost iniportance to oliserve here, that the Ro- 
man church wis^ xiot come, in dna century, to a fixed deter- 
mination concerning the nature and manner of Christ's pre- 
puce in the eucharist. Ibis appear* most evidently from 
the three confessions which Berenger signed by the order of 
three councils, which confessions differed from each other, not 
only in the terms and the turn of expression, but also in the 
opinions and doctrines they contained. Pope Nicolas IL 
and the council he assembled at jRome, A. D. 1059, obliged 
him to subscribe, as the true and orthodox doctrine of the 
church, die first of these confessions, wiiicb was composed by 
Cardinal Humbert. This confession , was however rejected,^ 
not only as harsh iu point of expression, Init also as erroneous 
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the church, the inosfc the 


and iHUitnmd) byOfegoiy and wJbidi 

he had exp^ly Bummiked to for 

had decl^tion i^jpeafod fo , a just 

e^proE^on of the docti^ne aod aeiue bjf the cdiuiieli com^ern^ 
the eudiamt, aelther he fmt mi^ceod^if cdunc& x^ould have 
pemiued other forms of to ho suMtuted ihilo place* 

Gregory, os we have ajioady ym of t^ioa>. tfau it was 
highly ImpircipeT to pry widi too mueli cuidosity into die myste^ 
ides of the euchamt, and th^ laying asiifo b& disputes concern- 
ing the manner of Christas picosence la that holy institutioib^ it 
was safest to adhei^ to the ptein words of s<tripture ; and as this 
was also the opinion of BcH^x^r, and was, plainly expressed in 
his confession of faiths the judicious pontiff pronounced him 
innocent* But a following council departed from this equitable 
sentence of Gregory, vHio, though with^ much reluctance, was 
induced to confirm their rigorous decision ; ai^i hence arose a 
third confession, which ivas extremely different from the two 
preceding ones. We may remadk^ by tlie by^ that in this con- 
troversy tlie councils seem plainly to hare swayed the pontiffs, 
since we see the obstinate, the invincible Gregory, ri aiding, 
against his Will, to one of th^e clamor^ asseinbli^* jWenger 
had no sooner got out of the hands of his enemies^ than he re- 
turned to the second confession, ^ wh^cti : the pontiff had ap- 
proved, and publicly declaimed ^ agsihst that which had been 
imposed upon him in the bsi l^man coimcll before which he 
had appeared; witfaemS^;' lecei^^t least marie of disappio- 
batiott from Gri^wy.— r^Froih ■ this it was natural to conclude, 
that although hn opposi^ the decree ^ of : that council, be 
adopted nevertheless .the ppiuj^ c|f, the pope and of the 
church* , 

In the account which I have hei^ given of this mei%arable 
controversy,, I have not only consulted the anoint records re- 
lating to &at matter, whum have been tnai^ public ,^for se- 
veral of dieiii Be as yet fo 118$. iii the cabinets of the curi- 
ous), but have idso been assisted by the labours of those 
among the lewued, who have treated that ijgqiortant branch 
of Eeclesiastica} History in, the accurate and ample 

manner: such as first,* Franc, da Roye’s booh, published at 
Augers in the year IfiSfi ; ** Ad Can. Ego .Berbni^ius 41. de 
consecrat, distbet. 2* Ubi Vita, H^eresis, at Fmnitentia Be- 
rengarii Andegavensis Arcbidiaconi, et ad Josqpbi Locum 
de Christo’' (a book which is extremely curious and very 
little, known)* MabillouA Praift ad tom. ix* Act* SS. Ord. 
Boned, mu Sacc. vi. part 11. p. 4. et Dissert, de multiplici 
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imniie^ itMmost vefaeinent Such csirr. 

was flbe dis|>tito tinat acrbee in I'VaDoe, &i the ymr **• 
1023, betweaa tibe priests and monks of Limoges, f ^ « 

concerning file place tltat tm to be assigned in, ’ 
tlie public to Maitial, 6rst bisbc^ 

of that dkw^. On6 party, headed by Jordan, 
bishop of Lim<^es,< were for placing him amoni^ 
the confessors ; while Hugo, abbot of tiie mona> 
stery of St. Mm'ria!, maintained, that tiie prelate 
in question wiui to be i^ked a^ng the apostles, 
and branded, with the opprobrious and heretical 
title of Ebimiites, all such as adhered to the pro- 
posal of Jordan. This momentous aflSaur was de- 
Wed first, in a council held at Poitiers in the year 
1023, arid in another assembled at Paris the year 
following : in winch latter it was determined that 
Martial was to be honoured with the title of an 
apostle, and that all who refused bim this eminent 
rank were to be considered as Ebioultes, who, as 
is well knovra, confined the number of the apos- 
tles to twelve, that they might exclude St. Paul 
from that sacred order. The decree, Imwever, of 
this council cUd not produce the eflFects that were 
expected from it ; for it exasperated, instead of 
cjdming the zeal and animosity of the contending 
parties, so that this miserable dispute became 
daily more universal, end rarcad like a contagion 
through aU tilte provinces of^France. The matter 

damnatione, fidei .profeeunte «t lapsu, adnch is pablisbed in 
his Analecta Vetarls ^vi, tom. H. p. 466. De Boulby, Histor. 

Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 304. tma. 3. p. '452. The aute^ rf the 
reformed church, which I hare foDswed in this controversy, ate, 

Usserius, De Successions Bcclenar. Cbrattisnar. in ocddente, 
cap. vii. sec. 24. p. 196— -Basuage, Hist- des %lise8 Reforraees, 
tom. i. .p. 105, and Hi^ de r£gUse> tom. p. 1391— Cas. 

Oudin, Dissert, de Dochriaa «t Scripts Berengaiii in Comment, 
de Scripttfn. Bcclesiast. tom. ii. p. 624. 'Dime^ appmtrs more 
or less a certain spirit of partiality in all these writersj hiit this 
spirit is particularly j^otoriods mnong those dT the church of 
Rome. '■ 
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CENT, was at length brought before the tribunal of 
the Boman pontiff, John X13?. who decided it 
™ favour of the moftks ; and, in a letter addressed 
to Jordan and the other bishops of the nation, 
pronounced Martial worthy of the title and ho- 
nours of an apostle. This decision produced the 
most substantial and permanent effects : for in a 
ooundl assembled at Limoges, A. D. 1029, Jor- 
dan dedared his acquiescence in the papal sentence : 
in a provincial council at Bouigcs, two years after. 
Martial was associated to Uie company of the apos- 
tles with great solemnity, in consequence of the 
decision of the Iloiaan see, and about the same 
time this controversy was completely and finally 
terminated in a numerous council a^embled at 
Limoges, in which the prayers that had hem con- 
secauted to the memory of the apostle Martial, by 
the zealous pontiff, were publicly recited [ej. The 
warm contenders for the aj>ostleship of Martial as- 
serted, that he was one of the seventy disciples of 
Christ, fi’om whence they concluded, that he had 
an equal title with Paul and Barnabas to the ho- 
nour of an apostle. 

[c] See Boiilay, HikI. Acad, Paris, tow. i. p. 37S. 101.— J. 
Longeval,' Histoire de TEglise Gallicane^ tow. via. J>. 188, 1B9. 

The Beuedictine inooka, Ib tliek Gtdlia Christuma, tow. 
ii. ^Append, Docuinexitor. p. 1G2. have published the .Letter o£ 
J<^an to Pope Benedict VIII. against the Apostleship of Maitial. 
TiSfi deetees of the councils of Bourges and Lunoges cbnceriiing 
this matter are publirfied by Labbe, in his Bibliotb. Nova Manu^ 
scriptor. tom. ii. p. Mabillpn , has . given an ample account 

of Ademar, a monk of St. Cyb^> the first promoter of this ridi- 
culous controversy, in his A.nnia]. Ord. S. Benedict, tom. iv. p- 
3 IS. and among the original papers sulijoined to diat volume has 
published a letter wrote by wiat monk in favour of the jostle- 
ship of Martial. See also the Histoiie Litterair© de 1^^ France, 
tom. vii. p. 301. 
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CBtA^TERjy* 

C(ynmrnwg the Rites and Cemnmm used in the 
Chui^k dwring this Ceidwry. . 

I. The form of public worship which was esta- cent. 
hlished at Rome had uot, as yet, been universally „ 
received in the western provinces. This was looked i 

upon the imperious pontiffs as an insult upon 
their authority, and therefore they used their 
utmost efforts to introduce the Roman ceremonies 
every where, and to promote a perfect uniforinity 
of worship in every part of the Latin world. Gre- 
gory VII. employed .all his diligence, activity, and 
zeal, in this enterprise, as appears from several 
passages in his letters, and he, perhaps, alone wais 
equal to the execution of such an arduous attempt. 

The Spaniards had long distinguished themselves 
above all other nations, by the noble and res(»lute 
resistance they made to the despotic attempts of 
the popes upon this occasion ; for they adhered to 
their ancient Gothic liturgy f /*] with the utmost 
obstinacy, and could not brought to diange it 
for the method of worship estdilished at Rome. 
Alexander II. had indeed proceeded so far, in the 
year 1068, as to persuade tbc inhabitants of Ar- 
ragon into his measures [y], and to conquer the 
aversion which the Catalonians had distKivered for 
the Roman womhip. But the honour of tinishing 
this difficult work, and hrin^g it to perfection, 
was reserved for Gregory VIL who, without in- 
terruption, exhorted, threaten^ affinonished, and 

[/] Mabillon, Dci Lituir^ Gaflicana, lib. i ii p. 

10. — -Jo. Bona, Reruni Liturgicarum Hb- i. cap. xi. p. 220. opp. 

— Potr. Le Brun, Explication des C^emonies d© la tom. 

11. Biss. V. p. 272. 

Potf. do Marca, Hii^toire do Beam, liv. ii. cap. ix. 
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c%^% Sui^lSii and Jklpfa^&y ^ kings of Ar- 

pAw n ratigiMiir^ the impor. 

r^ess.]^^ tlibey oonsented to 
aholishtlie Gotliucsaryice m lbelr^ d^ 
to cntrodnoe the BoEnan in its fdboO. Sancins was 
the &n^ who coinplied^^w^ the i^i^uest of the 
pentiC and, m the year IC^Oj his exanaple was 
hdtow^ 1^ Alphonso. The methods which the 
ncddes of Gasme employed to dedde the matter 
were yery extraordinary* First, they chose two 
dtampions, who were to determine the contro- 
yersy by single combat, the one figltting for the 
Roman liturgy* the <^faer for the Gothic. The 
first trial ended in favour of the latter ; for the 
Gothic hero proved victorious. The fiery trial 
was next made us^ of to terminate the dispute ; 
the Roman and Gothic lituigies were committed 
to the flames, which, as the stoiygoes, consumed 
the former, while the latter remained nnhlemished 
and entire. Thus were the Gothic rites crowned 
with a double victOTy, which, however, was not 
sufficient to maintain them egalnst the authority 
of the pope^ and the infiueuce of the queen Con- 
stantia, who detemined Alphonso in favour of 

the Roman service r<^3« 

^wne 11. The zeal of the Roman pontiff for intro- 
dudng the imiforraity of worship into the western 
in an un- churches may he, in some measure, justified} 
fo^n*^ but their not permitting eveiy nation to celebrate 
toDgw. divine wor^p in their mt^ier tongue was abso- 
lutely inexcusable. li^ile, indeed, the Latin 
language wsus in general use amongst the western 
nation^ or, at least* was unknown to hut a very 
small number, there was no reason why it should 
not he employed in the public serrice of the 
church. But when the dedhae pf the Roman em- 

[A3 Bona, Reratn Liturgicar. lib. i. e^. xi. p. 216. — ^Le 
Bnm, Joe. citat. p..292-~-Jo. de Bbntaw), mtst* -de i'Eqnigne, 
tom. iiL p. S37. 246. 
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pire drew on by d^rees the extitic^dn of its Ion* cent. 
gnage in sevmil p&tcesj ai^ its decay in ail the 
western provinces, iit^hiMaine jiist and reasdnable 
that eacn ^iet^le should serve the Deity in the 
language they understood, ^d which was peeuHai^ 
to them. This reasoning, however evident and 
striking, had no sort Of influence upon the Homan 
pontiffs, who* neither in this nor in the following 
centuries, could be persuaded to change the esta- 
blished custom* hat perrilsted^ <m tl]« contrary, 
with the most obstinacy, in retaining the 

use of the Latin language in the celebration of 
divine worship, even when it was no longer under- 
stood by the jpeoplclji]* This strange conduct 
has been variou^y accounted for by different 
writers, who Imve tortured their inventions to find 
out its secret reasons, and have imagined many 
that seem extremely improbable and fa!r-fetdied. 

A superstitious and extravagant veneration for 
whatever carried the hoary aspect of a remote an- 
tiquity was undoubtedly the prindpal reason that 
rendered the pontiflfe unwilling to abolish the use 
of the Latin language.in the celebration of divine 
wor^p. The same absurd principle produced a 
similar effect in the ea^m diurches ; thus the 
Egyptian Oiristiaps^peii^uTn their religious ser- 
vice in the languaj^’of tile ancient Copts, the 
Jacobitos and the Nestorians in the Syriac^ and 
the Abyssiuians in the old Ethiopic, thou^ all 
these languages have been long since obsolete, and 
are ^re% become absolutoly unintelligible to the 
multitude £1], 

111. It would be tedious to enumerate, in acen^ies 
circtunstantial manner, the new inventions thal!®"*“p“*^ 

[«] Ussenas, Histoiia Doginadea de Sciiptum et Sj^« 

Veniaculifi ab H«n. Wliartono edita et aacta, Loadini^ 1690, 
in 4to* 

[^] See Euseb* Renaudot, Dissertat de Xiiturgiainiin Oriental. 

Origiue et Antiqaitate, cap. vi. p. 4*0. 
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CENT, were imposed upon Christians, in 4ihis century, 
PAET n specious titles of pity and zeal, by the 

W superstitious despotism of aas^nj^rious clergy. It 
^ would be also endless to mention additions 
that were made to former inventions, the multi- 
plication, ti>r example, of the rit^ and ceremo- 
nies that were used in the worship saints, re- 
lics, and images, and the new directions that were 
administered to sudi as undertook pilgrimages, 
or other super^tiouii services of that nature. W e 
shall only observe, that during the whole of this 
century, all the European.natipns were most dili- 
gently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and 
adorning their churches [/]. Nor will this appear 
surprising, when we consider, that, in the pre- 
ceding century, all Europe was alarnaied with a 
dismal apprehension that the day of judgment was 
at hand, and that the world was approaching to its 
final dissolution ; for among the other eflects of 
thi3 panic terror, the churches and monasteries 
were suffered to fall into min, or at least to re- 
main without repair, from a notion that they 
would soon he involved in the general fate of all 
sublunary things. But when these apprehensions 
were removed, things iiumedi^ly put on a new 
free } the tottming tem,^^ jviye rebuilt, and the 
greatest zeal, attended inchest and most 

liberal donations, was emplbybd in restoring the 
sacred ^ifices. to their former lusfre, or rather in 
giving th^ new degrees of magnificence and 
Iteauty. 

t/] Gkber KoduIpbiXd, Hist» iib* iii. <5ap. iv. in Duchesne s 
Scriptor. Frm)c» tom, iv^. p* 21 7„ Infm miilesimuni teitio 
jiiiA fere imminent^ nnho copti^t in universe pnsne teiTaruni 
orh©^ precipue tainen in Italia et in GalUis> iimovari Ecclesia- 
nitn basilicas.’* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Comerninr/ tfie Divisi/ms and Jlereaics that Iron- 
hhd tite Church, durimj this Century. 

1. The stale of the ancient sects, and par- cent. 
ticularly of the TiJestorians and Monophysitos, 
who resided in Asia and Egypt, under the Ma- 
lioinetan government, was now much the same 
tJiat it had been in the preceding century, 
neither extremely prosjierous, nor absolutely mi- 
serable. Tlie case of the Manichseans, or Pauli- Manicliy - 
cians, whom the Grecian emperors had banished 
from the eastern provinces into Bulgaria and 
Thrace, was much more unhappy, on account of 
the ]>erpetiial con/licts they had to sustain with 
the Greeks, who j)ersecuted and oppressed them 
with much keenness and animosity. The Citrccks, 
as usually happens upon like occasions, laid the 
blame of their violent measures upoji the Mani- 
chaeans, whom they represented as a turbulent, 
perfidious, and sanguinary faction, and as the de- 
clared and inveterate enemies of the Grecian em- 
})ire l^w]. This, however, is by no imvans to be 
received as an impartial state of the case ; at least, 
it aj){iears from many circumstances, that if the 
Maiiichfcans were exasperated against the Greeks, 
their resentment was owing to tiie violent and in- 
jurious treatment they had received from them. 

I'he Grecian j>ontilfs and clergy were far from 
iM'ing destitute of the odious s])irit of persecution ; 
and it is certain that the emperors, instigated and 
set on by them, had exhausted the ])atieuce of the 
Paulicians by repealed cruelties {ind vexations, 
and alienated their affections by indicting upon 


Q/hJ Aittia Coinnoiia Alfxiatlos, lib. v. p. 105. lilt. vi. p. ISt- 
)5(i. It.). 


vox., II. 


1* T 
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them, without interruption, a variety of punish- 
ments, such as banishment, confiscation of goods, 
and other such marks of severity and violence. 

Alexius Cornnenus, who, by his learning, 
was an ornament to the imperial sceptre, perceiv- 
ing that the Manichajans w’tire not to be van- 
quished without the greatest difiiculty, by the 
force of arms, and observing also that their num. 
hers increased from day to day both in Thrace 
and in the adjacent provinces, had recourse to ih<! 
power of reason and argument to conquer their 
obstinacy, and spent whole days at Philijipopolis, 
in disputing with the principal doctors of that per- 
nicious sect. Many of them yielded to the vic- 
torious arguments of this royal disputant, and his 
learned associates ; nor is this to be so much u'^on- 
dered at, since their demonstrations were accom • 
jianied and enforced by rewards and punishments. 
Such of the Manichajans as retracted their tirrors, 
and returned to the bosom of the Greek church, 
were loaded with gifts, honours, and privileges, 
according to their respective stations ; while such 
as stood firm against the reasoning of the emperor, 
were inhumanly condcinned to jierjielual impri- 
sonment 

account 11, Many of the Paulicians, either from a prin- 
ciple of zeal for the propagation of their opi- 
nions, or from a desire of gelling rid of the per- 
secution and oppression they suffered under the 
Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria and Thrace, 
and formed settlements in other countries. Their 
first migi'ution was into Italy ; from whence, in 
jiroccss of time, they sent colonies into almost all 
the other provinces of Europe, and formed gra- 
dually a considerable number of religious assem- 


t»i‘ the* Tau- 
licians in 
Europe. 


[w/] Thore is an ample and circumstantial account of this con- 
troversy lintweeu the emperor apd the Manicha*ans in the work 
mentioned in the jireceding note, Hb. xiv. p. S5'7. 
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biies.; who adhered to tjieir doctriiu;, and wlio cent. 
wore afterwards persecuted with the utmost vche- 
nience by the Roman ])ontiffs [o]. It is difficult 
to fix the precise period of time wl»cn the Pauli- 
cians began to take refuge in Europe j it is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly certain, from the niost authen- 
tic testimonies, that a considerable number of that 
sect were, about the middle of this century, settled 
in Lombardy, Insuhria, and principally at Milan ; 
and that many of them led a wandering life in 
France, (ierrnariy, and other countries, where 
they captivated the esteem and admiration of the 
multitude, by their sanctimonious looks and the 


[oj 8ct‘ Lud. Am. Muratori, Autkjiiitat. Ital. Modii TEvi, 
tom. V, [L ^8. — LiiidK)rch, llistoria liiqiiisitionis, p. SI. — Thom. 
Aui;'. Itichinii I)i«sprtatio do (’atbaris, which is prefixed to the 
Summa 1^. Monetie contra Cniharo.s, p. 17, IB. Wc ini^ht also 
n*h*r, upon this occasion, to (.Tiab. liodulpli. Histor. lil>. iii. cap. 
viii. to Matth. Paris, and other ancient writer’. Certain Italian 
jimhors, iiiid anioiifi; others Uichini, .seem iinwillinj?’ to acknow- 
h'dr.'Xi that the Paidiciaiis arrived lir.<t in Italy, and proc(‘e(R‘d 
from tlioiick! into (tther jirovinccs of Pnropc; and maintain, on 
the contrary, that their first sertlement was in I’rance, and that 
iVujii thence they canu' into Italy. 'J'liesc writers look upon it 
as iunominious to their country, to he considered as tlie first 
Iburopiian nation whicli fostered sucli a ]>ernicions and imjiious 
M'Cl in its tvosoni, IV that as it may- their hypothesis is 
iai'omed by IVtr. d»‘ ?*larra himself, a Frcnehman, who, in his 
lli'^toire de Ilernij, livr, viii. cap. xiv. p. 7:3S. declares it as hi.s 
that ihe Paulicians joinoft iJjomselres to tJjo Gallic 
ani!i<*s thru rt'tunied from the holy war in J^ilostine, fiy the 
j>roviii(‘e (tf Bulpaiiii, and wen? thn.s condneted into h'rancc. 

I hi I that learned antimr allei'c.s no proof to support this opinion : 
ji a]>pe:irs, on tin* contrary, from the reconls of tlie IiKpiisition 
of idioulonse, pn!>!isjied by Linihorcfi, and from other authentic 
jd(‘ces. that the * Pisulicinns settled first in Sicily, Loiuliardy, 
Jvi..^'nria, and tin; Milanese, and sent from tlieace their doctors 
ami missionaries into Prance. See the Codex Tolosanus, j). 13, 

1 1. :V2. OS, 00, « t passim. We learn also from tlie Code of 
rhoulouse, that the Piem h I’aulicinns, who were calhnl All>i- 
f/eiisv-s, had no bisiiop to consecrate their Aneiani (sucli was i.he 
iitir they i:ave to their pre.shylers), so tliat such of ihem as were 
desirous of lieinu placed in the order of pn‘shyters, were obli; 2 ;ed 
to ivjKiir to Italy, in ord<‘r to tlieir bein^.' reqelaily installed. 
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CENT, unconimon air of pietj; which they put on ' with 
‘much affectation. In Italy tliey were called 
Paterini and Cathari, or rather Gazari, which 
latter appellation the Germans have preserved, 
with a small alteration only, which was proper to 
adapt it to the genius of their language [^)]. In 
France they were called Albigenses, from the 
town of Alby, in the Upper Languedoc, in Latin 
Albigia [5]. They were likewise called Bulga- 
rians in France, because they came from Bulgaria, 
and because the head of their sect resided in that 
country j as also Publicans, which was probably 
a corrupt pronunciation of Paulicians, and h(mi 
Itomims, or good men, with several other titles 
and epithets [r]. 


[jo] The title of Paterini, wbicli was given to this sect in 
Italy, lias been already explained in the second chapter of the 
second part of this century, sect, 13, note [r]. As to the term 
Catharus, it was undoubtedly, when applied to the Paulicians, 
the same with Gazarus, as I have elsewhere demonstrated. 
See Hist, Ord. Apostol. p. 367. The country which bore, in 
this century, the name of Gazaria, was m hat we now cmll the 
Lesser Tartary. 

[g'] That the Paulicians were csdlcd Albigenses in iTance, 
and were a sect entirely distinct from the Waldenses and otht:*!- 
heretics, appears evidently from the Codex Inquisitionis To- 
losanae, already mcntione<l. They received this naiiuj from 
a town in Aquitaiii, called Albigia, or Alby, where their errors 
were condemned in a council held in the year 1176. See 
Chatel, Memoires de THistoire de Languedoc, p. 305. It is, 
therefore, a raistalie to consider the Albigenses as a sect so 
called from Alby’s being the place of their birth, their resi- 
dence, or the seat of their principal assembly ; since that name 
was given them for no other reason than their having been 
ciindeinned in a council held in that town. There were, in- 
deed, 8evei*al Paulicians among the various sects of dissenters 
from the church of Rome, that inhabited the country about 
Alby ; and it is also true, that the title of Albigenses is usually 
extended to all the heretics, of whatever sect or denomination 
they were, who dwelt in these parts. 

fr] The learned Du Fresne, in bis Glossarium f^atin. Medii 
Atvi, tom. i. p. 1338, has proved, in an ample manner, that 
the Paulicians were called in France, Btdgares, and, l>y a cor- 
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III. The first religious assembly which the cent. 
Paulicians had formed iu Europe, is said to have 
been discovered at Orleans, iu the year 1017, 
under the reign of Robert. A certain Italian lady 
is said to have been at the head of this sect} itSch»a^f 
principal members were twelve canons of the ca- Orleans 
thedralof Orleans, men eminently distinguished w teen 
by their piety and learning, among whom Liso- Mystics, 
si us and Stephen held the first rank ; and it was 
composed, in general, of a consideralAe number 
of citizens, who were far from being of the 
meanest condition. The impious doctrirms} pro- 
fessed by these canons, were discovered by a cer- 
tain priest named Heribert, and by Arifastus, a 
Norman nobleman, upon which Robert assem- 
bled a council at Orleans, and employed the most 
effectual methods that could be thought of to 
bring these heretics to a belter mind. But all 
his endeavours were to no purpose *, this pernici- 
ous sect adhered obstinately to their principles, 
and hence they were at length condemned to be 
burnt alive [.v]. 

It is difficult to como to a fixed determination 
with respect to the character and doctrine of these 


rupt pronunciation of that word, Bougros. The same author in 
}iis Ohservationes ad Villeharduim Historkm Constantinopolit 
p, 1()9. has fully demonstrated, tliat the names PopoUcAiia and 
l^iblicani, that were imposed upon these Maniclijeans, were no 
more than a corruption of the term Pauliciani, ill pronounced. 
The appellation of Boni Homines, or Los bos Homes, as the 
southeni French spolce at that time, was a title which the Pau- 
licians attributed to themselves. See the Godex Inquisit. Tolo- 
sanae, p. 22. 8*^. 95, &c. and moi’e especially p. IBl. 

[a] The accounts that the ancient writers have given of these 
berotics are collected by Boulay, ia hk Hist. Acad. Paris, tom* 
i. p. 364. — Chari. Plessis D'Argentre, Collectio, Judicior, de 
no vis Erroribus, tom. i. p. 5.— 4o. Launoy, De SclioHs eelehrk 
oribuK Cavoli Magni, cap. xxiv. p. 90.— Tlie histoiy of the synod 
of Orleans, in which this sect was condemned, is given by Luc. 
Jaclieriusy in lik Spicileg. Veter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. G04. 
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CENT, people ; for when we examine matters attentively, 
we find that even their enemies acknowle^ed the 
I ^ i sincerity their piety ; but th^ were blackened 

Ijy accusations which were evi^ntly false ; and 
that the opinions for which Hiey were punished 
differ widely fr<Mn the Manichsean system [?], 
As far as we can see iirio the case, it appears to 
us, that these pret^ded Mauichteans of Orleans 
were a set of Mystics, who looked with contempt 
upon all external worship, rejected all rites and 
ceremonies, and even the Christian sacraments, 
as destitute of any, even the least spiritual efficaty 
or virtue, placed the whole of religion in the in- 
ternal contemplation of God, and the elevation of 
the soul to divine and celestial things; and in 
their philosophical speculations concerning Grod, 
the Trinity, and the human soul, soared al)ove 
the comprehension of the age in which they livedo 
A like set of men proceeded in vast numbers out 
of Italy in the following ages, spread like an inun- 
dation through all the European provinces, and 
were known in Germany under the name of tlie 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, while they were dis- 
tinguished in other countries by the appellation 
of Beghards 

[t] Baanago, in his Histoire des Eglises Reformees, tom. i. 
period, iv. p. 97. and in his Hist, de I’Eglise, tom. ii. p. 1388. 
pleads the cause of the canons of Oricans; but this leariiod 
and worthy man seems to have been carried too far by bis zeal 
for augmenting the number of those who bare been mai'tyrs to 
the truth. 

[|«<3 <duill hare occasion to give a fuller account of these 
ianatics in the histwy of the thirteenth century, in wbieh they 
were first dram from their obscurity, and condemned in many 
councils, especially in Germany. It is, however, certain, that 
they had a clandestine existence long before that period, ami 
that they propagated their tenets secretly in several places. 
Their doctrine resembles, in some particulars, tliat of the Mu- 
, nicbmans ; and hence it was natural for the ignorant divines of 
the age in which they lived, to consider them as a branch of that 
peEnicious sect. 
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IV. We find in history another branch of this cent. 
numerous sect, whose errors were not accompa- 
nied with the crimes that were laid to the charge 
of their brethren, and who were converted by a 
pathetic discourse that was addressed to them byb,"^'’,*^ 
Gerhard, bishop of Cambray and Arras, in an***»‘“=‘ 
assembly of the clergy that was held in the lastb^Ger*** 
of these two cities, A. D. 1030. These honest 
Mystics, who were equally remarkable for their 
docility and their ignorance, had received the 
doctrine they professed from the Italians, and par- 
ticularly from a certain chimerical doctor, whoso 
name was Gundulf. They maintained, in ge- 
neral, according to their own confession, that the 
whole of religion consisted in the study of prac- 
tical piety, and in a course of action conform- 
able to the divipe laws, and treated all external 
modes of worship with the utmost contempt. 

Their particular tenets may be reduced to the 
following heads : 1. They rejected baptism, and in 
a more especial manner the baptism of infants, as . 
a ceremony that was in no respect essential to sal- 
vation. 2. They rejected, for the same reason, 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 3. They de- 
nied that the churches were endowed with a 
greater degree of sanctity than private bouses, or 
that they were more adapted to the worship of 
God than any other place. 4*. They affirmed 
that the altars were to be considered in no other 
light than as heaps of stones, and were there- 
fore unworthy of any marks of veneration or re- 
gard. 5. They disapproved of the use of incense 
and consecrated oil in services of a religious na- 
ture. 0. They looked upon the use of bells in 
the churches as an intolerable superstition. 

7. They denied that the establishment of bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, aud other ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, was of divine institution, and went so far 
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CENT, as to maintain that the appointment of stated 
ministers in the church was entirely needless. 

8. They aflBrraedi that the institution of funeral 
f rites was an effect of sacerdotal avarice, and that 

it was a matter 6f indifference whether the dead 
were buried in the churches, or in the fields. 

9. They looked upon those voluntary punish- 
ments, called penance, which were so generally 
practised in this century; as unprofitable and ab- 
sui'd. 10. They denied that the sins of departed 
spirits could be, in any measure, atoned for by the 
celebration of masses, the distribution of alms to 
the poor, or a vicarious penance [m’] ; and they 
treated, of consequence* the doctrine of purga- 
tory as a ridiculous fable. 11. They considered 
marriage as a pernicious institution, and absurdly 
condemned, without distinction^ all connubial 
bonds [»]. 1^. They looked upon a certain sort 
of veneration and worship as due to the apostles 
and martyrs, from which, however, they excluded 
such as were only confessors, in which class they 
comprehended the saints, who had not suffered 
death for the cause of Christ, and whose bodies, 
in their esteem, had nothing more sacred than 
any other human carcass. 13. They declared the 
use of instrumental music in the chtirches, and 
other religious assemblies, superstitious and un- 
lawful. 14. They denied, that the cross on 
which Christ suffered was in any respect more 
sacred than other kinds of wood, and, of conse- 


a vicarious penance is understood the course of 
inortificatioii and voluntary suffering, that one person undergoes 
in order to procure absolution for another. 

[.r] This eleventh article is scarcely credible, at least as it 
is here expressed. It is more reasonable to suppose, that 
tlu^sc Mystics did not absolutely condemn marringe, but only 
h(*ld coliliacy in higher esteem, as a niai'k of superior sanctity 
and virtue. 
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querice, refused to pay to it the smallest degree of cent. 
religious worship. 15. They not only refused all ^ 
acts of adoration to the images of Christ, and of 
the saints, hut were also for having them removed 
out of the churches. 16. They were shocked at 
the subordination and distinctions that were esta^ 

Wished among the oiergy, and at the different de- 
grees of authority that were conferred upon the 
different members of that sacred body [y]. 

When we consider the corrupt state of religion 
in this century, and particularly the superstitious 
notions that were generally adopted in relation to 
outwai'd ceremonies, the efficacy of penance, and 
the sanctity of churches, relics, and images, it will 
not appear surprising that many persons of good 
sense and solid piety, running from one extreme 
to another, fell into the opinions of these Mystics, 
in which, among several absurdities, there were 
many things plausible and specious, and some 
highly rational. 

V. A controversy, of a much more subtile and Thecontro- 
difficult nature, arose in France, about the 
1089; and had for its principal author Roscel- collimis. 
linns, a canon of Compeigne, a profound dialecti- 
cian, and the most eminent doctor of the sect 
called Nominalists, which we have already had 
occasion to mention in the course of this history. 

This subtile doctor held it inconceivable and im- 
possible that the Son of God should take on the 
human nature alone, i. e. \vithout the Father and 
the Holy Ghost becoming incarnate alsp, unless 
by the three pereons in the godhead were meant 
three distinct objects, or natures existing sepai'ately 
(such as three angels, or three distinct spirits), 

[ >/] See an account of the synod of Arras in Oadierius, 
Spicilogiuin Scriptor. Veter, tom. i. p. 607— OSiti. Car. PleK- 
sis D’Argentre, Collectio Judiciornm de Novis Erroribus, 
tom. i. p. 7. 
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CENT, though endowed with one will, and acting by one 
PART II When it was insinuated to Roscellinus, 

7 that this manner of reasoning led directly to Tri- 
^ theism, or the doctrine of three gods, he answered 
boldly, that the existence of three gods might be 
asserted with truth [^r], were not the expression 

• 

[ 5 :] Such ifl the account girea by John, the accuser of this 
Tnetaphysical ecclesiastic, in a letter to Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, published by Baluzius, in his Miscellanea, 
tom. iv. p. 478. The same account is confirmed by Anselm 
himself, in the book De Fide Trinitatis which he wrote against 
Roscellinus, see Opor. tom. i. p. 41. 43. and lib. ii. Epistolar. 
ep. XXXV, p. 335. tom. ii. opp. — And also by Fulco, bishop of 
Beauvais, as may be seen in the second book of the Epistles 
of Anselm, ep. xli. lib. ii, tom. ii. opp. p. 357. — It must, how- 
ever, be considered, that the learned ‘ men now mentioned 
were the inveterate enemies of Roscellinus, and that they 
perhaps comprehended bis meaning imperfectly, or perverted 
it willingly. Several circumstances prove, that some of bis 
adversaries were in one or the other of these two cases. 
Anselm himself furnishes sufficient grounds for this suspicion, 
since, notwithstanding liis aversion to the Nominalists, of 
whom Roscellinus was the chief, he grants, in his book De 
Fide Trinitatis, cap. iii. p. 44. that the opinion of his antago- 
nist may he admittwl, or at least tolerated, in a certain sense ; 
and even frequently intimates, tlmt he is not perfectly assured 
of his understanding fully the meaning of Koscclliiius, and 
that he believes the sentiments of that ecclesiastic less perni- 
cious than liis accusere have represented them. Sed forsi- 
tan,” says Anselm, ijwe (Roscellinus)* non elicit, sicut sunt 
tres aniinse aul tres Augoli: sed ille, qui mihi ejus mandavit 
qusestionem, banc ex suo posuit similitudinem : sod soluin- 
inodo tres personas affirmat esse tres res, sine additainento 
alicujus similitudinis.” The same Anselm (Epistolar. lib. ii. 
ep. xli. p. 357). declares, that the account which ho had re- 
ceived of the opinions of Roscellinus appears to him extremely 
dubious, ** Quod tamen,” says he, absque, dubietate credere 
non possum.” From all this it is evident, that AnHelni was 
far from having an entire confidence in the equity and im- 
partiality of the accusers of Roscellinus, or from looking upon 
that ecclesiastic as so black, as his enemies had endeavoured 
to make him. 

As to the merits of the cause, it appears manifest to me, tliat 
this subtile <lispute was a consequence of the warm controversy 
that subsisted in this century, h(?tu'een the Realists and the 
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hareh and contrary to the phraseolc^ generally ceht. 
received. He was, however, obliged to rebraict 
this error in a council assembled at Soissons, in w ^ 
the year 1092; but he resumed it when the 
council was dismissed, and the danger over. Per- 
secuted anew on account of this doctrine, he took 
refuge in England, and excited there divisiops 
and contests of another kind, by maintaining, 
among other things, that persons born out of law- 
ful wedlock ought to be deemed incapable of ad- 
mission to holy orders. This doctrine, which was 
by no means suited to the times, procured Ros- 
cellinus many enemies, and was in a great mea- 
sure the occasion of his involuntary removal from 
England. Banished thence, he returned to France, 
and taking up his residence at Paris, he fomented 
again the old dispute concerning the Trinity. 

This, however, succeeded not according to his 
hopes, but exposed him to much trouble and 
vexation from the redoubled attacks of his adver- 
saries, who pi'essed hard on him from all quarters. 
Fatigued with their persecutions, he retir^ at last 
to Aquitain, where he acquired universal esteem 


Nominalists. The former attacked the latter by the dangerous 
conclusion.s that seemed deducihic from their principles, and 
reasoned thus : ‘‘ If, as your doctrine supposes, universal sub- 
stances arc no more than mere sounds or denominations, and 
whole science of logic is only conversant about words, it must 
of necessity follow, that the three persons in the Godhead are 
only three names, and not three reiities or tMngs. We deny 
the conclusion, replied Roscellinus ; the Father, Son, and Holy 
(Idmst, are not placed by us in the rank of denominations, 
but in the class of realities, or things.** The subtile doctor 
here, as all must more or less do after him, by avoiding Scylla 
fell into Charybdis, and was charged by his adversaries, with 
the introduction of tritheisra, by holding an opinion, that sup- 
posed the existence of three divine substances. Were any of 
the writings of Roscellinus now extant, they would help us, 
no doubt, to form a juster notion of this controversy than we 
can have at present. 
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CSMT. by hia eminent piety, and passed the rest of his 
PART n *** tranquillity and repose [o3« 

[«] Boulay, Iliator. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 485. 489. — 
Mabiiloo, Amial. Benedict, tonj. v. p. 262. — Histoire Litterairo 
de la France, tom. ix. p. 358. — Anton. Pagi Critica in Baronium 
ad a. 1094. tom. iv. p. 317. — Jaques Longueval, Hiat. de 
I'l^lglise Gailicane, tom. viii. p. 59. 
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